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How  lb       Ifm  Sludtot  ^iOm 


This  Student  Guide  inoiudes  six  bloeks  of  Instruational  material.  'Hiere 
are  several  units  for  eaeh  blo^i  some  of  whioh  are  subdivided  into 
saotions  as  indioated  m  the  table  of  oontents. 

^  you  work  through  this  Student  Guide ,  be  sure  to  follow  the  direetioni 
which  appear  in  the  following  oomponents  of  the  niaterialsi 


Get  the  pretest  from  your  mstmotor  before  you  b^ki  to  study  tiie 
materials.  T&km  tiia  test^  and  then  give  it  to  your  mstruetor.  Ihe 
pretest  is  desipied  to  heJ^  you  and  your  mstruetor  to  fbid  out  what  you 
already  know  and  to  tell  you  what  you  oan  e^eot  to  learn  from  the 
materiato.  It  is  Mt  desipied  to  give  you  a  grades  U  you  and  your 
Listruotor  beUeve  that  you  already  know  the  material  in  the  unit  (or 
seotlon)|  your  uistruotor  nuy  tet  you  skip  dbfeetly  to  tiie  posttest. 


hto^uetlon 

Read  ttie  uitroduetlon^  It  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  each  unit  (or 
section)  is  aboutp  and  why  it  is  important  to  Criminal  Justloe  students. 


Gbjeotiv^ 

Read  and  be  sure  you  oomprehend  the  objeetives  for  each  unit  (or 
action),  ihese  are  statements  of  ^lat  you  AouU  be  able  to  do  after 
^«^iag  ttie  imtt  (or  secte^^  'Riey  are  divided  mto  knowledge 
objectives  and  performance  objectives^  I&iowledge  objectives  state 
factual  information  or  tiieo^  tiiat  studente  should  aoqufre  as  a  result  of 
the  mstructionp  performance  objectives  state  hands^n  ^iUs  students 
should  be  able  to  perform  after  tiie  instnictlon.  Since  the  instructional 
materials  and  posttests/performwce  checkltoto  are  consistent  with  the 
objeatlvesi  you  diould  read  thm  objectives  carefrilly  and  know  exactly 
what  you  are  es^eoted  to  do  after  thm  instruction. 


Study  the  materlak  provided  in  the  text.  The  text  provides  informa- 
tion! ttieoiyi  and  step-ty^tep  procedures  you  need  to  toiow  in  order  to 
achieve  the  ^Jectives. 
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Coinpteta  the  review  questions  aftap  you  study  tiia  text.  Do  not  write 
your  answers  on  tiia  review  test}  um  your  own  paper «  Thm  review 
questions  are  ghorts  setf-oheGkups  whioh  let  you  know  how  weU  you  have 
learned  tiie  text  material  written  for  tiie  tanowle^e  objeotivei.  After 
eompleting  the  Review  Queitiom  seotiont  ohe^  your  answers  with  the 
oorreet  ones  provided  In  the  Review  Questions  Answer  Key  booklet. 
You  may  want  to  disouss  tiie  questions  and  answers  with  your 
elassmates  and  mstruotorp  espeoiaUy  those  items  where  you  have  made 
mistakes.  If  you  still  have  problems^  you  may  need  remedial 
instruotion. 


Do  tile  praotical  exeroim  foUowii^  tiie  stepHby^tep  prooedures  given 
for  each  aetivity-  Disouss  ttie  prooedwe  and  results  of  your  work  with 
your  bistruotor  and  classmates.  U  you  still  have  problemsi  you  may 
need  to  seek  remedial  mstruotlon^ 

The  praotioal  exerotae  is  an  aatlvity  for  aehievmg  tiie  performance 
objeotlves.  'niereforei  the  praotioal  exeroise  appears  only  where  there 
is  a  performance  ob^ctive  in  the  unit  (or  section). 

Bt^t^t 

Get  tiie  posttest  from  your  tnstruetori  complete  itf  and  give  the 
completed  test  to  your  mstructor#  HiIs  posttest  is  designed  to  evaluate 
your  master  of  the  knowledge  objectives  and  to  give  you  a  grade.  U 
you  did  not  pass  tiie  testp  you  may  need  to  review  the  text  and/or  obtain 
remedial  instruction  before  ti^mg  the  posttest  agam.  Ihe  second 
posttest  may  be  an  alternate  form  of  thm  posttest  you  have  taken 
previous^. 


Performuce  Tmt 

After  suceesifully  completing  the  posttestf  make  arrangements  with 
your  mstructor  for  the  performance  test  if  there  is  a  performance 
ob^ctive  in  tiie  unit  (or  section)  of  the  materlab  yw.  are  study  tag* 
Your  performance  will  be  evaluated  accordii^  to  a  performance 
checklist.  Since  tiie  tasks  listed  in  tiie  performance  checkUst  and  the 
performance  objectives  are  tte  same,  you  will  know  in  advance  what 
specif ia  task^  wlU  be  evaluated  m  your  performance*  After  successfully 
completinf  the  performance  test,  you  are  ready  to  move  on  to  the  next 
imit  (or  siotton)  of  toe  material. 

'nils  su^ested  procedure  for  using  the  Student  Guide  Is  illustrated  in 
the  following  diagram  i 
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iitfodueten  to  Ofimtaal  Actios  l^item 


M  you  b^ta  youF  study  of  orimlnal  justiea  In  the  United  Stetes,  you 
will  reaii^e  tliat  many  of  tiis  terms  and  ideas  are  aiready  famiUar  to 
you.  Tftls  famlllMlty  ooows  baoause  mueh  of  what  you  hear  on  news 
pr^rams  or  read  m  tho  nawspapars  has  to  do  with  orimas,  the  oluas 
assoateitad  with  orlmas,  the  search  for  suspeots^  the  apprahansion  of 
miBpBQUf  tha  trial  and  rasultinf  punlshmant  or  treatment  of  tha  guilty 
parties.  ConfUot  is  at  tha  oentar  of  these  eventei  ocnfUdt  batwaan 
vletim  and  offenderp  between  thosa  upholdir^  the  law  and  thosa  braak- 
ing  tha  lawi  betwean  tiiosa  attempting  to  prova  tha  suspeot  guilty  and 
^osa  defendmg  ttia  su^aot.  Con  Wot  and  tansion  cap  tare  our  attention 
and  hold  our  Intereit  m  thesa  evants. 

Daspite  thb  famlUarlty,  you  may  be  surprisad  to  disoovar  tha  eomplaxi- 
ty  of  the  Criminal  Justioe  ^stam.  You  will  saa  how  our  basia  l^al 
dooumants  Insure  olvU  rights  and  ^al  prooaduras  to  protaat  the  indi- 
vidual. You  will  learn  how  soeiaty*s  views  on  oriminal  justiae  have 
changed  and  how  such  ohai^as  have  been  made  into  laws.  You  will  ba- 
aoma  aware  of  the  basle  tensloni  In  opposing  oonoemSf  sueh  as  main-^ 
taining  tiia  balanaa  batween  Individual  freedom  and  ttia  protection  of 
society^  or  batwaen  punishing  offenders  and  hewing  rehabilitate  them  so 
they  can  overcome  the  problems  which  lad  to  tiiefr  unlawful  behavior. 

to  addition  to  these  t^iasi  you  will  be  mstructed  in  mgmy  practical 
sklUSy  especially  in  ttie  law  enforcement  area.  These  skills  include 
Investigating  a  crime  soene^  questioning  witnesses,  patrolling,  using 
laboratory  skills,  completing  reports,  and  so  on*  You  will  then  have  a 
better  ooncept  of  what  Is  Involved  In  the  criminal  Justice  f leW,  botii  in 
terms  of  a  potential  career  and  becoming  a  more  Informed  citizen  of  a 
law-governed  society. 


Let  us  b^in  by  ttimkinf  about  some  basic  concepts  contained  m  the 


Wmt  Is  Justtcef  Justice  concerns  makmg  a  fair  Judgment  obmt 
anottier%  behavior  and  the  consequences  (raward  or  puntehment)  for  that 
behavior  which  follow  Judgement.  Accordir^  to  Blacks  Ijaw  Dictionary^ 
Justice  Is  the  constant  desire  to  give  eve^  man  his  due.  Everyone  Is 
considered  equal  before  the  tow,  and  aU  shmU  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law.* 


^  Blacky  Henry  CampbeU,  Ba«%  law  niottoni^,  Fourtii  edition,  (St. 
Pauls  West  Publishli^  Company,  1968). 


Cm^^t  of  the  ^Hminal  Asttce 
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Wmt  m  oriminal  Ju^oa?  Going  beyond  a  fuarantee  of  Juitiee  toward 
the  Individual,  erimlnal  Justiee  is  the  broad  area  in  whieh  "society"  or 
"the  government"  makes  deoisions  about  how  to  treat  crime,  criminal 
behavior,  and  the  offender.  Its  foous  is  limited  to         Influences,  that 
is,  hew  the  U*S.  Constitution,  amendments,  body  of  law,  courtai  and 
eorreetional  institutions  have  oreated  and  shaped  our  soQiety%  behavior 
toward  ^wbreakers.  Criminal  Juitiee  abo  involves  def  inir^  ttim  bound- 
azy  between  l^al  and  ill^al  bahaviory  defming  the  civil  rights  of 
eitizenSy  and  clarifying  tiie  proper  procedures  for  poUee,  eourt,  and 
corrections  personnel  in  theu*  contects  with  suspects  and  offender!. 

What  Is  a  ^^em?     our  daily  lives,  we  are  constantly  m  touch  with 
^rteme  of  different  kinds.  Our  bodies  are  made  up  of  many  systems, 
such  as  the  cfrculatory,  skeletal,  and  nervous  systems.  We  r^ulate  our 
buildings  wiUi  heating  and  eooUng  systems.  We  atlei:^  school  in  an  edu- 
cational system.  We  um  the  telephone  system  to  mak^  contoct  with 
one  another,  and  we  can  drive  from  coast  to  coast  using  a  highway 
system*  Our  planet  is  part  of  a  solar  system.  What  do  these  systems 
have  in  common? 

First,  systems  have  parts  and  tiiese  parts  have  different  functions.  For 
examplei  the  nervous  system  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  attached  parts 
which  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  receptor  organs  or  sensoi^r 
nerve  cells  gather  facts  about  the  environment  and  pass  this  informa^ 
tion  on  to  tiie  nerves,  the  n&i  ves  are  attached  to  the  spinal  cord^  alor^ 
which  toe  information  continues  up  to  the  bram.  The  brain  then  be- 
comes aware  of  what  those  nerve  ceUs  found  out  and  directs  the  body  to 
respond  appropriate^. 

Second,  systems  abo  may  have  a  bmI  or  pi^^se.  Ihe  main  goal  of  an 
organism nervous  system  is  to  protect  that  organism  by  suppling  im- 
portant information  about  the  anvfronment.  One  goal  of  a  communica- 
tion or  transportation  ^stem  Is  to  help  tie  together  different  parts  of 
the  country^  Ihe  solar  system  has  toe  pupc^  of  keepmg  toe  planets 
and  sun  in  balance  with  each  otoer  so  that  they  don-t  collide  or  wander 
off  into  space. 

Ttie  parts  of  a  system  work  t^etoer  to  achieve  an  overall  goal  or  pur- 
pom,  Tliese  parts  are  mterretated  and  Interdependent. 

WlULt  is  a  ^^am  of  c^immsLl  Jurtieef  Putting  t^etoer  toe  Ideas  Just 
discussed,  we  can  now  see  toat  a  system  of  criminal  Justice  is  concerned 
with  toe  Just  treatment  of  boto  offender  and  society*  The  parts  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  are  basically  toese  toreei  law  enforcement,  toe 
courts,  €Uid  corrections.  The  mani  ^alof  the  criminal  Justice  system  is 
to  maintain  a  safe,  orderly  society  In  which  toe  rights  of  toe  Individual 
are  protected . 


Ooab  of  toa  auntnal  Aistt^  ^^em 

Each  of  the  three  parts  of  toe  criminal  justice  system  is  actual^  a 
system  in  ItMlf*  These  toree  subsystems  togetoer  form  one  criminal 
justice  system. 
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Di  order  to  fulfill  the  main  goal  of  the  eriminal  justice  system,  eaeh 
sub^stem  has  to  achieve  its  own  goals,  T^ese  goa^  are  outlined  as 
follows; 


Law  Sifc^^mCTt 

1,  Maintain  publia  order  and  oontrol  eriminal  donduct* 

2.  Direot  available  r#iouraes  toward  the  dontrel  of  those  orimea  whioh 
are  the  most  ierious,  which  itimulata  the  greatest  fear,  and  whioh 
oause  the  greatest  eoonomio  loss  to  citizens* 

3*  Use  efficient  and  effective  methods  to  discover  the  crime  and 
apprehend  the  criminal 

4,  Regulate  noncriminal  activities  such  as  emergency  servioeSf  rescue 
operationSi  safety  inspections^  etc* 

5,  Provide  personal  and  community  services  of  a  noncriminal  and  non- 
emei^ency  nature. 

6,  Maintain  mental  and  physical  fitness* 


Cwrts 

1.  R^ovide  a  neutral  setting  for  a  fair  settlement  of  conflicts  occurring 
between  two  or  more  parties* 

2.  Insure  that  the  setting  provided  is  fundamentally  fair  to  all  parties 
concerned  and  that  the  hearing  Is  held  under  prescribed  rules  of 
procedure. 

3*  ftovide  a  system  in  which  an  offender  can  receive  an  Impartial  trial 
and  appropriate  treatment  or  punishment* 

4,  Provide  a  process  through  which  both  parties  may  appeal  a  decision 
if  they  beUeve  the  eonstitutional  guarantee  of  fundamental  fairness 
has  been  violated* 


OoFraetiOTS 

1.  j^ovide  the  facilities  and  personnel  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
criminal  coujpt  eoncernir^  the  treatment  or  punishment  of  the 
offender* 

2.  Provide  separate  facilities  and  personnel  for  juvenile  offenders* 

3.  Research  and  develop  effective  methods  of  rehabilitation  which  pro- 
vide protection  for  society  while  correcting  the  criminal  behavior 
patterns  of  adult  and  Juvenile  offenders. 

4.  Confine  indefinitely  those  offenders  whose  behavior  patterns  are  so 
flKed  that  they  do  not  respond  to  rehabilitative  efforts. 
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OiF^^  Q^ortmiitira  m  the  Crimmal  ^istioe  ^stem 


In  m^inf  deo^ions  that  affect  your  future,  it  is  helpful  to  keep  tiipee 
thlnf  s  in  mmdi  what  kind  of  parson  you  are,  what  kinds  of  taiks  you 
like  to  do,  ^d  what  tte  pecsuipements  of  a  partiaulap  job  are. 


^Dwb^  ywmelf  is  one  of       greatest  aids  in  Ghoosinf  a  oareep. 
Everyone  has  a  unique  oombmatlon  of  intepests,  talentej  skUls,  and 
learning  ^llltles.  Disoover  these  esiential  thirds  about  yourself,  and 
you  will  be  batter  able  to  make  those  important  deebioni  ttat  affect 
yom  future*  Planninf  your  future  is  an  eKerelse  in  tmi^ination*  Choose 
a  role  and  try  to  imagine  how  you  would  feel  In  tiiat  role  and  how  you 
wwld  OMpy  out  the  to^s  of  the  job*  Does  the  Job  involve  mteresting 
tasks  you  would  Uke  to  do,  or  is  tiiere  little  ehaUei^e  for  you  in  its 
requirements?  Do  you  see  the  Job  as  an  impNprtMit  one  beeause  it  he^s 
people,  and  do  you  Uke  workmg  with  people?  Would  you  feel  impatient 
if  you  were  oonf  ined  to  a  de^  Job?  Do  you  work  well  under  stressful 
emepgenoy  conditions ?  Do  you  like  ohaUer^b^  and  possibly  dangepous 
situations?  Waild  you  enjoy  gatheping  infopmatlon  in  a  Ubpapy  and 
preparing  l^al  a^uments  for  a  trial?  Would  you  like  presenting  these 
aiguments  in  defense  of  someone  on  trial?  There  are  many  kinds  of  Jobs 
and  tasks  Involved  in  erimmal  Justice  ocoupations* 


Careers  ui  Criminal  Jl^ttee 

to  addition  to  knowing  yourself  and  the  kinds  of  ta^s  you  would  enjoy. 
It  is  aSo  important  for  you  to  find  out  what  a  partieuter  Job  is  like  and 
any  preparation  needed  for  it*  As  we  have  diseussed,  the  orimmal  Jus^ 
tice  system  consists  of  three  dtetinot,  yet  interrelated,  subqrstemsi  law 
enforcement,  tiie  courts,  and  eorrections* 

Many  different  types  of  Jobs  may  be  found  within  each  of  tiiese  sub^s- 
terns,  and  pe^le  with  varyir^  skills  fuid  edueational  baok^ounds  may 
find  interesting  and  rewarding  positions.  Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of 
the  e€ireer  opportunities  in  ^e  criminal  Justloe  ^stem* 

O^ortouilUM  bi  t&w  Biforoement.  Withui  tiie  law  enforcement  sub- 
system, thm  most  visible  employees  are  the  law  enforeement  officers* 
Their  duties  and  ass^ments  can  vary  by  looatlon  and  specialization* 
Law  enforcement  officeps,  fop  eKample,  can  be  membeps  of  tiie  marine 
patpol,  immlp^atlon  and  natupalization  sepvlce,  park  sarvice,  or  local 
police.  They  can  be  employed  by  a^  level  of  governmenti  city, 
county,  state,  or  federal,  law  enforcement  personnel  are  supported  by 
a  vast  network  of  other  personnel  who  serve  in  invest^ative,  l^al,  and 
administrative  capacities*  Presentlyf  there  Is  a  great  need  for  perwns 
wi^  specialised  technical  skills*  Technicians  are  needed,  for  eicample, 
in  computer  programming,  systems  analysis  and  data  ent)^,  forensic 
photography,  and  crime  taboratory  analysis  techniques. 
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Q^M^toitti^  in  tile  Oourte*  Ihe  most  prombient  positions  withm  the 
eourti  are  tte  judges  and  attorneys.  Judges  are  employed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, but  attorneys  may  be  either  privately  or  publicly  employed. 
Pub  lie  defense  attorneys,  who  represent  ttiose  who  cannot  afford  a 
private  lawyer^  and  prosecution  attorneys,  who  represent  the  stetefe 
easeSi  &?©  boffi  lawyers  workl^  for  the  government*  In  addition  to 
these  high^  vtaible  personnel,  there  are  ottiers  who  work  fii  the  dourts 
as  court  reporters,  toiliffs,  court  clerks^  and  juvenile  counselors, 

Opportunities  m  OorKo^i^.  ^e  oorreotlons  sub^stem  offers  a 
variety  of  jobs  as  well,  T^e  probation  and  parole  officer  Is  the  most 
visible  in  this  area.  S(he)  has  dfrect  contact  with  offenders  on  probation 
or  parole^  and  Is  responstole  for  hewing  them  readjust  to  society*  fii 
previous  yearSj  thta  Job  was  rattier  unrewardmg  becau^  the  options  for 
the  offender  were  very  few.  Now  the  probation  and  parole  officer  has 
many  more  options  for  tiie  offender,  such  as  treatment  and  work  pro- 
grams, to  years  past,  caseloads  have  been  very  heavy,  plaelng  officers 
under  the  stress  of  having  to  deal  with  too  many  offenders.  Now 
officers  have  been  given  more  time  to  work  with  each  case.  Other 
kmds  of  jobs  in  aorrectlons  Inalude  managers  and  t  iministrators  at 
various  levelSi  ^11  and  prison  guards,  planners  and  researchers,  and 
support  staff. 

Rf^arii^'  For  a       m  ihm  &immal  Aistlea  ^^^em 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  tiilnklng  about  career  possibilities,  you 
^ould  consider  what  tasks  you  like  and  what  is  involved  In  the  various 
jobs.  As  you  continue  in  this  pr^ram,  you  will  learn  much  more  about 
jobs  In  the  criminal  justice  field.  Anottier  point  to  consider  Is  the 
educational  preparation  and  the  training  which  might  be  required, 

Thm  numerous  and  varied  opportunities  within  the  criminal  justice 
^stem  require  many  different  kmds  of  educational  preparation.  You 
might  prepare  for  the  entry  level  positions  by  taking  related  courts  in 
high  school  or  at  a  community  collie.  Positions  at  the  professional 
level  usually  require  a  four-year  aoU^e  degree,  from  which  you  may 
choose  to  go  on  to  ^aduate  work  or  law  school. 

At  the  high  school  or  community  coU^e  levelSi  you  should  oonsider 
t^Ing  courses  in  these  areas  i 

9  Basic  skUls-^eadmg,  writing^  and  verbal  communication  (speech) 
9  Specific  aoademio  skUte — p^chol^y,  sociol^^,  political  science^ 

EngUrti,  languages,  applied  mathematics 
•  Physical  skUb-^ports,  physical  conditioning,  self-defense^  and 

combat  skUb  (judo,  karate) 

If  your  career  goals  include  a  profe^Ional  level  position,  you  might  con- 
sider obtaining  a  coU^e  degree  in  an  area  such  as  crlmmol^y,  social 
work,  or  psychol^^.  tt  you  plan  to  attend  law  schoolf  you  wwld  prob- 
abty  enroll  in  a  prelaw  pr^ram  to  prepare  for  law  school.  Some  posi- 
tions in  the  criminal  justice  system  require  postgraduate  work,  leading 
to  masters  or  doctorate  degrees. 
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To  find  out  mora  about  toe  job  you  might  be  Intepeitad  in,  talk  with 
people  who  atoeady  hold  the  position    Check  with  them  concernk^  what 
the  Job  Involves^  what  they  like  or  disiike  about  it,  and  what  kind  of 
ppeparatlon  they  would  reoomriend. 

As  we  have  diaaussed,  ttiere  are  m8my  opportunities  at  all  levels  within 
the  criminal  Justioe  system*  You  should  ooraider  the  intereiti,  talents, 
and  BkiUM  that  you  have  and  the  gaining  and  edueation  you  are  willl^ 
to  pursue  I  then  matoh  those  to  the  kind  of  Job  whioh  would  be  moit 
Intaresting  and  rewsLrdlng  for  you.  You  should  cheok  on  the  kind  of 
training  and  eduoatlon  required,  and  plan  to  make  the  oommitments 
neeessary  to  readh  those  goals. 


(Mmtati€«i  to  ttia  Criminal  A^U^  ^Ammm  O^rieuliim  ISataFUls 

We  have  discussed  tiie  orimlnal.  Justloe  system,  its  primary  goal|  its 
three  sub^stems,  and  aareer  opportunities  in  the  system. 

These  ourrioulum  materiato  are  designed  to  help  you  become  aware  of, 
€md  prepare  for,  Uie  tasks  and  skUIs  involved  in  Jobs  In  the  orimlnal 
Justice  system.  The  law  enforcement  system  is  covered  in  the  following 
four  blocks: 

Block  Is  Law  Biforcement  ^stem 
Block  IVi  Community  Relations 
Block  Vi  ftof  iciency  Skills 
Block  VIi  Criminalistics 

IfiB  court  system  Is  covered  in  BlTOk  n  and  the  corrections  system  In 
Block  ni.  As  you  process  thro^h  ttese  blocks,  you  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  three  subsystems  always  work  together. 

In  Block  I9  we  wHl  study  the  history  of  law  enforcement  including  its 
ethical  ccHdesi  the  coi^tltutional  laws  which  affect  law  enforcement  op- 
erations (especially  tiie  Firsti  Fourth^  Fifths  and  Foiirteenth  Amend- 
ments)! and  law  enforcement  operations  such  as  patrol  dutlesi  crime 
scene  prooeduresi  accident  investigations,  search  and  merest  techniques, 
and  report  writing. 

In  Block  n,  we  will  study  the  American  court  systems  (federal,  Florida, 
and  local  court  systems)i  pretrial,  trial,  and  posttrial  processesi  crimi- 
nal law  which  Includes  constitutional  foundatlonsi  Florida  criminal  laW| 
and  criminal  procedures  1  and  tiie  Juvenile  court  system. 

Block  m  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  corrections  system  1  a  discussion 
of  the  three  main  levels  of  corrections  (federal,  state,  and  local)i  prison 
society  I  probation  and  parole  1  Jail  operations  1  and  the  Juvenile  correc- 
tions system. 

to  Block  IV|  we  *^lll  examine  the  role  human  relations  play  in  the  daily 
conflicts  law  feiiforcement  officers  deal  with,  as  well  as  community 
crime  prevention  programs  and  tiie  prevention  of  crime  through  plan- 
ning and  managing  the  architectural  and  physical  environment. 
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Blook  V  oovers  physleal  fitness,  oombatlve  taaties,  poliae  short  baton, 
riot  response  tactiosp  and  r#seue  taeties,  Smoa  many  erlmmal  justiee 
ooaupations  requlra  a  high  level  of  physleal  fitness  and  physioal 
strengtiii  aU  students  In  a  orlinlnal  justlo^  pr^fam  ihould  be  aware  of 
toe  fitness  proframs  and  proflolency  skfils  whioh  law  enforeement 
offloers  and  eorreetional  off'  oers  should  attain  and  mamtem  through- 
out their  oareers« 

The  last  blocks  Soak  VI,  has  '£hree  units  aovertag  basia  forensie  labora- 
tory  teohnlques,  foreMle  phot^raphy,  and  fli^erprlnt  teelmlques.  The 
purpose  of  stu^mg  forensie  laboratory  dciUs  Is  to  help  you  understand 
tiie  ta^s  performed  In  crime  laboratories.  You  wiU  study  basie  forensic 
photography  because  of  the  eamera%  importanae  as  a  basle  tool  of 
criminal  Invest^atlon.  to  tiie  third  unit,  you  will  stu^  f  i^erprmtir^, 
toe  only  positive  means  of  Identifyfrig  suspects.  Nearly  all  criminal 
justice  occupations  requU'e  tiie  toowledge  of  f i^erprint  techniques. 
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Block  h  Law  Sifopcement  %stem 
OAtt  Ai  Histray  of  BafoKement 


Ask  ywF  tosteiatop  for  tte  prat^t  for  thb  unit  (h  A)^  After  ym  oom- 
plate  tiia  pratraty  your  bisteuetor  wUl  tet  y w  loraw  i^attieF  to  stud^ 
ttta  imtt,  to       some  part  of  lt»  or  to  tidce  ttie  pMttast* 
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Upon  eompletion  of  thto  unit^  you  ^ould  be  ^Is  to  do  the  foUowmg  on  a 
writtin  testi 

1*  Mmntity  tiia  tithmf  system  UMd  m  Biigliih  shires* 

2.  Raoogntee  ^e  traits  and  duties  of  the  keepers  of      peaoe,  watch 
and  ward  system,  shiver  and  diake  night  watoh,  Bow  Street  runner, 
^w  Street  horse  patrol,  and  MatropoUtm  PoUde  of  I^ndon  (New 
PoUee). 

3«  Mentify  fhm  rol^  and  duties  of  the  R'enah  poUoe« 

4.  State  at  least  four  programs  established  by  the  Fteneh  poUae  that 
are  still  in  use« 

5.  Name  the  first  Ameriean  poliee  foroe  and  tiie  city  where  it  was 
formed, 

6.  Identify  tiia  Amerloan  elty  where  the  first  fuU-tlme,  paid  police 
sarvioe  was  est^Ushed  and  the  model  ^tem  it  followed. 

7.  State  the  year  by  whieh  most  Ameriean  oltles  had  fuU-time  poliae 
forces^ 

8.  Identify  Ihm  mam  dlfferenee  amoi^  the  development  of  poUoe 
systems  in  tiie  United  States  and  other  countries^ 

9*  Describe  two  mam  problems  of  the  Ajnerican  police  system  in  the 
lata  nlnateentii  oentury. 

10.  Identify  botii  tiia  law  which  estebUshed  r^ulatlons  for  police 
personnel  hiring  and  the  consequence  of  hiring  r^ulations  in  the 
United  States. 

11.  Identify  tiia  factors  which  affected  the  development  of  poUca 
standards  Bnd  cartlflcation  in  Ae  United  States. 

12.  Hentlfy  ttie  orlgbi  of  the  term  ^police," 
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law  Biforeamant  to  K^Iud 

^^s^  ^tam 

Durkig  the  Middle  ^eS|  a  ttthl^  system  was  developed  in  England. 
Eaoh  aommunity  was  divided  mto  poiqps  of  ten  famiUee  oalled 
tithbigi.  Each  membeF  of  the  tlthtng  was  responsible  for  ^e  proteetion 
as  well  as  tiie  tehavior  of  other  members  of  the  ^oup, 

I^ter J  ^^land  developed  tiia  tithing  ^stem  avan  fiffther  by  dividing 
thm  kmgdom  Into  Aiem  or  counties.  A  raave^  a  ohiaf  officer  of  a  shfre, 
was  raspoi^ibla  for  law  and  order  in  tiie  shfra  and  reported  direotly  to 
the  kmg.  (The  word  ^erlff"  oomes  from  tiie  two  words  'hhfre"  and 
^eeva.")  laah  shte  was  divided  tato  100  poi^s  headed  by  a  hundred- 
man^  who  was  later  called  a  high  aonstable.  BAQh  group  was  broken 
down  uito  tlthfaigs  (ton  familias)^  aaah  of  which  was  headed  by  a  ditof 
tithiogEmi  elected  by  Ae  ten  famlUes.  This  system  continued  Into  the 
twelfth  cen'hiry  whan  thm  chief  tlthmgman  came  to  be  called  a 

Even  tiiough  tiifa  system  gave  the  reiponslbUlty  for  enforcmg  law  and 
maintaming  order  to  ttie  ^oup  and  its  representatives,  there  were 
problems,  ^cau^  all  mambars  of  a  tithfaig  were  responsible  for  thm 
crimmal  acts  of  all  other  members^  pe^le  did  not  always  report 
crimes,  h  addition^  each  man  was  reiponsible  for  serving  on  patrol  as  a 
n^ht  watchman  to  protect  the  town.  Thm  job  was  unpopular >  and 
pe^la  would  hare  otiiers  to  take  tiiefr  places  on  the  watch.  Even  though 
tiiese  hired  watohmen  worked  for  the  constable^  he  vary  seldom  checked 
on  them  I  so  they  often  sl^t  ttirough  the  watch  (see  Figure  A-1),  To 
prevent  tiita,  watohmen  were  requtead  to  call  out  tiia  time  and  weather 
on  tea  hour. 


^epOTs  of  mm  Faaea 

In  IISS,  Kii^  Richard  I  issued  a  proclamation  entitled  keepers  of  tiie 
Peace."  ^^hts  wara  appomted  to  stwd  piard  at  gates  and  bridges. 
They  checked  everyone  entering  or  leavmg  town  or  crossing  bridges  to 
msure  that  unwanted  pe^le  wwld  be  kept  out  of  the  kli^dom. 


Wateh  and  Wud  %stem 

About  100  years  latar^  at  tiie  end  of  the  tJifrteentii  century,  a  law  called 
tiie  Statute  of  Winchester  was  passed.  Ihis  statute  introduced  the 
watch  acM  wud  ^item  for  guardbig  a  walled  town  which  required  a 
watchman  to  be  in  a  guardhw^  at  each  gate  In  the  waU  from  sunset  to 
sunrise. 
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Hired  WatohmMi  Doing  An  frptiponilble  Job 


TOto  system  abo  brought  back  the  use  of  tha  bus  and  cryj  an  aneiant 
custom  brought  to  Engtend  by  the  Saxons,  Whan  a  porson  notlead  a 
erime  bamg  committed  or  a  felon  esoapmg  from  a  jaili  s(he)  was  re- 
qubed  to  sound  an  alarm  i^ing  a  horn.  All  men  who  heard  the  horn  were 
abo  requfred  to  sound  their  horns  and  Join  in  aotive  pursuit  of  the  felon. 


ailveF  and  Shake  height  Watoh 

m  1663,  Klf^  Charles  11  hired  1,000  night  watohmen  to  patrol  the 
streets  of  London,  They  earried  long  stoves  with  lanterns  on  the  top, 
and  every  hour  they  would  call  out  the  time  and  the  weather  conditions. 

Most  of  ttiese  watchmen  were  old  and  weak,  They  ^Ivered  half  the 
night  from  the  cold  ar^d  shook  tiie  other  half  from  fear.  Consequently, 
they  were  called  the  Alver       ^tmkm  td^t  wateh.  ^tiiough  they  were 
supposed  to  pursue  orlmmala,  the  night  watchmen  often  wished  to  avoid 
them  I  for  this  reason  they  sometimes  carried  noisy  rattles  to  warn  ttie 
arimmals  of  tiielr  approach  (see  Figure  Because  of  the  Ineffee-- 

tlveness  of  these  watchmen,  many  merchants  banded  together  and  or- 
ganised their  own  security  forces  which  they  called  the  merohant 
police. 
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Battle!  Carried  by  Siivap  and 
SiiJcs  Night  Watchmen 


Bow  B&sat  Eumars  and  Hme  Flatool 

to  1748,  Hen^  Fleldii^^  CTlef  Mcigistrata  at  Bow  Street  in  London  and 
welHcnown  author^  reo^nlzed  Vtim  need  for  an  organized  poUoo  force* 
He  appomted  a  high  const^le  to  supervise  six  oonstables  under  his 
auttiority.  By  tiie  end  of  the  eighteen^  oentury,  the  number  of  eon- 
stables  had  increased  to  TO  and  had  become  khown  as  tiie  Bow  Btrmmt 
mm^s.  They  were  abo  known  by  the  niekname^  the  "Thief  T^ersi" 
because  ttiey  took  tiiieves  to  JalL 

At  about  tiiQ  same  time,  tiie  Row  ftroet  horms  pata^l  was  formed  to 
patrol  tiie  main  roads  leadiiy  into  London*  They  were  armed  with 
ptetob,  sabers,  and  truncheons  (elubs), 

HeteopoUtan  BoUm  of  Lnrfcm  (New  BpUee) 

The  Bow  Street  runners  eventually  became  ineffective  as  crimes 
mcreased.  Parliament  pas^d  tiie  MmWspoUtm  FpUoe  Act  in  1829  to 
deal  with  Ae  problem  of  law  enforoementt  and  Kr  Bdb&t  Pee^ 
Qif  land^  Home  Secrete^,  founded  the  Meta^Utan  IBoSm  of  Li^^m, 
ateo  called  tiie  New  B^Hm.  The  New  Police  were  the  first  uniformed 
paid  police t  and  m  Peel%  honor  ttey  came  to  be  known  as  'Gobbles," 
Oi^itaUzmf  on  his  nickname  ^Bobby*" 
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At  first  the  pa^le  of  London  did  not  like  the   New  PoUoe,  and  com- 
plamts  abMit  tiieni  were  iKpresssd  in  ttie  Lgr^^on  Hmeii.  Eventiiilly^ 
racraits  for  ttia  New  PoUoab^an  to  eome  fpom  frtiland,  Baeauseof  ths 
prejudloe  agauist  frlsh  CattoUei,  resentment  toward  the  Metrcpolitan 
PoUoe  inoreaead  even  furtliar* 

The  QigUdi  people  were  notaoeuitomed  to  itriot  poUcmg  as  pFaetioed 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  ttsyb^an  to  aoeuie  him  of  being  a  dletfitor* 
Some  even  su^eitad  thathe  was  plotting  to  overtiirow  the  gownment— 
PeelS  New  PoUee  were  deridid  bb  "Peel%  Bto^c^  Ga^,"  "Blue  DaviJSj" 
mi  ^irty  Papfats."  PTOple often  tiii^w  rotten  apples  and  brictoat  the 
poUee  as  they  patrolled  tiiestreati  of  LondorL. 

h  order  to  enter  the  foraejOni  had  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  The 
pay  was  low$  and  twnoverwas  high,  h  1829,  2,800  men  wera  feoruited^ 
but  1|790  were  dtemlssed  baoause  of  Job  pressures*  Due  to  the  strisses 
from  resentment  of  tiie  ^aoplai  many  offioers  turned  to  drinKuigind 
had  to  be  dismisied  for  biiii  drunk  on  du^« 

ThB  New  PoUee  ware  eonstotly  under  attach «  It  was  rumor  ad  that  thapp^ 
were  armed,  but  tte  only  pipon  tiiey  carried  was  ttie  trunoheonor 
olub,  and  ttiis  was  used  onlyln  ema^enaies# 

Onee  the  London  paopla  raaUgad  tiiesa  poUoemen  did  not  oarrypsj  at-^ 
titudas  toward  the  New  FoUot  started  to  ohax^e*  PoUoe  profea^lonal-- 
ism  b^M  to  develop  as  supiF^isors  demanded  higher  standards  from 
their  employees*  Ihasa  aWards,  Peel%  ref»irnis,  were  the  o^lgiiiof 
what  we  now  oaU  the  PoIoiO^a  of  IWilrai 


I^w  IbforeanMnt  m  Ekanoe 


Bngland  was  not  tha  only  country  with  an  orgajii^ed  polioe  forGa,  Polios 
exbted  in  ^anoe  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  Empire.  Etaneei  then  the 
provbioe  of  Oaul  and  a  partof  ttie  Roman  Empfre,  was  governedby  the 
Emperor  Augi^tus  Caesar^  Idtas  oonaerning  ^oUcli^,  Franca  gave  the 
polioe  eKtansive  oontrol  cvef  matters  suoh  as  ^ 

0  price  aontrols 

•  welfare 

•  pidblla  morals 

•  Ju%lng  offenders 

Today  many  of  these  dutliiire  considered  oi\^il  responsibUities.  Slnoe 
tiie  pollde%  power  came  dlriot^  from  the  emperor  or  tha  king  rather 
than  from  the  aommunltylaBln  the  BigUsh  armd  Ameriaan  systems),  the 
polioe  were  under  strong  central  aontrol. 

fii  Paris  during  ttie  slxtti  ciiihjry,  two  types  of  patrob  were  developed  i 

•  ffie  Cltizen%  N%ht  Guard  to  patrol  the  streets  of  Paris 

•  tiie  Royal  Guard  to  proteot  ^e  kmg 
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The  motto  givmn  to  tiia  Royal  Guapd  by  Kir^  L^^is  K  (ttirteentti 
eantury)  ays,  '^^gUat  ut  Quiasgantj"  whiah  m^ans  Tie  wat;jhei  that 
ttity  may  ile^."  TnieM  words  ara  still  worn  onm  the  emblem  of  toe 
Fpanoh  poUoa  tod^. 

Until  the  ftaneh  Ravolutlon,  tea  Epenoh  poUct    ware  vary  strict  in  their 
inforoemant  of  tha  kmg%  law.  ^ir  term  *y^Der"  cama  from  tha 
FFenoh  poUoe  praatioa  of  oompllii^  files  on  nmjiy  oitlzans.  PoUae 
apymg  on  tha  l^arioh  paople  becama  a  oommon  praotlae. 

However,  ttie  Freneh  polioa  also  astabltehed  i^^any  prMadures  and 
programi  which  ara  in  usa  todayf  such  asi 

I  ema^enoy  resaua  units 
I  poUae  ambulanae  systam 

•  straet  signB 
I  straet  l^hts 

•  house  numbari 

•  Ghildren^  ho^itals 

I  heTp  bi  fmding  work  for  the  unemployad 
I  ichooto  for  ttia  poor. 

In  1791 J  the  ftanah  polioa  astabUshed  a  pasitlovi  oallad  tha  Offleawdi 
Fata  or  paaoa  offloars.  Thasa  officers  wara  li^Med  warrmt  cards  which 
idintifiad  toem  and  gave  ttiem  the  autiiority  to  -  maka  awasts. 

Although  cradit  for  oi^anlzlnf  tiia  f hrst  poUos  flCorce  Is  oftan  givan  to  Sir 
Robert  Peal^  Metr^olitan  PoUce  Act  of  1829,    six  months  prior  to  that, 
In  1828,  Loute-Marfi  ^beUeyma  org aniaad  the    ftafrot  of  BoHee  in 
Franca.  ThiB  forca  constated  of  100  uniformad    officers  oaUed  &rgaiita 
da  vote  or  sarvuits  of  tha  city.  For  tiiafr  prot»ation,  ttiey  carried  a 
waBcu^  cana  dur&ig  the  daytima  and  a  iabre  at  night. 

It  *ould  ba  noted  tiiat  alttiough  tiia  Bpanch  an4M  a^Ush  police  systems 
davelopad  along  similar  Unes,  tiie  Btanoh  pollc»%  autiiorlty  cama  from 
M  king  or  oantral  auttiority  and  toe  autiiorlty  •^f  tiia  Ei^Ush  poUca 
oime  from  the  community. 


Imw  BiJbr^^eiMnt  m  tte  Onited  Slates 

When  tile  colonists  came  to  America,  they  broui^ght  with  tiiam  many  of 
Qi8  ct^toms  and  laws  of  tiielr  nativa  lands»  inc^aiding  thair  methods  of 
law  anforcemant.  Sinoe  most  of  tha  colonists  vware  B^lishp  QigUsh 
police  traditions  pravalled  in  tiie  New  World. 

As  toe  Unitad  ^tas  daval^ed,  tha  coun^  fou^nd  itsalf  spUt  Into  tw 
r^ionSp  toe  industrial  norto  and  toe  agriculturfbl  souto.  Ufa  in  toa 
nortoern  r^ton  was  mora  urban  than  in  the  Sou  th^  so  toe  mtohman  Cer 
Donstabli)  Qfstem  of  poUcmg  grew.  In  too  ^utQi,  toa  A^lff  systam  of 
poUaing  took  hoM* 


dostes  a  coUaatlon  of  detaUed  documents  relntiz^  to  some  person* 
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At  tiie  and  of  the  eighteen^  oentu^  when  there  were  still  only  a  few 
large  ottiei,  the  n%ht  watoh  was  ttie  recorded  type  of  poUoe  duty*  &i 
1636,  Boston  formed  tte  first  night  wateh,  which  required  all  ^te- 
^diad  males  of  18  years  or  older  to  stand  tiiis  wateh  without  pay.  New 
York  b^an  the  Ratelwaeht  20  years  later  in  1656,  h  1700,  Philadelphia 
eatablished  a  watohman  system  in  which  citizens  were  obUgatad  to  take 
turns  being  watchmen. 

Tha  colonists  had  tiie  same  problem  with  the  watchmen  that  had  Qceurrei 
earUar  in  Q:^lwdi  they  often  slept  on  duty.  After  a  time,  watch  duty 
began  to  be  a^i^ad  as  a  puntehment  for  committing  a  crima. 


EUnrnma  law  Biforcament 

After  1800,  ftiU-tima  police  departments  became  nore  common  in  tha 
United  States  beoauie  of  riots  and  dtoturbances  occurring  in  major 
cities,  fii  1800,  Naw  York  City  oigmized  thm  f  ta*st  profe^ional  poUea 
force  rasponslbla  for  24^our  patroUng«  to  later  years,  New  York  was 
influanoed  by  Sir  Robert  Paalfe  Metropolitan  Police  Act  of  1829,  as 
were  many  other  major  cities  such  as  Phllada^hla,  Boston,  San 
ftanctooo,  and  ^icago.  By  1870,  most  American  cities  had  established 
fuU-tima  poUca  forces. 

Unlika  other  counties,  the  United  States  davaloped  police  agencies  at 
fte  local  laval  instead  of  at  Aa  national  level.  As  the  country  moved 
west  I  law  enforcamant  continued  to  o^anize  at  local  leveb.  Hie  poraa, 
a  group  which  gatiiarad  temporari^  to  assist  ttie  local  sheriff,  was  de- 
rived from  a  medieval  Biglidi  I^al  process.  This  was  called  tiie  pos^ 
oomitatais,  maanii^  *^owar  of  ttia  coun^,"  and  it  gave  the  local  govern- 
ment thm  r^ht  to  summon  assistance  to  enforce  ttie  laws,  la  the  Wast, 
the  sheriff  cwld  ga&er  tomi^e^le  to  form  a  posse  which  could  help 
him  chase  down  a  fugttiva  crimmaL  Ihis  was  nearly  tiia  only  form  of 
law  and  order  until  organised  police  departments  ware  esti^llshad« 


StmUi  Boliee 

To  combat  ttie  outlaws  and  criminab  of  the  d^,  states  developed  state 
police  forces  to  assist  tiie  sheriff  or  local  poUca  departmental  The  f ^st 
state  poUca  ware  the  T^ms  Bm^mi,  astabllshed  in  1835«  Pennsylvania 
o^anized  its  state  police  in  1902,  and  ^e  Miohlg£ui  State  Police  was 
formed  m  1916.  The  federal  government  did  not  become  involved  with 
law  enforcamant  until  1924  ^an  tiie  Fadaral  Bmrau  of  Inrastigatlm 
was  form^.  Frior  to  tiiat,  thm  Postal  hspectiora  Office  (estiUblished  in 
1829)  handtod  some  criminal  activities,  but  most  of  the  crime  fighting 
was       responsbility  of  local,  county,  or  state  govarnmanta»  The 
major  problem  tiiat  piqued  policing  m  the  United  States  was  poUtical 
involvements  Durii^  the  late  nmeteentii  century  and  the  b^inning  of 
the  twentieth,  police  officers  were  usualty  hfred  on  the  basis  of  poUtical 


a  body  of  persons  summoned  by  tiie  sheriff  to  assist  in  preserving 
peace. 
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infli"^nee,  r^ardleis  of  their  quaUfleations.  Thm  aleetion  of  poUoe 
offieers  also  araated  problems  in  law  anforeemant*  Thm  offioer  often 
would  not  aet  for  fear  of  of fanding  someone  arid  visibly  losii^  thm  next 
eleotlon. 

Vm^a&iMm  Aot  and  tim  CSvU 

To  solve  the  problem  of  hiring  md  saFeaning  new  amployeas,  cities  and 
countiai  lookad  to  the  federal  f  ovarnmant  for  guidanoe.  Li  1883,  the 
PesfflBtoQ  Art  was  pusad  whiah  aatabUshad  ttim  Civil  Servloe  for  f adar- 
^  employaas.  Tarn  act  gava  the  govarnmant  a  tool  for  regu^tlnf  tha 
hlrli^  of  parsonnal  and  lesianad  tiie  inAuenoe  of  poUtios  on  tiia  hirii^  of 
poUee.  Onea  oandldatas  wara  raquired  to  pass  tests  of  ^ility,  poUoe 
forces  baaama  more  affective  in  enforcii^  ffia  laws.  Itefore  the  impla- 
mentation  of  this  aoti  tha  poUae  officer^  job  was  primarily  to  maintain 
order* 


Use  of  T^ii^Vsgf  m  Iaw  Bnforoemut 

During  the  ftst  part  of  the  twentieffi  oantury,  poUaa  departments 
startad  devaloplng  and  moditying  many  of  tha  naw  invantions  being  used 
in  law  enforaament#  ^me  examplas  ares 

a  automobilas  bb  a  part  of  patrol 

•  telephones  in  aaU  boxes  for  foot  pati'ol  of f icars 

9  radio  reaeivers  in  patrol  oars  to  reeaive  oaUs 

m  two-way  radios  in  patrol  oars  for  the  of f ioar  to  talk  to  haadquartars« 

Durii^  tha  1930s,  whan  thm  prohibition  amendment  was  in  effeat,  poUaa 
wara  disUkad  beoausa  tiiay  had  to  anforoe  a  very  unpopular  law«  Thm 
sUgma  ttiat  parlc^  plaoad  on  law  enforoemant  remained  until  tha  and  of 
World  War  n. 


PdUm  Standapto  and  CtfttflMtlm 

FoUowli^  World  War     many  men  who  had  served  in  tha  military  polloe 
miits  startad  looking  towud  law  anforoemant  as  a  oareer  after  dis-^ 
oha^e  from  the  serviee«  As  tiiey  returned  to  tiieir  home  towns^  tha 
smaU  towns  grew  largeri  inareaslng  the  need  for  mora  quaUfiad  polioa 
foroas. 

Itia  govarnmant  passad  the  G.L       and  more  paopla  were  able  to  go  to 
aoU^a.  Aftar  tiia  Korean  oonfUat,  ttia  govarnmant  passed  the  Law  En- 
foreement  Idueation  ft^ram  (LEEP)  to  halp  pay  for  tha  aduoation  of 
new  i^pliaants  to  thm  law  enforcement  flald  and  to  eduoata  off ioars 
a^aady  employed. 


stigmai  a  mark  of  shama  or  di^aaa. 

G.L  ^Ui  laws  which  provided  finanolal  support  to  help  returning 
mUitary  personnel  find  a  place  in  soclaty  (for  education,  housingi  etc.). 
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Viith  more  opportunities  for  higher  aduaa^- ion,  an  inar^aitd  naad  for 
quaUty  poUoe  forees,  and  the  Interest  of  mEltai^  veterans  in  law 
enforcement  m  a  oaraer,  poUaa  agencies  were  able  to  ohoose  qualified 
people  from  among  many  appUoanti.  In  order  to  ensure  that  poUoe  offi 
oers  were  qualified  p  many  states  b^an  to  establish  MrUfiMtloii  of 
poUoe  officers.  Standwds  are  established  by  eommissloners  or  boards 
and  appUcants  must  meet  ttiese  standards  in  order  to  be  oertified. 

NOlK  To  be  a  poUoe  offioer  or  a  corrections  officer  in  the  State  of 
Floridaf  you  must  pass  toe  poMoe  or  corrections  officer  recruit  training 
course  and  be  certified  by  toe  Florida  Criminal  Justice  Standards  Train- 
li^  Commission. 


of  Soma  Bopular  l^mi 

The  or^ln  of  toe  term  ^police"  is  toe  Greek  word  politeia,  which  means 
toe  government  of  toe  city  md  ^plied  to  civil  officers  who  ran  toe 
city.  Later^  in  toe  Latin  ^u^^e  of  tiie  Romans^  toe  word  became 
poUtiai  in  French  it  became  poUce  and  was  applied  to  people  who 
enforced  toe  law.  Q^land  and  tater  toe  United  States  adopted  the 
Btench  word  police. 

Original  meanings  of  other  words  used  for  law  enforcement  officers  are 

•  patrols-derived  from  toe  R^snch  word  patrouiller,  which  means  to  go 
through  puddles 

m  cop-derived  from  a  nortoern  British  ejcpression  which  means 

const^le  on  patrol  or  chief  of  police 
m  copper—a  term  used  to  describe  toe  badge  toat  officers  wore  on  toeir 

shirt  or  outer  garment. 


B]stoi7  of  Law  Bafwoemmt 

1.  titoing  system 

m  groups  of  ten  families  (tithing) 

0  each  member  of  toe  group  responsible  for  otoer  members 

•  reeve  responsible  for  law  enforcement  in  each  shire 
m  tithli^  system  of  patrol  in  each  shire 

•  hired  night  watchmen  who  call  out  time  and  weather  every  hour 

2,  keepers  of  toe  peace  (bte  twelfto  century) 

•  knights  yarding  gates  and  bribes  to  keep  unwanted  people  out  of 
toe  city  or  kingdom 


^wttflMtloiii  a  dectoation  that  something  is  true  or  aQQur&f  H^ 


3«  M^h  and    waFd  ^stem  (late  thirteantii  century) 
4  statute  ^Gt  WinaheiteF 

4  Hitehmeen  bi  guardhousa  of  eaoh  gate  from  sun^t  to  sunrise 

4,  fllilfip  and  n^ht  watoh  (revsnteenth  aentupy) 
4iil|ht  w&mtohmen  pat  ^ollii^  tiie  straeti  of  London 

5.  Bow    aa^t  runners  aiid  horsi  patrol  (#ighteentii  oantury) 

<  an  Off  aimtead  poUos  fo^e  aonstatu^  of  aonit^lai  iuperviisd  by  a 

li^h  aon^^t^le 
m  arintd  hoorM  patrol 

6*  iM  Polios 

«  UtropoZ  litan  Polioe  of  London  (New  Polioe)  founded  by  Sir  Rob#rt 

Fail  throoufh  Metropolitan  PDUoe  Aot  of  1829 
m  the  f frst    paid  poUee  o^anization 

KOTl!  Autiion*lty  of  the  ^igUdi  polioe  eame  from  the  oommunity, 

fc  Vtmt 

m  t^olypas        ^trol:  citizens*  night  guard  and  royal  guard  (iixtti 
ceiilyry) 

*  6stil)liAed  QOffioers  de  pate  ^eace  of floers)  fai  the  eighteenth  denary 

•  astibliaied  cniany  pr^E'ams  itlU  ta  use  today  such  as  emergency 
feioua  units    and  poUoa  ambutoce  system 

Authon^Ity  of  tL    r^enoh  poUoe  eame  from  the  knig  or  oentral 
authoilt^ 

*  nigliltfatoh    wltiiout  p^  In  big  cities 

#  fMfuU^Uiise  poUae  servloe  in  New  York  in  1800^  patterned  after 
J^llft  Mst&opaUtm  PoUee  Act  of  1829 

0  Prtleton  -^fe^t  of  1883  —  poUos  hfrmg  r^ulations  and  aotual 
b^toiinf  of*  poUce  law  anforoemant  Jobs 

#  u^ofteohn^^l^y  in  law  anforotmant,  such  as  automobiles  and  two- 

#  entabUihrneE^t  of  polioe  standards 


H&w  eonplate    tiia  F€Yiew  qu^ttons  b^bin^  m  the  n»t  p^e« 
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YirU^B  jcm  BmwBtm  on  a  aeparete  sheet  of  peper. 

1,  Which  of  the  following  d€Soribe  the  tithfrig  lystemf  (ChooM  aJl 
ooFrect  answers.) 

a.  Thm  oommunity  wae  divided  into  froups  of  ten  fimillei* 

b.  It  was  abo  oallad  ttie  Mapm  ^rta» 

0.  Eaeh  member  of  the  group  was  responiible  forproteotion  of 
ottiar  members. 

d.  A  ehlaf  offloer  of  the  eommunlty,  called  a  raive,  was  reiponii^ble 
for  proteotlon  of  the  members  of  the  oommunity. 

2,  What  Is  tile  origin  of  the  term  tariff"? 

a#  "tfiare"  and  "ras^nstoiUty,"  where  each  mambirof  the  dommitE^ 
nity  diarad  responsibUties  of  proteatmg  eaah  Qtiiir 

b«  ^stiirm^  and  ^aavei"  whan  a  reeve  was  responslbli  for  maintainBiig 
order  wlthui  a  ^fra  in  ^^land 

e.  **rtake"  and  laaveip"  when  In  ancient  times  a  man  shook  a  psttl^3 
for  halp^  so  tiiat  aU  men  whp  heard  It  would  leave  what  they 
were  doing  to  help 

d,  "share"  and  ^Veeva^"  where  ^yeral  oommunities  shared  one 
reave^  who  was  tiia  chiaf  officer  under  tiie  king 

3,  What  wara  tiie  problems  of  the  tithing  system  in  Bigland?  iChooB^ 
aU  corract  aLnswersJ 

a.  Itae  high  constable  governad  tite  whole  shira  and  was  not 

accwnt^le  to  anyone » 
b*  P^^la  did  not  r^ort  aU  crimes  becauss  all  mimbars  of  a  tithfcig 

wara  rasponsibla  for  tiia  criminal  acts  of  each  membar* 
0.  People  hfrad  oAars  to  take  their  watch  at  night,  and  tha  hired 

watchman  did  not  do  a  raqponsbla  Job. 
d.  Mi^  youi^  men  were  raquirad  to  patrol  at  ni 


Fot  qpas^^        Hhm  fo^ntag  i^em  wwa  ubbS  to  Bgtand^  Mate] 
tile  sf^trnm  to  the  lift  coftimi  trttti  tiia  ^mmfyWim  in  the  right  cobin 
IMta  the  latter  of  tiia  ^ma^^n  bf  the  numb^  of  tta  ^steia  m 
papw« 

4«  keepers  of  the  peace     a»  patrolled  the  main  roads  of  London  oti 

horseback,  armed  with  pistols 

5.  watch  and  ward  b.  an  organised  poUca  foroi  oonsistinf 

of  constablM 

6«  dilver  and  shake  c.  Imights  who  guarded  gates  and  bridges  tto 

keep  unwanted  peopte  out  of  the  klngdo^-ms 

7*  few  Street  runner 

8*  Bow  Street  horse 

patrol  g  g  (eontlnuid  on  next  p8g*«) 
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d.  watahmen  who  patrolled      streets  of 
Ijondon  at  nighty  calling  out      hour  and 
weather  conditions 

e.  ^steni  introduoed  by  tiie  Statute  of 
Wincheiter  to  fUMd  a  walled  town  by 
pMcii^  a  watoh  in  a  guardhouse  at  each  gate 

9*  Whloh  ^^&m  of  the  foUowlng  desoribe  tte  New  Police  whloh  were 
organised   in  Biiland  m  ttie  nineteen^  oentury? 

a.  It  was  ^aied  on  thf  Metropolitan  PoUae  Act  of  182 9« 

b,  Bigteii^%  Home  Seeratary,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  founded  It, 

o»  Many  ^olioe  officers  quit  the  Job  or  turned  to  drinking  because  of 

the  pr^^sure  and  the  ^ople%  resentments 
d,  AU  ^13ca  offioera  carried  pini  and  olubi  to  help  them  arreit 

orlmlnaJs  more  easily. 

10*  Whloh  tw^  t^ii  of  patrola  policed  Paris  during  the  si^rth  oentury? 

a.  Citl^raa  N^ht  Guard 
bi  watch  snd  ward  patrol 
Oi  Royal  ^3uaFd 
d.  Vi^llat   ut  Quiisoant 

11*  List  fow  E^i^ograms  we  use  today  which  were  eitabllshed  by  the 
franch  poUoa. 

12.  Hii  authority  of  the  Q^Uih  pollee  oame  from  the  ,  but  the 

aythDrlty  of  ttit  ftaneh  police  came  from  the  p 


13.  America  developed  the  ^^stem  of  poUee  in  ttie  North  m\6 

tlii  ^stim  in  the  South. 

14.  iloh  citr  developed  a  fuU-tlme  police  force  after  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act   of  1829? 

a.  Philadelphia 
bi  Boston 
c.  Mew  Y&rk 
di  Chicago 

15.  What  was  Qia  main  differance  between  the  development  of  the 
polloi  iystem  in  America  and  that  of  otiier  countries  iuch  as 
S^land  aa^  E^anoe? 

a.  iStabU^Biniant  of  the  eherif f  system  in  America  vs*  police  system 

In  othec^  aountries 
bi  raquire^nent  of  uniforms  in  America  vs.  nonunlformed  police  in 

other  countries 

€,  polioe%  right  to  arrest  criminate  in  America  vs.  policed  duty  to 
rtport  srlmes  to  the  high  constable  or  the  king  in  otter  countries 
divelep^nent  of  ^Uce  agencies  at  the  local  level  in  Amerloa  vs. 
It  ttie  n^Atlonal  level  in  ottier  countries 
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18*  Whieh  two  of  the  foUowij|were  pfoWerGms  of  the  Amerlean  police 

a*  hirii^  polioe  otti^mfB  oiiUie  baili  Oft  poUtioal  influenoe 

b.  Involvamant  of  a  national  law  enforc^^^ment  agenQy^  tiie  Federal 

l^aau  of  tavaitigatlcn(FBDi  in  sorn»e  of  the  local  erimea 
o.  aleotion  of  poUoe  ottimB 

d.  Fequiremant  of  poUc^  officers  to  wa^mr  unlformi 

17*  to  order  to  hirB  qualified  poliee  offigeH,  ^  the  American  government 

pa^ed  the   ^         Aot  In  1883  whioh  ^^tttabliihed  r^ulating 

hlrir^  procedittes. 

18*  Which  ^ea  of  the  fouov/lil  eontrlbutetH  to  the  establishment  of 
police  itandardi  and  QertKloation  in  Oie     United  States? 

a,  iarvlce  in  the  miUtw^  police  during  ^end  after  World  War  n 
hm  need  for  more  quUifii^poUce  forces  s 
c*  mora  opportunltiaa  for  titter  aduOatfcion 
d,  end  of  World  War  D  Md  Korean  qonfltUct 

19*  What  is  tiie  origin  of  the  term  "^liQe**? 

a.  ftench  word  patjOu^lar  which  meftn^  *  to  go  through  puddles 
b«  Roman  word  polltjgug  which  rnean^  ^oonstable  on  patrol 
c*  Qiglish  word  polit  v^oh  meaM  aity  ^government 
d.  Greek  word  ^lit^  whioh  means       t  government  of  the  city  and 
appUad  to  civil  offiSersof  the  aity 
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Block  Ii  Law  aforoament  ^stenn 

TJiA  Bz  Jaw  Biforesineiit  of  Mii^ 


ywr  tnstaator  tor  ttis  pnt^t  for  ttiis  untt  (b  B).  you  oom- 

plste  ttie  pretratp  your  Insteuator  wlUlet  ^Oki  Idkw  whetti^K^  to  stud^ 
ttili  untt  or  to  take  ttia  postt^t^ 


ft        Law  Bifordement  ^des  of  E^tds 
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to  order  to  baooms  mors  familmr  with  tiie  duties  and  reiponsibllltteiof 
law  enforGamant  offloarii  ym  ^ould  know  tiia  atiliaalstaI^da^d^  an 
officar  ta  aKpaotad  to  i^hold*  Jn  thii  unit,  wa  will  dlsouss  s%^^fa.iliw 
enforoamant  aodes  of  athioi. 
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Upon  eompletion  of  this  unit,  ym  ahmild  be  able  to  do  thm  followinf  on  a 
wFlttan  t€it: 

Identify  ttie  purpo^  for  ttie  daval^ment  of  a  oode  of  etiiloe  for  law 
anforoamant  off  ioars. 

2.  Complete  statements  abwt  tiie  Folioa  Coda  of  Ittiles  by  filling  in 
tha  blanks. 

3.  Matoh  tiia  artiotes  of  tha  ^lons  of  ^Uoa  Ethles  to  statamants 
whioh  e^labi  thain« 

4.  Ust  at  laast  four  prmo^las  mppearuig  in  ttia  tiiraa  poUoa  codas  of 
ettilas. 

5.  Glvan  axamples  of  situations  whloh  might  confront  a  law  anforoe- 
ment  official,  idantlfy  tha  approprlata  atiiical  action  to  take  In  aach 
sifaiation. 
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law  BifofeeiMiit  dspto  of 


Hie  FmSu  ^{Qt^mB  devslopad  in  Big  land  may  be  Qon^M^fid  tts  first 
code  of  etiiioal  eonfflluet  tor  tew  anforcsment  pw»wi#l,  lil954,  the 
BsUcie         of  ^b^sm  was  Introduoed  to  Amerieati  poHci  officers,  and 
m  1956  tile  Cuo^^of  R»Uee  Kite  ware  developed  to  enoourage  a 
ppofa^Ionalism  f^f  ^3aw  enforeament  offlaeps* 


Thm  P^Ban  RefaFma 

The  Wmim  Bm^tm^m  as  eontainad  m  the  MetropoMt^n  polea  A.ct  of 
1829  formed  Uie  lotmdatlon  for  later  eodas  of  etfi^^,  Tnienf^x'nis 
molude  the  followtji^g  prme^laii 

•  It  should  be  undeP^^to^  tiiat  ttie  prinolple  ob^ot  Is  to  pFavent  cpime* 

•  &fary  affort  of  tt*^  poUoe  is  to  ba  diraotad  toward  thjsgoaiof 
prevention.  The  i^ecurity  of  persons  and  proper^  to 
praMrvation  of  m  ^oUoe  ast^Ushmant  will  be  better  effeotea  in  ftis 
way  than  by  tte       taction  and  punish mant  of  the  off^ndar  after  tixm 
faet. 

m  The  oonstable  wlll_  be  oIvU  and  obUg mg  to  aU  people    avery  rank  an^ 
□lass. 

m  The  eonstabte  mu^t  ba  partloular^  aautlous  not  to  interfere  id^  or 
unneaassarlly  In  o^dmr  to  miQce  a  d^lay  of  his  auttiority. 

•  When  requfred  to  Mot»  he  will  do  so  with  deoislori  and  boldness* 

•  Ha  may  e^^loit  aJL_  oooaslons  for  the  fullest  support  bi  tlie  proper 
exeroise  of  his  ^U^Biority, 

m  He  must  ramemb#tt  that  there  Is  no  quaUf leatloii  so  iJidispensable  as  a 
perfeet  aommand  ^f  tamper. 

•  Ha  shall  never  sufffer  himself  to  be  moved  in  the  sUghtiildsfX'ee  by 
any  la^af  e  or  tii&aats  tiiat  may  be  used. 

•  If  he  does  hto  duty    in  a  quiet  and  detarmined  marin^rf  suotioonduot 
will  probably  e^^it^s  the  weU=^Isposed  of  the  bystaadetatoasstet  him 
If  he  requires  ^enux. 

•  Partieutar  oare  Js  t^ro  ba  taken  that  the  oonsteblee  of  thi police  do  not 
form  false  notions  m^t  their  duties  and  powersp 


dtttai  a  Set  of  moraH.  prineiplss  or  values. 
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BoUoB  Od*  of  BOkim 


m  19S4p  the  ODte  of  mtkim  was  Inteoduced  m  the  United  States 

to  provide  guideUnei  to  law  enforaement  per^nnel  for  the  perfornianGe 
of  ttiefr  duties  and  for  tiie  measurement  of  thefr  work  and  attitudes 
against  an  aee^toble  standard.  The  PoUee  Code  of  Ettiioi  provides 
that  a  law  enforoement  officer  accept  tiie^  attitudes  s 

1*  "My  fundamental  duty  is  to  ^^rve  manklndi  to  saf^^rd  life  and 
property  I  to  proteot  tiie  miiu^ent  ag  amet  deception^  the  weak 
agamst  ^pre^ion  or  bitimidationi  and  the  peaceful  ^amst  violence 
or  dlsorderi  to  respect  tiie  constitutional  right  of  all  men  to  liberty, 
equality^  Md  justice*" 

2.  "I  will  never  act  offleiNii^." 

3.  "I  will  mauitabi  courageous  calm  in  ttie  face  of  dai^er^  scorn  or 
ridicule,  snd  develop  self^estraint." 

4.  "I  will  never  employ  unnecesa^  force  or  violence*" 

5.  "I  will  never  permit  perMnal  feeUng s^  prejudioe,  anmc^tti^  or 
frlenddi^s  to  influence  my  decisions." 

6«  "I  will  keep  my  private  Ufe  mwltted  as  an  example  to  alL" 

7,  "I  rccopilze  the  badge  of  my  office  as  a  ^mbol  of  public  faith ,  tuid  I 
accept  It  as  a  public  trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true  to  the 
ettilcs  of  poUce  service*" 

8.  "With  no  compromise  for  crime  and  with  retentless  prosecution  of 
crlmmals,  I  will  enforce  the  law  oourteously  and  appropriately 
without  fear  or  favors  malice  or  ill  wlU." 

9«  "I  will  never  accept  p^tultte*" 

10.  "Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a  confidential  nature  or  tiiat  is  confided 
to  me  ki  my  official  capacity  will  be  kept  ever  secret  unless 
revelation  is  necessary  In  tiie  performance  of  my  duty." 

11,  "I  will  constant^  strive  to  achieve  tiiese  objectives  and  ideals  * 
dedloatlng  myself  before  God  to  my  chosen  profe^ion^  law 
^forcement. 


otnokm^t  in  a  meddlesome  manner* 

antaQMltlra;  ill  will  or  resentment  tending  toward  active  hostility. 
mmU^di  spotlessty  clean,  not  stained. 

I^taittlesi  somattimg  given  voluntarily  or  beyond  obligation  usuaUy  m 
rettirn  for  or  in  aynticlpatlon  of  some  ^rvice* 

 HI-.  
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^mom  of  WoUm  BOdm 


The  professional  status  of  law  enforcement  careers  was  fiu*ther  en- 
hanoed  In  1656  by  tiie  writii^  of  the  aumm  of  FoU^  Ettii«»  Ihese 
canons  are  compoied  of  ^e  following  eleven  articles  i 


e  AtOmlm  1.  Hie  law  enforcement  officer^  primary  rasponsi- 

Primary  Respon-  bility  is  the  protaotion  of  the  people  of  the 

sibllity  of  Jobi  United  States. 

•  Atti^B  2«  The  American  system  of  government  does  not 
limitations  of  give  absolute  power  to  any  person  or  any  insti- 
Authorltyi  tution.  The  officers  must  take  care  not  to 

pwvert  its  charactery  especially  since  they  are 
prime  defenders  of  that  system. 

•  Arttele  3.  The  officers  should  a^A^u^  study  the 
Duty  of  Being  principles  of  tee  lawsi  their  responsibilities  in 
Familiar  with  thm  particulars  of  law  enforcement^  and  their 
the  Law  and  wite  relationship  to  other  public  officials,  especially 
Responsibilities  on  the  matters  of  Jurisdiction. 

of  Self  and  Other 
PubUc  Officlalsi 

•  Arttete  4.  The  officers  should  not  employ  lU^al  maanSj  no 
Utilisation  of  matter  how  worthy  the  end.  If  the  law  is  to  be 
Propmf  Memns  to  honored^  it  must  first  be  honored  by  those  who 
Gain  ftoper  Qidsi  enforce  it. 


•  Artlale  5.  'Die  officers  should  cooperate  fuUy  with  other 
Cooperation  with  pubUc  official  in  the  discharge  of  authorized 
Pufallc  Officials        duties,  r^ardless  of  party  affiliation  or 

in  ttie  Discharge        personal  prejudice, 
of  Their  Author- 
ized Duties  s 

•  Attala  6,  Law  enforcement  officers  should  lead  the  Uves 
ftivate  Conduct:       of  decent  and  honorable  persons.  They  will 

conduct  their  private  Uves  in  such  a  way  that 
tee  public  will  r^ard  teem  as  examples  of 
stiAility,  fidelityi  and  morality. 

•  j^W^  7m  The  officers  shall  conduct  toeir  official  lives  in 
Conduct  toward        a  manner  which  will  inspire  confidence  and 

tee  Public  I  trust.  They  will  give  service  to  the  people  from 


neither  preference  nor  prejudice  but  rather  as 
duly  appointed  officers  of  tee  laW|  discharging 
teeir  sworn  obligations* 


to  ^irarts  to  corrupt. 


Idim^y:  marked  by  carefuli  imremitting  attention  or  persistent 
application. 
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Conduet  in 
AFresting  and 
Dealuig  with 
Law  Violatorsi 


Gifts  and  Favo^i 


ftaientation  of 
^idenoei 


Thm  offleers  ihaU  usa  their  powers  of  srrsit 
strict^  in  aoeordanee  with  the  law  and  with  due 
r^ard  to  the  rights  of  tiis  citlzsni  oonoerned. 
They  should^  at  all  times,  have  a  olear  apprf:ela- 
tion  of  their  reiponslbilities  Bn6  limitations  re^ 
gardlng  detention  of  the  violators^ 

The  offloarSp  represent^»^  govsrnmant,  should 
be  firm  In  refusli^  glftSf  favors^  or  gratuities, 
large  or  smaU,  whioh  ean  be  interpreted  as  cap- 
able of  Influenelng  their  Judgment  in  the  dis- 
ohacge  of  their  duties« 

The  offieers  should  be  equaUy  conoerned  with 
the  prosaoution  of  the  wrongdoer  and  with  the 
defense  of  Ae  innooent.  They  ^ould  asoertain 
what  aonstltutes  evidenaa  and  should  present 
such  evidenaa  Impartially  and  without  maUaa, 
The  of flaers  should  m^e  speaial  efforts  to 
inorease  tteir  peraeptlon  and  skill  of 
observation,  beaausa  in  many  situations  tiiey 
bear  tiie  sola  impartial  testimony  to  the  facts 
of  a  aasa« 


Attitude  toward 
the  Frofasloni 


The  officers  should  r^ard  tiielr  duties  as  a  pub- 
Ua  trust  and  responsibility  as  pubUo  servants, 
'ney  should  strive  to  make  the  best  possible 
f^pUaatlon  of  salenae  to  the  solution  of  crime 
and  strive  for  effective  leadership  and  public 
safety^  They  should  ^preclate  the  Importimce 
and  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  hold 
police  work  to  be  an  honorable  prof essloUf 
rendering  valu^le  service  to  their  community 
and  aountry# 


Suinmary 

Law  enforaement  codes  of  ethics  have  been  developed  to  provide  a 
foundation  for  aaaept^le  standards  of  professional  performanae  and 
personal  conduct,  and  to  provide  guidelines  to  fulfill  these  aaaeptable 
standards.  The  l^igUsh  PeeUan  Beforms  of  T829  formed  the  foundation 
of  modem  American  standards  such  as  thm   oiiom  Code  of  Ethics  (1954} 
and  thm  Canons  of  PoUae  Ethics  (1956)«  M  ^  ^^t  these  aodes  Include  the 
foUowli^  concepts! 

•  Ifte  primary  respoMibUlty  is  the  protection  of  Uf e  and  property 
s  equal  service  to  eve^body 

m  limitation  of  authority 

•  warnings  gainst  the  misuse  of  power 
m  cooperation  with  other  pubUa  officials 

•  exemplary  private  and  personal  aonduat 
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law  anforoement  officers  must  uphold  and  enfore©  ths  taw  without  mis- 
usmg  thefr  powarSf  and  th#y  must  be  judged  by  tiieir  performanee  In 
botii  ttalr  public  ajid  private  Uves. 
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Ravlaw  ^^ttiMM  Qm  B) 


Write  ymsf  araw ^  on  a  ^^mte         of  ^pw« 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  fop  dsvelopinf  a  law  enforo^ment  ood#  of 
athies? 

Fc^  Qi^ticra  2-  4^  s^Mt  wOTdb)  trom  ttia  Urt  bslow  to  mmplate 
ewrMtisr  Moh  statemmt  em^mtag  the  PoU^  Cote  of  ^tti^^  Write 
w by  tta  queMon  mimb^  m  fwr  pspCT« 


ehwlty  justiee 

oonstltutional  liberty 

eleotlon  life 

equality  maUae 

ethios  trust 

faith  vietory 

force  vlolenee 


2*  The  fundamentel  duty  of  a  law  enforeement  offieer  Is  to  safeguard 

md  pro^rty  and  to  respeot  the  ^  rif ht  of  all  men 

to  ,  ^  m6  p 

3,  Law  enforcement  officers  should  never  employ  unneoessary 


4.  As  a  tew  enforeement  offieer,  "I  reoognize  the  badge  of  my  of  flee  as 

a  symbol  of  publle  ^  and  I  aoeept  it  as  a  pubUe  to  be 

held  so  long  as  I  am  teue  to  the  of  pubUo  serviee." 

For  qiMttom  5-11,  Mtoot  wcsdb)  ttom  Om  Ust  below  to  complete 
wtT^Og^  Mch  statemmt  ra^^m^  Vtm  Canom  of  PoUm  Ettilra« 
Write  tto  wofdte)  ^  ttie  qi^rtloa  numb^  on  your  paper. 


Wc^IM 


accept  malice 

affiliation  prejudice 

authority  private 

confidence  public 

ImpartiaUy  refuse 

limitations  ,  responsibilities 

trust 


5*  A  law  enforcement  of f icer^s  conduct  must  be  Just  as  respect- 

able as  hbylier  professional  conduct. 

6.  Officers  should  cooperate  ful^  with  other  public  officials  in  the  dis- 
charge of  authorized  duties,  regardleis  of  party  ^  or  perion- 

al^  
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7,  A       anforoement  off ioer  must  pr@i€nt  evidenQe 
witiiout  , 

8.  Officers  ih^ld  have  a  alear  appreciation  of  thefr 
and  ^r^ardinf  arrest  of  violators* 


9.  A       anforoement  offioer  should 


and 


all  glftSi  large  or  smaU, 

10.  The  AmeriGan  ^stem  of  government  limits  the  ^of  Its 

offieers  and  mstitutions. 

11*  Evety  law  enforeement  offioer  must  conduct  himself /^er^lf  in  suoh 
a  manner  as  will  inspte  and  * 

12*  Lost  Vamm  codes  of  etiiioal  oonduet  developed  for  law  enforeement 
offieers. 

13*  List  iom  prmclples  which  are  ineluded  in  each  of  the  three  eodes  of 
ethics* 

Fw  items  14-!4p  match  Ihm  ^Aavlon  listed  cm  ttia  left  to  the 
^^cipriata  arttoto  of  ttie  i^Mm  of  PoMea  Mite  listed  m  ttie  ri^t. 
IMta  ttia  tetter  of  ttie  tfttete  by  ttia  b^uvtor  number  cm  your  paper. 


BAavlor 

14*  refuse  free  dinners 

IS*  give  testimony  impartially  and 
without  maUoe 

16.  r^ard  duties  as  a  pidbUe  tri^t 

17.  appreciate  responsibilities  and 
limitations 

18.  Indira  confidence  and  trtat 

19.  be  an  OKample  of  stability^  fidelity^ 
and  moraUty 

20.  disregard  personal  prejudice  or 
party  affiliation 

21*  honor  tiie  law 

22.  protect  tte  pe^la 

23.  have  no  ^Mlute  power 

24.  Imow  the  Juri^iation  of 
responsibility 


Artlele 

a.  primary  responsi-- 
biUty  of  Job 

b.  limitations  of 
autiiority 

e.  taiowledge  of  the 
law  and  responsi- 
bilities of  self 
and  other  public 
official 

d*  utilization  of 
proper  means  to 
gam  proper  ends 

e*  cooperation  wltii 
pubUc  officials  in 
tiie  discharge  of 
autiiorlzed  duties 

f*  private  conduct 

g*  conduct  toward  the 
pubUe 

h.  conduct  in  arresting 
and  dealing  with  law 
violators 

i.  gifts  and  favors 
J.  presentation  of 

evidence 
k.  attitude  toward  the 
profession 
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25,  Supposa  that  a  patrol  officap       ajnan  standing  on  a  narrow  ledgs 
of  a  buildbig  ttiraatenmg  to  jump.  The  poUea  offloer  was  told  that 
tiie  man  was  upset  beoauie  his  wife  had  left  him  and  tiiat  ttie  man 
had  racmt^  been  rateMsd  from  a  mental  Institution.  ^  tiie  offiesr 
approaohedy  the  man  on  tha  ledge  threatened  to  Jump.  At  tiiis  point, 
it  would  have  been  impropriate  for  tiie  police  offioer  to  sayi 

a.  "Get  off  tiiat  ledge  i  every  body  has  troubles." 

b.  "Your  wife  has  Just  arrivedf  oome  on  m  and  talk  to  herJ* 
e.  "I  dare  you  to  Jump!  You  won^  do  it," 

d.  "Come  off  ttat  le%e,  Romeo." 

26.  to  the  mmm  situation^  flie  polioe  offioer  reseued  the  man  whc 
called  the  officer  a  'tacist  pig."  to  response  to  tiie  msult.  tf^ 
officer  answeredp  "I  Just  saved  your  Ufa,  you  fool."  The  offi^e^ 
remark  wasi 

a.  inappropriate.  The  officer  shwld  have  said,  "Your  wife  i^as  right 
all  toe  time." 

b.  appropriate.  Police  officers  should  not  be  msulted. 

c.  m^proprlate.  Tlie  officer  tfiwW  not  have  di^layed  his  ar^er. 

d.  appropriate.  *nie  officer  put  toe  man  m  his  place. 


Ch^dc  your  answ^^  wito  toe  oorrmt  onm  prowUM  in  toa  mswer  key. 
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Bloek  h  Law  Biforeement  Systein 

Hnit  Cs  C^^tttu&oal  law  and  I^w  Biforaamant  Q^ratio^ 


your  tastaiator  for  ttie  pretrat  for  thfa  unit  (b  Ch  After  y«i  oom- 
ptote  ttie  pratety  your  fi^taiator  wiU  tet  you  toww  vrtiettisr  to  etu^ 
ttb  imtt  or  to  t^m  mm  post^t. 
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AU  Amarlaan  oitl^ani  Atfild  have  some  toiowladgs  of  tiie  United  States 
Conatitutiony  the  ftmdamantal  law  of  our  nation*  Tha  Constitution  ea- 
tabUshed  our  r^Fa^ntatlve  f  ovarnmant  of  the  people ,  by  tha  pa^le, 
and  for  ttie  paopla.  It  ako  astebUshad  the  foundation  of  tha  orlminal 
Justiea  ^stam  In  tiie  Unlt^  States*  If  you  ara  praparlng  for  a  oarear  in 
the  arlmmal  Juitioa  systam,  you  dicMild  laam  the  constitutional  laws 
which  are  eonearned  wltti  law  anforoamant  oparatlons  (First,  Fourtii, 
Fifth  y  and  Fourtaantti  Ajnandmente)^  thosa  which  affact  tha  court  % 
ftinctims  (Hflh,  Sixfty  and  ^htii  Amendments),  and  tha  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  Mcurcs  Individual  rights  afamst  invasion  by  tha  stata 
and  provides  for  due  procasi  and  aqual  protaction  under  the  law. 

h  thta  unit,  yai  wiU  learn  idboit  ttia  Constitution  in  ganeral,  about  the 
ttiraa  amendments  which  affect  law  anforcament  oparatioi^,  and  the 
Fwrteentt  Amendment*  lha  First,  Fwirth,  Hfth,  Slxtti,  and  Eifhth 
Amendmants  will  be  covarad  agabi  m  Unit  C  of  Block  m  as  ttiey  a^ly 
to  tiie  rights  of  inmates.  'Die  amendments  which  affect  the  courtW 
ftinctlras  wHl  ba  covered  In  Block  ni,  Unit  C* 
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Upon  aomplstion  of  ttii  unit,  you  ^ould  be  able  to  do  tiie  foUowinf  on  a 
written  test? 

1.  DefMe  the  Conatitutlon  of  tta  IMtted  ^tes. 

2«  Dasaribe  tlie  ftit  three  artloles  of  iSm  Constitution , 

3.  Defbie  Uie  BlU  of  lUg hts« 

4,  Identify  the  rights  of  oltteens  proteoted  by  toe  Ftstf  Fourtii,  and 
Flftii  Amendmants. 

5.  Dasoribe  law  enforoement  offiaara-  duties  in  balanamg  fhm  rights  of 
altteens  (pretaated  by  tta  Ffrst  Amendment)  and  tiia  p^llo  mterest* 

6,  Desariba  tiia  limitations  tiia  Fourth  Amandmant  plaaas  on  thm  law 
enforoament  Qparatlons  of  arrestf  sear^,  and  salzura. 

7«  Dasarlbe  tiia  relationdi^  between  tiie  individual%  right  agabiit  self- 
inorimmation  (protaotad  by  the  Hfth  Amendment)  and  the  law 
enforaamant  operations  of  aearehnif  for  and  salzinf  avldenae* 

8.  Describe  tiie  Fourteen^  Amendment. 
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Ttm  Oomtibitim  of  Urn  Dnit^  StatM 


Itia  ^^stttutioii  of  ttm  QUt^  Stat^  is  a  b^y  of  baila  pr inciptei  and 
laws  whloh  determines  tht  powerg  and  dutisi  of  tiie  United  States 
government  and  guarantees  eertaln  rights  of  United  States  eitizens* 

"niB  Constitution  oontaina  7  artioles  and  24  amendnients.  Of  the  seven 
articles  whloh  were  ratified  on  September  17,  1787,  the  first  tiiree 
serve  bb  autiiorizatlon  for  a  ^item  of  demooratle,  representative 
government  and  the  fmindation  of  a  criminal  Justice  lystem. 

ArUale  I  is  r^SLtmA  to  law  mtf^ga  It  deslpiates  the  l^lilative  (law- 
m^lng)  powers  of  the  Congress  and  est^U^es  thati  (1)  ^e  Congress 
^ould  consist  of  the  tenate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ud  (2) 
members  of  the  ingress  diould  be  elected  by  the  people^  It  also  sets 
out  guidelines  for  electing  Mnators  and  representatlvesi  what  tiielr 
quaUflcatlons  must  bCi  and  ttielr  terms  of  office. 

AM&m  n  is  mlAtmA  to  raemitiog  (av^iqg  out)  ttia  law^  It  designates 
tiiat  tte  president  diall  have  the  executive  power  of  thm  governmentt 
Control  of  tiie  armed  forces  and  the  IHpartment  of  Justice  are  under 
the  executive  branch^  Guidelines  for  the  election  of  the  president  and 
vlce^resident  are  also  given  in  this  article^ 

Arttcle  IQ  dmb  wltt  mtnpmtii^      la^.  It  designates  ^e  judicial 
powers  within  the  &ipreme  Courts  authorizes  Congress  to  establish 
lower  courts,  and  specifies  that  all  trials^  except  in  case  of  impeach- 
ment;  should  be  held  by  jury. 

NOl^  Since  ttie  Constitution  was  ratified  In  1787^  Cor^ress  has  passed 
laws  which  authorise  the  establishment  of  lower  f^eral  courts  and 
which  determine  crlmmal  t^havlor.  The  courts  try  people  who  are 
accusad  of  criminal  behavior  and  interpret  the  laws  In  relation  to  the 
criminal  behavior  of  the  accused. 

Arttala  W  is  ^out  relations  among  the  states  and  guarantees  a  republi- 
can form  of  state  government.  Arttale  V  sets  out  guidelines  for  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Arttcla  VI  deals  with  debts  and 
treati^p  and  .tettola  YU  m  concerned  with  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution. 


Ihe  first  ten  amendments  are  referred  to  as  the       of  R^ts.  When 
tile  Constitution  wu  being  considered  for  ratification^  many  states 
recommended  ttiat  a  blU  of  r^hts  be  added  to  the  Constitution  In  order 
to  place  restrictions  upon  ttie  federal  government  and  to  guarantee  cer- 
tain rights  to  individuals.  After  ttie  Constitution  was  ratified  ^  many 
states  pro^sed  amendments.  Ten  of  tiie  proposed  amendments  were 
ratified  on  teptember  17,  1791,  becoming  the  fmt  ten  amendments  to 
tiie  Constitution  g 
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tti  tills  section)  we  wUldisouse  only  tte  four  amendments  whioh  have 
had  th©  ^eatait  mfluance  on  law  enfercement  operationsi  tiie  First, 
Fourttij  FIfft,  and  Fouptaanth  Amandmants. 


Coi^rass  shaU  maka  no  law  FespaQting  the  establlshmant  of  rallgioni  or 
pr^&ltlnf  tiia  free  aKarclsa  tiiaraof  f  or  abrl^b^  tha  freedom  of 
speeohy  or  of  tha  preasi  or  tiia  right  of  the  paople  paaoaab^  to 
asiemblep  and  to  petition  tha  f  ovarnmant  for  a  radrais  of  griavanoes. 

"nie  nrst  Amendment  providas  all  individuab  with: 

•  freadom  of  raUgion 
m  fraadom  of  spaeoh 

•  fraedom  of  the  press 
m  freedom  of  usemb^ 

•  fraadom  to  patltlon  for  redress  of  friav£moas« 

The  United  Statas  Supreme  Court  has  determined  tiirough  various  rules 
based  on  tiiesa  amandmants  tiiat  sahoob  omnot  requfre  students  to  say 
tha  Lord%  I^^er  m  ala^p  that  most  books  and  moviaSf  evan  tiiose 
aKpressii^  mip^ular  ideas  or  offensive  valueSf  shwld  be  made  avaUable 
to  ttie  pubUai  and  tiiat  ,^^ny  p'oup  oan  have  gattierli^s  in  publia  plaeas 
even  ttough  tiiey  may  rap^sant  ui^^ular  ideas. 


Ordwif  SmUtf 

Balmioa  of  Sfidlvidual  R^hts  and 
Publio  hterast 


I  somethbig  done  to  corraot  a  wroi^. 

El 
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Howavar,  individuals  oannot  mmroim  thasa  rights  wiUiout  limitation, 
b#eauss  thasa  Fights  ean  axist  on^  to  an  ordarly,  law^aind  loeiety. 
"nieraforej  ttiere  must  hm  a  balanoe  between  individual  rights  and  the 
pubUd  interMt. 

For  wamptoy  If  th«mnds  of  people  are  plcketinf  and  havtag  sidewalk 
demenstratloni  on  a  busy  itreet,  serious  problems  of  traffie  eoi^eitian 
oDuld  oeoUTi  dreatbig  a  publlo  disbrbanee.  h  order  to  balanee  individ- 
ual r^hts  and  pid^liQ  mterests,  loeal  governments  regutate  the  time, 
plaoa^  dwationi  md  mannar  of  piAlio  asMmbUes  without  influancbig 
contents  This  r^ulation  provides  for  the  afety  and  eonvenienoe  of  the 
oommunity  by  requfrmg  a  permit  far  use  of  publlo  faolUtlas  in  such  a 
manner« 

fe  situations  whieh  eouM  mvolve  First  Amendment  rights^  the  mam 
duties  of  law  enforoement  offieers  are  crowd  control  and  the  arrest  of 
violators  of  the  law« 

Offieers  should  plan  earafUl^  for  crowd  conteol.  Advance  notice  of  the 
public  gatharii^  is  nacasn^  for  effective  preparatlm.  A  permit  sys- 
tem gives  law  enforoement  officers  tiia  notification  toey  need» 

Thm  permit  ^stem  does  not  keep  potential  troublemakers  from  holding 
street  gatiieringe  because  Oib  record  of  mn  applicants  past  mteconduct 
cannot  be  considered  in  granting  or  denying  a  permit.  Ttiereforej  law 
enforcement  officers  shwld  be  prepared  for  situations  in  which  ttey 
must  make  arrests. 

to  public  gatiieringSf  law  enforcement  officers  can  make  arrests  without 
a  warrant  if  puticipantsi 

m  violate  the  traffic  ord&iances 

•  trespass 

•  breach  tiie  peace  of  ttie  community 

•  perform  disordar^  conduct  affacting  other  individuate 

•  reftise  to  ©bey  l^ttimata  commands  of  law  anforcament  officers. 

Whenevar  officers  must  make  an  arrest,  they  should  always  ra member 
toat  it  must  be  based  sole^  upon  the  misconduct  of  ttie  accused^  not 
upon  tiie  off icws'  personal  emotio;^.  When  making  an  arrest  on  the 
grounds  that  tiie  arrestee  did  not  ob^  toe  off icars'  commands,  officers 
shcmld  miike  sure  tiiat  Vtimw  Mle  o&mms,  b  ttia  order^  cmAict  of  ^oup 
ttid  Mnimiiii^y«  Officers  shwld  not  make  tills  type  of  arrest  unless  it  is 
^^lutely  necessary  to  keep  the  piiblic  paaoa« 

NOTBi  ftocedures  f^r  arrest  without  warrant  will  be  coverad  teter  m 
tills  unit. 

Wian  law  enforcement  officers  handle  cases  involving  First  Amendment 
rights^  tiiey  mmt  perform  their  duty  witii  discretion,  because  ttiey  have 
two  confUctbig  roles  to  perform  i 

•  as  protactors  of  the  public  mterest 

•  as  piartmns  of  the  Individual  rights  guaranteed  by  toe  First 
Amendmant 
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Thmy  have  to  consider  botii  tiie  pW^Uo  intorest  and  individual  rights  and 
make  decisions  baasd  on  thmw  evaluation  of  eaeh  situation*  to  the  Hne 
of  duty,  officers  wHl  sometimes  need  to  arrest,  seareh,  and  seize  a 
su^act  or  hisylier  poi^ssions.  The  Fourtti  Amendment  has  provisions 
eoncerninf  search  and  Mlzure« 

Fcwtti  ^mndment 

Thm  right  of  the  people  to  be  mourB  m  toeir  perwns,  hou^s,  papers,  and 
ef  feats  agabist  unreason^le  searches  and  ^izures  shall  not  be  violated, 
and  no  warrants  shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  Oatti 
or  Affirmation,  and  particularly  describlnf  the  place  to  be  searched, 
ind  the  persons  or  tilings  to  be  wlzadp 

To  protect  rights  concerning  search  and  seizure,  this  amendment  plaees 
Umitatlons  on  tiie  law  enforcement  operations  of  arrest,  search,  and 
seteure,  Includii^  tte  foUowingi 

1*  An  Individual  should  not  be  arrested,  searched,  or  seized  without 
reasonable  evidence  (prob^le  cause)  which  indicates  that  tte  Indi- 
vidual has  committed  tiie  crime.  This  restriction  reduces  the  possi- 
bility of  accusli^  someone  solety  on  the  basis  of  su^icion  without 
reasonc^le  evidence. 

2,  A  warrwt  cannot  be  issued  unless  someone  swears  under  oa^ 
(affirms)  that  evidence  exists  to  indicate  that  the  accused  has  com- 
mitted the  crime  p  M  most  states^  a  magbtrate  or  another  Judicial 
officer  issues  a  warrmt  on  the  basis  of  thm  evidence  presented  to 
him/her  m  the  complaint.  A  warrant  may  be  used  onty  once  and  usu- 
ally must  be  used  in  the  state  where  it  was  ismied. 

3.  An  individual  who  is  to  be  seized  must  be  particular^  described  m 
order  to  make  a  vaUd  arrest  and  incidental  search.  Ilie  description 
may  friclude  name,  occupation,  personal  ^pearancei  home  address, 
and  other  identlfloation.  However,  this  amendment  does  not  mean 
ttiat  all  arres'te,  searches,  and  seizures  wittout  warrants  are  for- 
bidden. Ihis  amendment  places  restrictions  on  Issumg  waiTants,  for 
the  purpose  of  protectii^  bdlviduals-  rights  and  givli^  le^al  protec- 
tion and  authority  to  the  warrant^rvmg  officers.  For  oxample, 
even  If  law  enforcement  officers  Alnk  tiiat  you  are  hiding  something 
Ul^al  in  your  hwro,  they  cannot  search  your  house  without  a  vaUd 
search  warrant.  As  long  as  tiie  officers  search  your  house  properly, 
foltowlng  the  state  requfrements  by  obtainmg  and  executing  a 
warrant  according  to  ttie  tew,  their  search-related  activities  are 
protected. 

NOTOi  &aroh  or  arrest  without  a  warrsmt  will  be  covered  later  in 
this  Unit. 

Thm  warrant  must  be  raUd  and  compty  with  constitutional  restrictions  in 
order  for  the  arrest  made  or  evidence  gathered  under  the  warrant  to  be 
l^aL  M  order  for  a  warrant  to  be  valid,  it  musti 
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m  be  isiued  and  s^ned  by  the  proper  offloial,  such  as  the  magistrate  or 
anotiier  Judicial  official 

•  be  iaiued  in  Qie  name  of  the  state  or  federal  government 

m  desipiate  an  individual  or  Glass  of  indivlduali  to  serve  the  warrant 
Nora:  Most  warrants  are  dfreeted  to  law  enforoement  officers  in 
thm  state  as  a  class  so  that  any  officer  can  serve  the  warrant. 

m  include  the  description  of  the  place,  thli^s,  or  persons  to  be  searched, 
seized,  or  arrested 

m  describe  the  nature  of  the  charge  (such  as  arson,  robberyi  or  rape)  and 
the  objects  (such  as  stolen  or  embezzled  property)  Involved 

•  Indicate  that  the  warrant  is  issued  on  the  evidence  that  tiie  place, 
things,  or  persons  are  involved  in  a  crime  (that  there  is  probable 

Once  a  vaUd  warrant  (see  Figure  C-2)  m  issued,  the  law  enforcement 
officers  should  KMUte  the  warrant,  nil^  tte  warrant  Is  prqper^ 

eeutedp  ttim  mm%  or  evidence  is  not  l^aL  Warrante  limit  law 
enforcement  activities  by  requiring  documentation,  which  protects  both 
citizens  and  tow  officers.  Therefore,  the  officers  should  know  the 
requirements  of  proper  execution  of  a  warrant  described  in  tiie  statutes 
or  codes  of  the  stete,  Pt*ocedures  for  search  and  arrest  will  be  covered 
later  In  ttils  Unit, 
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IN  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE 

JUDICIAL  cmcurr 

CQUNTY,  FLORIDA. 


C3ENERAL  APFIOAVIT  AND  APPLICATION  FOR  SEARCH  WARRANT 


STATE  OP  Fe:^OHIDA  ) 
COUNTY  OF  ) 


BE3'ORETHE  UNDERSIGNED 

Judge  J  of  tm    Cireuit  Court  of*  the  _____  Judicial  Circuit  in  and  for  County ^ 

State  of  FlDPEcaa,  perionaUy  OB^mm   ,  who  after  biing  firit  duly  sworn  depoies  and  says: 

TH  AT  he  Is  duly  an^3  lawfuUy  appointed  law  inforeement  off  leer  for  the  Town  ox 

^oUca  Dipartmaa^^tp  County  of  ^  State  of  Florida^  and  hai  all  the  powers 

and  duties  of  &  law  enforoamt^^Jit  offieer  in  and  for  the  County  of  ^  State  of  Florida. 

TE  AT  hi  has  probfltole  oause  to  believe^  and  does  believe  that  on  the  premises  and 
curtilage  dasaribad  ass 

that  the  fojlo^wing  ground  for  i^asuance  of  a  fearoh  Warrant,  as  required  by  Chapter  93 3  ^  existsi 
to  wit  I 


and  that  the  L^w  of  the  State        Florida  has  been  violatedj  to  witi 


and  that  the  CoUowing  propert^y  may  be  found  therein^  towiti 


YO  TJR  AFFIANT  be^Usves  and  has  probable  oauss  to  believe  that  the  aforesaid 
pfopirty  may  be  found  on  the  ^^bove  desoribed  premisai  and  eurtilage  for  the  following  reasons: 


WCERBFOREj  your    affiant  hereby  makes  applioatlon  for  a  Search  Warrant  authorizing' 

thi  Sheriff  a^d/or  Deputy  Shec^if fa  of  Coimty  and/or  Of f ieers  of  the   Police 

Department  ck£  _____  Co^^^nty,  State  of  Florida,  with  proper  and  neeesMry  assistance^  to 
saareh  the  ab^ve-diseribed  pr^emises  and  curtilage  in  thi  daytime/nighttime  or  on  Sunday,  to 
siareh  thosa  ^ho  shaU  be  suspa^oted  of  being  eonneeted  with  viotation  of  Uie  law  as  heretofore 
stated  above,  and  to  seize  any    and  all  of  the  aforesaid  property  found  by  virtue  of  sueh  Search 
Warrant  and  t^o  bring  the  said  ^property  and /or  personCs)  arrested  before  me,  the  Magistrate  or 
SDini  other  Coiirt  having  JurisDietion  of  the  offense* 

AFFIANT  ~^ 

SWORN  TO  A^ND  SUBSCRIBED  before  me  at 

_      ^  i  -   

County j  Florida  s  thii  day   

of   _       ,  A.d/19       7  JUDGE  OF  THE  ClftCtJW  COURT 
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IN  THE  CIRCUIT   COURT  OF  THE 

<&tot  2)  _^   JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT 

SEARCH  WARRANT  _____   COtZTNTY,  FLORIDA 

STATE  OF  FLORIDA 
COUNTY  OP 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  SlTATE  OF  FLORIDA  TO  ALL  THE  SINGUL^AETHE  SHERIFF  AND/OR 

DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  0F_   COUNTY^  AND/OR  OFFICEBS  OFTHE 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  Ifc^  AND  FOR  COUNTY,  FLORlDAi 

WHEREAS^  ^^^^^  ^as  a  law  inforcamont  officer  for  tt\%  PoUoa 

Department,  County  ot\^   »  State  of  Florida^  has  this  day  rnmdeapplleatlon  before  me 

for  a  Search  Warranty  said^  appllcati.on  beirf  iupportod  by  the  Qeriirw  Affidavit  mmd  Applleation 
for  a  fearoh  Warrant  of  ^  wherain  it  is  aU^ged  that  th^  Affiant  has  reason  to  believe 

and  does  believe  that  on  tSie  premlies  and  curtilage  de^eribed  as: 

that  the  following  frotuid^  for  Isiuanoe  of  a  Seareh  Warranty  as  requlritlby  Chag^ter  933.02, 
933.18,  exists^  to  wits 

and  that  the  law  of  the  State  of  Florida  hai  been  and  is  being  violated,  to  witi 

and  that  the  following  pro^perty  may  be  found  therein,  to  wit; 

NOWj  THEElFi^REj  the  faetsupon  which  the  belief  of  said  Affiant  is   set  out  in  said 
General  Affidavit  and  App^lioation  for  Searsh  Warrajit  as  hereby  i^eorpopated  herein  and 
expressly  made  a  part  harsof  are  hereby  diomed  suf  f  ioient  to  show  Pf otable  ositjse  for  the 
iisuanoe  of  a  Searsh  Warrant  in  aoeordanoi  with  the  mppUoatlon  of  saldAffiant* 

THESE  ARE  TJC  nREFOREj  to  command  you   an#rlaw  aikforcement 

officeri  of  the   PoUee  Departmint,  of  tho  County  ©f  State  of  Florida, 

with  proper  and  necesaary   assistance  to  iiareh  the  above  described  pramisis  anff  curtilage  and 
to  search  those  who  shall  toe  oonneeted  with  or  suspeoted  of  being  conneetad  wit3i  violation  of 
the  law  as  heretofore  stat«d  above  and,  furthermore  eeize  any  and  all  of  the  aforesaid  property 
found  in  and  upon  said  pr^wiises  and  to  bfin|  the  said  property  and/or  personCs)  arrested  before 
the  undersigned  Magistrate  or  some  other  Court  having  jurlidiotion  of  the  of  f  en&e  • 

YOU  ARE  directed  to  deUver  adupUeate  oopy  of  this  S^arelilfirrant  to  the  following 
named  person  to  wits  or  In  his  abs^nae  to  sonie  parson  in  charge  of  ^  or  living 

on  the  premises. 

YOU  ARE  diraosed  that  if  propirty  be  found  and  seized  by  ifMue  of  t^is  Search 
Warrant,  you  shaU  deUvaf  ^o  the  above  person  a  written  inventory  of  ttopropert^y  taken  and 
receipt  for  the  same,  and  i_f  no  person  ba  found  In  pds^^ssion  of  thm  ptifflliis,  yoi^  shaU  leave 
said  dupUeate  copy  and  raraeipt  on  the  premises. 

YOU  ARE  furthsr  direoted  to  make  return  of  your  actions  and  doings  fciy  virtue  hereof 
to  the  undersized,  the  M^^lstrate,  or  some  other  Court  having  Jurist Jetlon  of  th«  offense 
within  ten  (10)  days  from  tElie  date  hereof  and  to  do  and  report  qonoernlni  the  sanne  as  the  law 
further  directs. 

Authority  Is  harsby  granted  tosxaeute  thte  Warrant  In  the  di|time/ni^httime  or  on 

Sunday, 

GIVEN  UNDER  B4Y  HAND  AND  SEAL  THIS  day  of  A.D.  19  , 


I  SS 


5§> 


GE  OP  THE  cmOUIT  COIT  3.T 
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STATE  OF  FLO  RID  A  ) 
COUNTY  OF  ) 


(Ptot  3) 

RETURN  ANDlNV^NTOBY 


and  c3u^  ixiauted  It  as  foUowi^^ 


^  received  the  witpiii  Sia^eh  Warrant  on. 


On  ^   ,  isas,  at  /^  o^loek»  ,  m.,  I  saireUe^ 


described  in  the  Search  Wa-^Pantand  left  a  copy  of  th^e  Search  Warrant  i;^lth 
togetpier  with  an  inventory  of  th*-^  propirty  taken. 

The  following  li    an  invintory  of  property  t^.ken  purBuant  to  Search  ^^arranti 


I,   ^  ^  the  offiaer  who  ©^(eouterf  this  SearGh 

Warrant,  do  swear  th^t  thi  "abovi  Diventory  aon tains  ^m.  true  aecount  of  all  the  ^a^opiPtyp  goods  or 
chattels  taken  by  me  pur^u^ant  to  laid  Warrant. 


SWORN  10  AND  SUBSCBICTED  before  me  at 

CountyT  Mda»  this^  _  _  r    '  day  of  ,  A,D.  19_  , 


NOTARY  PUBLIC,  STATE  *  OF  FLORIDA  AT  LAEGB 
My  Comniliiion  Eicpireis 
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Using  vaUd  warrwits  durlnf  saarah  and  arreat  prooidures  It^aa  two 
advantages: 

#  TOe  aourti  wiU  admit  evidenee  obtained  undarasiarQri  »varpant  more 
readily  than  evidenoe  obtained  by  a  seareh  whioh  is  inaiaental  to 
arrest. 

m  A  warrant  provldei  batter  proteetion  for  law  inforaemasit  officers. 


FIfQi  AmmnAmmnt 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  oapital^  or  othirwisa  Infamous 
orimej  unless  on  a  presentment  of  indiatment  of  a  Grand  Jairy,  exoept  in 
cases  arising  In  the  Iwd  or  naval  forcesp  or  in  the  Militia^  ^^pvhen  in 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  pubUo  dar^eri  nor  shall         person  be 
subject  for  the  same  offense  twice  to  ba  put  in  jiopardy  of^  life  or  Umbf 
nor  shall  be  compeUad  in  any  criminal  case  to  bia  witneii    against  him- 
self/herself,  nor  be  deprived  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or  prDpertyj  without  due 
process  of  lawi  nor  &hall  private  property  be  taksn  for  pubUo  use 
without  just  compei^atlon« 

Tlie  Fifth  Amendment  provides  for  our  rights  against  doubles  Jeopardy 
^d  self-incrimination  as  well  as  our  right  to  prcoedural  du«^  prooass. 
This  means  the  followingi 

1.  No  person  can  be  prosecuted  for  a  felony  in  the  fidaral    courts  with- 
out a  grand  Jury  u^atment*  However,  not  aUitata  coitxrts  apply  this 
right  to  felony  prosacutions«  ftooadures  of  filony  proi^eutions  In 
the  state  courts  vary  from  state  to  state,  'niarsforej  you  should 
refer  to  each  stated  constitution  to  clarify  thli  proeedicra, 

2*  No  person  shall  be  put  In  j/mpu^  twice  for  the  same  offfansa,  "Put 
in  Jeopardy*'  means  having  a  trial  with  Jury  orwitnesi  uradar  oath. 
However,  the  courts  have  ruled  that  a  second  trial  held  ^ms  the  result 
of  a  mistrial  is  not  double  Jeopardy,  provided  that  the  nteistrlal  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  prosecution.  For  example,  if  thi  judga  ^aies  during 
tile  trial,  tile  defendant  will  have  a  retrial  and  eannot  o^^ntest  tiiat  it 
is  double  Jeopardy. 

3.  No  parson  can  be  required  to  testify  against  himielfj^epreelf  in  a  way 
that  may  m^iminata  that  person.  This  privU^s  againiK:  self- 
incrimination  appUas  only  to  testimonial  utteranoiS  In  o^^al  or  in 
written  communication.  Therafore,  the  accuiad  oan  pef^isa  to  ba  a 
witness  against  himself ^/lierself  but  cannot  refuse  to  hav*«  finger- 
prints or  phot^raphs  taken  or  to  appear  in  a  poliae  Uneu^p^ 


u^etmrati  a  formal,  written  accusation  by  a  grind  jury* 
J^^wd^i  the  danger  of  loss,  injury,  or  death, 
tawlmbiatai  to  suggest  tha  guilt  of. 
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In  ordsF  to  make  tiielr  Mi^iirss  lawful  and  valid,  the  law  enforQe'- 
ment  of  fleers  must  oomp^/  with  tiie  right  agamit  salf^-inorlminitta. 
That  ta|  tta  law  enfore^mant  offioers  miist  mform  the  aoouaid,  be- 
fore the  Interr^ation  b^faiit  that  s(he)  has  tta  right  to  remabt 
silent  and  that  anything  nld  ean  and  will  be  used  agamst  hirn/^eriii 
oourt.  However,  law  enforcement  officers  ean  seize  anytthg  ttiat 
has  evidential  vaUie  on  or  about  ttie  accused  or  the  crlma  soeni, 
such  as  handwriting  nmplMi  hair  specimenSj*  blood  speoimensf 
clothii^i  and  other  items  for  comparison  tests.  Tlie  offieers  aan 
also  examme  the  body  of  the  accused  for  scarsi  markSp  and  wourids  if 
ttiey  provide  evidence  of  tiie  crime.  When  t^lng  samples  from  ttis 
accused,  the  law  enforcement  officers  should  have  the  aocusid  sign 
a  oonsent  form  which  m  a  written  permission  allowii^  Investigators 
to  toke  and  ubb  the  samples.  This  form  should  molude  the  data^ 
place,  kind  of  specimens  takenp  ttie  name  of  ^e  accused,  and  a 
statement  toat  toe  specimens  were  given  voluntarily. 


hformlng  tte  Accused  of  His  Rtghts 

4.  No  person^  private  property  can  be  taken  for  pi^llc  use  wlttiout  just 
compena^'^^pn.  Anyone  whose  property  is  taken  for  public  use  haaa 
right  to'^J^  □dural  Aie  proe^  for  Just  compensation. 

Fourt^ntti  Ameidment 

Ml  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  toe  United  States ,  and  sublet  to  the 
jurl^iction  toereof ,  are  citizens  of  toe  United  States  and  of  the  State 
wherem  toey  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which 
shall  idbridge  toe  prlvil^es  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  toe  United 
Statesi  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  Ubertys  or 
property  witoout  due  process  of  laW|  nor  deny  to  any  person  wittiln  ita 
Jurisdiction  toe  equal  protection  of  the  law. 


due  proa^^s  law  In  Its  r^ular  course  of  admlnlBtratlon  through  the 
courts  of  Justice. 
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This  amendmanti  whioh  was  ratifEad  in  1868,  states  that  the  individual^ 
rig hte  proteetad  by  tiia  BiU  of  ^^jhte  muit  apply  equally  to  all  oiti^ens 
of  ttie  Unitid  States,  wid  ttmt  nOz  state  ean  make  laws  whloh  deprive 
ettl^eM  of  due  proo^  and  equal  £  proteetion  of  thefr  rights.  Due 
prMeii  ii  a  constitutional  guar^r^ea  of  an  individual^  fundamental 
rif  htj  proteetad  by  tiie  Bill  of  Bi^^htSi  and  equal  protection  means 
iimiMr  l^al  triatment  must  be  irrlvan  to  ell  persons  in  similar  situations 
r^ardtes  of  thefr  raee^  etiinio  Pte^ckground,  or  social  ctess.  Before  the 
ratification  of  this  amendment^  abates  cwld  and  did  make  Laws  that 
might  be  In  aonfliet  with  tiia  f^di^ral  Constitution^  laws  on  citizens^ 
rights. 


The  ^van  artiote  of  the  Iftiltad  ^States  Constitution  ware  ratified  in 
1787|  the  fbit  ten  amendment  VimmrB  ratified  in  1791*  These  amend- 
ments are  rsferred  to  as  the  Bin        RlghtSi  since  they  guarantee  the 
individual righta of  United  Stated*  oltteens.  Thm  affects  of  the  Ffrstj 
Fourth,  and  Fifth  Amendments  on  _  law  enforcement  operations  are  as 
follows  I 

The  FMt  Ajmninmnt  guarantees    ttie  individual^  freedom  of i 

•  religion 
m  speech 
m  press 

•  patltlonmg  for  radress  of  grl^vamncas 
m  assembly, 

Howevtrj  thesa  rights  can  be  pMO^stload  only  so  far  as  they  do  not  harm 
the  public  mttrast*  Law  enforqan^ent  officers  must  handle  oases 
involvmg  Flrit  Amendment  rightB    with  great  dlsoretion* 

The  Fburtt  AjMndonnt  concern^  ^search  and  %lzura.  M  performing 
search y  selzurai  and  arrest  dutlt^s    tiie  law  enforcement  officer  must 
make  sure  that  Ote  warrant  is  vaU^^  iind  follow  tiia  proper  procedures  of 
execution  of  a  warrMit  as  deso^iPesd  In  the  statutes  of  the  state* 

The  nfth  Am^mnt  provides  rl^^hts  against  double  jaopardy  and  self- 
mcrimmation.  However,  since  th^»  right  agamst  self-^incrimlnation 
applies  only  to  testimonial  utte^dnAoes,  law  enforcement  officers  can 
seize  anyttlng  ttat  has  value  as  av^idence  of  a  crime ^  Whan  seizing  the 
evidential  iamples  from  the  aoots^ed^  the  officers  should  have  the 
accuMd  sign  a  consent  form« 

The  Fdurteanfli  AmendiMnt  gu^r^mtaes  the  right  to  due  process  and 
equal  proteotion  under  the  ^ws. 


How  aompteto  the  review  qu^^ote^  b^ftmnv  on  fha  nnt  ^ga« 
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WtHb  your  mswBm  on  a  separate  A^et  of  MP^r, 


1.  What  is  tiig  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 


2.  The  Constitution  oon tarns 
(as  of  1981). 


artletei  and 


amendment 


3.  Artiele  1  Is  related  to  law 


^  Artlele  n  Is  related  to 


the 


laW;  and  ^tiele  III  is  related  to 


the  law. 


4.  Whioh  artlole  of  the  Constitution  auttof  izei  Congress  to  establish 
lower  oourts? 

5.  Which  article  sets  out  guideUnes  for  tiie  eleetion  of  tiie  president 
auid  vioe^resident  of  tiia  United  States? 

6^  What  is  the  Bill  of  Eighte? 

7.  Ust  few  amendments  whioh  affeot  law  enforoement  operations. 

8.  Last  flve  rights  piaranteed  to  oltizens  by  toe  First  Amendment. 

9.  an  attempt  to  balanoe  mdivldual  rights  and  the  publio  mteresti 

local  governments  use  a  ^atem  for  the  use  of  pubUe 

facilities. 

10,  What  are  the  tmo  main  duties  of  law  enforeement  officers  in 
balanoit^  individual  rights  and  ttie  piAUo  interest? 

11,  When  performing  tiiese  duties^  what  should  the  officers  keep  to 
mmd? 

12,  Ihere  are  situations  in  which  a  law  enforeement  officer  needs  to 
m^e  an  arrest  in  a  pi^llc  gathering,  ^e  officer^  solm  eoncern  and 
motivation  for  making  an  arrest  must  be  the  * 

13,  *nie  Fourtti  Amendment  has  provisions  concerning  ____ and  , 

14,  Two  students  are  dbcu^mg  the  Fourtti  Amendment*  Student  A  says 
ttiat  ttie  law  enforcement  officers  mamot  search  and  ^ize  anybody 
without  a  warrant,  ^udent  B  says  that  the  Fourth  Amendment  do^ 
not  prcrfibtt  an  arrest  or  search  without  a  warrant.  Who  is  right? 

15,  Ust  tow  requfrements  for  a  valid  vjarrant. 

16,  Si^pow  that  a  law  enforoement  offioer  arrests  Mr,  Smith  for 
battery  during  a  fight  and  tells  him  tiiat  his  bo^  must  be  eKamined 
for  any  marks  or  wounds  for  avidenoa.  Does  Mr.  Smith  have  the 
right  to  deny  this  body  examination? 
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17*  Hie  Fifth  Amendment  provides  for  rights  agamit  and 


18,  Under  tiie  Fifth  Amandmanti  no  ona  ean  be  proieeuted  for  a  felony 
in  tiie  federal  courts  witiiout  , 

19,  Two  students  are  dteeu^inf  tiiis  caMi  KU  was  aceu^d  of  a  robbery^ 
tried  by  a  sworn^in  Juryj  and  acquitted  beoausa  of  laok  of  evidenee. 
After  the  trials  the  sheriff  %  office  obtained  better  evldenoe. 

Student  A  says  that  Bill  will  be  arrested  and  tried  &sain,  since  there 
to  better  evidence  now#  ^udent  B  says  ttiat  Bill  oann.nt  be  tried 
^aln  because  he  was  acquitted  by  a  sworn -in  Jury  and  it  would  be 
double  Jeopardy  to  try  him  agam.  Who  is  rlfht? 

20,  Suppose  tiiat  a  law  enforaement  officer  arrests  Ms,  White  for 
shopUftii^  and  tiireatens  her  into  mak^  a  confession,  Ihe  officer 
Is  vlolatli^  toe  Amendment, 

21,  The  Fwrteenth  Amendment  guarantees  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  the  r^hts  of  and  under  the  laws* 


Oieck  yotiF  amwara  with  ttie  oomot  ona  provided  in  ttie  answer  k^. 
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Block  h  iMVi  Bfiforoement  ^stem 
Ontt      Law  %foreai^nt  Qp^attons 


Adc  ywr  kistniator  for  ttie  pratut  for  ttifa  saotion  (jz  D-l)«  After  yoi 
eomplets  tiia  pMtnt,  ywr  tnstaiotor  wUl  let  you  know  i^ettiw  to  stud^ 
tiib  saatton  or  to  t^a  ttia  posttMt. 
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As  we  mentiDMd  m  tiia  ovarview  at  the  b^umlng  of  thli  blooki  the 
mam  goal  of  ttie  orlmui&l  Justioe  syitem  Is  to  mamtam  a  mtm^  ordeFly 
BQQimty  whieh  protects  ttie  rights  of  tiie  mdlvidtial.  To  aohlava  tiiis 
goal^  law  anforoamant  offioars  must  fulfill  thafr  main  raeponeibility  of 
protaatir^  tha  Ufa  and  proparty  of  aitizans*  To  do  thli^  thay  must 
ramova  tiia  opportuntty  to  commit  arlmas  tiirmigh  effaotiva  patroUng, 

fii  tills  sectiOTp  you  will  stu^  tha  rasponslbllitias  and  duties  of  patrol 
offiaarsi  tha  thraa  basia  types  of  patrobf  uid  thab*  advantagas  and 
disadvantagas. 
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U^n  eompletion  of  til  to  saetlon,  you  ahwM  ba  ^Im  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1^  Identify  tile  mabi  goal  of  ^trol  officers. 

2«  Identi^  mt  tout  four  tadcs  of  patrol  officers. 

3.  Identify  tiie  mabi  reiponslbllity  of  patrol  offioers. 

4*  Identify  the  toee  baslo  t^iei  of  patrol* 

S»  idantify  tiia  four  types  of  speoiaU^ad  patrob. 

6»  Identify  two  advMtag as  of  aaoh  baslo  t^a  of  patrol. 

7.  Identify  two  dlsadvuitages  of  aaoh  basie  t^e  of  patroL 
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Bi&ol  Tf^m  ^  and  Ttmw  Qmrmt^rmtim 


and  Bi^omlbnito  of  fttfol  dtOi^^ 

Ihe  main  gnftMl  of  patrol  offices  is  to  remove  ttm  and  Um  o^w- 

tasdtf  to  vi^nmtt  a  ^ma.  To  aohiava  thii  g oal,  patrol  offioers  are 
assignad  to  i^oaintaui  sMurlty  in  oartain  arau«  iha  patrol  offioers 
mwBT  qSlQm  ^±or  laFVica  and  parform  patrol  taski  in  ^elr  assignad  com- 
fnunlty^  Tha^^  tute  mgludai 

I  ahtdcU^  bwiiina^  or  ruidantial  mmm  for  saourity 
i  ohaaklf^  s^o^lolous  parsons 
I  ehaoki!^  Abudonad  vehialae 

•  mQWtiig  ^^nme  scenes 

•  aondudtli^^  st^a^uts 

•  m^lng  af^^^sts# 

Bit  pateol  ^f^a^Wars  must  raaliza  that  ttair  rasponslblUty  is  not  only  to 
ai^war  eaU^     or  aid  and  ba  on  active  patrol,  iHit  abo  to  protect  tta  life 
and  wnpmty  -  of  mtS^mm* 


BiMe  TspBm  of  Ritrol  Tidmiqim 

Pitrol  offic<i^M  parform  their  duties  on  foot,  by  vahiclas  such  as  car, 
niotOFcydl%^  ttLircraf t,  and  boat,  or  by  special  means  such  as  with  d^s. 
Dependu^  upwion  tiia  means,  patrol  units  are  basically  categorized  into 
thrte  type^i 

I  foot  patwl^  patrol  on  foot 

i  vehicle  p*^a*ol— pateol  by  car 

•  spacialiaed    patrol-^^atrol  by  speciad  means 

Foot  Batrou 

Pitrol  of flc^r-^  use  foot  patrol  techni^as  for  smaU  areas  during  busy 
times  (daytlftuxe  md  early  evening)  when  many  ^ople  are  movii^ 
around,  Aret^e  of  assignment  for  a  foot  patrol  officer  can  includei 

i  sh^plt®  d^^ters 

i  areas  with  Kraguent  sidewaUc  crime 

•  areas  wltti  ttieavy  vehicular  traffic 

•  Gintoal  bustuiass  districts 

•  amusent^nt    and  recreational  centers. 

While  on  patr^^l,  foot  patrol  officer  usually  check  the  dooE^  and 
windows  of  gt^sres  and  stay  alert  for  suspicious  persons  and  vehicles, 

Slnee  the  fo0t ;  patrol  officers  are  placed  on  a  bMt,  that  is,  an  assignad 
area,  ttieyi 


•  have  better    access  to  the  areas  that  are  difficult  for  vehicular  patrols 


to  reaahp  suah  as  ^ayi,  rooftopSf  outside  itOrsei  IflSide 
building 

a  hmvm  a  bstter  oppoptvuiity  to  lemrn  the  layout  of  th^  eoinmuJiity  ^ 
m  aan  open  Unas  of  oommuniaation  and  develop  aont%.^tiwith  thi  = 
publla. 

to  paturn,  the  fMt  patrol  offioari  brii^  Intormatiori  %i^Meas  to  tt^e  law 
anfoFdamant  dapartmant  so  that  ttia  dapaptment  as**  Biltir  sewi  the 
pubUo^  HowavaFj  sinaa  tiia  oapaoity  of  foot  patrol  at0m  to  Jn^^^e 
^bout  la  Umitad  to  a  speolfia  araaf  tiialr  bsati  ^ould  Bymall 
utilize  aff active  patroUii^  pattarns.  Foot  patrol  ^ffte^raare  ^y&o 
Imown  as  beat  patool  of f iaare  or  mSdn^  pmtopl  oftia%i'§. 


A  vahleulw  patool  is  performed  by  oar  in  a  distplat  Tt\ar»efora, 
it  is  also  aalled  a  mr  pateilp  a  dOsMat  pate^^  or  a  ^^ipatral* 

Over  tha  yaus,  aar  patrols  hava  rap^oad  many  of      foot  pabf c?l 
areas.  An  offiaer  aan  aovar  mora  area  and  answer  inaMoaUs  tot  :  ser* 
viaa  on  aar  patrol  tiian  foot  ^trol  in  the  smma  amotui^oftima^  ^^ar 
patrols,  alonf  with  spaaiaUzad  patrolsi  are  u^d  dUri^b  lata  rli^Bht 
and  aarly  morninf  hours  whan  the  threat  to  Ufa  and  Bepty  Is  t^m^m 
greatast. 

With  the  use  of  two-way  radios^  of  fleers  in  differaht  <3iSGan  eoiiLomuni- 
aate  wltti  aaah  othar  and  the  departmanti  as  soon     tji^spartni^^nt  (or 
station)  gets  a  aaUi  the  information  is  re^yad  to  ^  ^^t\Uit  pMf<al  for 
appropriate  aation.  This  affiaient  aommuiuaatlon  sf^ti  often  ^n;.makas 
it  possible  to  apprehend  tha  suspeat  at  thm  crime  s^^ii^ora  stiQr't  ^  time 
after  tha  arlma#  Off iaars  on  vahloular  patrols  oan      continuoiiglj^  on 
the  mova  so  paopla  do  not  know  whan  or  whara  th^^  vlllappeM,  ff^lvlng 
off icars      advantage  of  surprisap 

Patrol  officers  reduoe  the  opportunity  for  ariina  thr^^i^i 

•  quick  rasponsa  tlmas 

m  rapid  pursuit  aapabilities 

•  unaxpeated  ap^aranaes« 


As  tiia  demands  on  law  anforaament  agenoies  ohang^Q^poiall^^^S 
patrol  units  ware  developed  to  ralieva  the  vtfopkloag  of  to  foot  a^^^ 
vahiaular  patrol  officers  and  also  to  handla  spaaial  litpllons,  V^^mse 
spaaiali^ed  units  include  motorayclaf  mafitiet  alr^  ^4  K^Kdog) 
patrols «  A  brief  description  of  eaah  follows^ 

MotM^oIe  Batrol  Umts.  'Hie  offiaers  in  the  tnoto^eycH^ttol  iMmit 
handla  an  assortment  of  duties  dealii^  with  traf fie  ^QriM,  suah  at^si 

•  esaort  (for  dipiitarias,  parades  and  funerals) 

•  traffic  direction 

•  traffic  enforcement  ^  ^ 

•  radar  traffic  enforcement        6  7 
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•  aeeident  mvestigation 

•  aommimity  relations  praams  to  ttie  public. 

UsriM  Bfttool  ^^[dt.  Ttie  off ioari  in  ths  marine  patrol  unit  are  trained 
in  boat  handlii^  and  maritime  law.  'Hie  department  provides  a  boat 
equipped  with  eme^enoy  Ughts,  sirenp  and  two-way  radio*  Some  of  the 
duties  of  marine  patrol  offlae]^  are: 

•  promoting  water  ufety  programs 

•  oarryu^  out  ^aroh  and  reioue  on  the  waterwayi 

•  m^ing  boat  safety  inipeotloni 

m  makli^  safety  equipment  Inspeotions 

•  enforelng  maritime  law  on  tiie  waterways. 

Air  P^^ol  Umt.  ^e  off ioe^  in  Uie  air  patrol  unit  must  be  Uoensed 
pUots.  ^ey  may  be  assigned  to  either  fixed-wing  aircraft  or  helicop- 
ters. The  hours  for  asslpiment  of  this  unit  vaiy  depending  on  the  need 
for  service^  but^  basically^  ttey  are  aligned  durii^  peak  traffic  hours 
and  at  night.  Some  of  their  duties  are: 

m  reporting  traf f  io  congestion 

•  reportli^  aoatdents 

•  carrying  out  surveHluce 

•  pursuing  suspects 

m  transporting  prisoners 

•  transportl^  ttie  Injured  to  tiie  hospital 

m  presenting  community  relations  programs  to  the  public, 

Batrol  Uidt.  The  officers  in  Him       patrol  unit  have  a  dog  (canine) 
assigned  directly  to  them.  These  dogs  are  usually  Qerman  shepherds  or 
Doberman  pmsohers  because  tiiey  can  best  be  trained  to  flu  tiie  specific 
needs  of  law  enforcement.  Most  departments  allow  the  officers  to  keep 
tee  d^p  in  titeir  homes  when  not  on  duty  and  retire  ttem  to  care  for 
ud  train  tiie  do^  in  a  continuing  pr^ram.  Some  of  tiie  K-9  officers* 
duties  include  tiie  following! 

•  controlling  crowds 

m  searchuig  a  building  for  a  suspect  hiding  Inside 

•  tracking  escaped  prisoners 

•  searching  for  lost  children 

•  presenting  programs  to  the  public  on  dc^  handlir^ 

•  searching  for  hidden  drugs  and/or  ei^losives. 


AdrantagM  wd  Din^antages  of  Each  T^pm  of  Batrol 


We  have  discussed  foot  patrol;  vehicular  patroli  and  some  of  the 
speciaUzed  patrols  In  law  enforcement.  Now  let%  identic  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 


AdmitagM 
Foot  Batarol 


^advanta^^ 


Officers  can  come  in  closer 
contact  with  more  people 
Uian  in  op^  patrol.  ^ 

^  Do 


•  Offleas  are  limited  in 

the  speed  of  their  movement. 
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#  Officers  are  limited  to 
using  only  the  aquipmant 
they  ean  earry* 


#  Of fioers  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  more 
informants. 

m  Of  f  loers  ean  develop  a  good 
v#orkinf  knowledge  of  ttie 
physieal  layout  of  Uie  beat. 

0  Offioers  are  Immediately 
available  to  handle  calte 
for  aid. 


e  Pursuit  ean  be  difficult 
and  limited. 

m  &ipervision  of  foot  patrol 
offioers  is  difficult. 

•  The  cost  of  operating  foot 
patrol  BTBAB  is  expensive. 


#  Officers  may  be  ^le  to 
anticipate  an  incident  before 
it  becomes  too  difficult  to 
control. 


VUiieular  Fati^l 

s  'Hie  law  enforcement  depart-- 
ment  has  a  better  BrmSL 
coverage^ 

•  'Hie  officer  can  respond 
quickly  to  calle  for  aid. 

•  It  takes  fewer  officers  to 
cover  an  area  than  with 
foot  patrol. 

^  Ilie  officers  can  pursue  a 
suspect  for  greater  distances. 


'mere  is  little  direot 
contact  with  the  citizens 
except  when  answering  calls. 

Hie  officers  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  physical  layout  of 
the  patrol  uea. 

'Die  officers  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  local  problems. 


•  Patrol  activities  can  be 
done  more  efficiently  and 
comprehensively. 

#  A  sense  of  pride  can  be 
developed  within  the 
department. 

s  A  sense  of  pride  can  be 
developed  within  the 
community. 

m  Patrols  can  be  tailored  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the 
community. 


•  Attitude  problems  within 
the  department  may  develoFi 
between  units  or  patre" 
sections. 

•  ^eciall^ations  msy  i  - 
the  officers  to  havw  ^-  >^  = 
of  involvement  in  oti.^t 
departmental  activities. 

•  Implementing  specialized 
units  can  be  expensive. 

•  ^eciaUzed  training 
is  required* 
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Patrol  aetivities  vaiy  aeeording  to  the  needi  of  the  community.  There 
may  be  need  for  foot  patrol  offleers  in  one  area  while  anottier  might 
requfre  vehteular  patrol  and  a  motoreyele  patrol.  As  the  eommunlty 
develops  new  needs,  tew  enforoament  offiaeri  will  be  there  to  pwsue 
new  patrol  teohniquea  to  serve  the^  needs. 


Now  eomplete  ttia  revtew  qu^^ras  b^bmfa^  m  ttie  nwt  ^^e« 
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Bmtow  Qu^U^^  ih  D-1) 


Tfrtte  fom  amwara  oa  a  i^wate         of  ^p«. 

1.  What  Is  tiie  main  goal  of  patrol  offiotrs? 

2^  List  at  loast  torn  dutias  of  patrol  offloore. 

3«  What  la  tiie  main  responsbility  of  patrol  offioars? 

4.  List  the  ttiFM  basio  t^#s  of  patrob« 

5.  IJst  four  typas  of  speoiaUzad  patrote. 

6.  Foot  patrol  is  abo  calladi  (Oioose  ejl  oorraot  answars  J 

a«  beat  patrol, 

b»  zona  patroL 

c.  waUcing  baat. 

d.  waQcinf  patrol. 

7.  Vahioular  patrol  is  abo  oaUadi  (Qioosa  aH  eorraot  answars.) 

a.  oar  patrol. 

b.  baat  patrol. 

e.  zona  patrol, 
d.  district  patrol. 

8*  Ust  two  advantag as  for  aaoh  of  tha  thr aa  basio  patrol  typas. 

9.  List  two  d^dvwtagas  for  aaoh  of  the  thrae  basia  patrol  types. 

Fot  9iwtioDS  10-12  p  nuteh  ttia  da^^ipttm  of  ^trob  on  tha  left  with 
flia  namas  of  pabob  on  ttia  r^A  by  mttfaig  ttia  tettan  of  ttia  patool 
bMMe  the  nuoDbw  for  Aa  ^^w^ttM* 

Hamas 


a.  vahleular  patrol 
b*  K-9  patrol 
a.  foot  patrol 


10.  Offioars  patrol  in  small  areas. 

11.  Offloers  can  be  continuously  on 
tiie  movot  and  paopla  do  not  know 
whan  the  offloers  wUl  appaar. 

12.  Offioars  oara  and  train  ttie 
d^  to  help  bi  saarahing  for 
lost  ohildrenp  tradcing  esaaped 
prisoners,  etc* 
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13,  The  following  are  advantagai  of  th#  three  typei  of  patrob.  Write  F 
for  advan^ges  of  foot  patrolp  V  for  vehiaular  patrol,  and  B  for 
ipeciallged  pateol.  (Some  of  the  Items  may  require  more  than  one 
letter  aniwerj 

a*  Officers  oan  develop  a  go^  working  knowledge  of  the  physical 
layout  of  Wie  arM* 

b.  Officers  can  respond  quidcty  to  ealb  for  aid. 

c.  It  takes  fewer  officers  to  cover  areas. 

d.  Patrol  activities  can  be  done  more  efficient^  and 
CO  mprehenslve  ^ . 

e*  Officers  may  be  able  to  antio^te  an  incident  before  it  becomes 

too  difficult  to  controL 
f.  A  Knse  of  pride  m  the  communtty  and  in  the  department  can  be 

developed. 

f .  Officers  have  the  opportunity  for  close  contact  with  people. 

14,  l!hm  following  are  dlsadvuit^es  of  foot  patrol,  vehicular  patrol,  and 
specialized  patrol.  Write  W  for  disadvanteges  of  foot  patrol,  V  for 
vehicular  patrol,  and  S  for  specialized  patroL  (Some  of  the  items 
may  require  more  tiian  one  letter  answer.) 

a.  Officers  are  unfamiUar  with  local  problems. 

b.  There  is  not  much  direct  contact  with  tiie  citizens  except  when 
answering  calls  for  aid. 

c.  The  operatic  cost  is  hl^. 

d.  Pwsutt  is  difficult  and  Umitad, 

e.  Supervision  of  tiie  patrol  officers  is  difficult. 

f.  It  may  cause  a  lack  of  involvement  by  officers  In  otiier 
departmental  activities. 

g.  Officers  are  limited  m  the  speed  of  thefr  movement. 


Qiedc  your  mswera  wftt  flia  oonaot  ones  provided  m  Ue  aaswer  k^. 
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Bloek  If  Law  Bifopeement  System 
Seation  Si  Orlms  Same  nm^tn^ 


Adc  yew  iMtoiator  for  the  pmtmt  tot  thto  section  (t  Aftar  you 

domptete  ttie  prat^tt  ymr  Instouator  wiU  let  yw  loiow  idietiier  to  study 
seation  of  to  ti^a  Uie  p^tt«t« 

 73  
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As  you  read  fn  tiis  previous  Motion^  tiia  main  responsibility  of  law 
enforcement  offloere  Is  thm  pn^teetion  of  Ufa  and  propertyi  wd  thmw 
main  goal  is  to  remove  thm  dMlre  and  opportunity  to  oommit  a  erime* 
However,  onoe  a  crime  or  an  accident  has  occurred ,  the  Mvi  enforce- 
ment officer  mt^t  investigate  tiie  occurrence. 

to  this  section  you  will  study  the  purpose  and  types  of  Investigations, 
respons&ilitles  of  Mw  enforcement  officers  at  the  crime  scene^  and 
basic  procedures  of  OTlme  scene  mvestlgatlon.  Accident  investigation 
will  be  covered  in  the  next  section. 
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Upon  oomplation  of  thta  saotion,  you  should  bm  ablm  to  do  tiia  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  Identify  the  two  baalo  types  of  investlgatior^. 

2.  Identify  thm  purpose  of  a  ariminal  Investigation^ 

3.  Identify  two  basie  methods  of  ooUeotii^  information  about  tiie 
crime  from  tiis  paella  involvad. 

4«  Idantlfy  one  dasirabla  gharaotarlstie  of  an  invastigator  oonduoting 
an  intarviaw. 

5.  Identify  two  aat^oriee  of  evldenaa. 

6.  Match  matoodi  of  marking  to  epaclfic  types  of  avidance, 

7.  Identify  seven  preliminary  tasks  tiiat  a  law  anforcemant  offlcar  may 
ba  requirad  to  perform  at  a  crime  scene. 

8.  Match  tesk  descriptions  with  crime  scene  Job  titles. 

9.  Identify  ttiraa  types  of  final  crime  scene  searches. 

Parfc^manca  ttjactlvn 

A,  Given  a  simulated  crime  saencp  evidence  tags,  evidence  report 
formsp  and  oontalnars^  you  diould  ba  ^le  to  collaot»  record^  and 
store  tiia  evidanca  without  destroying  its  useabiUty  as  evidence. 
Your  performance  will  be  rated  on  the  following  tasks  and  should  be 
rated  "A"  (accept^la)i 

1.  record  the  exact  l^ation  of  each  piece  of  evidanca 

2.  request  tiiat  evidanca  ba  photographed 

3.  not  move  evidence  until  told  that  It  has  been  phot^raphed 

4.  mark  rad  tag  each  place  of  evidence ^  entering  the  following  on 
the  evidence  tagi 

a.  incident  numter 

b.  item  number 

c.  name 

d.  I.D.  number 

e.  data  and  time 

f .  appropriate  remarks 
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5.  maintain  evidence  properly  by  enterlj^  toe  following  on  the 


evidenoa  reports  ' 

Am 

b. 

c« 

inGident  tvDS 

d. 

loGfttion 

e. 

item  number 

f. 

dasariptlon 

h. 

name 

i^ 

LD«  number 

J* 

date 

k. 

time 

1* 

owners  name 

m. 

ownar%  addraas 

n«  owner*!  phone  number 

6,  turn  evidence  in  to  Uie  InBtruotor  as  ouatodian  and  request  ttie 
followingi 

a.  elgnature 

b.  LD#  number 

c.  data 
d«  time 

e.  saaurity  location 

B,  Given  a  simulatad  crime  scene  and  other  team  memberi  to  work 
wltii^  you  should  be  ^le  to  funotion  in  amy  of  the  tan  idantified  team 
crime  soena  jobs*  Your  iMtruator  will  use  a  ohaaklist  to  evaluate 
your  work  on  the  following  taakSp  Your  parformanee  should  be  rated 
"A"  (acceptable)  on  all  items* 

1.  Check  for  injuries* 

2*  D^eat  injured  if  needed* 

3*  Rope  off  or  secure  orlma  scene  and  place  guard* 

4*  Contact  complainant* 

5*  Interview  complainant  and  make  report* 

6*  Cheok  for  wltnessei. 

7.  Select  an  officer  in  chai^a* 

8*  Assign  jobs* 

9*  Sketch  crime  scene* 

10.  Measure  crime  scene. 

11.  ^otograph  crime  scene. 

12*  Process  crime  scene  for  fir^erprints. 
13*  Collect  and  identify  evidence* 
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T^pm  of  Mw^t^Uom 

nmrm  are  two  geMral  types  of  Invastigmtion  law  enforaement  offioers 
may  aonduati 

#  aaaident  investigation 

•  arimlnal  investigation 

Aacident  Investigation  is  the  aollection  of  evidenoe  and  infOFmationp 
umially  at  the  soene  of  the  aadident,  to  detarinlne  what  happened  and 
who  was  involved «  (Aaaident  investigation  is  aovered  in  the  next 
seatlonp  Is  ^3.) 

Criminal  Investigation  Involves  the  aoUeotion  of  evidenoe  and  informa- 
tion not  only  at  tiie  saene  of  a  arime  but  a^  away  from  the  scene  to 
identify  motivest  to  establish  or  eliminate  alibis^  and  to  determine  the 
suspeatCs).  Crime  saene  investigation,  ttierefore»  is  one  phase  of  a 
criminal  investigation. 

Law  enforaement  agenales  also  aonduat  spealaUzed  investigations  such 
as  baak^ound  aheaks  of  tew  enforaement  officer  recruits  and  appointed 
pubUa  offiaiatay  investigations  of  internal  department  violations,  wd 
evaluations  of  Juvenile  pr^fams. 


Bvp^e  of  hv^rtlgmtion 

Even  the  most  efflaient  law  enforaement  agency  aannot  prevent  crimes 
agamst  individuals  and  their  property.  Thereforei  once  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  the  tew  enforaement  officer  becomes  a  arime  scene 
investigator.  As  an  investigator,  the  tew  enforaement  offiaer  must  per- 
form his/her  duties  in  a  muiner  that  will  aUow  the  agency  to  identify, 
locate,  arrest,  and  bring  to  court  the  person,  or  persons,  who  committed 
the  crime. 

llie  purposes  of  ttie  criminal  investigation  are  toi 

•  attf»lidi  ttie  Iitenttty  of  the  suspect,  or  suspeats,  who  aommitted  the 
arime  &nd  to  associate  them  with  the  crime.  With  this  evidence  and 
information,  tiie  law  enforaement  of  fleer  or  agency  can  establish 
prob^le  cause  for  arresting  tiie  suspeat(s). 

•  obtain  Information  to  determine  if  a  crime  in  fact  has  been 
committed. 

•  reconstruct  the  actions  and  events  of  the  crime « 


Mettiof^  of  Galte^tliig  ItfOTroattoo  from  Pe^to  for  bvwti^tlcm 

.Ml  Information,  except  physical  evidence  and  direct  observation  by  the 
tew  enforaement  of fiaers,  will  come  from  tetwlews  and  Intemgatiom. 
teterview  teahniques  are  generally  used  at  ttie  b^innlng  of  the 
investigation  with  all  persons  associated  with  the  arime,  such  as 
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vlotimSj  witnesaeSf  wid  potential  suspects*  When  w  Individual  beoomes 
a  iu^eotf  the  offioer  urns  intarFogation  teehniques  to  establish  the 
extent  of  hjB/hmf  involvanient  in  tiia  arime*  Figure  D-2-1  diows  toe 
typm  of  inforniation  avaO^ls  trough  interviews  and  interFOfations. 


Vtawi^m  of 


Sourera  of 
Kifor^ttMi 


T^p^of 
fe^ormatim 


Offenders 


dirsot  obMPva- 
tlon,  personal 
e^erienoe 
deliberate 
deoeption  b  ased 
upon  imagmation 


•  faoti  eonsistent  with 
mformation  from 
witnesses  and  victim 

9  aUbii 

•  motives 

m  location  of  property 
taken 

@  involvement  of  other 
persons 

•  Involvement  in  ottier 
offenses 

m  identity  of  the 

offender 
m  deserlption  of  thi 

siAJect 
m  direction  and  method 

of  flight 

•  method  of  operation 
(what 5  when,  how, 
where) 

•  tolngs  to  search  for 
on  suspect 

m  motives  of  suspects 


Victims 


direct  ^servatlon 
and  personal 
ei^eriences 


•  description  of  objects 
taken 

m  what  did  the  suspect 
say 

m  what  did  the  suspect 
do 

•  what  did  the  suspect 
touch 


Witnesses 


direct  observation 
and  'liuneheSj" 
ideas  and  tiieories 
ba^d  on  past 
ei^eriences 


in  what  order  did 
events  occur 
to  what  extent  was 
the  scene  altered 
in  what  manner  was 
the  scene  altered 


Sources  of  ^formation 
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£nt€Fviews  eonoeming  a  sp^cifla  orime  should  be  oonduoted  as  soon 
after  tha  Inoident  as  poi^ible.  Thm  Invastigatii^  of  fleer  will  darive 
mueh  information  from  Intarvlaws  oonduatad  at  tha  orlme  seane.  The 
invast^ator  shouldp  howavarp  keep  In  mmd  ttiat  ^a  viotim  and  some  of 
the  witne^es  may  ba  amotlonaUy  upsat  just  after  a  arimap  which  may 
naoassitate  delaying  tiia  intavlaw. 

Ilia  invastigator  aligned  to  thm  aasa  should  hava  knowladge  of  Invasti^ 
gatlon  ^oaaditf eSp  pertinent  lawSi  Md  all  avaUabla  information  about 
the  oasa  itsalf .  He/she  should  also  have  an  understanding  of  paopla  in 
ganaral  and  an  abiUty  to  taUc  with  tiiam  at  ttia  lavel  of  tiie  person  baing 
Intarviawad  wd  should  ba  able  to  kaap  his/har  personal  prajudlaas  from 
affaatlng  ttia  Investigation, 

At  tiia  start  of  tiia  Intarviaw  the  investigator  should  striva  to  astabUsh 
a  harmonious  ralationship  viith  tiim  ^rson  being  intarviawad  to  put  them 
at  ease,  I^ing  tiia  Intarviaw  tha  Invastl^tor  shouldi 

m  keep  the  taidividual  taUclng 

m  aUow  tiia  individual  to  taU  tha  story  in  his/har  own  words 
m  not  ask  laadi^  questions 

•  amphasi^a  that  ha/dia  is  Just  after  tha  faots 

#  evaluate  ttia  mannerisms  and  emotional  state  of  the  individual  beir^ 
mtervlawad. 


Bitenf^ati^ 

Tha  same  basio  prooaduras  that  apply  to  interviews  atoo  apply  to  inter- 
rogations. However^  there  is  one  basio  rule  that  stateSi  **No  person  shaU 
. , .  be  deprived  of  Ufe,  Ubartyp  or  property,  without  due  prooass  of 
law,^  Any  oonfession  or  information  obtained  in  violation  of  the  *'due 
proems'*  rule  is  not  admissible  be  evidence.  Any  eonvlotion  based  on 
suah  evidenaep  or  confession,  mi^t  be  overturned.  Due  process  is  a 
right  given  by  both  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  U,S. 
Constitution. 

Durii^  the  mid  1940^  the  U.S,  ^preme  Court  redefined  ^ue  proaass*' 
to  excluda  avldenoe  and  oonfassions  obtained  under  questionable  oondi-^ 
tions  such  as  threatSp  promlseSp  or  beatii^s. 


C^t^ories  of  EvidraM  in  bt^fc^Umi 

It  has  been  eald  that  orlmlnal  oases  are  won  or  lost  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime.  Unless  law  enforcement  officers  understand  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  carefully  ob^rve  teem,  they  may  overlook  what  should  be 
noted  or  pick  up  what  hu  no  value. 

Tlie  two  cat^orles  of  evidenoa  are  direct  evidence  and  circumstantial 
evidence. 
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m  I^mt  wijeTCe— ^mfopmation  suppUed  by  a  witness  who  aetuaUy  ob- 
Mrved  the  orime  op  aaoident*  This  information  ean  be  gathered  by 
tte  witness  ttirough  any  of  ths  five  senses.  Example i  Ms,  Jonea  saw 
Mr,  Smith  Aoot  the  store  olerk* 

•  ^baumiitantialavid^M#-^ln formation  deduoad  from  afroumstanoes 
observed  before  or  after  the  aetiial  commission  of  a  erime,  CIreum- 
stential  evidenee  is  often  based  upon  witness  testimony  and  physleal 
evidenoe.  It  can  on^  suK^^t,  point  to,  or  be  a  Unk  to  the  mforma-' 
tion  whieh  f malty  leads  to  the  results.  Example i  Mr,  Barker  was  the 
last  person  to  leave  tiie  store  before  the  radio  was  disoovered 
missir^, 

Evidenoe  is  tiie  means  by  which  toe  Jury  or  the  Judge  determines  the 
truUi  or  falsity  of  toe  charges  and  all^ations  Involved.  To  be  admis- 
sible in  court,  evidenee  must  be  ossified  as  retevmt.  Thfa  means  toat 
toe  evidence  must  tend  to  establish  a  faet  related  to  toe  crime.  The 
following  situation  is  an  example  of  thb: 

m  Sawyer  was  grabbed  as  he  attempted  to  leave  toe  orinie  scene, 
e  Sawyer  had  a  weapon* 

•  Sawyer  had  a  bag  of  money, 

m  Sawyer  was  identified  by  toe  store  clerk* 

A  person  cannot  be  oonvieted  of  a  crime  if  toe  only  evidenee  of  the 
crime  is  toair  confession.  It  must  be  proven  toat  a  crime  was  commit-- 
ted|  m  otoer  wordSf  a  eo^usdeHatl  must  be  established.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  using  direct  or  clreumstantial  evidence^  or  a  combination  of 
toe  two.  The  corpus  deUeti  must  be  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
It  is  toe  responsibility  of  toe  mvestlgating  officer  to  gatoer  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  toe  exbtence  of  the  offense  along  with  toe  identity  of 
toe  person  who  committed  toe  crime.  More  will  be  e^^lained  about 
evidence  later  In  thto  action. 


R^aul  Endenca 

When  a  crime  is  committed,  there  will  usually  be  physical  changes  in 
toe  victim  or  In  his/her  surroundings.  Thm  is  considered  physical  (or 
reaB  evidence.  Physical  evidence  is  any  physical  object j  such  as  a 
weapon,  vehicle,  bloody  etc.  which  can  be  associated  wlto  toe  crime.  It 
Is  a  type  of  cfrcumstantial  evidence.  When  the  officer  collects  evi- 
dence, he/she  should  consider  all  of  toe  possibilities  in  the  following 
Itat: 


^1^1]^  deUatli  (body  of  the  offense),  toe  essential  elements  necessa^ 
to  toe  commission  of  a  crime i  in  murder,  the  unlawful  deato  of  the  per- 
son allied  to  have  been  murdered, 
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in  viotim% 
condition 


physical  injitf ies  oaused  by  weapons  (fun, 
toifSp  blimt  instrumant)|  ohamieab  (poisons, 
aolds,  druf  s)p  Impaot  wiUi  vehlole,  or  other 
^J#ct  rawltii^  in  ttia  loss  of  blood,  skm,  hair 


m  suspects  m  physioal  injuries  oaused  by  r  fight  with  the 

condition  vlatim  (scratches,  brui^Sy  woundi)|  by  Impaot 

of  a  oolUslon  or  by  otiier  accidents  (cuts  from 
broken  glass,  falls  from  high  places) 

in  scene  %  •  thli^s  broken  such  as  wmdowsi  locks,  doors, 

condrtion  headUghtii  car  bumpers 


•  thills  dented  or  marked  such  as  fenders, 
window  sUlSp  door  jambSf  earttii  wet  painti 
TOf  t  putty 

0  fhii^s  moved  such  as  furniture,  wmdow 
AadeSf  curtamSf  drawers,  windows,  doors 

m  thirds  destroyed  such  as  a  building  burned, 
serial  numbers  on  motors  etched  or  fround 
away 

Ttea^mr  of  Mmtmrmb  ^amphm 

things  taken  from  •  tools  used  in  tiie  comml^ion  of  the  offense  or 
scene/victim  an  automobile  uivolved  m  a  htt^wd^n 

accident 
m  the  property  of  the  victim 

•  (from  the  victim)  blood,  hair,  clothii^  fibers 
m  (from  ^e  scene)  rug  fibers^  dust$  animal 

hairi|  paint  chipsp  glass  fragments,  safe  filler^ 
twigs,  wet  pauiti  ^Imters,  metal  filu^s 


tiilr^  left  by  •  bad  che^s  or  other  fraudulent  documentSp 

offender  on  bulled,  toob^  wei^ons,  cigarette  buttsy 

victim/scene  matches^  rsuisom  notes,  debris  from  auto 

accident  (gli^s,  water,  oil,  dirt  from  under 
car,  chrome),  clottingi  semen 
•  fi^erprints,  palmprintSi  foot,  tire  and  cloth 
impre^ions,  hab^s,  clothli^  fibers,  toolmarks, 
^in  scraped  off  by  victim *s  fingernail  or  by 
sharp  objects  at  Uie  scene,  blood,  parts  of 
vehicle,  tool  fragments 


F^eUmbiary  Aima  Seme  favestigatton 

When  responding  to  a  request  for  help  at  a  crime  scene,  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  must  ke^  in  mmd  that  speed  and  safety  are  ex- 
treme^ Important*  Once  he/she  is  at  ttim  crime  scene  thers  are 
bulcally  eleven  ta^s  to  be  performed.  You  can  remember  these  tasks 
by  thefr  initial  letters,  PRELIMINARY.  These  stand  for: 
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p 

R 
1 
L 
I 

M 


^oteet  the  Qfimm  losne, 

^mO^  a^istanaa  to  the  Injured* 

Bfset  the  arrest  of  the  suspaot,  if  possible. 

Lonte  and  Identify  witness^is. 

btoiriaw  the  qomplamant  and  witnesses. 

MaintjBfn  the  arlme  leene,  and  protect  the 

evidence. 

btafogata  the  suspeot^  when  £>oisible. 

Mote  all  eonditlonSi  eventSi  and  remuka  made 

at  the  edene. 

Arraige  for  the  ooUeotlon  of  the  evidence  • 
Bi^ort  the  inoident  fuUy  and  accurately. 
TteU  reiponsibillty  to  the  follow-up 
investigators. 


I 
N 


A 
R 

y 


Needless  to  say$  the  tasl^  are  not  necessarily  listed  in  the  order  in 
which  they  must  be  performed.  T^e  law  enforcement  officer  may  be 
required  to  arrest  the  suspect,  or  at  least  take  him/^er  into  custody 
before  protecting  the  scene  or  renderli^  a^istance  to  the  injured. 
He/^e  may  also  need  to  render  first  aid  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


^ere  are  ten  basic  jobs  for  law  enforcement  officers  at  a  crime  scene. 
TOey  may  be  ^rformed  by  a  single  officer  or  by  a  team,  depending  upoii 
the  availability  of  officers  and  the  scope  of  the  scene.  Two  persons  are 
the  ideal  team  size  for  tiie  vast  majority  of  crime  scenes.  Hiese  jobs 


m  officer  in  charge 

•  adminlstrwt  of  first  aid 
m  guard 

•  interviewer  of  witnesses  and/or  suspects 

•  note  taker 

•  sketcher 
m  measurer 

m  photographer 
e  flngerprlnter 

•  evidence  collector. 

Ihe  duties  of  each  Job  are  detailed  as  follows: 


In  Oia^a 

tfsually  the  first  offloer  at  the  scene  is  the  officer  in  charge  until  a 
supervisor,  detective,  or  crime  scene  investigator  arrives.  Upon  arrival, 
the  supervisor,  detective^  or  crime  scene  Investigator  takes  chaise  and 
thm  first  officer  assumes  other  tasks.  As  the  officer  in  charge,  one  . 
Aould  make  sure  that  each  of  tiie  tasks  identified  by  the  keyword 
PRELIMINARY  Is  done  properly.  The  officer  in  charge  assigns  the  fol- 
lowing Jobs  to  fellow  officers  or  does  them  himself /lierself. 


Mm  at  the  CMme  Scraa 


ares 
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If  thioffEosP  inehiEge  is  a  supervisor  or  det^dtt-ive,  he/sha  stays  out  of 
tiha  ieena    mii  miBts  in  guarding  tiie  icane,  lnt^iri*viewinf  witntises, 
interaotii^B  wlthreseue  unltSi  and  lervlng  as  tfit^  contact  officer  for 
publlo  f alsitionBi  If  the  of  flaar  in  ehai^e  is  a  ari^me  soane  inveitigator, 
ha/Siisn*ers  thssoena  and  assigns^aglns  the  joobs  of  note  takari 
stetohiPj  ineasurir,  phot^rapher,  flngarprintei'^  ^  and  evidence  ooUaotor. 


Adniniste^'ant  of  Mrst  Aid 

Thijoboff  thisoffloar  is  to  itabiUzs  tha  injttra^     until  tha  resoua  unit 
arriviiat    tha  seent  by  applying  immadiata  fir^t  ^  aid  or  by  making  the 
injtiridas^   oomfortebla  ai  poislbla.  Normally  thfJs  job  takes  priority  over 
pf o^mti^g  the  ioana  or  intarvlewii^  witnassas- 

HOTEt  T^%m  spaolfio  procaduras  and  taahniqut i  »of  first  aid  are  covered 
in  sfipipat^  testfuotlonal  matarialSp  EmarganQ^^l^Medlcal  Servlcei  First 
RsspondiF  Training  Course. 


The  part  %  reiponsibllity  is  to  saoure  tha  orim^    scene  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  aaf ^^uard  any  evldanca.  If  tha  scene  is  loooated  outsldap  he/she 
should  ro^^  off  the  scane  as  soon  as  possible.  S    the  scene  is  located 
Insidaj  he/she  ihouldi 

m  %valk  ttwougli  ths  area  and  lock  all  doors 
m  pIiGiOKhar  guards  as  required. 

The  part  is  responiibla  for  keeping  all  parsonfi^sl  out  of  tha  scene— 
civilian  armd  polioe"-axcept  rescue  units  or  crijti^^  scene  investigators* 


bt^Fviaif  ^»  of  HitaMM 

Witnasias   are  vary  important  in  a  crime  scene  iraivestigatlon.  They  can 
aid  investigators  in  collecting  Information  whidl^  not  only  leads  to  the 
arrist  of  a  suepeot  but  also  gives  clues  about  v^himy  a  crime  has  been 
coiTimitterf,  Ttia  officer  assipied  to  interview  wr^^tnesses  should  know 
uit^rview^sig  praoedures  and  partuient  laws  weJl^  Ha/she  should  also 
have  an  understanding  of  paopla  and  the  ablUty^^to  taUc  with  them  on 
ttieit'  lev^K*  Hie  officer  should  be  able  to  rem^itm  objeetlve,  keeping 
hlsyiierp^f  sonalprsjudices  from  affectii^  th^  Itnvastlgatlon.  At  the 
start  o{  t\mm  intirviewi  the  officer  should  strive  ato  establish  a  harmoni- 
ous ralatlonihlp  with  tiie  person  being  intarvlQi^^ed  to  put  them  at  ease, 

WhinthB  ^^fflciris  asslpied  to  interview  wltnes^ses  at  a  crime  soenei 
ha/ihi  mi^st  follow  the  general  guidaUnas  llstad  r  below « 

•  Chiok  t^m  Qtlm  scene  area  for  witnesses  as  i»^on  as  possible, 

•  Whani»maoiiais  founds  verify  that  he/she  wifcnassad  the  crime  or  cir- 
dumitarmoas  Immediately  before  or  after  It. 

•  Identify^  yoursilf  as  a  Jaw  enforaement  offia^f^. 
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•  ^parata  ttia  witnassaii  if  ^ere  are  more  than  one,  so  they  oannot 
eompare  their  ob^rvations. 


m  Mterview  witneisas  saparatalyi  uslnf  raeording  aqu^mant  lueh  as  a 
tape  recorder  and/or  field  notes.  Whan  using  raeording  aquipmant, 
ttie  officer  must  foltow  appUc^le  state  laws  and  dapartment  poliaies 
on  advblng  the  witnasus  that  their  convarmtions  ara  being  recorded, 
Prooadurai  for  eorraet  operation  of  ttia  reaording  equip  mant  are 
Ustad  in  ttia  aquipmant  manufacturars*  manuaL 

m  Itetermine  tiie  witness's  ^iUty  to  provide  aeeurate  information  when 
\mdmv  stress.  Evaluate  the  emotional  state  of  the  witness. 

#  Determbie  ^e  location  of  the  witness  in  relation  to  tiia  soene  as  the 
crime  was  in  progress. 

#  Ask  tiia  witness  to  taU  In  his/her  own  words  what  happened^  and  do 
not  prompt  or  lead  him/her. 

#  Keep  ttie  witness  talku^,  but  eKplain  that  you  want  on^  the  faats. 

m  Record  ttie  witaessas-  statamants  as  quickly  as  po^ibla. 

0  ftoadoast  desarlptions  of  Bny  suspaots  or  vehiolas  so  that  other  law 
enforcement  offiews  and  ^anelas  may  help  to  locate  them. 

NOlSi  See  "Search  and  Arrest^"  Section  4  of  thfe  unit,  for  procedures 
to  use  if  tiie  suspect  is  located  at  the  crime  scene. 


Note  Ttik^ 

An  mvestlgator  should  consider  a  notebook  an  essential  item  of  hisAier 
equ^ment  whetiier  interviewing  witnesses  or  proce^lng  tiie  scene. 
Takmg  complete  notes  is  an  es^ntial  requirement  of  any  investigation 
because  they  su^lement  every  phase  of  tiia  inv(i£tigatim.  Very  often, 
details  ^at  appear  unimportant  in  official  reports  may  become  pointe 
of  interest  in  court  or  durii^  tiie  various  steps  of  an  investigation. 
When  these  details  are  recorded  proper^^  they  are  readily  available. 

It  is  important  to  record  any  detail  ttiat  might  be  of  value  In  the  future. 
The  notebook  serves  as  a  reservofr  of  Information.  At  a  later  date, 
facts  may  be  evaluated,  arranged  in  the  proper  order,  and  sorted  by 
tiielr  importance. 

Ilia  primary  purpose  of  note  taking  is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  invest!^ 
gator  to  be  able  to  rac^l  an  incident,  situation,  or  circumstance  at  a 
later  data.  Note  taking  compensates  for  ttim  loss  of  memory  that 
usually  occiffs  between  the  original  Investigation  and  the  preparation  of 
reports  by  making  it  possible  to  recaU  facts  and  cfrcumstances  more 
clearly  and  accurately,  to  addition,  ke^ir^  accurate  and  detelled  notes 
Willi 

•  support  and  complement  sketches  and  phot^raphs  made  durli^  an 
invest^ation 

•  recall  the  crime  scene  as  accurately  as  possible,  whan  combined  with 
sketches  and  phot^^hi 
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m  ellQVi  for  a  thorough  review,  analysiep  and  evaluation  of  the  erime 
scene  latere  without  the  need  to  revisit  it« 


Notes  will  aid  the  investigator  during  Interviews  and  interr^atione  in 
the  following  waysi 

•  Reinvestigations  are  often  eUminated  or  reduoed. 
m  Points  of  QonfUot  ue  often  resolved. 

•  Lqgioal  and  pertinent  questions  are  formulated. 

m  ^formation  can  be  evaluated  wltti  tiie  aid  of  other  details« 
e  Notes  serve  as  an  outline  for  preparli^  a  finished  and  completed 
report. 

tf  a  witness^  memory  fails,  thm  use  of  notes  can  be  helpfulp  especially 
during  courtroom  proeeedings.  Other  Investigators  ean  be  briefed  even 
when  the  original  report  is  not  readily  available,  bivestlgative  leads  are 
often  produced  by  reviewing  notes  which  are  pertinent  to  the  crime. 

Notes  should  be  written  objeetivalyi  without  the  addition  of  personal 
opinions  and  diould  contain  information  which  Is  pertinent  only  to  the 
specific  investigation.  Notes  should  always  address  these  general 
questionsi 

e  when 

•  where 
m  who 

•  what 
0  how 

•  why 

Notes  should  also  contain  the  following  specific  datai 

•  time,  date,  and  weattier  conditions 

•  complaint  or  case  number 

•  identification  of  personCs)  interviewed 

•  identification  of  o^er  person(s)  present 

•  a  brief  resume  of  activities!  for  example  i  methods  used  to  search  and 
saf^uard  ttie  scenCi  results  of  surveiUwce  and  oUier  observations, 
evidence  founds  photos  takeni  casts  and  sketches  made. 

Use  a  separate  page  for  any  statements  taken  and  quote  verbatim  when- 
ever possible,  hclude  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  questioning.  Re- 
memberp  some  people  are  hesitant  to  supply  information  and  may  object 
to  a  written  record  of  their  statement^  so  don^t  antagonize  them  by  in- 
sisting. Later,  when  tiie  first  opportunity  presents  Itself ,  you  can  re- 
cord a  synopsis  of  the  Interview. 

A  ftesh  numbered  page  shouU  be  used  for  each  phase  of  the  particulsir 
investigation  and  should  be  written  or  printed  by  hand.  Do  not  CFase 
^rom$  ii^teadi  cross  them  out,  make  the  change,  and  initial  it. 
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Avoid  tiie  use  of  ^orthand  sinoe  notes  taken  in  shorthand  may  not  be 
imderstood  by  ottisr  per^ni  involved  m  the  investigation*  Use  proper 
abbreviations  or,  whan  in  doubt ,  write  the  eomplete  word  or  phraie. 

The  notebook,  whether  it  be  brand  or  loo%leaf|  should  be  small  enough 
to  oar^  in  tiie  poeket. 

ThB  foUowmg  is  a  oompariaon  of  the  advantagei  and  diiadvantaf  es  of 
bound  book  vs.  looieleaf  notebooki: 


Bound  book 


LooselMf 


A^antag^ 

Notes  remain  uitaot« 
Pages  are  normaUy 
not  lo.^t  or  removed 
easily  m  eourti 
will  aooept  them 
more  readi^« 

Notes  are  easily 
removed  for  filing. 
Notes  oan  be  delete 
or  altered  merely  by 
removing  or  substi- 
tutmg  pages. 


Notes  pertinent  to 
otiier  oases  aould  be 
oompromised. 
Requires  use  of  a 
separate  book  for  each 
case. 

Pages  oan  be  lost  or 

de^ched. 

Notes  may  be  more 

diff ioult  to  verify  in 

Qourt. 


^atoher 

A  phot^raph  does  not  give  aeourate  information  oonoernmg  dtetanoes. 
Some  Ejects  in  a  phot^raph  of  a  soene  either  are  not  visible  or  oannot 
be  identified.  A  drawing  or  sketch  Is  the  simplMt  and  most  effective 
way  of  lowing  distances  and  identitying  items  of  avldence  as  well  as 
the^  location  at  tiie  scene,  bi  mapr  cases,  drawings  should  be  com- 
bined Witt  photographs  to  record  crime  scenes.  ITie  sketcherfe  job  Is  to 
draw  toe  crime  scene  using  measurements  and  l^ends  to  accurately 
Identify  where  critical  items  were  located  at  the  time  of  Uie  crime. 

The  sketches  produced  by  the  officer  at  the  scene  can  be  used  tot 

^  provide  a  permanent  record  of  the  crime  scene 

•  aid  witnesKS  In  explauimg  what  happened  or  what  they  saw 

•  he^  tile  court  to  understand  tiie  crime  scene  and  what  the  witnesses 
are  testifying  about 

•  support  phot^raphs  which  were  taken  at  toe  scene. 

The  type  of  sketch  used  depends  on  where  toe  crime  was  committed.  If 
toe  scene  of  the  crime  is  outdoors,  an  external  sketch  is  u^di  for 
crimes  committed  wltoin  a  structure,  an  mternal  floor  plan  or  an 
"exploded"  chart  (*awn  as  If  the  four  waUs  ware  ^ttened)  is  u^d. 

GulteUiM  for  »tenalskatohra.  fii  an  external  sketch,  identify  objects 
and  toelr  locations  to  ^ow  toat  it  is  an  outside  sketch.  Figure  D-2-2 
illustrates  how  some  objects  might  be  identified  m  a  sketch.  Remember 
to  keep  ^mbols  clear  and  simple. 
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One  of  the  suggested  conventions  of  sketch  drawing  is  the  use  of  a 
li^radi  or  keyi  to  explain  the  skatoh»  MaasuFements  are  Usted  m  the 
l^end  rather  tiian  being  written  on  the  sketoh.  Lietters  are  UMd  for  in- 
dioating  distano€|  and  numbers  £ire  used  for  item  identifieatira.  Figure 

m  an  example  of  a  sketch  with  its  l^end.  Note  that  the  sketoh 
shwld  be  drawn  to  scale i  tiiat  to,  it  diwld  ^ow  how  many  feet  are 
bemg  repreiented  in  an  meh  (or  similar  small  measure).  J£  poisible, 
^ow  where  nortii  is  in  relation  to  the  sketch « 

GbUatera  fw  mtemalskatehM,  Whan  evidenee  of  a  erime  is  found 
inside  a  buildli^,  at  least  two  kinds  of  sketches  can  be  us^.  If  only  one 
room  is  of  interest ,  a  fallout  or  exploded  chart  should  be  used.  Figure 
m  an  example  of  an  e^loded  chart. 

If  evidence  is  coUected  from  several  rooms,  a  simple  floor  plan  sketch 
can  be  used.  Fibres  and  D-2-7  illustrate  how  a  floor  plan 

is  done. 

In  doing  a  sketch,  rapeclaUy  one  with  many  detaUSi  It  is  easier  to  follow 
^ese  steps  I 

STEP  li  Draw  an  expired  chart  or  floor  plan  (Fipires  D-2-4  and 
D-2-8). 

STEP  2s  ^etch  m  tiie  evidence  (Figure 

STEP  3i  Add  measurements,  l^end,  locations  (address)^  and  personal 
data  to  show  who  made  ttie  sketch  (Figure  D-2-7). 

STEP  4i  hdleate  the  date  and  type  of  crime  (Figure  D-2-7)  ond  sign 
your  name# 

h  order  to  draw  a  more  oompleto  sketch,  sometimes  Individual  Items 
may  be  drawn  separata^  In  more  detailed  or  enlai^ed  ve^lonsp 
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Per»n 

{ j  CTiufch 
1^  jSehool 
Ho^ltal 


iinMitiii 
lliliiiiiii 


Statrway 
Elsvator  shaft 


Chaff  -overstu  f f ed 


^  Phone  or  power 
pola 


^fTT^    Talephone  or 
power  Una 

H  K  X  Vmnmrn 


Boad 


-^•^ —  —  Footpatti 


&ldge 
Qilvert 
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land 
buiUingi 


66f  IL 


l^affldslpi   

Strait  Ught 
Car 


FuMiltura 
£1^  Chafr^traight  took  Streanis 


^id  marki  ^  ^  ^ — 


Path  of 
padastrlan  — 


Pbnd 
Cultivated  f  iaM 


Point  ot  Impact 


N 

ei  "If" 


North  mow^n  all  sketohi 


Some  ^mbols  U^fe-<a  in  ^etohing 

 m  
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Items  MaaiUFements 


1, 

Footprints 

A 

-  B 

=  14' 

A 

-  C 

=  16' 

2. 

Footprints 

B 

-  D 

=  25' 

C 

-  D 

-  14' 

3. 

Blaok  shoe 

D 

-E 

=  85' 

D 

-  F 

=  60' 

4. 

White  piece  of 

E 

-G 

=  43' 

cloth 

F 

-a 

=  54' 

Outside  Crime  ^ene  Diagram 
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Si  1 

Distanoes 


Itemi 


A  -  B  ^  6  1/2' 
B  -  C  =  8» 
D  -  E  ^  1  l/2« 
A  -  E  =  8  l/2» 
F    G  ^  5' 
E  -  H  ^  8» 
G  -  H  =  4  1/2' 
F  -  H  -  7* 
C  -  H  ^  11' 


1*  Body 

2»  Bloodstain 

3.  Hbllway  door 

4.  Ttelevfelon 
5«  Gun 

6.  Dming  table  and  ohafre 
7*  Outside  door 

8.  Bullet  hole  In  wall 

9.  Window 

10,  BuUot  hole  In  window 


Exploded  Chart  (Step  1) 
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P  c 


A 


ir 


s 


Floor  Plan  (St^p  tn) 


Adding  EvidenQ#  ^Step  2) 
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JOHN  C.  DOE 

1056  65th  St.  (^t.  2) 

Any  City,  Flopidft 


Drawn  by  Patrolman  C,  H,  JoneS 
September  1,  1982 
(Sealei  1/2"  -  lO 


Diitances  Items 

A  -  B  -  4'9"  1,  Boay  Cfaee  down) 

A  -  C  -  4'3''  %  Blootetains 

D  -  E  a  5'  3,  GUft 

D  -  F  -  m»  4,  Caftrtl^e  case 

G  -  H  ^  S'9"  I.  Itotn  ^toth 

G  -  I  »  2'  6,  mot 

3-K~  2'3"  %  ChaiP 

J  -  L  =  4'1"  S,  aofa 

M  -  N  =  5»2"  fl,  Btq 
M  -  O  -  4'3" 


Complete^d  Crime  Scene  Sketch  (Steps  3  and  4) 
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Thm  measuFSP  works  elo^^  with  tiie  skstohar  at  the  crime  setne  be- 
oause  meaeiired  dtetancae  batwaen  Itenis  ara  important  parts  of  tile 
skatoh  and  are  tadhided  in  the  l^and.  thara  ara  two  types  of  measur- 
ing prooedurasi  trianpilar  and  ooordinate  (right  a^le). 

For  MmgutaF  measuremantsi 

STEP  li  Think  of  the  piaoe  of  avidanea  as  a  corner  of  a  ttiu^ie, 

STEP  2i  Choose  two  fuced  points  on  tiie  orima  ^anep  sueh  as  eorners  of 
a  roomp  power  postSi  and  so  on.  Ihese  should  be  on  two  sides 
of  tiie  pieoe  of  evidenoe  in  questim. 

STEP  3i  Starting  at  each  fixed  pointp  measure  the  distance  to  the 

evidence*  Measure  Ae  distance  between  the  two  fixed  points. 

STEP  4i  Draw  in  (or  have  sketoher  draw  in)  ^e  measured  distances  on 
the  sketchi  using  dotted  lines  to  connect  each  fixed  point  to 
the  piece  of  evidence.  Note  that  these  Unes  wouW  be  two 
sides  of  a  triai^Ii. 

See  Fibres  I>2-3  and  which  show  the  use  of  triangular 

measure  mrats. 

For  eoordfaate  measure  mentsi 

STEP  li  Itimk  of  the  piece  of  evidenoe  as  a  corner  of  a  reotangle. 

STEP  2:  CSioose  two  fixed  stmlght  Unes  on  the  crime  scene,  such  as 
wallSj  an  extended  wall  Unei  and  so  on.  The  two  Unes  should 
meet  ratter  ttm  parallel  each  otter, 

STEP  3i  Measure  a  perpendlcu^r  line  from  tte  evidence  to  one  walL 

STEP  4s  Measure  anotter  perpendimilar  line  to  tte  otter  wall.  Ilie  two 
Unes  shwld  be  at  right  anglM^to  each  otter. 

STEP  5i  Draw  m  measwed  distwces  on  tte  sketch  using  dotted  lines  to 
connect  tte  evidenoe  to  each  walL  Note  ttat       have  drawn 
two  sides  of  a  reotai^le  (tte  otter  two  sides  are  tte  walls). 

Sem  Figure  I>2-7  which  shows  tte  u^  of  coordinate 
measurements. 

IfOld  When  measurmg  a  body  at  tte  crime  scene,  two  maasuramente 
^ould  be  u^d,  one  from  tte  center  of  the  head  and  tte  otter  from  a 
foot  (see  Figure  D-2-7).  AlBOf  an  outline  of  tte  body  ^wld  be  drawn 
with  chalk  or  marked  with  tape,  so  ttat  when  the  body  removed, 
measurements  and  phot^raphs  can  stUl  be  taken  ^owu^  tte  position 
of  tte  body. 
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Ttie  photogr^her  has  an  impoptent  role  at  the  scene  of  the  erime-  Lilce 
sketehes,  phot^raphs  eaptura  the  saene  of  ttii  crime  and  may  beoome 
important  evidence  later.  Unlike  a  sketch,  a  phot<^raph  records 
everytiiir^  in  front  of  ttie  camera  and  is  not  elective* 

^QBLUm  crime  eeenes  are  lika]^  to  change  by  the  time  of  the  trial, 
phot^Ti^hi  must  record  tte  crime  scene  for  ftiture  referanai,     a  sat 
of  photof  raphs,  evidential  facts  and  circumstanoei  are  outlinid.  For 
phot^r^hs  to  ba  admissble  as  evidence,  it  mi^t  be  ihown  that  they 
are  an  accurate  record  of  the  scene  as  it  was  when  the  f irit  official 
arrived.  Not  only  shwild  the  Immediate  scene  be  recorded,  but  the 
^rrmindmg  area  ^wld  be  phot^raphed  as  weU. 

T^ere  are  three  general  types  of  crime  scene  phot^raphs,  showing  thm 
locaUty,  the  immedlata  grounds^  or  the  details  of  the  scene* 

-  lofsaMy  phot^raphs  show  the  crime  scene  in  relation  to  its  surrourtd^ 
Ings  and  diwld  mclude  such  items  as  buildmgi,  streets,  sidewaUcs,  and 
terrain, 

-  Ibnmedute  ptxmds  phot^raphs  show  the  scene  of  the  oruiia  wlthM 
its  immediate  surroundmgs*  For  example,  if  the  crime  ooourFad  m 

the  houwBf  the  outside  garden  may  be  Important*  U  the  crlmi  scene  Is 
one  roomj  other  rooms  connected  to  it  shmild  be  photographid* 

-  Photogr^hs  of  dstaOs  describe  only  ttie  crime  icene  or  details 
Included  witiiin  iU 

Photogr^hs  shouW  be  taken  of  the  overaU  crime  scene,  ttie  location  of 
all  evidence  wittm  tiie  crime  scene,  and  clo^-ups  of  evidenci.  Close- 
ups  may  be  used  to  record  fine  details  such  as  words  or  serial  numbers 
on  objects,  U  there  is  a  bo^,  it  Aould  be  photographed  to  show  not 
only  tts  location  wlthm  ttiB  scene,  but  abo  the  location  of  any  wounds. 
Thm  photo^apher  should  t^e  pictures  of  the  bo^  from  various  aisles 
to  show  the  type  and  angle  of  the  wounds  more  clearly, 

Saoaemberi 

-  liiere  should  be  at  least  two  pictures  taken  of  averythmg  that  is 
ImportMit  at  tiie  crime  scene.  It  Is  better  to  have  too  many  ratiief 
ttian  not  enough  photogr^hs, 

-  Take  notes  about  each  photograph  so  that  later  the  following 
mformation  can  be  written  on  the  back  of  the  phot^raphi 

•  subject  of  phot^raph 

•  location 

•  date 

•  time  taken 

•  type  of  crime 

•  re^rt  number 

•  type  of  camera  aiid  film  u^d 

•  photographer's  signature 

NOlSs  Basic  phot^raphie  techniques  will  be  covered  in  Block  VI, 
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The  fing arprintef  is  r#§poniible  for  loaatinf  and  Uftmg  ppmti  found  at 
toe  erima  scana  as  well  as  toe  prmts  of  all  persons  known  to  be  at  toe 
soene  before  and  during  the  investigation.  Tlie  latter,  known  as  elimln^ 
ation  printSp  are  used  to  Identify  toose  paopla  baloi^lng  at  toe  soene. 

NOTBi  Thm  basio  procaduras  for  tekmg  fingarprmts  will  ba  covered  in 
Blook  VL 


Ihara  are  five  mata  tasks  toa  evidanoa  eoUeetor  must  eomplete  to  ful- 
fill toe  important  Job  of  eoUeetlng  evidenoe  at  toa  erime  seane*  Thase 
tasks  are: 

•  rao^nteing  different  kmds  of  avidenea 

m  oolleetii^,  identifyii^»  and  marking  spacifio  items  of  evidence 

•  documenting  evidence 

•  completing  toe  evidence  report 

m  assurli^  toe  proper  chain  of  custody  for  evidence. 

The  evidence  collector  should  follow  toe%  steps  while  at  toe  crime 
scene. 

STEP  li  Record  toe  exact  location  of  each  piece  of  evidence  (with  toa 
skatcher  and  measurer). 

STEP  2:  fuve  toe  evidence  phot^raphed  in  its  exact  location  prior  to 
removing  it. 

STEP  3i  Mark  toe  evidence  and  place  it  in  an  evidence  contamer  with- 
out destroying  prints  or  characteristics. 

STEP  4i  Maintam  toe  evidence  in  a  manner  toat  will  show  toe  ohkm  of 
ci^toc^.  It  is  batter  for  Jiat  one  officer  to  be  responsible  for 
aU  evidence  collected  at  toe  scene. 

STEP  5s  Turn  toe  properly  marked  evidence  over  to  toe  agenoy%  evi- 
dence custodian. 


toUMttif »  Bf^iricfeig^  and  Documentor  Evidraca 

^ere  are  two  kmds  of  evidence  found  at  a  crime  scene:  (Immov- 
sb^)  and  nmvabte  evidence.  Samples  of  fixed  evidence  include  latent 
fir^erprbitSp  Aoa  prtats,  tire  prints,  tool  martep  writings  or  markings  on 
fixed  objects,  and  any  ob^cts  which  cannot  be  removed  from  toe  scene 
because  of  bulk,  weighty  or  otoer  factors. 


l&tmti  present  but  not  easily  seeni  hidden. 
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HovMble  evidenee  ean  be  reeover#d  from  the  soene  and  stored  until 
needed  for  further  use  during  the  investifation.  One  type  of  movable 
evidenee  la  traee  evidenee,  tiny  pieces  of  material  whieh  ihould  not  be 
overlooked;  ^camples  of  trace  evidenee  Include  dried  blood  flakes, 
paint  flakeSi  glaas  fragments,  hairs,  fibers,  insulation  from  a  safe,  dust, 
powders,  plant  fragments,  and  similar  items,  ^oause  trace  evidenee  is 
small  and  often  fragile,  it  requires  extreme  care  to  prevent  loss  or  con- 
tamlnation«  Anything  found  at  the  scene  could  be  evidence* 

Nottil^  at  a  9ime  smne  is  too  uisipiifi^uit  toe  pTOpmr  ttmmtmmnt*  Now 
let%  eonsldef  eleven  speeifie  types  of  evidenee  that  oould  be  found  at  a 
crime  scene  £Uid  how  to  coUeetp  mark,  and  document  these  items. 


(1)  Fbrnnu 

Collectii^:  Never  insert  anything  into  the  barrel  of  a  firearm  as  this 
may  damage  identifyir^  eharaeteristies  and  dislo^e  material  which 
may  be  inside  the  barrel.  Pick  up  the  weapon  by  the  trigger  guard  or 
cheeked  grip  so  as  not  to  disturb  any  fingerprints,  Ui^ad,  but  do  not 
wipe  or  clean  the  weapon.  When  unloading,  earefuUy  note  the  loeatlon 
of  fired,  tmfired,  and  misfired  eartrldges  by  diagram  as  illustrated  in 
Figure 

Appearance  of  Digram  ,  to  be  made  by 

eyUnder  as  officer  recovering  weapon 

reeovered 


Revolver  Cylinder  and  Diagram 

Markingi  Scratch  an  arrow  on  tte  rear  face  of  the  cylinder  to  indicate 
the  chamber  position  under  the  hammer  (in  Une  with  the  barrel  when 
recovering  the  weapon.  *nien  prepare  a  diagram  numbering  the  remain- 
ing chambers  in  a  cl^kwlse  dlrectionp  as  shown  In  Figure 
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Plaoa  emeh  caFtrldga  oasa  in  a  separate  plastic  or  oardboard  eontalnsr 
with  a  pteea  of  ootton  to  prevant  damage*  Mark  V^m  oonl^inep  with 
inltiali  datap  and  numbers  to  correipond  wltti  ihm  numbered  ohambars  in 
tha  dia^am. 


Marking  and  Paokagii^  Ammunition 
Componants 


Keaord  tiia  sarial  numbar  and  daigrlption  of  the  waapon.  Firaarms  with 
no  sarial  number  should  ba  marked  with  ywr  initial  on  the  reoeiver  or 
the  undarsida  of  the  barreli  navar  usa  a  nonidentif  l^la  mark  suoh  as  an 
X.  Do  not  mark  ttia  waapon  on  my  easily  removabla  part  suoh  as  tha 
stoak  or  grips.  Usa  dlearetlon  so  ttiat  the  waapon  is  not  dmfigurad  (see 
Figure  ^2-10),  Attoah  an  avidanoa  tag  identifymg  tha  case  numbar, 
exhibit  number,  and  data  to  tiia  trl^e^uard. 
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Mark  one 
of  these 
spots 


Mark  one 
of  th€M 
spots 


Markinf  Handguns 

(revolvers,  automatlo  pistolSj  sii^le  shot  pistols) 


If  tha  firearm  does  not  have  a  serial  number,  mark  the  initial  of  the 
officer  and  the  date  of  recovery  as  Indicated, 


^'llll  IfcU 


Mark  one 
of  thaw 
^ots 

Markup  Weapons 

(riflaSj  ^o^uns,  machine  guns) 


Mark  the  initial  of  toe  officer  who  reeovared  tiie  weapon  on  the  barrel, 
frame,  or  breeohbloek  as  Indicated,  It  is  not  neeessaiy  to  mark  remov- 
able parts  or  stocks.  Attach  an  evidence  tag  with  case  number,  exhibit 
number  I  and  date  to  tiie  tri^erguard. 

Taking  notrai  Note  whether  the  Identifying  marks  (make,  model,  serial 
number)  have  been  removed,  what  tiie  condition  of  the  weapon  Is, 
whetoar  it  Is  In  working  order,  and,  if      wheUier  It  has  any  defects 
which  might  have  an  effect  on  the  investigation^  Atoo  record  whefter  it 
has  been  used  to  fire  a  particular  bullet  or  cartridge. 
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(2)  Bunats 


CoUaatingi  Ibindle  the  buUet  so  that  any  extraneous  materials  will  not 
bm  dislodged.  Do  not  dam^a  tha  markinf    U  a  bulla t  is  lodged  in  wood 
or  similar  matarialy  out  out  tho  isotion  oontainii^  tha  buUat  and  taica  it 
to  tha  laboratory*  Raquest  that  hands  or  rubber  tippad  forceps  be  used 
whan  bullats  are  removed  from  a  body  to  minimise  the  possibility  of 
damaga  to  the  bullet#  Wrap  each  bullat  in  tissua  or  ootton  to  pravant 
damage »  md  place  in  a  saparata  rigid  oontalnar  (Figure  D-2^10)« 

Markii^i  Do  not  mark  on  tha  buUat*  Rather^  saal  the  bullet  in  the  eon- 
tainer  and  mark  tha  oontalnar.  Designate  each  bullet  with  a  letter  or  a 
numeral  whloh  oorraiponds  to  your  notas  and  sketches, 

Mark  tha  initials  of  the  officer,  li  thara  ii  more  than  one  buUet^  use 
initiali  of  person  who  racovarad  tham  and  Uie  date  recovered^  and 
daslgnata  each  buUet  with  a  latter  or  numaral»  Keap  notes  conoernlng 
the  source  of  tiia  buUati, 

Taking  no  tail  Note  any  readily  observabla  information  such  as  the  typa 
md  make  of  ammunition,  or  tha  type  and  m^e  of  tiia  weapon  from 
which  the  bullat  wai  fired  (within  Umits).  U  mora  than  ona  bullat  is 
colleotady  raoord  tiie  order  in  which  thay  wara  found  and  tha  exaot 
location.  Ilia  location  can  ba  vary  slpiifioanti  especially  if  the  bullets 
ooUected  wera  f^ad  from  more  than  ona  waapon. 

(3)  CwtrtOgm  OBBm 

CoUaotii^i  Itendle  carefully  so  Uiat  tha  easa  will  not  be  scratched  or 
marked.  Wrap  aaoh  cartridge  case  separataly  to  pravant  damage.  Ba 
sura  to  note  tiie  loeatlOT  whera  aaoh  was  found  becausa  this  may  ba 
helpful  in  tha  invastigationi  aspeaiaUy  if  an  automatio-^loading  waapon 
was  used. 

Mwkingi  Mark  a  firad  cartridge  casa  by  seratchmg  your  initial  on  the 
inside  of  the  open  and  of  tha  aasa  (Figure  D-2-10).  Saal  tha  easa  in  a 
container  and  mark  tha  contalnar  with  your  initiabi  oasa  numbar, 
asdiibit  numter $  date  and  whara  it  was  found,  U  tha  oasa  is  too  small  to 
mark  on  the  inside  placa  it  unmukad  into  the  container  and  saal  it. 

Mark  an  unftad  aartaridge  on  Its  side,  ^al  It  in  a  oontalnar,  marking 
tha  oontainar  with  tha  sama  Information  as  for  a  firad  cartridge  oasa. 

Taking  notas:  Note  Uie  typa  of  ammunition  and  whether  any  marks  such 
as  ajector  or  extractor  marks  ara  observabla. 


(4)  aiD^im  SielMi 

CoUaatlng:  l^oUow  the  prooadura  given  for  cartrldga  cases. 

Marklt^s  Package  lii  Individual  containers  the  same  as  for  cartridge 
cases  and  mark  the  containers  as  in  Figure  D-2-10. 

Taking  notasi  Note  the  type  of  ammunition  and,  when  possible,  the  type 
of  shotgun  used  from  an  eicamlnation  of  the  type  and  location  of  marks, 
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(5)  ^Qete  and  Wads  (Ao||n^ 


CoUsotir^i  ReoDVer  as  many  pellets  as  po^lblei  at  least  four  op  five 
are  needed  for  aoourate  sluing.  Always  d^  the  wads  before  packaging 
them  to  prevent  deterioration « 

Markingi  Do  not  mark  tiie  ItemSp  but  seal  them  in  oontauiers  and  mark 
tte  aontainers  with  your  toitlato.  Mark  where  and  when  they  were  found. 

Taking  notesi  Note  the  size  and  type  of  ammunition  u»d. 

(6)  Slot  and  BomleF  Mtem 

Collectli^i  When  comparing  powder  patternsj  it  is  necessary  to  have 
available  the  same  we^on  and  type  of  ammunition  used  m  the  Incident 
avall^le  for  testing,  Alw^s  wbIzb  any  ammunition  found  because  that 
to  most  like^'  to  be  tiie  t^e  of  ammunition  u^d.  Make  accurate 
measurement  patterns  on  bodlesi  and  photc^raph,  including  a  scale. 
Count  tiie  number  of  holes  In  patternSf  If  possible ,  because  this  may 
reveal  the  size  of  tiie  shot  load. 

Marktagi  Ailtlal  all  submitted  items,  givii^  pertinent  information  about 
where  and  when  tliey  were  found. 

Takmg  notesi  Note  ttie  measurements  observed  and  characteristics  of 
tiie  wound  or  damaged  area.  When  po^ible,  note  the  barrel  length  or 
the  number  of  Umds  and  pooves  of  the  weapon. 

(7)  Toob  and  Tool  Maries 

Collectings  ^ndle  tooU  with  care  and  protect  the  tips  so  tiiat  any 
paint  chips  which  might  be  on  tiiem  from  the  scene  will  not  be  lost. 
Never  try  a  tool  in  a  tool  mark  as  tois  will  dam^e  the  mark  and  destroy 
the  evidential  value  of  any  paint  on  the  tools,  tt  practical,  remove  the 
portion  of  the  Item  contamli^  the  tool  mark  and  sutomlt  this  to  the 
laborato^  for  examination. 

Marking!  The  item  wltii  the  tool  mark  and  all  tools  should  be  marked 
with  your  initiate.  TiU  where  and  when  they  were  found. 

Taking  notes:  Note  any  characteristics  of  tiie  mark  which  are  readily 
ob^rvabla. 

(8)  Serial  Mimb@r  HMtomtlons 

What  can  be  determinedi  U  the  removal  has  not  gone  too  deeply  or  If 
the  number  te  obscured  by  werstamping,  it  is  possible,  in  most  cases,  to 
restore  tiie  number.  Molded  numbers  cannot  be  restore,  but  stamped 
numbers  can. 

Collectings  Do  not  attempt  to  ra toe  the  number.  Ttoe  the  item  to  the 
laboratory,  if  po^ble«  If  tills  fa  not  posstole,  contact  the  laboratory  for 
£ristmctlons«  Obtam  any  mformation  about  tiie  type  of  metal  in  tiie 
item,  because  different  types  of  me tafa  require  different  chemicato  for 
devel^ing  numbers. 
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Markii^i  Mark  your  initial  on  ths  itam  ta  an  area  away  from  Oie 
damaged  serial  number « 

Taking  notesi  Briefly  desoribe  tiie  item  and  how      number  has  been 
altered  or  removed, 

(9)  W^tm  mi^  EUbrlM 

What  can  be  determinedi  Pieces  of  oloth^  fibers^  and  tiireads  from 
elothlng^  nigs^  blanketSf  and  other  common  ob^cts  are  often  ooUeoted 
as  evtdenee  at  a  orime  soene.  ^ammation  of  ^mm  Items  may  ihow 
eolor  and  t^a  of  fibar^  the  probability  of  common  origin  of  fibers  or 
thraada  and  articles  of  clothlngi  and  ^^Ibla  oontaot  between  indivdua^ 
or  between  mdividuab  and  objaots. 

Collectli^s  Pack^a  small  pieces  of  cloth  and  fibers  using  the  druggist 
fold  (^e  Hpira  D-2-16),  neces  of  olotii  may  be  found  under  a  hit-and- 
run  vahicla.  Fibers  may  be  embedded  in  the  paint  in  dami^ed  areas« 
CLo^  evidence  may  be  found  aloi^  tiie  path  of  a  crlmliial^  entry  taito 
^e  buildii^^  suoh  as  a  torn  scram^  broken  glassi  or  otiiar  sharp  edges. 
Ihraads  or  long  fibers  may  be  picked  up  with  fta  fingers  or  with 
tweezers*  If  the  fibers  are  Aort  or  firmly  adherli^  to  an  itamt  oollaet 
the  antira  item  in  a  paper  bmg  so  ttiat  fibers  can  be  removed  in  the 
laboratoty, 

Markbigi  Seal  and  mark  tiia  contoiner.  Qothfaig  items  can  also  be 
tagf^* 

Takmg  notes i  Note  the  location  where  aaoh  item  was  recovered  and 
any  unusual  conditions. 

(10)  ^>lMive  BmUam 

CoUaetingi  The  t^e  of  ei^losive  used  can  often  be  determined  from 
contemers^  detonating  davioM  (fu^Sj  caps,  ete.),  and  otoer  remains  of 
^e  as^losive  davloe^  Be  sure  to  obtain  all  avaiUble  materials  of  tills 
type^  Normal;  on^  items  near  thm  immediate  potet  of  explosion  will 
be  of  value  In  eKammlr^  for  residues. 

Takmg  notesi  Note  the  location  of  any  residue  wlres^  blasting  capSy  or 
other  items  which  cwld  have  been  a  part  of  an  ei^loslve  devioe« 

(11)  fflara 

What  can  be  determineds  'Die  direotion  of  force  and  tiie  sequence  of 
breakage  may  be  diown  by  reconstructing  broken  glass.  It  Is  Important 
to  ooUeet  aU  glass  for  fracture  mat^h  determination.  Glass  may  be 
extremely  Important  In  hit-Md^n  automobile  accidentei  fragments 
recovered  from  tte  viotim  may  identify  the  vehicle  mvolved. 

CoUeotingi  AAsme  care  must  be  used  when  working  around  broken 
glBMB  when  It  Is  still  in  a  v/mdow*  A  piece  qquM  fall  out  and  cut  off  a 
hand  or  f  ir^ers.  Heavy  gloves  Awld  be  worn  at  all  times.  Collect  all 
glass  at  the  scene.  Gkiss  gattered  from  tiie  Inside  should  be  packaged 
separate^  from  ttie  g^s  t^eii  from  the  outeideip  aioesp  clothii^i  and 
o^er  ob^ets  which  have  fragments  of  glass  attached  diould  be  marked 
and  paok^ed  separately  from  gtess  taken  individually  from  ^e  scene. 
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Markir^i  Glass  shmild  be  left  in  the  fpsme,  if  ^^ble»  Mark  ttie  "in- 
slds"  and  'toutelde"  of  thm  f  lass  with  maskuif  tape.  Masking  tape  is  also 
appropriate  to  use  to  hold  the  glass  in  p^oe.     the  frame  cannot  be 
removed^  mark  toe  inside  and  outside  pieoesp  and  package  them  separ- 
ated^ hltlal  the  packages  and  identify  where  and  when  the  glass  was 
found. 

Taking  notesi  Note  the  distance  from  the  window  of  all  glass  eoUeeted 
and  make  a  sketnh. 

Each  kmd  of  evldenoe  mentioned  above  ^Mild  be  marked  appropri- 
ately. Here  are  some  additional  examples  of  markmg  techniques. 

Bi^dmee  tags.  For  evidence  which  ean  have  tags  attached  to  itf  such  as 
a  revolver,  f iU  m  the  requfred  information  and  attach  tiie  tag  (see 
Figures  D-2-12  and  D-2-13.) 
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How  to  eomptete  wldanea  ti^i 


STEP  ii  MtBv  tha  faicldent 

STEP  2i  alter  ttio  avldsnoa  Item 
niimtef.  YouwlUauipi 
thta  numbar  wd  wUi  um 
It  ^ain  on  ttia  avldenoa 
report  form» 

STEP  Bi  Sign  your  name, 

STEP  4i  En  tar  your  LD,  (ba^o  numbar). 

STEP  Si  Intar  tiia  date  and  tima, 

STEP  6s  antar  appropriate  ramarki. 


INCOB^f  1234 
ITEMt  I 

OFFICCT 

DATE/TIM&  I  ^ 

ZdSPM 
REMARKSt  WaaoonhQd 

fired,  iid  twQ  teadgd 


An  EKample  of 
^idenea  Tag 

Evldmoa  ba|^      boi»,  llieM  kbidi  of  oontamers  are  used  to  safa- 
guard  evidanoa  that  might  baeoma  lost  If  left  laoie  (Flgura  D-2-14). 
^formation  about  the  evidenea  should  be  written  on  itha  box  or  bag  as  it 
appeus  on  ttia  tag. 
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Small  oapdboard  box 


Brown  bag 


Exainplas  of  Evidence  Bag  and  Box 

August  feWI  (from  pap€P)«  To  preserve  traoe  evidence  such  as 
dr-isd  blood  flakes,  paint  flakei,  glasi  fragments,  hair.f p  or  fibers,  the 
dt^Tjggist  fold  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  techniques.  Place  (or  sweep) 
tlfa^  traoe  evidenee  onto  an  appropriately  sized  plaoe  of  paper,  most  of- 
t&mi  a  4  by  5  inch  to  8  1/2  by  11  ineh  pieoe*  Keeping  the  trace  evidenee 
in    the  middle^  fold  in  from  all  four  sides,  as  shown  in  Figure  D-2-15. 
Ttaen  tape  securely,  label,  date,  and  initial  it*  Place  this  small  paper 
paioket  mto  an  envelope  and  seal*  Label,  date,  and  Initial  the  envelope. 


Z7 


Druggist  Fold 
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Itie  evidanoa  report  is  an  aoeurata  Ust  of  aU  avidanoe  found  at  ths 
crlrne  saana.  The  repOPt  he^i  kaap  traok  of  the  avidanoe  and  shows 
who  has  been  rasponalbla  for  it  at  eaoh  step.  Ihe  officer  who  aoUeotad 
tta  avfdenoa  v/ill  tiu»n  the  avidanoa  and  ttia  report  over  to  the  law  an^ 
foroement  aganoy  for  itoraga.  This  report  is  in  addition  to  the  drlginal 
raport  written  by  thm  nnta  takar. 

How  to  oomplate  avidanoa  reportsi  (rafar  to  Figure  D-2-16) 

STEP  li    Enter  the  a^ignad  incident  (oasa)  numbar» 

STEP  2i    Chaok  ttia  type  of  oasa  oontainad  in  tha  raport,  li  tlikeaM, 
ohaok  "&ridenaa*" 

STEP  3s    Biter  the  inoidant  type. 

STEP  4s    Check  the  status  and  location,  h  thi§  case,  tha  avidtnea  was 
found  at  217  Rivoli  in  Oakvillai  Gao^ia« 

STEP  5s    Bitor  tha  Item  number  in  nu mar ioal  sequence. 

STEP  6:    Enter  tiie  quantity, 

STEP  7s    Enter  a  brief  description  of  each  item*  Use  more  than  one 
line  if  necessa^. 

STEP  Si    Biter  tte  code  or  LD.  number  of  person  mitially  finding  the 
evidence « 

STEP  9s    ftint  name,  then  sl^, 

STEP  10s  Biter  LD*  number  (badge  number). 

STEP  lis  Biter  tiie  date  and  time  when  Uie  report  Is  si^mitted* 

STEP  12s  If  the  owner  of  the  property  is  Imown,  enter  his/her  namij  the 
address,  and  tiie  phone  number. 

STEP  13s  Write  any  oomments  or  information. 

STEP  14s  When  tiie  evidence  Is  turned  In  to  tiie  ftoperty /Evidence  Sec- 
tion, obtam  the  slpiature  and  LD.  number  of  the  offieer  who 
receives  it  and  toe  date  and  time  that  you  turned  it  in* 
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TMeOFORQ.  VPORT  . 


EVIDENOE  ^  PRdPBRTy  RiPORT 


MeiteoiMtt:  (01) 


i) 


C  )  Oiwf 


Pindh  fniHiIly  Rndlng.  Rmvering,  Coflfii^^:  (01)  (Nrm't  Cb^\ 


Of  (ID.  # 


1  ffital  Sgbmrning^Oftof  (Nimi)  (01 }  _ 


Omnium m)\ 


/J.ti   Ui^fi  UJiA 


2M 


•nmg  ^ma^  (04) 


g?l¥S  fi^ 


Date  Qwnif  NgWied  far  Piclaip:  (01) 


^  A/4 


PhoftiNg.  (04) 


Frp^sikig  Baqy^:  (^?ep^  Type)  (01) 


Notihid  ^  (i,D.  #)(0i) 


Dtwsltiin:  (01) 


ten  WQ/i:  (02) 


(  )  Retaad  Ts  Owner 


(  )  SitoMdTttM 


ExplafiMbn: 
Sigriitym:  . 


C )  ^mmm 


Hmi  # 

(  )  OMr 


_Pia: 


CommfflS '  infgn^rton  ^  Add^nai^toigs  (Une  C  Ogm  j.)  ite. 


QffW>  ^gnmi  (01) 


)(ag) 


m 


EviSenoe  Report  Form 
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Bridaiea  and  flie  Oufa  of  Gtasto^ 

It  is  veiy  tmportwt  ttiat  ti^  ^haln  of  oi^to^'*  of  tiie  avidenae  b@ 
olear^  Ttim  ohafri  of  oustody  refers  to  the  ponenion  of  the  evldenoe, 
speoifioal^f  whose  oars  It  has  bean  under  sinoe  beinf  oolleoted.  Chain 
of  ousto^  to  one  way  of  autfiantleatli^  ayidende»  ^ttientloatlon  to 
required  In  order  for  an  itam  to  be  admitted  as  evldanee^  Diat  top 
someone  must  uy  tt  to  In  Qie  uma  oondttlon  as  when  found  at  tiie 
soana.  Any  ohai^es  in  tiie  Item  must  ba  a^Ialned  to  the  juj^  so  ttiat 
thay  wlU  not  ba  misled  by  tiie  oondttlon  of  Uie  avldanoe.     cham  of 
owtod^  Is  ttie  method  to  be  used  for  autiientioatloni  there  are  striot 
prooedures  to  be  foUowed.  E^om  the  moment  tiie  evidence  oolleotor 
dtooovers  thm  pieoe  of  OTidenoe  imtll  It  to  prasented  In  oourti  tiie  CwAtin- 
uous  possession  of  that  evidanoa  must  ba  astablished«  Wien  the  avi^ 
denoe  eoUaotor  turns  it  over  to  tiie  law  enforoemant  aganoyi  the  person 
aeaeptfaig  tt  must  signp  date,  and  bidleate  the  time  on  ^e  avidenoe 
report*  laeh  parson  who  had  a  bit  of  evldenoa  in  hto^ar  possesion  may 
be  requfred  to  testify  ttiat  it  was  either  under  hto/her  taamedtate  oarep 
or  tiiat  it  was  plaead  bi  a  todced  aoropartment  to  which  he/she  alona 
had  aooe^y  md  tiiat  ttia  evidanoa  was  In  no  way  altarad  or  acntaml- 
nated.  Ai  larf er  departmantSi  there  ara  often  evidenoe  aontrol  officers 
who  taka  oharga  of  ttie  evidence  and  store  it  in  a  vault  for  ^i^ake^ing 
until  it  to  needed  in  court. 

U  the  chabi  of  custo^  to  broken^  ttim  case  omU  be  lost.  The  following 
case  to  an  example.  At  ttie  scene  of  a  twe^  a  knosene  container  (sug- 
gesting wson)  was  fwnd.  Thto  container  wu  later  traced  to  a  su^ect« 
The  f fre  marAal  k^t  ^e  can  In  ttie  back  of  his  car  ud  did  not  guard  it 
proper]^,  Ihe  car  was  left  unattended  and  tmlocked  at  certain  timeSp  so 
tiiat  it  could  not  be  asmmed  tiiat  tiie  container  was  left  untwched. 
Therefore^  it  could  not  be  submitted  as  evidence^  and  the  case  was  lost« 

ReoMmbwi  An  Item  to  be  used  as  evidence  must  be  guaranteed  to  be 
deemed  unaltered  (except  where  l^orato^  anaLyses  have  been  neces- 
sary). U  tiie  possesion  of  tiie  evidence  is  unclear  even  for  a  momentp 
its  admlssibUty  ti  court  may  be  challei^ed« 


After  the  crime  scene  Investifation  has  been  completed,  there  is  stlU 
one  more  tool  to  Insure  tiiat  you  have  found  all  evidences  your  final 
search  of  the  area*  niere  are  many  marches  you  can  usi|  but  the 
followli^  three  are  tiie  most  common. 

the  Wan  or  Sauch 

The  officers  line  up  atoi^  one  side  of  the  room  against  tiie  waU  and  pro- 
ceed across  tiie  room  to  the  opposite  waU.  llieni  tiiey  again  Une  up 
agamst  tte  wall  to  tiiafr  left  and  go  acros  the  room  to  the  opposite 
waUt  storing  whenever  evidence  to  located,  as  in  Figure 


Rnal  Mma  Sc^ia  Inpv^t^tion 
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Wfil  or  Grid  ^roh 


Hie  offioers  using  ttie  strfp  mmh  go  back  md  fortMi  aero^  the  room  in 
long  strlpB  ohe^lr^  for     jd^nne,  usli^  th©  pattarn    shown  in  Fieure 


n  0  n  I 


Strip  Seiroh 


lha  towwd  ^Iral  Su^h 

The  offioers  using  tiiia  saaroh  start  on  an  out^r  p^piteiater  or  wall  of  tho 
scone  and  mark  a  ofrole  around  thi  cflme  soaria^  wo^^lcuig  in  toward  the 
oonter  (Figura 


0*11111  SQ#n#  ]^«^^edures 


Hie  crime  seene  mvesti^tion  is  a  very  importmit  part  of  poUce  work, 
since  it  is  usu^y  a  first  step  which  leads  to  otiier  pollee  prooedurra: 
the  arrest  of  the  suspect,  Uie  presantetlon  of  evidenee  to  the  court,  and 
the  conviction  and  ^ntencli^  of  the  offender.  Thm  officer  must  keep 
all  field  notes  and  praUmmaiy  reports  so  he/^a  can  refresh  his/^er 
memory  in  preparation  for  court*  Proper  investig ation  of  the  crime 
scene  will  eUmlnata  the  officers*  havmg  to  go  back  and  investlfate 
again,  l^cl^  for  tiie  evidence  needed  for  conviction  of  the  offender. 

you  complete  your  investipilion  properly,  you  ^wld  not  have  this 
problem*  Do  not  leave  anytiilng  to  chance. 

Law  enforcement  officers  must  be  able  to  flU  many  jobs  at  the  crime 
scene*  They  must  also  be  able  to  supen^lse  other  personnel  who  may  be 
working  under  tiiem  to  coUectp  mark,  and  ana^e  evidence.  Jobs  that 
must  be  £L^igned  or  handled  at  the  crime  scene  include i 

m  officer  ui  charge 

m  admlnlstrant  of  first  aid 

•  guard 

m  interviewer  of  wltnessei 

•  note  taker 
©  sketcher 

•  measurer 

m  photogr^her 
<a  fii^erprtater 
e  evidence  collector* 


How  oooiptete  fhm  raview  9iratIoE4  b^mnn^  cm  the  nest  ^%e. 
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Bavtew  ^rations  (b  I>-2) 


V^ite  ycur  Bnsmmrs  on  a  Kpamta  AMt  of  p^€r. 
1»  What  are  th©  two  basic  types  of  Invsitifations? 

2.  What  ar#  the  purposai  of  a  criminal  Inveitlgation? 

3.  What  are  two  basis  methods  of  coUeetli^  mformation  from  persons? 
4*  Lost       aategorie^  of  evldenoee 

5.  List  at  leaat  »ven  preUminary  tasks  that  an  officer  may  perform  at 
a  crime  saene. 

6.  Write  the  ^b  title  for  each  Job  described  below* 
a*  uses  q^mbote  to  reproduce  toe  crime  scene 

b,  produces  a  ready  witUne  for  the  preparation  of  a  finished  report 

0.  provldei  records  of  looaUtyj  immediate  froundsi  and  details  of 
the  crime  scene 

d*  first  officer  on  tiie  scene 

e.  aids  injured  individuate 

fp  records  exact  location  of  evidence 

fp  takes  right  ai^le  or  trla^ular  measurements 

h.  locks  all  doors 

1.  collects  Information  from  witnesses 
j.  produces  elimination  prints 

?•  Describe  thm  method  for  markbig  toe  evidence  listed  below. 

a*  loaded  cartridges 

b.  fired  buUel  (recovered) 

c.  fbed  cartridge  case 
6^  ^otgun  shells 

e.  pellets  and  wads 

f .  shattered  glass 

8*  What  Is  at  least  cms  desirable  characterlstie  for  an  investigator 
conductli^  interviews? 

9.  List  tiiFM  types  of  fmal  crime  scene  searches  and  give  a  brief 
description  of  each. 


Caiedc  y«ir  answers  wito  fte  ooir^t  onm  provide  in  toe  answer  k^. 
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Bioak  h  law  ^fopoement  ^item 


ywr  bistniotoF  for  tte  prat^t  fop  thto  notion  (b  you 
mmptote  tha  pFat^tp  ymr  ta^taiator  wiU  let  you  know  whaftw  to  stu^ 
seation  or  to  tskm  ttin  posttrat. 
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Along  with  orime  scene  investifation,  adGident  inveitigation  has  long 
been  a  basic  and  necesffl^  part  of  law  enforcement.  With  the  ever-^ 
increasing  use  of  the  automobile  on  our  streets  and  roadways,  the  prin- 
oiple  law  enforcement  Job,  to  protect  life  and  property,  has  become 
even  more  difficult  due  to  increases  in  automobile  aooldents* 

A  traffic  accident  defies  a  rigid  sBt  of  chronological  steps  for  proper 
handling.  Thm  law  enforcement  off icer^s  course  of  action  will  be  deter- 
niined  by  a  variety  of  factors  which  cannot  be  predetermined* 

Confusion,  hysteria,  injuries,  fire,  foul  weawier,  bad  location,  high  speed 
traffic,  and  poor  visibility  are  some  of  the  elements  which  may  be  en- 
countered  at  tte  scene.  It  is  UDperative  that  officeri  have  the  ability 
to  make  sound  decisions  quickly  and  see  to  it  that  their  orders  are  car- 
ried out.  The  law  enforcement  officer  must  effectively  control  the 
situation  at  all  times  after  arriving  at  the  scene. 


tmperativei  mandatory,  requfred. 
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Upon  aompletion  of  this  section,  you  ^ould  be  able  to  do  the  foUowiiif 
on  a  written  teits 

1,  Matoh  aooidant  investigation  terms  with  tteir  definitioni, 

2,  List  type  and  severity  oto^Ifioations  of  motor  vehlele  aoeldents, 

3,  Men ti^  operational  faetors  whioh  eaus^  traffic  aoaidente* 

4,  Heiiti^  conditional  factors  and  the  attributes  and  modifieri  which 
causa  traffic  accidents. 

5,  Identic  tiie  nine  st^s  that  an  offioer  follows  during  an  accident 
investigation. 

6,  Identify  ttie  additional  evidence  that  is  requfred  when  an  accident 
results  in  death  or  major  inju^* 

7*  Identify  the  five  grmips  which  are  most  often  involved  m  pedestrian 
accidents. 

8,  Lilt  the  information  which  should  be  ooUeoted  during  tiie 
investigation  of  a  hlt-and-nin  accident. 
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Deftiition  of  AoeUant  liv^ti^^n  Ibro^ 

TOe  following  terms  will  be  eneounteped  ttroughout  this  section*  Study 
tliem  before  you  proae^*  ITiese  definitions  are  taken  from  Uie  publiea- 
tlons,  T^affio  Aoaident  tivestigators  Manual  for  Pollee,  Nortiiwestern 
University  Itaffle  hititutai  Manual  on  C&^ifieation  of  Motor  Vehiole 
I^affto  Aoeidents,  Committee  on  Uniform  Itaffie  Aeeident  aatistiosi 
and  Diotionary  of  Highway  lYaffie,  by  B^er  and  Stebblns, 


Qen«ml 

•  aaoidnti  an  unmtended  event  that  produoes  injury  or  damage, 

•  motor  vAteto  aeoUrat:  an  accident  Involvaig  a  motor  vehiole  in 
motion^  but  not  involving  alroraft  or  wateroraft. 

©  motor  Ydifdte  tomfflo  aooMmti  any  motor  vehicle  aeeident  tiiat 
ooeiffs  on  a  traffleway  or  ttiat  oeeurs  after  the  motor  vehlele-wns  off 
a  roadway  but  before  events  are  stabilized. 

9  motor  vdildto  nmtefflo  aeoHnti  my  motor  vehlele  aeeident  whioh 
DCeurs  entire^  In  any  place  other  than  a  traffic  way* 

•  ottieF  road  vtfitpte  teaffla  aooltaiti  any  other  road  vehicle  accident 
that  occurs  on  a  traffleway  or  that  occurs  after  thm  vehicle  runs  off  a 
roadway,  but  before  events  are  stabilized* 

m  motc^  v^iole:  any  meohanloaUy  or  electrically  powered  device,  not 
operated  on  raUs^  upon  which  oif  by  which  any  person  or  property  may 
be  transported  or  drawn  upon  a  highway. 

9  timfflcway :  tiie  entire  widtti  between  bi^ndary  Unes  of  every  way  or 
place  open  to  ttie  use  of  the  public  for  purposes  of  vehicular  traffic  as 
a  matter  of  right  or  custom. 

m  FMdwayi  that  portion  of  a  traffleway  which  is  Improved^  designed,  or 
ordbiarily  used  for  vehicular  travel,  exclusive  of  the  shoulder*  fii  the 
event  the  trafflcw^  Includes  two  or  more  separate  roadways,  the 
term  *¥oadway"  refers  to  any  mich  roadway  separate^,  but  not  to  all 
such  roadways  collectively* 

•  roadi  that  part  of  tte  traffleway  which  includes  botti  tte  roadway 
and  any  Shoulder  beside  the  roadway. 

•  pedttMw  emv^raiciii  any  human^owered  device  by  which  a 
pedestrian  may  move,  or  by  which  a  person  may  move  another 
pedestrian,  otiier  ttian  by  pedaUng* 

•  pedal  lycto:  a  vehlcto  operated  sole]^  by  pedab  and  propelled  by 
human  power. 

•  JDMtOTCyelii  a  two-wheeled  motor  vehicle  having  one  or  more  riding 
^ddlM  and  sometimes  a  ttird  wheel  for  the  support  of  a  sidecar  or 
vehicle, 

m  raUw^  taini  any  device,  with  or  wlthwt  coupled  cars,  desipied  for 
transport  upon  a  railway,  Includmg  any  device  desired  to  operate 
upon  railway  tracks  under  Its  own  power,  iuoh  as  a  motor  vehicle 
equipped  with  flawed  wheels. 
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e  ped^Mui:  any  par^n  not  In  or  upon  r  motor  vehlela  or  other  road 
vthiole* 

m  dpwart  tiie  operator  of  any  motor  vehiote  or  other  road  vehiale, 

•  m  tr^^wti  the  BtMtm  or  eonditien  of  a  vehlato  when  it  is  in 
primarily  for  movinf  pemm  or  proptrty  (inoluding  the  vehicle  itself) 
from  one  plaee  to  anotherj  and  Is  in  motion  or  m  readiness  for  motion 
or  on  a  roadway,  but  not  parked  in  a  desipiated  parking  area. 

•  ^m^ort  aookimti  my  accident  mvolvnig  a  device  designed 
primarily  for,  or  bemg  used  at  tiie  time  primarily  for,  conveymg 
persons  or  goods  from  one  place  op  anotiiar. 

m  AouiJari  that  portion  ^  "  the  road  touchhg  tiie  major  roadway  for 
accommodation  of  slw^  ^- . .  vehiclMi  for  emei^eney  use,  and  for 
lateral  support  of  tiie  roadway  structure* 


Bvente  and  Wuattora  in  nmffla  Acaiteita 

^  pera^iUon  of  hazardi  aeehif,  feeUng,  or  hearing  and  understanding 
ttie  unu^al  or  une^ected  movement  or  condition  that  oouW  be  taken 
as  a  sign  of  an  accident  ^out  to  happen «  The  poLit  of  perception 
would  be  the  pomt  on  the  road  at  which  ffie  driver  perceived  the 
hazfirdt 

#  maoa^ftmntt  movement  into  thm  path  ass^ed  to  another  traffic 
unit* 

#  point  of  no  ^^pmt  tiiat  place  and  time  after  or  beyond  which  the 
accident  eaimot  be  prevented  by  fte  traffic  imit  under  consideration. 

#  iriztaQum  aqgagamenti  tiie  greatest  coUapii  or  overlap  bi  a  colUsIon. 
6  fojuryi  recelvmg  bodily  harm. 

#  evmti  an  event  on  the  road  which  charmcterl^es  tiie  manner  of 
occurrence  of  a  motor  vehicle  traffic  accident. 

#  mioial  sventi  whatever  occurrence  ttie  traffic  unit  would  have 
avoided  by  escaping  tiie  haurd. 

m  potnt  of  panbte  ^m^ttoni  the  place  and  time  at  which  tiie  unusualt 
unexpected  movement  or  condition  could  have  been  perceived  by  a 
normal  persm. 

#  final  po^ioni  the  place  and  time  when  ob^cts  involved  m  the 
accident  fuiaUy  come  to  rest  without  application  of  power. 

#  mttlal  cmitioti  tiie  first  accldenteltouchmg  of  an  ob^ct  colUded 
witt  by  a  traffic  unit  in  motion. 


thiits  of  Ttafflo  ^aUmte 

•  traffic  imtt:  any  perwn  usl^  a  trafflcway  for  travel,  parking,  or 
otiier  purpOMs  as  a  pedestrian  or  driver,  includmg  any  vehicle,  other 
device,  or  animal  used  for  ttiiB  ptirpow. 

•  imieontaot  miti  a  traffic  unit  which  contributes  to  an  accident  but 
strikes  notlilng  and  suffers  neither  damage  nor  injury. 

m  stable  imlt  accidrats  an  accident  In  which  on^  one  traffic  unit  Is 
Involved. 

m  muttlple  imft  aooident:  accident  In  which  two  or  more  traffic  untts 
are  Involved. 
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Oaaei  of  Motor  Yahiole  ^NLfflo  Aoaitaits 

•  fatal  trefile  amtidrati  any  motor  vehiole  acGidertt  ttiat  results  in 
fatal  Injuries  to  one  or  more  parsons, 

•  Bonfttelni^^  aMid^ti  my  motor  vehicle  aoeldent  in  whldh  Oiere 
is  no  fatol  injury  to  any  perron,  but  only  dam^e  to  the  motor  vahiele, 
to  ottier  motor  vehioles,  or  to  otiier  property  uieiudinf  sijuries  to 
animab« 

m  impwty  ^roaga  aeoitent:  any  motor  vehiele  aeeident  In  whidh  there 
is  no  Injury  to  any  perSOTp  but  only  damege  to  tiie  motor  vahiela,  to 
ottiar  motor  vahlclM,  or  to  otiier  property  meluding  mjurias  to 
animals  - 


•  ttiMi  that  whioh  brings  about  or  effaoti  a  result, 

•  trafflo  amidant  rauni  a  eombmation  of  slmultaneoiis  and  sequential 
dlreumstanoei  without  any  one  of  whioh  the  aooldent  owld  not  have 
happened, 

•  &etwi  any  ofroumstanoe  eonneeted  with  a  traffic  accident  without 
whioh  the  aooident  eould  have  not  occurred.  Factors  may  be  either 
actions  or  conditions. 


BfiMeUanMUS 


»  hazardi  a  dynamic  situation  in  which  a  eruoial  event  wlU  result  if 
dfrectlon  wid  acoalaration  of  movmg  objects  eontinue  unohanged- 
eo^ion  eoumi  course  alor^  which  the  spaea  between  objeets 
diminishes,  and  tiie  ai^le  between  tiie  path  of  either  and  a  Una 
between  them  Is  amstimt* 

>  OTaeiva  aetfoni  the  reaction  of  a  traffic  untt  to  a  dangerous  situation 
it  has  pirceiv^* 

I  c^namlo  sttuatimi  tiia  time  and  s^ce  avaiUble  for  evasive  action. 
It  involves  ^veral  elements  such  as  speed,  dfrectlon,  change  of  speed 
and  dfrectira,  and  position. 

Mwmg  slrat^yi  any  action  whUe  a  traffic  unit  is  on  a  trip  which 
mcrea^s  or  decreases  tiie  prob^ility  of  successful  evasive  action  by 
timt  unit  if  a  hazard  devel^s» 

attrUbutMf  my  inherent  characteristic  of  a  trafficway,  a  vehlcla,  or 
a  parson  »:^aking  a  trip  on  the  traffioway  ttat  affects  tiie  probabiUty 
of  a  traffic  accident* 

modifiarai  any  cfrcumstances  which  produea  changes  in  attributes, 
afa  ^e^i  speed  adjusted  to  tha  potential  or  possible  hazards  of  the 
road  and  traffic  situation  ahead. 


Oasslflttt^^n  of  Motor  Vehtete  itaffia  Aooid^te 


Motor  vehicle  accidents  can  ba  clarified  by  type  and  by  severity  as 
follows  t 


^  1.  NoncolUsion 

P  a*  overturnii^ 

b*  otiier  noncollteion 

lie 
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2p  Colltalon  tetween  vehicles  and 
a«  pedsitrim 

b.  motor  v#hiole  in  tPMspopt 

a*  motor  vehiale  on  otter  roadway 

d.  parksd  motor  vthlole 

a*  railway  train 

f.  pedal  eyoliat 

g«  animal 

h*  iucmd  ^jeot 

i.  other  objeet  (moludmf  otiier  road  vehloles) 
j.  hit  and  run 

3,  Severity 

a.  fatal  injury 

b.  inoapaoitati^  Injury 

o.  nonincapaoitatii^  Injury 
d.  po^ble  Injury 
a*  no  mjury 


Oai^s  of  Itmffio  Aecfdrnte 

Tlia  jausa  of  aU  truffle  aooldents  Has  In  a  aombmation  of  simultaneous 
and  sequential  factors  leading  up  to  tha  aoaidtnt^  If  any  ona  of  these 
factors  had  bean  missi^,  the  aooident  wouU  not  have  takan  ptooa.  Two 
basic  types  of  factors  have  baen  Identifiadi 

m  oparatlonal  factors  (acts) 

•  conditional  faetors  (attributes) 


OpeFatlonAl  WeL^torm  tai  Itaffle  AecMente 

Operations  which  fail  and  lead  to  accidents  ara  tarmad  oparatlcmal 
faetc^  in  those  accidents.  Thara  are  two  lavafe  of  operational  factors 
based  on  their  naamess  or  proximity  to  tiie  accidenti 

1*  Faulty  avasive  action 

•  accelarated  -  too  much,  not  enough,  or  at  tha  wroi^  time 

•  decelerated    too  much,  not  enough^  or  at  tta  wrong  time 

m  changed  course  -  in  wroi^  direction,  too  much,  or  not  enough 

•  failed  to  take  any  avasive  action  whan  necessary 

2*  Def active  driving  strat^y 

•  unsafe  speed  -  too  fast  or  too  slow 

•  wrong  position,  direction,  or  movement  -  (most  of  these  ara 
violations  of  the  law  such  as  improper  passing,  improper  turns, 
etc.) 

•  ottier  acts  which  make  successful  evasive  action  impossible  if  a 
hazard  develops 

Operational  factors  are  aete.  Failure  m  the  performance  of  these  acts 
contributes  to  aeeldents.  Ilie  Ajnctlonal  failure  may  occur  in  any  or  all 
of  the  teree  operational  steps  Ustad  below  i 
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STEP  li  Baec^itlon  -  a  phase  of  evasive  aotionp  strategy ,  or  ppepara- 
tion  related  to  traffio  aocldente,  pereeivu^  haEardi  and  ganer- 
al  situations.  Reoognition  may  fall  by  mj^^ts^tton^  delay  in 
turning  atttntion  in  proper  dlreetlonp  or  in  l^oranoe  of  the 
signifioance  of  what  has  been  peraeived. 

STEP  2i  Deebte  -  a  phase  of  evasive  aetion,  strategy,  or  preparation 
related  to  traffic  aoeidents,  seleeting  action  appropriate  for 
situations  encountered  on  the  trip,  Decteion  depends  on  recog- 
nition and  is  executed  by  performance* 

STEP  3i  PttfoFmanoa  -  a  phase  of  evasive  aotionj  drivi^  strategy,  or 
preparation  related  to  traffic  aecldents/domg  somethmg  de- 
cided upon  in  relation  to  tte  trip.  It  reflects  mistakes  in 
execution  but  not  m  decfalOT* 


Ccmdittonal  Baotoi^  m  ^mfflo  AaoMente 

Factors  which  contribute  to  an  accident  but  cannot  be  clarified  as 
operational  factors  are  called  midttlonal  faetoH*  Conditional  factors 
Include  characteristics  of  trafflcwaysi  vehicles,  and  people  and  are 
usually  defmed  as  either  atMtat^  or  modiflers.  Remember  ttiat  an 
attribute  is  any  intaerant  charaoteriitlo  of  a  traffieway,  a  vehicle,  or  a 
person  making  a  trip  on  a  traffiew^  that  affects  m  traffic  accident. 
Attributes  can  be  charged  by  modiflats.  Modifiers  are  thmgs  that 
chaise  tte  condition  of  a  road^  a  vehicle,  or  a  driver  to  a  more  (or  less) 
hazardous  condition*  Here  are  some  eKampla  of  oonditlonal  factors 
relating  to  traffiewaysi  vehlclesi  and  people* 

1.  Conditional  factors  of  trafflcwayii 

1.  alignment 

2,  surface  character 
3«  dimensions 
4*  restraining 

devices 

5.  signals,  signsj 
and  markings 

6.  artlfleal  l^ht 

7.  visibility 

8.  view  obstruction 

9.  warnii^  s^s 
10.  guide  signs 


Modifiers 

1,  weather 

2,  natural  Ught 

3,  roadside  objects 

4,  temporary  roadside 
activity 

5,  Objects  on  road 
6*  road  damage 

7.  wear 

8.  deterioration 


m^^^^tiani  act  of  percelvmg  incorrectly  or  wrongly* 
Miwmti  belongmg  by  nature  or  settled  habit. 
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2.  Condition  faotors  of  vehicles 


1,  control  arra^e- 
ment 

2,  opera  ting  spaca 

3,  dimensions 

4,  we^ht 

5,  stability 

8*  performanee 

7.  road  illummation 

8.  vlaw  obitruotion 
8.  instniTnents 

10.  signalling  devioes 
11*  reoopii^ability 


3*  Condition  fa«itors  of  peoplai 


1*  sensory  abilities 

2.  intalligenae 

3.  Judgement 

4.  ooordination 
5«  ilz€p  staturep 

and  limbs 
6,  strar^tii 
1*  Imowledge 
8.  *iU 
9«  habits 

10.  attitudes 

11,  motives 


1.  glare 

2.  weattier 

3.  surface  deposits 

4.  oargo 

5.  pass#i^ers 

6.  defeotlve  parts 
7»  damage 

8,  daterloration 

9.  wear 


Hodiftere 

1.  poisons 
2«  medlelnes 

3.  diseases 

4,  fatigue 

6t  emotional  i^set 
6*  preoccupation 
7.  injury 
8«  olotiili^ 
9.  prosthetio  deviees 
and  aids 
lOt  weather 


Fipire  D-3-1  on  ttie  n^t  page  shows  a  summary  of  ffia  factors  resulting 
in  an  aeoident.  It  is  tiie  rMponslblUty  of  the  traffic  accident  Investiga- 
tor to  look  at  the  resultSi  determine  tiie  crucial  event,  determine  the 
^crational  factors,  and  ften  determine  the  conditional  factors. 
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THE  ACCIDENT 


Attributes  of: 
1.  Drivirs  irj 

pedaitriani 
i  Vehiciss 
3.  Roid  ind 

envlfpnmint 


produce 


AGti: 

1,  Dffietw  dfiv- 
Ir^  stratigy 

2.  Faulty  9mm 
iQtion 


Thi  Cnida!  Ivint 


1,  Collision, 
or 

produce     2.  Overturn, 
or 

3,  Othir  rion- 
oolliiisn 


The  Rgfiilts 


1,  Final  vili 


producis     2.  Damage 
3. 


hi 
m 

Q 

.1^ 


I 


THE  INVESTIGATION 


ft 
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1.  Fimi  vehicle 
pOiltions 

2.  Damagi 
3, 
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1.  Coillslon, 
produeid  or 
by       2,  Overturn, 
or 

3,  Othir  non- 


product 
by 


Aets: 

1.  Dsfictivi  drtv- 
ing  stratigy 

2,  Fiul^  ivaslve 
aetion 


produced 


Oonditidflil' 
Ficteip 


Irfte  of: 

1.  DrIvirs  and 
pidestriini 

2.  Vehicles 

3.  Road  and 
snvirgnment 
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Traffic  aeeident  investigation  can  be  defined  asi  "Coneeti^  evidence 
and  infopmation,  usually  at  the  seen©  of  a  traffio  accident,  to  dete^-mine 
what  hap^ned  and  who  and  what  were  Involved  in  the  mecldent." 


Pmpom  of  Tkmfne  ^eident  fav^^^^n 

•  to  secure  specific  mformation  about  aeeiJents  in  opdep  to  taiow  bet- 
ter how  to  prevent  future  aecidente 

•  to  find  out  whetter  ttiere  is  enough  evidence  of  a  tow  violation  to 
arrest  someone 

•  to  secure  and  record  specific  information  abwt  accidents  so  Uiat 
general  statistldal  data  is  available,  and  so  that  rented  programs  may 
be  properly  admmtetered. 


•  taking  emergenoy  measures  to  keep  the  accident  from  becoming 
worse 

•  ^ektag  facts  and  faiformation 
a  recording  information 

•  following-up  with  law  enforcement  duties  of  citation  or  arrest,  notifi- 
cation, etc. 


B9Wt^  and  limt^ted  .teeldrate 

Accltait  r^arUng  mvolves  gettl^  and  recordmg  the  necesMry  tafor- 
mation  to  establldi  exacts  where  and  when  the  event  took  place,  to 
identify  who  and  what  was  Involved,  to  describe  how  much  fiijury  or 
damag a  resulted,  to  mdicate  the  Intended  course  of  traffic  untts^  md  to 
specify  certain  additlonrJ  circumstances  of  ttie  occurrence. 

•  Its  objective  fa  to  record  facts  and  Information  but  not  opmlone* 

•  Thm  end  result  Is  a  routine,  completed  accident  report  form  for  every 
accident. 

•  K  there  is  no  otiier  official  record  except  this  forms  It  is  considered 
as  reported  only« 

An  mVMttpited  aaeUent  Is  one  in  whteh  ttiere  may  be  in  addition  to  the 
accident  report,  anottier  formal  report  eltiier  of  information  gatiiered 
for  fuftiier  study  or  of  concisions  reached.  Thmm  may  be  on  tiie  I^iv- 
Ing  While  MtOKlcated/Qpivli^  Under  tte  Bifluence  of  Drugs  (DWI/DUm) 
traffic  case  r^ort,  otiier  traffic  ca»  r^ort,  arrest  tldcet,  jaU  receipt, 
field  sketch,  statement,  or  any  other  notes  made  by  tiie  Invest^ator. 
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There  mb  nlni    ^t^s  a  law  infopeement  offioer  must  fS'ollow  duping  an 
aooident  ln\fesfc%atlon. 

STEP  li  Rsapa«idbig  to  thsscoident. 

STEP  2i  ArrlvHi^  at  thm  accldint  soane. 

STEP  3i  ftDtiatlng  tt^-  somh 

STEP  4s  Cheoteli^  for  tajujies, 

STEP  Si  aeaF&^  tti#  aooUentsMna, 

STEP  6s  Condttotlr^  ttie  invistigatioii, 

STOP  7s  ConnpM.etlnf  M  aocldent  report* 

STEP  8s  bmia^  a  traffic  citation, 

STEP  9s  Comptt«tlng  tha  aaoldent  soane  Inv#ititatlOn* 

LbVb  ^Kplote  emLoh  of  these  ntai  steps  in  further  d^t^Jl^ 

STEP  Is  B^^^^k^  to  tt%  asoUrat.  Once  the  oUl^et^  has  been  dta— 
patQlited  to  Invasttgate  the  aTOldent,  he/sjia  ^Inould  start  to 
ocf  anl^a  In  hto/hermlnd  tiie  steps  that  ih^Jd  :  be  followed 
aPfivfltt  at  tta  saene*  The  off ioer  ^ould  go  oy^mt  how  he/shfc  to 

9  drives  ttia  orulsar 

•  parfcr  tta  a^ulsa^ 

•  ppotaeot  the  accident  scene 

•  prot^at  thm  injuredi 

"nie  ty^pa  of  aoaldeiitto  which  tte  off  ioer  rwpoonds  wiU  det^r- 
mbie  hsow  the  erutairls  driven*     it  is  an  ao^Bdant  wtOi  fcijurj^ 
the  ofnoar  wUl  respond  aeoordlng  to  dapartniQientpoUdy  on  Che 
uw  of         ameE^enoyUfhte  and  sfrenp  proe^^^atoi  as  quidcly^  as 
po^fljlw^  but  uslnf  alUmerg anoy  drlvli^  st^s    to  naah  the 
aaaldacat  mtm^  withwtbaii^  bivolved  In  an  fl^ocldant  him /her- 
self *  IE  the  aooldaiit  Is  wtthout  injwtej  the        ioer  should 
proaaa^a  dfraot^r  tottn  aooidanti  driving  at  ansiorniil  speed  and 
Qbeylng  all  t»ff lo  refutations, 

STEP  2s  .Aprivj^e  «t  tt©  mfimMt  aome^  Immedlfltety  mpon  arrival  at 
the  adteident  saane,  Ota  off  ioer  must  do  ttie  fonjowir^  btforte 
leavinr^  the  oru{se^, 

•  M  limm  aooldent  mm  is  approachedi  tile  ofOflcsr  should 
chaoBc  for  electrical  wiras  ttiat  may  be  If  any  are 
dowru  ^  the  of fwer  should  not  leave  the  arui#»r  but  Uie  the 
pi^li«c  address  ^itsm  to  advlia  tta  pe^te  tan  the  oar  of  time 
dMI^r  and  have  tham  stay  m  tiie  ear  urttll  tbfce  elietrieal 
wires  can  be  pemovad*  (Thm  power  company  ^  Is  notified  to 
resptend  to  tiia  acoldent,) 
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#  The  off  leaf*  ^ould  ehtcl^c  fop  f  as-l^mtof  a.     leaks  are 
notloed,  the  f Ire  dapartanant  Is  notified  to  respond  Immedi- 
ately to  waah  till  gas  ofz^  the  street,  (ihe  officer  should 
immediately  taki  steps  t%o  eliminate  the  poisibUity  of  fire 
while  waiting  for  their  a^rlvalj 


STEP  3:  notea^g  ttie  mne.  officer  then  parks  the  crulier  in  a 


position  which  wlllprotaafc  the  scene  from  oncoming  traffic 
and  leaves  the  CFuiier^  enme^ency  Ughti  on  as  a  warnir^  to 
otter  motorists. 


STEP  4:  Qi^Miv  fcM*  fajuri^.  Wh^n  thm  officer  has  the  situation  under 


control  to  this  polnti  ha/stk^^  leaves  the  cruiser  and  checks  for 
injuries.  It  injured  persons    dcumot  be  movedp  he/she  Instructs 
the  drivers  to  turn  off  tti  ^Ignition  or  does  it  hlm/herself,  The 
of floer  ohacks  injurad  pwtzSes  to  see  how  serious  the  injuries 
are  and  thmn  callittie  neo^^ury  emeigency  rescue  units  to 
treat  and  transpoFt  the  injiared.  U  the  injured  can  waUc,  but 
the  vehiQlas  cannDt  be  mow^ed  off  the  street  or  roadway^  thm 
officer  renAovas  ttie  i^'wea  to  a  safe  location  away  from  the 
accident,  "nie  uijurgd  are  ciot  placed  in  tiie  poUoe  cruiser 
which  m  parked  to  protect  ^he  scene  because  the  cruber  could 
be  struck  by  anoQtir  vehioKe  and  cause  additional  injury. 


STEP  Si  ^teriof  tte  aMitot  sms^.  U  the  vehicles  can  be  movedi  the 
officer  should  have  them  moved  off  the  street  so  that  traffic 
can  continue  to  flow,  tf  th^  vehicles  cannot  be  moved^  the 
officer  might  have  to  c^  Cor  additional  officers  to  handle 
traffic  and  for  wraelcers  to    remove  the  cars  whUe  the  officer 


STEP  6i  OMduottiff  Urn  lov^^ati^M.  Thm  officer  must  remember  that 
an  accident  Investigation  is  Just  Uke  any  oUier  Investigation. 
He/she  must  collaot  toe  faDts  in  order  to  make  a  proper  inves- 
tigation.  To  do  thlij  tiia  ofrfioer  must? 


m  separate  the  witnesses  ste  tiiat  tiieir  perception  of  events 
will  not     conparid  and.  changed 

•  determine  who  the  drivar— s  are  and  obtain  the  driver^  license 
of  each,  plus  tiielr  insura^noe  cards  and  registrations  of 
vehicles 

•  determine  tiia  location  off  tte  vehicles  prior  to  the  impact 

•  determbie  tte  point  of  impact  of  each  vehicle 

•  note  the  nature  of  the  dasnage  to  tee  vehicles 

•  locate  any  skid  marks  lef^  by  either  vehicle 

•  locate  any  other  infornifl&lon  tiiat  is  available  at  the  scene 
and  coUeot  it  foF  evldsnc^ 

m  complete  accidant  reports* 

NoW|  let%  look  at  these  tail«cs  in  more  detaiL 

After  the  aQcldent  loana  ha^  been  protected  and  cleared  or  at 
leut  stabUizedf  and  after  p^ersons  involved  have  been  checked 
for  injuries^  the  offieer  beg^bis  to  gather  information  required 
for  the  accident  report.  EVHdence  will  be  collected  through 
interviews  witii  drlvirSf  ooomipantSf  and  witnessesi  and  from 
the  scene  itself « 


invest^ates  ttie  aodident« 
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WvU&tmB  froKQ  interviBWs.  Firsts  the  offiaer  should  question 
eaeh  driver  separately  and  b^In  to  fill  out  the  itete  aeoidint 
pepopt  form.     ^  aiking  additional  questions  and  ob^rvmg  each 
driver,  tiie  oCf  leer  will  be  able  to  determine  if: 

•  toe  driver^  Uaense  is  valid 

•  eitoer  driver  is  mtoxioated 

•  etther  driver  is  suffering  from  any  abnormalities  such  as 
drug  addfatlon  or  mental  Ulnesi, 

Asking  simpls  quratlona  like  "What  is  your  name     "What  is 
your  addresi?'%  and  "What  is  your  date  of  blrto?"  will  give  tht 
officer  an  op^ortunfty  to  ob^rve  toe  driver,  U  one  of  toe 
drivers  has  aim  odor  of  aloohol  on  hto/her  breato,  slurred 
speech,  or  glfc^y  eyes,  the  officer  has  prob^le  oause  to  run  a 
field  sobriety   test  to  determine  If  toe  driver  is  under  toe  influ- 
ence of  alcohol.  This  test  is  given  to  toe  driver  away  ftom  tot 
traffic  lana  sc^  toat^he/^e  will  not  be  Injured^  or  It  ean  be 
given  at  toe  Jail«  Hie  field  sobriety  test  includes  toe  following 
tests I 

m  to  tMts 

a*  request  ^^irlver  to  stand  erect  wito  arms  parallel  to 

b*  request  driver  to  touch  nom  with  finger,  one  arm  at  a 
time 

a.  request  rfriver  to  walk  a  straight  Une^  plaoing  one  foot  in 
front  of   tte  otoer  (heel  to  toe) 

b,  regurat  cdlFlver  to  waK  ^proximately  eight  feet,  turn 
around  I  ^and  ym^  baek  to  you 

9  F&iger  eoordfaattoiip  batauM,  and  v»ml  aeom^  tests 

a,  plaoa  oo^is  of  different  denominations  on  toe  ground  in 
front  of  ^the  driver 

b.  requMt  driver  to  stoop  over  and  pidc  toem  up,  one  coin 
per  stoo^  as  you  ton  him /Tier  which  coin  to  pick  up 

e  J^Uty  to  wmtA  tMts 

a.  request  ^rlver  to  walk  six  paces 

b,  requ^t  airlver  to  turn  around  and  walk  back  to  you 

•  ^iUty  to  rtetefa  balanoe  t^ti 
a*  request  arlver  to  stand  at  attentiOT,  heete  and  toes 
togetoer   and  head  tilted  upward 

;^eord  toe  dvtvmv^  reaction  to  each  test  and  add  toe  results  of 
toe  field  Mbri^ty  test  to  toe  accident  report.  A  chemieal  test 
for  bitOKloatloEi  should  afeo  be  given  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  toe  driver  hm^m  dilated  pi^ils  but  does  not  smell  of  an 
ateohoUa  bevec-mge,  he/she  might  have  sustamed  a  severe  head 
injury  in  toe  a^^Ident.  Thm  officer  shaild  ask  toe  driver  if 
he/^e  reoelvaS  a  blow  to  the  head  at  toe  time  of  the  accident* 
The  driver  shomld  be  checked  by  an  eme^eney  medical  unit  as 
soon  as  po^lbls. 
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Aft€F  aaah  dFiver  has  b%m  bitapviewed  ^^^paratelyi  they  should 
ba  brought  tog  ether  and  questiciied  agaWp^^  with  the  ofifioer 
point ing  out  examplsi  of  the  eauses  of       m  aaoident»  For 
axamplei  imusual  sltuatloni  aoncernin^  th*oe  traffie  flowi  traffic 
signajs  and  devioeSi  weattir,  and  streat  ateondltions  could  be 
mentioned. 

Thm  of  fleer  ihould  qusitlon  all  oeoupsrit^  ©  of  the  vehielets)^ 
keepir^  in  mind  ttiat  pasiai^ersp  esp^oisUrOy  friends  or  re^- 
tives,  make  poor  wItniSS8i«  Die  aciatderjt  r  has  been  a  shook  to 
themp  and  ttiey  might  not  have  seen  what  I  happended.  Alsop 
they  may  wish  to  protiOt  the  driver  who  Isia  a  friend  or  relative. 

of f ioer  should  also  siek  out  any  b^tUMnders  who  may  have 
seen  the  aooident*  Witnasses  are  generaU^ny  questioned  after 
the  officer  has  ta^ed  to  the  drivers*  Howwever^  it  should  be 
noted  tiiat  in  some  cases  it  may  be  b^it  toa  talk  to  witnesses 
before  you  talk  to  tte  drivars.  Request  tlwfte  following  informa- 
tion from  aU  those  queitionedi 

m  name 

•  address 

m  phone  number 

•  plaoe  of  employmant 

m  employment  phone  numbap 

Thm  information  will  bi  needed  if  It  is  ii#^^assary  to  contact 
the  witnesses  later.  Hie  officer  then  says  m  to  each  witness, 
^'Please  teU  me  what  you  saw,"  and  takfig  rtiis/her  statement^ 
noting! 

0  where  witness  was  standing 

•  what  the  cars  were  dolig  prior  to  tha  #3  ocident 

•  what  occurred  at  thi  time  of  thm  ac^cidiiant* 

Bemambwi  Witnessai  may  not  reaU^e  tUtsir  importance  to  the 
kivestigation  and  may  try  to  leave^  TBVk  to^o  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Fl^ri^  EvidraM^  After  the  officer  has  ^guestioned  the 
drivers^  occupants^  and  witnessesi  he/sh^  tl^en  starts  the  re- 
cordii^  of  observations  and  the  coUectiQii  q  of  physical  evi- 
dence, niis  physical  ividence  can  b#  pl^^sed  in  four 
categories! 

•  waattWp  ttme^^t,  ymU^m 
rain^  snow,  fair  skits,  oloudy 
night,  day,  twil^hti  streetlight 
bridge,  exit  ramp,  pplvats  property 

•  foadmntttlMn 
type  of  pavenient 
surface  of  street  or  road 

obstructior^  to  vision  op  traffic  control  ^devices 
traffic  conditions 

•  maitamttiestoMtorh^w^ 
skid  marks,  tire  traoka 
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m    potat  of  IflaM^  (ttis  enmt  ~^miik  o  f  tBi©  vehloles  at 
tlma  of  the  soaWant) 
dfrt  from  tile  mti 
broken  g  lasa  oip  tkom^ 

The  dainaga  MOli  i^etilolf  suita^^faadiiid  tti    location  of  the 
damags  on  tiie  vehto  will  taQiaaiettitir  ^«itions  at  tiie  time 
of  the  impaat«  th«offlaar  wUa  haweto  tetea  eariftil  measure- 
ments of  the  aeeiaintseana  In    Of^mio  ooimpleti  the  diagram 
motion  of  tte  aeeldiiit  r^ort*     J^cttief  otSiomr  shouM  assist, 
when  po^totej  In  tJemeaaurli^g  anidtotohmnf  ©f  toe  soene  so 
ttiat  both  off  tears  cmsuppptt  ^^syroony  gi^^en  In  emirt* 

STEP  7i  Oompums  ft©  tfsfflaaTOW^at         A*^opy  of  mm  Horlda 
TnttiQ  Aeoldent  Seport  (t^upir^  D^3  2)  is  re^^produeed  on  the 
next  two  pagei*  Wieneomplat»edr  tibf^^rt  wiUshow  aU  of 
tiie  offloerjs  flndfi^i  A  oompb^tadrprt     orm  oon tains  sec- 
tions with  mitruatleiiBfof  ustn^  tiieMny  e^^^es  required  and 
for  f ilUnf  in  the  details  of  th#  »o0Mit. 
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FLORIDA  TRAFFIC  ABCIQENT  REPDRT 


M  T  w  TH  F  i  s\m 

1   ^  3  4  5  i  M 


STY  m  TOWN  (0»«*  If  in  m  w  Tsirn)  ^ 

i_  s  i  w 

MiiB  □□□P_ei  _  _ 


mmT  fliPORT  NU**l£^ 


D29400017 


MAD  M  HlHWAT 


IMfl^QTKUgf 

mm  □□□□ 


ftOAfi  lEJtfACT  TYPE 


1  CfinErsft 
i  Dtf»r 


1  DaytgM 

3  Dirli 
[Sn«  UihU 

4  Difk 

(fist  U^tfid) 


hi 


MAD  SYiHil  PifflflH_ 


1  Mlntite  i  Turf^il 

I  US        7  OiMfMICsfifc^ 

4  Caiffiy  AHlriil 


□ 


VBIi^E  TRAVILING  QH 


|_S  f  w 
aonp  At 


VBttQLi  DAllAa 


Le€^  Aisi^int  Rvpsri  Nyn^^ 


LQC*T10N_ 


a«  Or|yinyAe«i 
^  ^irsid  Siting 

15  Pi/king  Lot  AbM  Sr  iUl 


ansa 
iiiL  ^  SAyAtt 

i  i     11.  f|w4 


1M  40» 


iNSyRANei  £6^  (LiAglUTt  DR  FtP) 


POU€YNUMKfl      DpMFANYNS.  IDM 


OVVNERl  FUU  NAyi  (Qiidt  if  Dfrrtf  □  ) 


AbfittSi  (»brn&«  ind  ^wt) 


D^VS  (Exictly  as  en  OnvSf'i  Ueanu) 


CiTlrAfS  STATi 


PFIV^'I  UCBiSf  NUUiiR 
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DtASRAM 
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Thm  foUowmg  are  guidelines  for  eomplatli^  Uia  traf f le  accident 
repDFt«  "Ue  F^crt  b  oot  ^^MBU^         GOt  in  tile  order 
giv^  tekiWi  but  rmOi^  m  tiie  order  m  whldi  tiia  mformatioa  W 

1*  FiU  in  the  date/day  of  weak/times  and  totab. 

2,  Bitar  the  county  and  city/town/aommunity, 

3*  Biter  tiia  accident  report  number  issued  by  your  agency* 

4.  Biter  tiie  specific  location  Information. 

FLORIDA  TRAFFIO  AOCIDENT  REPORT 


mnny 
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eOUNTT  i 
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STTMTiiMiiaittllliiOVSf  Tern)  g 
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1  BtrigM 

2  bifk/Om 

4  Oifft 
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1  MMrlBli  i  Tttm^v 

i  U  S        7  met     ^mr it 

4  earn  ArMI 

i  LM    .  S  mm  ffiffaiM 


Ual  A££id«i  ^fm/n,  KumNr 


m  AtbtnA^sn/ 

GSAilnMrMin 

taflsMM  ^  itttfiKtion 

04  Sri^iMyAsM 

Si  ^11  RUjf  ~  '  '  - 
a  Flrfcing  Lsi/Tnf5c«^ 
10  Ming  \M       er  M 
^1  Pri¥itt  Pragyly   


Time  and  Location 


5*  .^ipi  a  number  to  a  vehicle  and  enter  that  number  in  tiie 
far  left^iand  cobinmp  if  the  accident  involves  more  than  one 
vehicle. 

6.  Biter  year/make/llcenae  nu mber /state >^ear /TO  number  of 
tiie  vehicle. 

7.  Refer  to  the  c^e  information  section  and  enter  the  type 
and  r^istration  of  tiie  vehicte. 

8.  ^ter  estimate  of  vehicle  damage,  type  and  area  of  damage. 

9.  Biter  movement/directim/speed  of  vehicle  and  posted 
speed. 

10*  Biter  vehicle  removal  information. 

11.  Qiter  insurance  information. 

12.  &ter  owners  name  and  address. 

13.  Biter  driver  %  name  and  address,  if  different  ftom  owner. 
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14,  Enter  drivar%  date  of  blrthAieensa  number  and  state/tolood 
aloohol  test  eode  and  results. 


15.  Refer  to  the  oode  information  aeetion  and  enter  eodes  for 
tiie  driver^  Ueensa  type/residenee/phyiloal  defeots/aloohol- 
drug  use^oeation  m  vehicle/raoe/saK/person  olass/injury 

se  verity /iafety  equipment  in  use /whether  ejeeted» 

16,  Biter  name,  addresSi  and  age  for  each  nondrlver  oceupant. 

17*  Biter  information  for  eaoh  oeeup^t  eonoernii^  his/her 
looation  In  vahiele/raae/sex/perBon  alMi/lnjury /safety 
equipment  in  use/whether  ejeeted^  uiing  the  oodes  provided 
m  the  code  information  seotlon. 
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Vehiole  1 


03  Rn  ViM  d« 

06  TruEk  Tneiof 
n  6fy  Trinit  ius 
18  GWm  Typt  liti 


11  ^tew  MeNii  ^yJimit 
II  Tiiiiii& 

13  Amell^n^/il^sji  Unil 

14  MstsfWa 

15  Hs^ 

16  NdiMi 

17  Finn  ipi^fiiMi 

16  gdnmmiiit/ililtgry 
19  O0isf_  


2  Rdridi 

3  Olhtr 


1  @9tf ttOf 

3  BwlNctta  Ogtf. 
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I  HBAagDM 
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7  OtNf  mnk^  Dif  lit 


1  Mgtajury 

3  h^^KMng  Infury 

4  NiNniiMiaMB  hit» 

5  NBj^Tf^ii  Fitiliy  ' 


1  litt  DfMinf  sr  Gru^ 
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1  ^ni  im 
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6  tor  Aight 

7  in  idjiy  flf  Truck 
I  hit  fmu^tt 

9  Omtf 
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1  He 
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Code  toformation 


18,  Repeat  itepi  5--17  for  eaeh  vehiele  involved  in  the  aoeident* 
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Vahiale  2 


19,  Ehter  name  and  qualification  of  person  giving  any  fffst  aid. 

20,  'Eatrnv  name  of  emergency  medioal  service  and  time  notified 
and  arrived, 

21,  Biter  medloal  faoiUty  mjured  was  taken  to. 

22,  filter  ammmt  of  property  dam^e  (other  than  vehiole)| 
owner ^  name  and  address. 

23,  :&ter  investipLting  offleer^  name  and  rank^  badge  and  ID 
number,  department  and  organizatim. 


mil  AS  GiVEM  SV  -  HAIIE:                   □  1  Bf.  ef  H\tmm  3 M 

IpyUWD  TAKBI  Tft           .  ilT-KAMi: 
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ttfVEiT16AT0ll^  NAME  AJ^  RANK 

eHuym 

mftIC  (^mml                        tmm^n mm 

fm 

Medleal  Aid  and  Ifivestigator  fiiformation 


At  the  top  of  page  2  of  the  aeeident  report,  a  diagram  of  the 
aooident  site  is  drawn  and  a  brief  narrative  of  what  occurred 
is  written  to  record  the  aooident  in  sketch  and  words.  Thm 
aymbob  which  are  used  to  represent  Uie  physical  attributes 
of  the  soene  are  shown  in  Figure  ^3-8  on  the  following 
page. 
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Pavement  edge 
Curb 


>  Auto 


-  ^  Pavement  crack 

Marked  lane  Une 

—  I   I  -         I  =  Barrier  Une 

•    "   *   -    •    *  ■   '  Unmarked  eenter  line 

^"'^  Other  markli^s 

o    e    o    o     o     o  MudirQom  buttons 

 — ^^..-^  ^  awlder  edge 

4    w~   4     4    4    «     Guard  fence  or  rail 

 X   Fence 

V^-Mi!Mii-Mtl>|.i»10,_M^.  Embankment 
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Abutment  or  wall 
Railroad  track 
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Yellow—.^ 
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1 — \ — I — 1 — I — i — J — ^+-4  Street  car  track 
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mi 
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ft^er ty  Una 

Wees 
amibi 

Buildlng^lew 
^structlon 
UtiUty  poles 
Street  Ught 
Dram  mtet 
Hydrant 

Camera      It  ion 


mi 


o 


Thick 

H'actor  and  trailer 

Ris  -  ^reet  car 
Traff i€  sign 

Signal  ^  stop  and  go 

Signal  -  flashing 

Grade  (+  mews  up) 

Compass  direction 

Distance  scale 

Debrb 

Puddle 

Runoff 

%Idmarks 

Tire  prints 

&uff  marks 

Gauges 

Scratoh 

Furrow 


Symbols  Used  m  Accident  Scene  Sketches 

Prom  Traffic  Accident  Investigator  %  Manual  for  PoUcej  ®  1969,  by 
Traffic  Bistitute I  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  UL  Used  with 
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24«  Dfaw  a  sketoh  of  the  aaoldent  saenep  indldate  north  with  an 
arroWj  and  entor  the  point  of  Impaet  for  each  vehiole- 

25*  Write  a  narrative  or  desoription  of  the  aceident  giving  a 
brief  but  aaourate  aoeount  of  what  oecurred* 


DUSMM 


S  S9    ^  > 


§1 M 

Sfi|»FriRf 
OSMnr 


.                          \                  \                                                        IB  vmtmtMmm 

/ywif  1  pri»-7.  wafhm  -fm^c liaki^ ^J^ua-Q  hemfi-ttmima  Ifi^mfn^fff^ ssuiU.lkif^ 

B^ura  D-4-4 

Dla^am  and  Narrative  of  Aeeidtnt  Report 


In  general  the  narrative  portion  of  a  traf  f  lo  aooident  report 
coupled  with  the  diagram  should  give  a  clear  ploture  of  irtiat 
happened  in  a  traffio  aooidentp  tow  it  happenedi  and  why  it 
he^P^ned,  As  a  mlnimumj^  the  describe  what  he^pened" 
portion  of  the  report  should  ihowi 

•  Xhm  direotlon  of  travel  for  eaeh  traffio  unit  involved^  idan^ 
tifyu^  each  unit  by  ttie  same  numter  used  for  that  unit  on 
the  front  of  the  report  (identifiaation  of  the  highway  is 
optional) 

•  the  defeotive  driving  strategy  of  each  unltp  if  any,  that 
contributed  to  ttie  aceident  (operational  factors) 

m  the  evasive  action^  if  juiy,  of  each  traffic  imit.  Identifying 
any  tail^  evasive  action  which  was  a  factor  in  the 
accident  (an  operational  factor) 

•  tihe  phasep  or  phases  (rec^nitloni  decision,  and/or  perfor- 
mance), in  which  operations  failed,  covering  each  opera-^ 
tional  factor  reported 

•  the  conditlon(s)  of  (1)  tihe  road  and  environment,  (2)  the 
vehicle,  and  (3)  the  drlver(s)  and/or  pedestrian(s)  that 
produce  the  defective  driving  strategy  and/or  faulty 
evulve  action  (conditional  factors) 

•  ttie  reason  for  tailing  to  give  a  conclusion  identifying  a 
condition  factor  or  f  at  ors 
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•  tiie  cflidlil  iVenfc  for  eaoh  traffic  unit 

m  the  potmt of  initial  aontaet  (general  statement  only,  which 
may     omitted  ^^hen  point  to  obvious  beeause  of  the 
natura  ofthi  accident) 

%  the  po^taitrUak    on  vehieles  or  objeets  (only  when 
pertin^t) 

Q  an  indtqallon  of  ^3ie  maximum  engagement  (only  when 
pertinent) 

•  niQveinint  siwrf  route  of  each  traffic  unit  to  the  final 
poslti^hdnay  be  emitted  when  not  pertinent), 

l^e  narmtlve  must    be  concbe  end  complete.  Ml  factors 
found  Jnu^tbi  showai  m  tiie  narrative  r^ardless  of  whether 
or  not  tii^yliivi  bi^n  shomi  In  anotiier  place  on  the  report. 

The  next  siotlon  of    the  traffic  accident  report  requires  the 
wlectlori  effaota  ar^d  mformation  from  coded  Usts* 


26.  ^leet  anqintir  the 
as  applidabli. 


code  for  each  cat^ory  of  information 


ma 


m  Qommn  mm  mopua 

dl  CsUWen  WW  Train 
m  CHrl^on  mm  MitEy^it 
01  Ceniiiiit  inei  ittm  4itt 

a  €illiMeftWliiCoftitn>^i»l8ffteaM 

10  CsiNliQii  Willi  Find         lifievt  M 

11  CofliUsR  WKfi  yy  in  Tl^iiaart  (Hutf^jn) 

H  ceiHUBh  WW)  yy  in  Jtummt  (taM) 

13  Coilrtisn  Wti)  HV  in  T^tiaMi  tUft  Ti^) 

14  ^Miiien  inth  yv  in  Jtvmm  (Nsm  Ttmi) 

13  £m^n  Wmi  yv  in  TrtiBpofi  (AiBlt) 
II  ^iiiBn  W(gi  yy  in  Tmp9i  ^i^wlit) 
17  CeiNtifin  fm  yy  in  Tf^mm  (B§tkt6  mm 

S  Trattar/^iMr  jKlMMi 

21  Qmmm  Nil  Pt^m  vm^ 

22  MV  Mi  IriHgt  NlFfABulnwtt/fteJl 
S  MV  Nit  UHiitf  ^i/Ligftt  Nft 

K  yy  Nit  mmm  utmt  wur 

15  HV  tan  Into  Oi«;A/&iviH 

3  yy  Nit  mr  fm 

17  My  ttit  Sisti/Sign  M 

a  yy  Hit  jm!%ntmttf 
m  yyHitfiiMtfr 

31  HM  Off  Roid/iAid  Wattr 
S  Mtyrmi 

m  Gam :-  ■  -- 


VI  V2 


1  Ranter 

2  Htl&flun 


1  Ni  Difieu 

I  SHeuidtrt/S«ft/Liip;Higj) 

3  LfiOM  Byffaci  yatoriaji 

4  Neitt/M/tMifi  Pivid 
i9St 

i  $t«n#tie  Wifir 
9  W#m/Foi£M  head  8%^4ei 

i  Onar  —  


61  m  inroiw  Drtvkii 

CI  mm 

Sa  ^  ban  Drt^fto 
Si  I^u^/lMf  IMI^n^ 
65  eanlHi 
91  iffl^^parTyrn 

m  ifflpr^ir  lining 
91  rrffprspaf  Una 
19  Orova     ef  CMtv 
11  SMniirdad  Si 
n  DttnivdaQ  trifle  _ 
13  Otoneafdii  otntr  TrifHi 

15  Fiiiad  ii  flaid  M^rt^wir 
H  SfHring  Wf^g  iiia/li^ 

17  imMmmf^tm^  Dtim 
II  §MmHi  Sai^ 
If  limid  Safa  Um& 
a  omtt  iff^ropar  Dfiyffig 


91  NaMattt 
Gi  Dafacthra  Iratti 

0  Pimffi/iiQwatA 

tMerfl/ifflsoei  'HrM 
gi  Staarins  yaM>^ni 

01  wifidaNrid  Wipafa 

91  Mcflva/iRiiramf 

19  r 


61  Mmm  Mad 
^  Iteini      Hflht  Tym 
0  IbSflfll      Ull  Tirn 

^  Piai^  Unaa 
Of  Ugl^r.^ 
9?  ^tWfrttB^  ftrkad 
91  TOflPfcL  ny  Nmad 
M  m^fji^msn  Mim  Spaa 
16  iiMHA^aBritippad/Sttiiad 


VI 


VI  V2 

I  Mns  8na  tfiJbr 

3  NHng  SaM^Tniiar 

4  MNns  Tanii  Titflaf 

i  Mng  Hauaa  T^lar  

I  Pdlni  Tandiiii  Tfgli^/TMkar 
7  PilNns  Onar  ¥alaela 
I  Va^  Bfii^  tn«d/M»d 
i  iflar^ney  f 


viouTisN  {ommg  wimm) 


I  Road 

f  mfiMd 


PI  n 


idnter  in  im&  \  1 1  | 
ii^^B  «  MMfaMion  '      '  ■  f 


91  2 

N  in  ^Mi 

^  ^^in^B  «  MMfaaiion   

SI  &oaa|n^^i^  at  im^ma&n 
67  T^lli^  PiMd  WIffi  TrafnE 

M  ^Mii|MniMiiig  OA  vma  k 
15  PNfiBMlMdaray  (Ei^ainj 


91  m  viitttisfl  Mtuiad 
mm 


pnAMMyBfT 


1  VMl«i  Ml  QMtrid 
3  Tnaa/CfSpa/ 


4  SIfln/Ntted 

5  Uad  m  Vifiiey 
•  iilldlno/P^id 

enact 

7  PlfMd  ViAlUa 


lUiilt 


1  Niearft^ 


6  mmi^ffum 

fRaifsiJt^r''^ 
l^adi^^ 


6fi 


1  ^\tm 
i  Clauiy 

3  Raifl 

4  Fog 
ionar  . 


□ 


§4  l^pfiNf  iMng 

66  bi^rgpar  PMjng 
aiAiifipafTurii/jliny 

67  Ne/MvtfgBr  Tag 

6i  Faueirad  Tit  Oeaaiy 

19  Laft  teana  tf  A^taant 
1!  Vte^jjw  flf  ijim^f^Way 
1^  Btfactfva  E^^^pf^ant 

13  OMrieardad  trafrit  Sfriai 

14  tj^adrtfaH/l^-  - 


If  OrhrtiiinttM  matWBf  m 
II  Ni/impropafOM  af  Uama 
17  ¥mm  m  tttm  Mtflmm 
II  mtmmm  ohinv  UMa 

it  UMudiertad  ftri^  Iriving 

a  yiaiatlsn  Of  Uailng/towMo  fl«uiadent 

11  RN/AM«i  H  eute  Lib  Ofii^r 

22  PMSaMian/ttfdaf  Mliivia  ef  Oruflt 

S  OUMr  Mtf  aiioii 

H  He  gwafWi^CiiifHd   


1  ^ 

1 

4  fcy 
5@mar 


m 


NUAHXHS  MATBIULJ 


4  gipiaaf¥ia 
1  Hifliaictri  a  iia^iili 
f  Fdiaama  ttt       7  O^liar 


1  ¥a  2  No  91 
tfyw^iiBiaifilntiMyii./ 


iypportic^  Mformation 


27,  Bitcr  th^  nainifi)  anM  address(es)  of  any  witnesses* 

28,  Bhter  aPteSt  Information,  if  g^pllcablei  enter  nama(s)  of 
perspn(i)  flPriilid/cIiterge(i)/citatIon  number(i). 
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ERIC 


29.  ^ter  information  eoneernlng  photos  taken, 

30*  Biter  date  of  report/where  invastifation  was  made/is 
inveitif  ation  eomplete^ 


CtTY  £  STATl  IIP 

mm  -  NAME 

CMAMi 

STATION  NUIBiR 

WAS  iMVtSTlgATldJI  MAOi  AT  W^Ml 
B  1  Ytt 

i  No  »  Wmnl 

IS  INVEITSATieN  eaiPUT^ 
B1  Yh 

□  i  No  »  Wip 

71/  \m 

^OTDS  TARSft  M  i  MvMtlsitfsfi  Ae«^ 
Ml  Yb 

S  i  Mb        O  4  mm  .  .._  

i 


Witneii  and  Arrest  Biformation 

STEP  8i  taiE^  a  tamffte  oltatlon.  An  offioer  should  Issue  a  trafflo 
eitation  only  aftsr  a  tiioroug h  invtst^ationi  and  even  then, 
on^^  if  thers  is  a  violation  of  a  traffio  law*  The  offioer  should 
not  try  to  plaeo  th#  responsibility  for  repairing  the  damage  to 
tiie  vahiales,  His/^er  only  responsibility    to  show  Oie  vlola^ 
tion  of  a  trafflo  taw  and  ttie  end  result  of  the  violation. 

STEP  9i  C^mptetti^  ttie  aooMent  se»a  invwtt^tton.  The  very  last 
part  of  toe  Invest^atlon  covers  three  areas.  The  offioer 
shwld  make  surei 

m  drivers  exohange  mformatlon  so  they  ean  file  an  aooident 
report  witii  their  insuranoe  oompwlesi  Inoludir^ 

1.  name  of  otter  driver 

2.  address 

3.  oity  and  stete 

4.  Insuranoe  oompany 

5*  insuranoe  polloy  number 

6,  looation  of  aooident 

7,  date  and  time  of  aooident 

•  the  street  is  olear  of  all  debrb 

•  all  evidence  is  ooUecUid  and  tagged  so  that  It  can  be  turned 
in  with  tile  report.  (St e  Seotlon  2  for  proper  colleotion 
procedures.) 

After  this  has  been  aocompUshedi  the  offioer  returns  to  rou- 
tine patrol  and  is  ready  to  handle  the  next  oall  for  aarvlee. 


Aooidmto  livolvft^  Dutii  or  Biajor 

Tlie  law  enforcement  officer's  responsibility  is  the  protection  of  Ufe*  to 
ease  of  death  or  injuryi  the  offlew  toeats  tiia  mjtffsd  flrst  before  faiv^- 
t^tli^  tte  aaeMmt«  ff  there  has  been  a  death,  the  position  of  tiie 
body  Is  marked  Immediately  after  removnig  the  mjured  to  the  hospital 
so  tiiat  tiie  offioer  wUl  be  ^le  to  recall  Its  proper  location*  TTie  offioer 
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ttian  sterti  his  investigation  foUowii^  ttia  mme  ppoeedura  as  stated  in 
th#  first  part  of  ttis  saation,  Ihm  following  addttlonal  investifation  m 
raquiradi 


1«  RKi^^g^^hs: 

a.  Oia  vehlalafe  direotlon 

b.  tile  road  oondltlon 

a«  Uoansa  plate  of  vahlelM  Involvad 

d,  damage  to  ttia  vahlolas 

a.  ^Id  marki 

f.  oil^  watar,  or  gas  ^ills 

g«  bloodstams 

h.  olothii^ 

i,  bodlas 

J.  paint  soratches 

2.  Mmra^mentsi 


a«  all  objaots  Involvad  In  tiie  aoaldent 

b.  dcld  marks 

e.  tira  prints 

d«  gBB  and  oil  puddlas 

a.  position  of  vahlolas 
f «  bodies  and  v^loles 

g.  bloodstains 

h.  widtt  of  street 

1.  Awldars  of  straat 

j,  traffic  davloas  and  s^s 

3«  Brad  ecmdttloui 

a^  ourvad 

b,  flat 
potiioles 

d.  speed  limit 


4.  Waattw  oOTdlttoM: 


a^  rain 

b,  f^ 

Qm  mow 

d,  ice 


Vehlale  emdtttoni  (Cheak  for  dafaats  in  ttiasa  Items,) 

a,  tu^as 

b,  brakes 
a*  steerli^ 
d^  windshield 
a.  lights 

f*  turn  signals 
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6.  mtmwlmwBt  (Cheek  the  baokgpound  of  the  driver  and  contact  theie 
people.) 

a,  family 

b,  friends 

c,  asiooiates 
d*  co-workers 

During  the  interviews,  obtain  information  on  the  driver's  habits  and 
emotional  condition  prior  to  the  acoident. 

NOTBi  If  an  autopsy  Ii  required,  supply  the  medical  examiner  with  all 
of  the  information  on  the  accident.  Then  add  the  findings  of  the 
medical  eKaminer  to  the  final  report. 

AH  of  your  Investlf  ational  skills  must  be  used  to  accurately  reconstruct 
the  accidents  You  have  toi 

9  show  that  the  witne^es^  statements  are  factual 

•  evaluate  the  condition  of  the  driver 

•  coUeot  and  record  aU  physical  evidence 

m  take  pictures  and  measurements  of  the  scene 
m  note  road  and  weather  eonditions 

•  check  the  vehicle  for  mechanical  failures 

•  assist  the  medical  examiner 

•  check  the  background  of  the  driver. 

By  doing  this,  you  wHl  prepare  yourself  to  give  accurate  information  in 
court  so  the  accident  fUe  can  be  cleared  and  closed. 


Pedestrian  aocidents  are  an  Increasing  problem  for  law  enforcement. 
Even  though  a  pedestrian  accident  investigation  Is  the  same  as  any 
other  accident  investigation,  there  are  additional  considerations  which 
must  be  recopiized.  Pedestrian  accidents  often  Involve  the  foUowings 

^flAfen.  Unlike  adults,  children  have  to  be  trained  in  traffic  safety. 
Prop*ams  should  be  developed  and  presented  at  schools.  With  the  coop-^ 
eration  of  teacher,  training  sessions  should  be  held  to  instruct  children 
so  they  can  recognise  unsafe  e   it.^ltions,  use  safe  habits  in  walking  to 
amd  from  school,  and  play  an^    ie  bicycles  in  safety.  Safety  awareness 
will  cut  down  on  the  po^ibili    jf  their  being  mvolved  In  an  accident. 

The  Qder^.  Thm  elderly  ^se  another  problem  for  law  enforcement. 
The  physical  problems  that  develop  with  age  cause  the  elderly  to  be 
more  prone  to  accldenta.  Again,  good  safety  pro-ams  should  be  estab- 
lished to  re-educate  senior  cltizeni  about  traffic  problems  and  traffic 
safety. 

Others  are  not  immune  to  pedestrian  accidents.  The  law  enforcement 
officer  often  has  to  deal  with  and  Investigate  accidents  which  involves 

•  Intoxicated  persons 

•  bicycle  riders 

•  jaywalker.  138 
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Pedestrian  aeoldents  will  never  be  eliminatedj  however,  tiiroufh  saf^t 
education  pr^rams,  the  number  of  accidenti  can  be  reduced. 


Hit-and-fun  accidents  place  an  extea  burden  on  mvestif  ating  offieer^. 
Not  only  does  ffie  officer  have  to  handle  toe  accident  invest^ation,  ttii 
he/^e  now  has  to  track  down  toe  driver  and  vehicle  that  left  toe  sce:eri 
^  accident  becomes  a  hit^nd-run  accident  when  toe  driver  of  onisof 
toe  vehielei  does  not  fulfill  the  requfrements  of  the  law  byi 

m  stoppii^ 
m  giving  aid 

0  Identify  tag  him/heretlf  to  the  otoer  driver. 

If  toe  driver  faito  to  do  any  of  toesci  it  becomes  a  hit-and^n  aacideM=ni 

Tftere  are  four  tomgs  a  driver  could  do  to  cover  up  his  involvement  in^i 
hit-and-run  accident ,  tous  toe  officer  shwild  check  to  determine  ifi 

•  toe  driver  who  fled  toe  scene  was  responsible  for  toe  accident 
m  toe  driver  was  wmted  for  sometolng  else 

•  toe  driver  reported  toe  accident  later 

•  toe  driver  reported  toat  his  vehicle  was  involved  in  a  different  hit-  - 
and-run  accident 

e  toe  driver  abandoned  toe  vehicte  and  reported  it  stolen. 

The  Investlgati^  officer  mi^t  consider  tois  information  to  determine  m 
If  j  In  fact,  toe  driver  was  Involved  In  toe  accident  and  is  trytag  to  ooiW3- 
ceal  his  identity.  To  do  tols,  during  toe  Invest^atlon  toe  Investlgatii^ffi 
officer  must  obtam  Information  abouti 

m  toe  accurate  description  of  toe  vehicle  involved,  including  make, 

model,  color,  and  Ucense  plate  number 
m  toe  direction  In  which  toe  vehicle  left  toe  scene 

•  toe  extent  and  location  of  toe  damage  to  toe  vehicle 

•  toe  number  of  passei^ers  m  toe  vehicle  and  toeir  description 

•  otoer  identify  tog  marks  on  the  vehicle  such  as  parkn^  stickers,  in-^ 
spection  tc^,  school  stickers,  o^anlzatlon  decab,  and  company 
decate 

•  pliyslcal  evidence  carried  away  by  toe  vehicle  when  it  left  toe  ioens. 

Whatever  mformatlon  about  toe  vehicle  Is  discovered  by  toe  officer 
^ould  be  broadcast  over  toe  poUce  radio  as  soon  as  possible  so  othir 
patrol  units  can  b^In  to  search  toe  surrounding  areas  for  toe  vehiela, 

When  toe  vehicle  Is  located,  steps  should  be  taken  to  identify  It  as  tlia  ? 
one  Involved  In  toe  accident.  The  following  physical  evidence  should  bes 
collected  and  tagged  for  um  In  court  i 

•  fb^erprtots 

•  pictures  taken  of  the  vehicle  and  Its  damaged  areas 

•  pamt  scrapings  to  match  toe  pamt  chips  left  at  toe  scene 

•  bloodstams.  If  any 
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1^1 


#  tiie  Uaensa  tag  number  (thla  ^ould  be  entered  in  ttie  law  enforeement 

eomputar  files  be  soon  as  pOTslble) 
m  the  impounded  vehlole  as  evidanoe  for  aourt* 

U  the  vehlole  Is  not  looatad  and  the  offleer  Is  unabla  to  gat  computer 
information  on  the  tag  fop  ownerdilp,  the  next  step  is  to  notify  all 
repair  shopi  and  g arises  and  have  them  report  aU  repairs  made  to 
vehicles  fitting  the  description  of  toe  hit-and-run  car.  AteOp  to  main- 
tain a  ooi^istent  Investigation^  aU  aooident  reports  given  to  the  depart- 
ment diould  be  checked  for  similarities  to  the  hit^nd-run  vehicle^ 

With  the  information  the  officer  has  oollacted  through  the  investiga- 
tion, a  Jdm  Dps  wamuit  could  be  issued  for  toe  hit^nd^im  vehicle  and 
driver* 

TOis  type  of  accident  is  very  time-consuming,  but  with  toe  proper  inves- 
tigation the  driver  of  toe  hlt^nd-run  vehiola  can  be  arrested  for  the 
crime. 


Accident  investigation  is  a  very  important  pBTt  of  a  law  enforcement 
offioerfe  Job,  As  you  have  studied  in  tois  section^  there  are  many  types 
of  accidents  a  law  officer  could  enoounterp  altoough  toey  are  all  inves- 
tigated in  nearly  toe  same  manner^  It  is  your  responsibility  as  an 
officer  to  develop  toe  knowledge  and  techniques  neeessary  to  investl^ 
gate  an  aooident  so  toe  proper  persons  are  charged  and  toe  accidents 
causes  can  be  brought  to  Ught  and  corrected. 


How  wmplmtm  toe  ravlair  ^mtiiu  b^^muig  cm  toe  naA  p^e. 


Mm  Doa  waFranti  a  warrant  Issued  when  the  exact  Identity  of  the 
person  Is  not  toiown, 
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Review  ^^lons  (Jm  I>4) 


Write  jam  wswmB  on  a  ^parate         of  ^pv« 

^to^  the  corset  teflnition  from  ttw  Itot  tm  ttie  r^t  f«  eaah  aooi- 
dent  invwtlgation  iMm  Imt^     ttta  left*  Write  the  letter  of  the 
teflnittw  on  jam         by  itm  numb^  of  U»  term. 


1*  enoroaohment 
2.  final  poiitlon 
3*  key  svent 

4.  shoulder 

5.  motor  vshlole 
nontraffle 
aeeident 

6.  transport 
aooldent 

7^  traffie  aGoIdent 

8.  noncontaot  unit 

9.  attributes 

10.  dynamlo 
situation 


a, 


b. 


d. 


f. 


an  event  on  the  road  which  oharaoterizes 
the  manner  of  ooeurrenoe  of  a  motor  vohiole 
traf  f io  aooident 

any  aooident  involvlnf  a  devioe  designod 
primarily  for,  or  being  used  at  the  time 
primarily  for ,  conveylr^f  persons  or  goods 
from  one  plaoe  or  another 
a  traffie  unit  whloh  aontrlbutts  to  an 
aooident  but  strikes  nothing  and  suffers 
neither  damage  nor  Injury 
movement  into  the  path  assigned  to  another 
traffie  unit 

time  and  spaee  available  for  evasive  action 
Involving  elements  such  as  speed,  direction, 
ehange  of  speed  and  direction,  and  position 
portion  of  road  contiguous  with  roadway  for 
aeeommodatlon  of  stopped  vehioles,  for 
emergency  use,  and  for  lateral  support  of 
roadway  structure 

place  imd  time  when  objects  Involved  in 
accident  come  to  rest  without  application  of 
power 

any  Inherent  characteristic  of  a  trafflcway, 
a  vehicle,  or  a  person  making  a  trip  on  the 
traf f icway  that  affects  the  probability  of  a 
traffic  aooident 
L   any  motor  vehicle  accident  which  occurs  en- 
tirely In  any  place  other  than  a  trafficway 
J,   combination  of  simultaneous  and  sequential 
circumstances  without  any  one  of  which  an 
accident  could  not  have  happened 

11.  Ltat  Ave  types  of  motor  vehicle  accidents  classified  as  a  collision 
between  the  vehicle  and  another  object, 

12.  List  five  classifications  of  vehicle  accidents  by  severity* 

13.  Operational  factors  which  cause  traffic  accidents  are:  (Choose  ^ 
correct  answer.) 

a,  faulty  evasive  action. 

b,  charactertotic  of  road  and  trafficway. 

c.  attributes  and  modifiers. 

d.  defective  driving  strategy. 
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14,  Conditional  faators  in  a  traffio  accident  involve  eharaaterlsties 
of  ,  ^  and  ^  . 


15.  Whioh  of  the  following  Is  aot  an  attributs  of  a  traffieway  ? 

a«  warnir^  signs 

b*  natupal  light 

G.  surface  charaatsr 

d.  artificial  Ught 

16.  Whioh  of  the  foUowinf  is  not  a  modifieF  of  Gond^'t*-^nai  faetors  or 
peoplo? 

a.  elo^li^ 

b,  msdiomes 
o.  attitudes 

d.  preoccupation 

17.  Ust  the  nme  steps  foUowed  by  an  officer  during  an  aaoident 
investigation. 

18.  List  the  additional  evidence  needed  when  an  aaoident  results  in 
death  or  major  Injuiy- 

19.  Of  the  groups  listed  below^  whioh  one  of  the  Ustings  is  not  included 
in  the  problem  of  pedestrian  acoldents? 

a*  elder^  persons 

b.  children  and  bicycle  riders 

c«  intoxioated  persons  and  Jaywalkers 

d«  middle  aged  persons 

20.  Ldst  tile  information  whioh  ^ould  be  collected  durmg  tiie 
investigation  of  a  hit^nd-run  accident  m  order  to  locate  the 
vehicle^ 


Oiedc  yWF  mmmmm  with  ttie  eomot  mm  prorvid^  m  ttie  answar 
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Bloak  h  Iaw  Bifofeement 

^^ifc      Law  Bafo^ament  ^^atlmi 

Section  4i  SMrah  and  Mrmi 


A$k  ymt  b^teuatoF  for  thm  pretrat  for  this  nation  (b  Mtar  yoa 

eomplite  ttie  ptmtmt^  yoar  ta^taiotor  will  lat  you  Iohiw  irtiether  to  eta^ 
flib  motion  or  to  Wee  ttia  postt^t. 
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l^aw  enforoement  agencies  have  tiie  rasponitolllty  and  authority  to 
aFMSt  su^ota  in  oFder  to  protect  TOclety  from  orlminab.  The  law 
enforcement  offleer%  duty  is  to  use  thii  power  of  arrest  Justly  and 
wise^.  lach  arrest  is  different,  md  tiie  officer  should  be  able  to  evalu- 
ate and  handle  each  arrest  situation  properly  and  lawfully,  llierefore, 
of  fioers  shwld  know  tiie  practical  and  l^al  upeots  of  arrest,  such  as 
ttie  techniques  for  handing  violent  w^^tea  and  the  mental  resistance 
of  arrestees*  They  should  also  taiow  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
tile  l^al  and  departmentel  disc^line  resultlnf  from  unlawful  or  improp- 
er handling  of  the  arrest.  Since  each  arrest  is  different^  ttere  Is  no 
rwtlne  arrest.  However,  ttiere  are  some  techniques,  prmciples,  and 
respons&IUtles  which  are  common  to  slU.  arrest  situations.  These  basic, 
common  techniques  and  prmc^l^  are  covered  In  tiita  section*  You 
shwld  become  fmmilmr  with  the  practical  and  l^al  aspects  of  arrest. 

Marching  tiie  suspect  after  toe  arrest  is  an  equa^  important  duty  of 
law  enforcement  officers,  fii  this  section  tiie  basic  techniqu  as, 
prmciples,  and  precautions  for  search  are  abo  covered. 


wf^teesi  persons  arrested* 


Upon  dompletion  of  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

!•  Wentlfy  basio  procedures  and  teahniques  necessaiy  for  a  safe  arrest. 

2*  Identi^  tiib^s  to  oonsider  when  making  an  arrest  In  a  publie  place, 
in  a  suspects  home,  and  m  the  suspeet^  place  of  emptoyment. 

3.  List  at  least  four  common  types  af  arrestee  reactions. 

4.  Identify  one  general  factor  which  determines  the  amount  of  force  to 
be  used  In  making  an  arrest. 

5.  Identify  six  factors  that  should  be  considered  under  "totality  of 
circumstances"  with  respect  to  due  process. 

6*  Match  four  basic  types  of  searches  with  ttiefr  descriptions. 

7.  Identic  general  procedures  and  techniques  of  a  wall  search, 

8^  Identify  general  procedures  and  techniques  of  handcuffli^  and 
transferring  ^e  arrestee. 


FwformanM  Gb^ctlvM 


Given  a  simulated  situation  (a  person  pbymg  suspect^  and  all  necessary 
suppUes);  arrest,  searchy  and  handcuff  toe  suspect.  Your  performance 
on  the  foUowing  tasks  shouM  be  rated  "A"  (acceptable)  i 

Anmt 

m    Notify  dispatcheF  of  your  location. 

•  Approach  tiie  suspect. 

•  Apprehend  the  suspect. 
m    Arrest  toe  suspect. 
Beareh 

•  tettle  the  suspects  position  for  search. 

•  Secure  toe  suspect^  position  for  search, 

•  ^tablish  your  position  for  search, 
m    Conduct  search  # 

•  Place  any  contraband  and  weapons  In  proper  places. 


lis. 
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Buid^ff 

m  Ibndouff  tiie  iuspeet, 

m  Remove  the  iuipeot  from  the  soene. 

m  Proaess  the  anestee  for  ennfmsment. 
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Ihefe  ap#  iifteF»t  dangars  luoh  as  physiaal  injury,  deathp  or  oIvU 
UabiUty  In  makinf  an  arrast»  TOerefoFa,  the  ottimm  should  be  cautious 
and  brave  and  ihould  not  take  ujmeeassary  ohanoes  when  m^ii^  an 
arreit.  to  order  to  make  a  safa  arrastf  the  officare  should  ramambar 
these  eisantial  alamantsi  rauttMp  plaiialng       ^^^rat£^^  and 
ma^MFfw. 


Whan  making  an  arrest,  offload  shouldi 

•  asiume  tiiat  the  sus^ot  Is  armad  and  poses  a  tiiraat  to  Uiair  safaty 
and  tha  safaty  of  ottiai^ 

m  sat  asMa  thair  faars  and  faeUi^s  and  ^rform  thair  dutias  objaetivaly 
m  ^aspond  to  potantlaUy  Ufa-tiiraataninf  situations  with  eouraga  and  a 
Sanaa  of  duty 

#  not  ertiibit  timidity  or  raaklasmass  in  tha  performanoa  of  thair  tasks 
e  i»t  allow  others  to  do  thair  Job  for  tham 

e  not  act  impubivaly,  sinoa  impulslva  aotions  oan  ba  vary  dangarous 
uid  might  a  van  result  in  the  suspaat  asoapli^  aaptwe. 


Fluuii^  aid  ft^^antlcxi 

to  most  InstanaaSi  tha  offioar  mi^t  evaluata  tiie  situation  and  datarmina 
whathar  ha/she  te  goii^  to  make  an  arrast  and  how  to  aaoomplish  tha 
arrast  within  a  matter  of  saoonds.  U  an  arrast  is  not  eonsidarad  lagal, 
soma  evldanoa  may  not  ba  aUowad  in  eourt*  H  an  arrest  Is  dalayed  too 
long,  the  suspect  may  run  away  or  tha  avldanee  may  be  destroyad* 


Manpower  Is  tha  number  of  law  anforgament  offiears  naadad  to  effaet 
an  arrast  and  is  usually  datarmmad  by  tha  arrast  situation  itself,  Itia 
graatar  numbar  of  offiaars  avaU^la^  the  graatar  tha  Ukalihoc^  of  a 
suooassful  arrast.  The  offioar  dMMOd  not  hesitate  to  aaU  for  assistanoa 
whan  it  is  needed  to  maka  an  arrest. 

Arrast  proaadures  and  taohnlguas  differ  dapandl^  upon  the  people  and 
the  arimes  involved  In  tiia  arrest.  An  arrest  oan  take  plaoe  on  a  street, 
In  a  public  ptoaa,  in  a  suspaotfe  home,  or  In  hls/liar  plaoe  of 
employment. 
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fil  a  wa^mt^K  aiT^t  situation,  you  muit  evaluate  the  situation  and  de- 
termine what  aotians  to  take  for  a  mte  and  np^lttoisarrest,  ITie  less 
time  a  sUipeet  hai  to  teaot  to  the  arrest,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  officer. 

The  following  are  guidelines  on  how  to  approach,  arrest,  and  search  the 
suspeot  and  how  much  force  to  use  for  a  safe  arrest  i 

AnmA  and  iewah  PtQ^^atm 

STEP  li  Notify  dtepateher  of  your  l^ation, 
STEP  2:  Approach  ttie  suspect  as  soon  as  po^lble. 

•  Scan  the  surrwndtag  area, 
a  Plan  your  actions, 

m  Seleot  a  spot  for  the  arrest* 

#  Abroach  him/her  from  rear  or  side  ealmly,  quietly,  and 
cautiously* 

m  Cut  off  esoape  route. 

m  Rfepare  for  hte/^er  escape  attempt, 

0  Watoh  him/her  eonstantftr,  noting  his/her  physical  and  mental 
condition  and  physical  oharaoteristies  for  identif ieation 
purposes* 

m  Watch  for  objects  that  s(he)  may  discard. 

CAUnONs  Assume  that  the  suspeot  is  armed,  Mid  be  sure  to 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  su^ect^  hands  and  arms. 

STEP  3s  Apprehend  Uie  suspect  as  soon  as  possible, 

0  Take  ttie  suspect  by  surprise. 

•  ftop  actions  and  pursue  suspect  (as  required). 

•  Restrain  suspect  physically  (as  required). 

•  Keep  suspect  away  ftom  h to/her  strong  hand  side. 
m  Stand  sightly  to  the  rear  and  right  of  the  suspect. 

•  Use  force  as  a  tast  resort,  and  use  only  tte  amount  of  force 
necessai^  to  overcome  resistance. 


immnttora  an^ts  arrest  of  a  person  without  obtaining  a  warrant. 
Grounds  for  warrantless  arrest  vary  according  to  tews  of  the  states, 

^Vedttioiisi  acting  with  promptaess  and  efficiency^ 
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•  Adhere  strict^  to  tiie  laws  of  arrest* 


NOTEi  Usa  speeial  ears  with  juveniles  and  tiie  menteUy  iU, 
STEP  4i  Arreit  the  suspeet* 

•  Command,  "Don*t  moveP 

9  Hintify  yoursslf  as  a  ^w  enforaement  Dff*eerp  and  show 
your  oredantials  to  tiia  su^eot« 

m  Order  the  suspeot  to  move  on^  when  told* 

•  hform  tiie  suspeot  ttiat  s(he)  is  under  arrest  and  ei^laln  tiie 
reason  for  arrest. 

•  Advise  the  suspeot  of  his/her  oonstitutional  rights. 

•  Note  statements  made  by  the  arrestee. 

STEP  5s  Searoh  tiie  suspeot  for  weapons  and  eontraband  items. 
STEP  6s  Handcuff  tiie  suspeet. 

NOTEs  More  detailed  prooedures  and  teohnlques  of  the  searohinf  and 
handcuffing  process  are  desoribed  later  in  tills  section. 


Arrest  Loeation 

When  the  arrest  takes  place  ta  a  pubUe  placsp  be  famiUar  with  possible 
escape  routes  and  remove  tiie  su^ect  from  ttie  vicinity  by  Uie  fastest 
and  safest  route.  U  possible^  do  not  tntdertake  an  UMt  to  ttie  praenca 
of  bmoe^t  I^Etendws,  especlaUy  where  the  likelihood  of  imminent 
danger  exists.  In  delaying  an  arrest;  however^  you  must  we^h  tiie  dan- 
ger to  thB  community  and  to  tamocent  bystanders  If  tiie  suspect  flees. 

Qcamplei  You  would  not  attempt  to  arrest  an  armed  murder  suspect  on 
a  crowded  street  if  you  cMld  do  so  elsewhere. 

When  you  make  an  arrest  In  the  s^aot%  home,  handcuff  the  suspect 
and  remove  tiie  suspect  from  his/her  home  as  quickly  as  po^ible. 
%ould  there  be  a  delay  m  removbig  tiie  suspecti  separate  himi^ier  from 
family  or  friends  and  guard  him^ier  closely  to  prevent  escape  because 
he/she  is  more  famlUar  with  tiie  surrwndii^s  tiian  you  are.  When  you 
make  an  arrest  at  the  su^ect%  plaea  of  amplof  mentf  notify  tiie  em- 
ployer of  the  arrest  to  be  made  (or  after  tiie  arrest.  If  prior  notification 
is  not  practical  or  m  impossible),  consult  tiie  employer  concernb^  the 
safest  place  to  midce  the  arrest  so  tiiat  mnocent  pe^le  will  not  be  en-^ 
dai^ered.  When  an  arrest  might  jeopardize  the  property  of  the  employ- 
er, take  every  precaution  to  protect  tiie  employer*s  Interests. 


Bdiavfcir  of  the  Atrm^^  Of  flrar 


To  maintain  control  of  the  entire  arrest  situation,  you  should  be  sure  to 
do  toe  followbigi 
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9  Use  verbal  and  nonverbml  Gommunioatlons. 


•  Infopm  the  suipiet  you  are  aeting  m  an  official  cfipacity, 

•  Deal  with  tte  prlEoner  in  a  buslnasallke  and  impartial  manner* 

m  Be  forceful  but  not  hostile |  dominate  the  arrest  situation, 

m  ^eak  in  a  clear  and  deetoive  volae,  and  do  not  ^ow  any  signs  of 
nervousness. 

•  Do  not  um  profanity^  and  avoid  any  unneoessa^  oonverMtion, 

•  aiow  oonoern  for  thm  prisoner,  Bi  a  majority  of  oases,  the  prisoners 
who  are  treated  fafrly  offer  little  or  no  resistanoe. 

•  Be  eonstantly  aware  of  the  attempts  by  su^eots  to  destroy  evidence, 
obtam  we^ons,  or  esoi^e. 

m  Closed  supervise  suspects  when  they  request  to  go  to  the  bathroom, 
get  an  article  of  elothtagy  etc. 

m  U  the  arrest  situation  warrfiints  it,  call  for  baekup  assistanae. 

After  Aohfevflig  Gmto^ 

You  should  be  aware  of  and  prepared  for  mai^  different  types  of  reae- 
tions  from  ttie  suspects.  Ttie  following  are  some  of  the  common  types 
of  reactions  of  arrestees: 

•  submit  peaoefully 

•  attempt  to  talk  ihrnw  way  out  of  the  arrest 
9  attempt  to  flee 

•  resist  tiie  arrest  and  assault  tiie  officer 

•  attempt  suioide 

•  attempt  to  have  family  or  friends  help  ttiem  to  escape 

You  rtimild  not  use  unneoessary  force  gainst  the  suspect  even  though 
he/she  may  become  physically  violent,  and  you  may  have  to  forcefully 
restrain  him^ier  r^ardless  of  the  crime  for  which  he/she  was  arrested. 


Tnien  Utag  Force  In  m  Arrest 

The  force  used  by  law  enforcement  officers  In  makmg  an  arrest  may  be 
a  simple  verbal  command,  or  It  may  include  physical  contact.  In  any 
case,  you  rtould  never  use  unnecesw^  force  or  abuse  the  prteoner 
physically  once  he/*e  is  placed  under  arrest.  Gm^m]]^,  mm  tfpm  of 
foFca  twd  in  mkl^  an  anwt  Is  detof mmed  by  the  natara  and  seriwe- 

of  Uie  crime  eommttted  by  tte  m^eet.  However,  there  are  cer- 
tain factors  you  shaild  consider  when  determming  the  amount  of  force 
to  USB  for  maku^  an  arrest  i 

•  your  toowledge  of  the  suspect 

•  the  suspects  arrest  record  and  reputation  for  violence 

•  the  t^e  and  seriousness  of  crime  committed 


«  the  attitud^e  and  reaotion  of  §ii^eat 

•  th©  physt0a:jl  and  mental  condition  of  suspeGt 

•  the  numbep  ^  of  stispsdts  and  law  enforeemgnt  department  support 

•  the  likillho«-«d  of  the  suspeot  baing  armed 

Also,  there  sp*e  some  eonsiderations  you  dicAild  t^e  mto  aeeount 
conoarntaff  uifrjnf  a  revolrw  when  makfi^  an  arrest  i 

m  Never  Us#  cBaad^  foroa,  roch  as  ftlng  a  ravolvar,  in  a  misdemeanor 
arrest, 

•  b  a  faloiiy  ^Brrastp  um  onty^a  forge  neoes^ry  to  make  the  arrest. 
When  you  h^ave  to  use  deadly  force  to  make  the  arrest,  taiow  tte  law 
anforcenieiLat  department  r^ulations  and  abide  by  ttiem.  iSoma  law 
anforcanteiL^t  d^artments  have  guidelines  oonoernlnf  ttie  uis  of 
deadty  tofomm  which  are  stricter  tiian  state  r^ubtionst) 

•  Hie  major i^^  of  arrests  and  contacts  with  oltlzeni  do  not  present  an 
immediata  c^OTgar  to  your  safety.  'Hiarefore,  ka^  ymir  revolver  In 
the  hobtf r  ▼-when  approaching  a  suspeot  or  m^ing  a  field  contaot^ 
However  J  must  be  constant^  aware  of  the  potential  for  danger 
and  be  oaatnous  for  yourself  and  otiiars.  Ba  prepared  for  any 
aventuaU^*— 

•  Do  not  darr^y  a  cUpboard,  flashlight,  citation  bmk,  or  any  other  object 
In  your  han(B  when  i^proaching  a  mispect. 

9  Keep  your  hs,i«id  on  toe  butt  of  the  revolver  when  approaching  a 
su^ioious  iujjspact. 

•  Be  alert  for    mlgnm  of  danger,  such  as  toe  time  of  day,  neighborhood, 
attitude  of  ^^ystraders,  and  tiia  suspect.  Consider  all  of  ttese  whan 
making  a  d^epoislon  abwt  whether  to  draw  your  revolver  to  make  an 
arrastp 

©  fii  a  felony  i-^jrftat  situation  (\^en  you  know  the  suspect  is  dai^erous), 
you  ^ould  do^aw  your  weapon  (but  do  not  cock  it)  and  aim  it  at  the 
suspeot  wh^Ki  approaching  him/her.  Hold  your  wei^on  at  arm% 
langtti,  but  ^^losa  to  your  hip  (see  Figure  D-4-1  on  toe  following  page)^. 
Do  not  hotet»^r  tte  weapon  until  the  suspect  is  under  your  complete 
GontroL 
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•  Never  fire  warnli^  ^ots.  They  may  eause  damage  to  property  and 
^  eouM  even  kUl  innTCsnt  byitenders.  You  ^ould  onftr  fire  thi  weapon 

^  in  order  to  Droteet  voupseif  rithws. 


m  order  to  proteot  yourself  or  othera. 

CiHiAiatiiig  KitoiTQgatfona 


Hie  same  prooedurei  ffiat  apply  to  Interviews,  diseussed  m  Seatlon  2^ 
also  app^r  to  mterr^atlonsf  however,  the  Fifth  Amendment  states  "i^o 
person  shaU . . ,  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
prooess  of  law."  Any  oonfe^ion  or  information  obtained  m  violation  of 
tiie  'yue  proeesi"  rule  is  not  admissible  as  evidenee.  Any  oonvlotlon 
ba^d  on  suoh  a  oonfe^lon  or  other  Information  Ul^ally  obtained  wtLl 
be  overturned.  Due  proeesi  is  a  right  given  by  botti  the  Fifth  and 
Fourteen^  Amendments  to  the  U*S*  C3onstitution* 

^igmalb^s  the  right  to  due  proeess  proteeted  a  suspeot  from  obvious 
viototlonsi  sueh  as  AreatSj  false  promlseSj  or  beatings,  B^inniif  in  *ha 
mid-1940s5  the  deoislons  of  the  aipreme  Court  broadened  thbpfoteo— 
tlon.  ^y  evldenoe  or  oonfe^lon  obtained  under  questionable  oondittona 
was  not  allowable  in  court*  Jn  otter  words,  the  "totality  of  offcum-^ 
itanees"  (ttie  total  oiroumstanee  of  tiie  mterrogatlon)  was  always  to  toe 
eonsldered  when  proteoting  flie  right  to  due  proeess.  The  following 
ehart  summarizes  some  of  ttese  landmark  deoislons  and  how  theyha^e 
broadened  the  proteetion  of  the  suspeot. 
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hAterca  of  &9FeD^  tturt  ^^Isiois  m  Die  ftw^^ 


m  Haley  OhlQ, 

323  U.S.  596 

(1948) 
m  Pwne  v.  Arkanms, 

356  U.S.  560  (1958J 


of  suspact/ 
offender 


Youi^er  iuspeets/ 
offandeps  may  not  be 
mterrogated  for  as 
long  as  adults. 


•  Hirner  v. 
Panniylvana, 
supra 

Harris  v.  South 
Carolina  t  supra 

•  Iteley  V.  OhiOi 
supra 

•  TVirner  v. 
Pennwlvantet 
supra 

•  Adidown  V.  UtiJi, 
supra 

m  Watts  Vp  hdianat 
338  U.S.  49  (1949) 

m  Pavna  v.  Arkansas, 
supra 

m  ^ano  v.  New  York^ 
360  U.S.  315  (1959) 


Arrest  prcoidures 
used 


Basio  neoiisltles 
of  suipeat/offender 


Law  enforoement 
offioers  must  inform  a 
person  of  the  reason (s) 
for  theto  arrest. 


law  enforcement 
off io^s  must  warn  a 
parson  of  thev  rifhts  at 
ttie  time  of  their  arrest. 


A  person  under  Inter^ 
r^ation  must  be  allow^ 
ad  to  have  suffiolent 
food,  olothii^,  sleepp 
ete. 


•  Haley  v.  Ohio, 
supra 


m  Stain  v. 
New  Yorkj 
346  U.S.  1S6 
(1953) 

•  Fikas  V.  Al^ama» 
352  U*S*  191 
(1957) 

•  a^ano  V.  New 
York, supra 

m  Harris  v.  SouQi 
Carolina,  338  U*S- 
68  (1949) 

m  9pano  v.  New  York, 
supra 

•  Fikas  V.  Alabamat 


Conduct  ©flaw 
anforcemint  of  f  loeri 


Criminal  exparianoa 
of  suspeot/offinder 


Educational  back- 
p^ound  of  iUipeot/ 
offender 


supra 

PaTOe  V.  Arkansas, 
supra 

looker  V.California, 
357  U,S.  433  (1958) 


Conduct  of  law 
enforcement  offioers 
before  and  after  the 
mterrogation  must 
remain  professional  in 
every  respect. 

Law  anforcement 
officers  have  lass 
latitude  in  their 
Interr^atlon  proca- 
duras  whan  deaUi^  witti 
lass  experienced 
crimmab. 


liaw  enforeament 
offioers  must  consider 
tile  eductional  level  of 
ttie  suspect /offender 
during  mtarr^ations. 
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•  Chamberi  v. 
Horida, 
309  U.S.  227 
(1940) 

m  Ashdgaft 
Tennessaat 
322  U.S.  173 
(1944) 

•  ^lay  Ohio. 
supra 

•  A^down  V.  Utah, 
387  U.S.  426 
(1958) 

•  Flkes  V.  .Mabama^ 


supra 


Ohio, 


supra 

•  Aaheraft  v, 
Tannessaa 
supra 

©  Watts  V.  hdiana, 
supra 

•  Hatey  v.  Ohio, 
supra 

•  A^eraft  v. 
Tehnsisaa, 
supra 

•  C^ooker  v. 
CaUfornte, 
supra 

•  Watte  V.  hdima, 
supra 

•  Adioraft  v» 
TannMis#,  supra 

•  Harris  v.  Soutt 
Carolina  t  rapra 

•  Watts  V.  hdlana» 
supra 

•  Adiaraft  v, 
Tennessea. 
supra 

•  ffitf rls  V.  Soute 
Carolina  >  st^ra 

•  Spano  V.  New  York, 
supra 

m  TUrner  v# 
Pennsylvantot 
338  U.S.  62  (1949) 

•  Lewa  V.  DennOt 
347  U.S.  556  (1954) 


The  number  of  ques- 
tions must  be  kept 
^  low  as  po^&le. 


foterrogation  time 
must  be  kept  as  short 
as  possible. 


Mtorrogations  at  night 
^wLd  be  avoidod  if 
possible. 


^ntlnuous  questioning 
m  relays  by  a  team  of 
mterrof  ators  should  be 
avoided. 


Fabe  (rel^)  question* 
ii^i  Avoid  oontinuous 
questloninf  in  relays. 


Avoid  makuig  fabe 
statements  or  promises 
to  obtam  information  or 
a  confession. 
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m  Fikes  v.  Al^ama,  Mental  oapaelties         Mteprogation  proae-^ 

mpm  at  suip^et/offendep      divsi  must  be  eonila- 

m  Payne  v.  ApkansaSt  tent  with  mm  mental 

supra  eap^lUtiei  of  the 

m  ^ano  v.  New  York.  suipeet/offender, 
supra 

m  GaUto§  v,  NatlonaMty  of  FamiUarity  with  the 

Nebraska  suBpeet/offender  langug^e  and  oustoms 

(disaent}  342  U.S.  of  tiite  country  muit  be 

55  (1951)  considered* 

m  gpano  v.  New  York, 
supra 

•  Fikes  V.  Al^ama^  Visitors  'nie  suspect/offender 
supra  ^Cftild  be  allowed  to  see 

•  Haley  v.  Ohio.  hte^^er  lawyerp  family 
supra  members,  or  friends  if 

m  Watts  V.  hdiana  possible. 


supra 

m  ^ano  v.  New  York. 

supra 
•  Cioenia  v.  LeGay* 

357  U.S.  504 

(1958) 

WhUe  no  sbigle  faetor  Usted  m  this  chart  will  vtolate  the  ^^otaUty  of 
olreumstanoes"  rulej  a  oombination  of  these  factors  might.  However^ 
ree  Cicenia  v.  LaQay,  357  U.S.  504  (1958)     Ashdown  v.  Utah.  357  U.S. 
426  (1958)  for  exampies  of  ea^s  where  combinations  of  tiio  factors 
listed  still  did  not  vtobte  the  rule. 


Seuoh  Ftwm&mm  and  Teohn^itt 

i^^^diately  after  you  make  an  arrestp  you  must  searah  tiie  suspectf 
Harv  jGuff  s  and  remove  him^er  from  the  soene.  If  you  fail  to  do  so, 
^'plous  b^ily  mju^  or  even  deatii  may  result. 

Hiere  are  four  bmlo  searoh  posltlonsi  wall  search^  standing  searehi 
kneeUng  searoh^  md  prone  searoh.  The  mUssaroh  does  not  proteet  the 
officers,  llierafores  you  Arald  proceed  cautious^  and  maintem  com- 
plete control  of  the  situation.  Ihe  standi  searoh  is  easier  and  more 
convenient  to  use  than  the  wall  searchi  smoe  it  does  not  require  a  sta- 
tionary object  for  thm  su^eot  to  lean  on.  The  hoMUig  aearoh  ta  pref- 
er^le  for  felony  searches  because  It  offers  a  ^eater  d^*ee  of  safety 
for  tiie  officer  tiian  the  otiier  methods  of  searoh.  The  pmie  searoh  is 
the  safest  of  the  four  mettiodSp  If  It  is  eKeeuted  properlyi  because  you 
have  complete  control  from  the  time  you  ffrst  take  hold  of  the  suspect 
^until  he/^e  is  fmiilty  handcuffed. 

Jn  thfa  section,  we  will  onty  cover  tiie  wall  search  method.  However,  if 
you  are  interested  in  learning  otiier  mettiods,  let  your  uistruetor  Ioiow« 
HoMie  may  teach  you  those  mettiods. 
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STEP  1:  Settle  the  suspeet^  petition  for  the  search.  To  do  thisi 

•  have  the  suaE^et  place  hlB/hmr  hands  in  front  of  him/her  with 
the  palmi  open»  This  prohibits  the  suspeot  ffom  eoneeaUnf 
anything  in  the  palms  such  as  evidenee  or  a  da^eroua 
weapon. 

m  order  the  stispeet  to  turn  around,  plaoe  hlS/Oier  hands  gainst 
tiie  waU,  and  then  baak  up.  Aispeot  should  be  leaning 
against  thm  wall  at  a  45-d^ree  ai^le, 

•  order  the  su^eot  to  spread  his/her  hands  and  feet  wider 
than  shoulder  width,  and  turn  toes  outward,  as  shown  in 
F^ura  niB  places  the  suspect  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion and  enables  you  to  maintain  better  control  of  the 
suspect. 


Gettli^  tile  Aspect  Ready  for  Search 


STEP  2 1  Secure  tte  suspects  position  for  the  search^  TVd  do  thisi 

#  step  between  ttie  suspects  l^s,  plaoii^  your  right  foot  next 
to  tiie  inside  of  the  suspects  right  foot 

m  at  the  same  time^  grasp  the  suspects  trouser  belt  or  waist 
band  with  your  left  hand 

•  then  sUde  your  right  f^t  out  against  his/her  right  foot, 
forcif^  him/her  to  spread  his/hev  legs  wider  (see  Figure 

NOl^  to  this  pMition,  the  suspeet  is  totally  dependent  on  his/ 
her  arms  and  legs  for  support.  U  he/she  moves  either  arm  or 
leg,  he/^e  will  fall  to  the  ground. 


Itotabllrfil^  the  Propaf  Search  Poiition 

•  kmmp  yam  hand  on  ttim  suspeotfe  belt  as  a  control  point,  J£ 
tile  su^eot  makes  any  attempt  to  move,  you  can  oontrol 
him/lier  from  tiiii  position  and  s(hc)  can  be  forced  to  the 
ground  witii  your  hand. 

STEP  3i  Establish  your  position  for  icarchmg  ttie  r^t  sU€«  To  do  thto, 
ust  any  of  tiie  followii^  tiiree  methodsi 

e  with  your  right  foot  at  the  Inside  of  the  susp#et%  right  foot, 

lean  forward  to  searoh  witii  your  right  hand, 
ws 

m  move  your  left  foot  forward  and  place  it  to  the  inside  of  the 

suspeot^s  r^ht  foot. 
^1 

m  place  your  right  1^  over  toe  suspect%  right  1^,  hookuig 
your  right  heel  mside  tiie  suspcct*s  r^ht  instep, 

STEP  4s  To  conduct  tiie  search  for  weapons  and  contraband,  start  by 
mspectlng  tiic  suspact's  head.  To  do  thfai 

•  run  your  fmgorg  tiirough  tiic  tefr  of  the  suspect.  Do  tiiis 
caraftil^  and  tiioroughly  bacausa  narcotios  and  small 
weapon,  such  as  ra^or  blades,  may  ba  concaaled  in  tiie  hafr, 

•  check  toe  mMtti  by  enge^tng  toa  suspect  In  soma  converffl^ 
tlon.  Contr^and  may  ba  concealed  In  toa  suspects  mouto. 
CAUTIONi^. Never  put  your  fingers  in  toe  suspectfe  mouto. 

9  check  toa        and  AouUera.  Sea^h  toa  right  side  first, 
toen  cha^e  toe  position  and  search  toe  left  side,  "nie 
search  ^ould  overly  toe  midsection  of  the  suspaot. 
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m  saaroh  tha  stupeot^  elo thing  by  gra^inif  itnd  orushlng  to 
detaot  objaets  that  are  tapad  to  the  becily  op  sawn  into  the 
olothlng.  Chaok  aQl  clothinf  vary  oar efuUy  and  thopoughly, 
espadlaUy  ooats  and  Jaokats  (see  F^ura  I>4-4),  Evary  inch 
of  the  olothing  should  be  fraapad  In  tha  hand  and  aotuaUy 
opii^ad. 

CAUlIONi  Do  not  sUde  your  hands  ovap  tha  olothing, 
•  ohaok  tha  wms  by  moving  down  the  outiida  of  the  apm  from 

the  Aouldar  to  tte  wpiit  and  baok  up  tha  underside  of  the 

arm  to  the  armpit. 
m  ^arah  the  v^m  frmt  part  of  tha  suspeat  by  plaaing  your 

right  ttumb  inside  thm  walstbMd  of  tha  suspeot%  trousars 

Md  ourlii^  your  fii^ars  between  the  iuspeat^  belt  and 

trouiers. 


Saarohing  ttia  aispeot^s  Clothing 


•  sUde  your  hand  all  the  way  woimd  tiia  front  of  the  suspeat, 
passii^  the  belt  buakle.  Chaok  tiie  less  obvious  areas,  suah 
as  watah  poakats  and  loose  parts  of  tha  shirt.  Make  sure  to 
oheok  the  arotah  area. 

•  saareh  tha  outalte  of  ttie  r^t  1^.  Continue  to  use  tha 
gasping  teohnl^a^  SUde  your  fingers  inside  ttia  stodcta^ 
and  dioa. 

•  if  the  suspeat  is  waaring  boots,  have  him/har  take  tham  off 
after  aomplating  tiie  saaroh  on  tha  right  side.  Turn  the 
boots  upside  down  and  shake  them  to  empty  tham.  Chaak 
tea  bottom  for  anything  that  oould  be  taped  to  tha  sole. 

STEP  Si  Plaaa  any  aontri^imd  or  weapons  you  find  In  a  aorraspondii^ 
position  on  your  ^ody*  It  will  aid  you  in  ramamberlng  where 
they  were  on  the  suspeat.  If  you  have  a  fallow  offioer 
assistli^  you,  turn  the  items  over  to  him/her  and  dasoribe  the 
loaatioh  whara  ttie  items  wepa  found. 


If  l>4  iaarah  and  ^est 
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STEP  6i  Raverae  ymr  pc^tion  m\6  repeat  the  ppooass  for  Wie  left  side 
of  Um  Hie  right  hand  shouU  now  be  the  contFol 

hand.  FMee  the  itame  you  find  as  you  did  for  the  right  side 
searoh. 

STEP  7i  Hmdeuff  tiie  suapeot.  To  do  ttiiss 

•  maka  sura  that  ym  ara  faofaig  the  su^eet^  baok.  ^speeti 
^ould  nevar  be  handouffad  with  thalr  handi  m  front  of 
tiiam. 

•  Ina^aoftata  the  su^aat  by  havmg  him^ier  spread  feat  wide 
apartf  p^oii^  botii  hands  behmd  tiia  head  and  mtarlacing 
flng er§.  Rama&i  at  least  two  steps  away  until  the  suspaot  is 
In  this  posit  ion « 

•  auff  tiie  hands  with  tiia  palm  outwards  Mamta&i  oontrol 
duri^f  tha  ouffmf  prooess. 

•  doubla  look  tha  handcuffs^ 

MO^s  Handouf&  are  a  valuabla  tool  and  ^ay  ean  ba  used  af- 
feetiva]^  to  restram  arrested  parsons  If  ttiafr  limitations  ara 
raeopilzed*  Ihey  are  designed  to  tamporari^  litfilblt  the 
movamant  of  an  arreataeb  arms^  thereby  giving  tiia  advantages 
of  oontrol  to  tiia  of  f  ioer «  As  a  gane^  ratop  every  ur^taa 
AouU  be  han^mtt^  sinaa  most  arrastaas  act  with  amotion 
rathar  tiian  reason.  'Hiera  ara  various  mettods  of  £^lying 
handouffi  depandfaig  on  whieh  saaroh  position  iB  u^d«  b 
general^  tiia  five  rulas  of  handcuff Ing  ara  as  follows  s 

m  ^  not  approach  ttie  suspaat  from  the  front. 

•  hoapaaltate  tiia  suspect  bafora  approaahli^. 

•  Mamtabi  control  durtag  tea  cuffing  proeass. 

•  Cuff  tiie  hands  witii  tiia  suspects  palms  outward. 

•  Doubla  lock  tha  handcuffs. 

STEP  8:  Remove  tha  arrastae  from  the  soana  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  Take  thm  arrastae  to  aonflnament  facility  or  magistrate* 
9  Wafc  tiia  arrastae  to  oonfmamant  faculty,  if  practical. 

•  Hold  handcuff  chain  at  all  times  whan  moving  arrastee. 

•  Place  the  arrastee  in  safest  location  within  a  law 
anforcamant  vahlole. 

•  Take  purse  and  sp&a  healed  shoes  from  female  arrestee. 

•  Notify  dispatcher  and  raeord  the  starting  and  anding 
location  and  odometer  raadu^. 

•  Refuse  requests  of  arrastae. 
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•  Kmmp  aonstantly  alert  ag amst  personal  attacic  or  attempt  to 
escape. 

•  Not#  statementi  made  by  arraitee  during  transporting, 

NOl^  If  you  fail  to  remove  the  arrtitee  as  soon  as  possible  ^ 
the  result  may  be  ^rious,  sueh  as  the  potential  liability  of  the 
police  for  aetions  taken  against  the  viotim  or  witnesses  by  the 
arrestee. 

STEP  9f  Pt-oeess  tte  arrestee  for  confmement. 


•  Provide  requfifed  medloal  treatment. 

•  Complete  hjured  Arrestee  Held  ^port. 

6  Deliver  to  oustodial  offieer  at  appropriate  Institution. 
m  ^here  to  institution^  oonfinement  procedures. 
m  Have  neoesMry  commitment  documents. 
0  Supply  neoessa^  information. 

•  Sign  required  forms, 

•  Remove  handcuffs. 

•  Keep  constant^  alert  against  personal  attack  and  attempt 
to  escape, 

HOTOs  Searchmg  femate  suspects  may  preMnt  some  problems 
for  the  male  officer,  A  professional  attitude  should  be  main- 
tained at  all  times,  and  the  fact  that  the  suspect  is  a  female 
shwU  not  diminish  tiie  importance  of  havbig  complete  control 
of  toe  situation. 


Summary 

No  matter  who  the  suspect  Is,  the  offIeer%  approach  shouJU  be  firm  but 
polite.  Do  not  m^e  any  comments  tiiat  omli  be  t^en  out  of  context 
or  misuiterpreted  by  the  su^ect  or  otoefs. 

The  law  mi^es  no  distinction  between  males  and  females  r^artlng 
^archmg  during  an  arrest.  Officers  have  the  right  to  search  any 
.  arrested  person  before  tidckig  himylier  to  jail,  to  order  to  make  a  com- 
plete search  of  a  female  suspect,  a  male  officer  must  be  able  to  Justi^ 
to  his  superiors  and  ttie  court  why  a  complete  search  was  necessary, 
SometlmMf  tt        be  neo^m^  to  ananga  for  a  female  office  to  make 
a  dataQed  seuch. 


How  Mmptote  thm  rmimm  quatfom  b^femii^  m  ttie  n»t  page. 


iMta  jam  arawera  on  a  separate  diMtof  p^&m 

1*  Manti^  tti©  tern  asaential  elements  an  offloar  should  follow  to  ^riake 
a  safe  wrait. 

2p  Which  of  the  following  ^wld  b#  avoided  when  making  any  arpest  ? 

a.  bpavary 
b  p  prof a^  lonaUsm 
e.  raoktesmais 
d.  oautton 

3.  h  any  arreet  situation^  tha  offiqe^  stiDUldi  (C^oo^  all  aorroet 
answers.) 

a.  oall  for  asslstanaaj  if  naaded. 

b.  aisuma  tiiat  tiia  mispeot  is  armedi 
o.  act  impuliiva^p 

d.  allow  ottiar  paopla  to  gat  Involved  in  arrastp  if  naadad. 

4.  R»opar  arrest  teohniques  are  deslffliidto:  (Choo^  allaorraat 
answers.) 

a.  protaot  innoaant  bystandars, 

b.  provide  for  the  officer^  safaW, 
a.  raduaa  risks  and  dangers  Involvedi 
d.  prohibit  a^istanoe  of  otiiar  officers^ 

5.  A  judge  may  rafusa  to  aoaept  evidenoe  from  a  erlma  if: 

a.  it  was  ooUaoted  durinf  an  Ul^alafrest. 

b.  tha  mispaot  was  abla  to  gat  away, 

c.  it  Interfered  with  tiie  suspeat's  conititutlonal  rights, 

d.  It  was  found  after  an  Informant  tipped  off  the  suspaot. 

6.  You  Awld  approaah  the  suspeat  fMmthe  or  ^, 

7.  Which  ttiFM  of  the  foUowIng  wouW  be  proper  to  say  to  a  suspadt 
whan  you  maka  an  airest? 

a.  "Don*t  move!" 

b,  "You  ara  under  arrest  for  ttie  ohap  of  burglaiy  at  tha  ABC  •Toy 
Store!" 

a.  "I  am  gobig  to  arrest  you  beaau^wi  have  evldenae  of  your 

fir^erprints  Indieatii^  that  you  byritarlzad  tha  ABC  Toy  StoE*#!" 

d.  "You  have  a  right  to  ba  silent  and  to  have  an  attorney  to 
represent  you  for  your  defense." 
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8,  When  you  milci  ais  arrsat  In  a  publio  plaaa  j  you  ^ouldi  (Choose 
oorrect  MiwiPiJ 

a.  aveW  niaictaf  ten  arraat  in  the  pras#noe  of  innooant  bystander§. 

b,  hm  fanilllar  wi^Ui  po^lble  ssoapa  poutas. 

hemdoiifffta  st_aspaet  befora  search  to  raduoe  the  darker  to 
innooant  bystasndars. 
d.  aik  aUtanooerL^^  bystandeFS  to  mova  away  from  tiie  suspeot, 

9.  Whan  makligin  a»rast  m  tiie  luspeot^  homoj  ym  dioulds  (Choose 
an  oopraot  answer:^,) 

a,  handoyflind  r^mova  tha  luspaot  from  hto/har  homa  as  qn.lak^  as 
po^iblii 

b^  taU tiii iuipaettfe  family  and  frlands  to  gat  out  of  tha  house, 
a.  not  handduff  tlaa  euspeot  smoe  it  is  toa  suspaot^  own  home, 
d.  fuafd  thaiUsp»at  mora  olomty  to  pravant  esaape  baaause  i(he) 
faiows  thi  terPtttory  vary  wall* 

10.  Whan  m^lnian  fio^est  at  tha  sus^ot^  plaae  of  employ ment,  you 
ihwld: 

a.  go  wltli  many  ^^^thar  off leara  so  they  oan  ha^  ansure  tha  safety  of 
tiie  ernployaei. 

b,  notify  the ampttoyer  of  tte  arrest  to  be  made. 

0,  not  worry  abou^  the  employer  and  other  employees, 
d.  always  milct  m^ja  there  Is  nobody  with  tiie  suspect. 

11.  Two  ©ffloaraare  dMsouwlr^  some  tou^s  to  remember  when  making 
an  arrest*  OffloeP    A  aye  tiiat  he  shwU  wt  show  aonaern  for  the 
arrestee  butbi  forceful  and  beUif erent.  Officer  B  says  tiiat  she 
would  ^Ov?eono8Ptei  for  tiie  arrestee  as  weU  as  be  foreefuL  Who  Is 
right? 

a,  offlcepAonly 

b,  officer  Bonty 

o,  bo^  offloer  A^uid  officer  5 
d.  neither  offteef  —A  nor  officer  B 

12.  What  are  ttwatyp^BS  of  reactions  arrestees  are  Uka^  to  have? 

13.  The  offlCMihwld  raot  use  force  agamst  the  suspect  In  any 

elrcumstaneis, 

a«  any 

b.  unnaoasiary 

c.  deadly 

d.  peaceful 

14.  Which  ttiPwof  the  MToUowIng  ^ould  an  officer  consider  whan 
determuibigthe  am^ount  of  force  to  ubb  for  an  arrest? 

a*  tte  typtofeHnti^ 

b.  attltudeof  tha  Ruspeat 

a.  toe  of f leiri  phr^lcal  aondltion 

d*  Ukelffiocdof  th&    suspect  being  armed 
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15.  What  shMiId  be  the        Feason  to  firathe  ravolver? 


a.  to  protact  the  offiaeP  and  other  byitanders 

b*  to  arrest  the  su^eot  unhapmed 

a.  to  wun  the  suspect  and  b^tt^defi 

d*  to  pro  tact  pr^er^ 

16*  Ust  at  least  ^  factors  tiiat  shwW  beoonsidered  und^f  ^^otality  of 
circumstMCM"  with  raspeot  to  du^  pmss. 

Fc^  qumtioim  17-20^  mtoh  ttiili        ofmrsh  wWi  its  d^^CT^ttoii^ 
WMte  tiia  letter  nf  thm  d^ertptloa  by  tttinun^tf  m  ywr  ^i^ptf « 

17.  Imeellng  searoh       a.  doas  not  proteot  Uie  offioers  v^rjy 

muohf  tteP^forathe  officer  gh^Illd 

18.  prone  search  conipiete  ttiisiirch  oautiouily 

h*  relatively  eas^and  convenlaiit  tow  use 

19.  standing  search       e.  provides  jafe§  for  the  officers  toJid  is 

reaommendedforu^  in  felony  saarohes 

20.  wall  search  d#  tiie  »fest  ofthi  four  t^es  If  It  Hs 

ua#d  properly 

21.  The  following  st^s  for  waU  SMrch  aFS  listed  out  of  sequ^ence^  Write 
n\m  letters  a-g  on  your  papM,  thw  write  the  number  neictt  to  each 
step  to  indicate  the  right  wqueno&y  Ifor  the  first  step,  fcs  for  the 
second  st^f  and  m  fortii. 

 a .  Secure  the  §uspect^  position  for  search, 

 b.  Conduct  tile  saarch  on  ttarifht  side  of  the  Koispect  and 

keep  any  dontt^ud  or  wpons  you  have  fctaind  in 

proper  places. 

 c .  tettle  the  suipect^  position  for  the  search, 

 d .  I&tablish  your  position  forsaarchii^  the  righ-Et  side, 

"  e .  Conduct  the  saarch  on  tJieleft  side  of  the  suspect  and 

keep  your  findmgs  in  propar  places, 
f .  Remove  the  arrestee  fronithe  scene. 
____  g,  lEtendcuff  ttie  arrestae^ 

22.  Where  ^ould  an  officer  keap  the  frndlp  when  he/she  sa^arches  the 
suspect? 

a,  in  a  brown  bag  with  tiie  suspect  %  nami  and  address  i  ty^e  and 
date  of  crime^  and  the  officer^  nania  on  it 

b,  in  a  correspondbig  position  on  the  o(fleer%  body 

c,  in  tte  trunk  of  a  law  en  force  men  tvahlcle 

d,  ui  a  Ke-tiirough  plaatlo  bag 

23.  List  five  rulu  for  handcuffing. 


OitA  ^mt  mm^m  wltti  tde  oomet  M^piovid^  in  ttie  ^i^war 
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IiD-4  Search    and  Arrest 


1*  Ask  youp  instruotop  abmit  simutatinf  an  arrest* 

2*  Given  a  suspeot  si^Jeot  and  all  neoeisary  suppUeip  arrest,  search, 
and  handeuff  the  suipeot  m  the  iimulated  lituationp 

3*  Dlsoi^i  your  performanoe  with  your  mstruetor  and  refine  it  as 
neeesnry. 

CAUnONs  T^ii  BKmtQWB  must  be  done  in  ttie  presenae  of  ycwr 
mitruotor.  Your  mitruetor  should  Umit  tiie  seareh  and  handcuffing  parts 
of  tols  eKeroise  based  upon  your  Mhool  poUey. 


ff  you  feel  raifltoit  ttiat  you  hava  aohievad  ttia  peFfoFnunca  abjeatlv^ 
for  ttifa  watkiny  ask  your  n^taiator  for  ttia  pmtt^t  (b  D-^. 


h  D-4  Searoh  and  Arreit 
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Hook  li  Law  Bifopcament  ^stam 
Unit  D%  Iaw  Biforoemeiit  ^^omUons 
&0ti0a  Si         and  W^k 


Ade  ^Dur  bistaetor  for  ttia  pret^  for  flifa  seeUon  (b  D-5).  After  you 
complete  the  pretratf  ^our  Instaietor  wUl  let  you  Imow  lAettier  to  study 
ttib  Metion  or  to  take  the  posttet. 

5     D-S  stop  and  Wtlsk  ^"^"^  155 
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The  stop  and  frisk  saaroh  Involves  a  poUoe  offioer  who  eneountari  a 
citizen  in  a  pubUo  plaoa  and  deoidss;  on  eome  reasonabte  baals,  that  the 
citteen  mlfht  be  oommitting  or  planning  to  oommit  a  arime.  Based  on 
toe  United  States  Si^r^me  Ocwrt  decision  In  Tmrry  v.  Ohio,  law  enforce- 
ment  officers  have  tiie  l^^l  right  and  duty  to  stop  a  oitl^en,  request 
Identlfloatloni  and  inqufre  about  the  person^  builness. 

In  ttls  seotion,  you  wlU  learn  the  proper  mettods  and  teohnlques 
utilized  In  a  stop  and  frisk  situation. 


Is  D-5  St^  Md  Msk 
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Upon  oompletion  of  thii  seotion»  you  should  be  able  to  do  ths  following 
on  a  OTlttan  testi 

1*  Identify  the  levsl  of  probable  eauee  requfred  to  justify  a  stop  and 
frisk  saaroh. 

2«  Identify  bifluencbig  faotors  in  tiie  stop  and  frisk  proaedures* 

3,  Uentify  guidelines  to  follow  during  a  fri^  search. 

4,  Identify  in  order  tiie  steps  of  frisk  prooedures  for  both  male  and 
female  suspeots. 


Given  a  subjeet  playlt^  tiie  role  of  a  su^eeti  you  will  stop  and  searoh 
the  person  for  a  weapm.  You  must  use  ^e  stop  and  frisk  meth^.  Your 
performanoe  will  be  rated  ^A^  (aocep table)  m  the  tasks  listed  below. 

1.  requiring  the  subjeot  to  take  proper  stanoe 


2«  oheokmg  the  hair  md  ooUar^  uslnf  penp  penoili  etc. 

3.  ohedcinf  tiie  body  area  in  thm  following  sequenoei 

a.  shoulders  and  armpits 

b.  boUi  arms 

Qm  shirtfront/ohest  area 

d.  waistband 

e.  buttodcs 

f.  both  l^s 

g.  abdomen/orotoh  area 

4.  removing  all  wei^ons 


Performanca  Objeatlvw 
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A  frisk  is  a  euvso^  searoh  of  a  iuspiaiQUi  peFion  for  weapons  large 
enough  to  be  deteoted  through  alothliif.  ^e  l^al  standard  for  con- 
duoting  a  frisk  Is  that  tiie  officer  must  have  a  FeaMnabte  su^loion  that 
a  CTime  has  b^m  ot  is  about  to  be  Mmmittsd  and  ttiat  ttie  m^eet  la 
aFmed,  Tliis  searoh  can  be  aonduoted  quietly  and  inoffensively  wher- 
ever tile  need  arises* 

It  should  be  noted  Wiat  a  frisk  is  not  a  field  searoh.  It  li  deslpied  on^ 
to  proteat  the  off ieer  from  possible  harm  and  to  aid  tiie  off ioer  in  looa-- 
ting  weapoi^  that  may  be  hidden  on  the  person^  body* 


V^€bsMm  Cause  mA  Otter  Faot^  Afteti^  Sbv  and  WrUk 

Thm  level  of  probable  oause  required  to  Justify  a  stop  and  frisk  searoh  is 
very  low*  However,  there  must  be  some  reasonable  basis  for  the  officer 
to  decide  to  stop  a  partioular  person. 

Thm  mere  fact  that  an  officer  feeto  he/she  should  stop  a  person  does  not 
necessarily  justify  a  frisking*  Ihere  mugt  be  somettil^  qiMifle  about 
the  pasM%  BKiearaiea  w  Muviw  ttiat  suggMta  CTiminal  behaviOT. 

Considering  such  factors,  a  frisk  could  be  justified. 


CMttlderatiM^  Dinng  a  EMsk  Bearoh 

The  officer  stoppii^  a  citizen  must  keep  tiie  following  guidelines  in 
mind  when  conducting  a  frisk  search  i 

•  Ihm  search  must  always  be  systematic  and  orderly,  Mien  steps  are 
miseedp  the  mar^  ta  moat  Uke^  to  ba  a  fafliae. 

•  Ttie  search  must  be  done  with  p^eat  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  officer, 

m  Do  not  be  eKcesslvely  rough  or  abusive.  Do  not  embarrass  the  person 
unnecessarily. 

m  Frisking  Is  limited  to  the  outor  clothing. 

NOTOi  If  the  officer  feels  something  that  might  be  a  weapon,  he/she 
may  reach  Into  or  under  the  clottii^  and  withdraw  the  object, 

•  Normally,  male  officers  should  only  frisk  male  citizens  and  female 
officers  should  only  search  females*  However,  If  the  need  arises,  and 
there  are  no  backup  officers  of  the  appropriate  gender,  the  frisk 
should  be  carried  out« 


au^rys  rapidly  and  often  superficially  performed. 
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m  Any  svidenos  found  durii^  tiia  friik  can  be  seized  and  ocRild  possibly 
MFve  as  pFObabte  cause  for  an  arrest  and  a  more  thorough  saarah* 


m  You  cwnot  ii^Jeot  a  person  to  a  eomplate  ssarah  while  being 
frisked,  Ihat  ii,  you  cannot  make  the  person  empty  pockets$  open  a 
purse  or  briefcaiep  or  submit  to  a  complete  pereonal  search. 


Thm  following  are  general  proaedures  for  conducting  a  frisk. 

STEP  li  BMttkm.  h  preparation  for  Uie  frisk  search ,  ne  officer  should 
require  the  Individual  to  stand  with  ht  ^ler  feev  apart  and  arms 
eKtended  as  in  FiguM  -1. 


Fttak  Search  Position 


STEP  2t  Hafr  and  eoUar^  Cheak  tiie  hall'  and  coUar  by  probing  with  a 
pencili  pen,  etc*  This  must  be  done  in  a  carefol  and  tiiorough 
manner. 
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If  D-i  stop  and  Frisk 


STEP  3i  atoiUv  and  annptts.  After  checking  ttia  collar  areaj  move 
hands  downward  over  the  sh widen  and  undw  th©  armpits  as 
^own  below  (Figure 


Chtdcl^  the  Shoulder  Area 

STEP  4:  Badfe^  Using  both  handi,  move  them  aerois  and  down  the  back 
of  tiie  su^eet.  Pay  partieular  attention  to  the  smaU  of  the 


Cheeking  the  Back 
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OTEP  Ss  Afdis^  Usinf  both  hands,  move  tham  dawn  aaoh  arm*  Items 
iuah  as  small  kniveSp  ra^OTSf  etcm  can  be  looated  b\  this 
fashldn«  Flni^  by  ohadcii^  Uia  armpit  area  (Figura 


Chadclng  tiie  Arms 


STEP  6s  Oirat  am      po^ete*  Malesi  Run  hands  down  tha  shmt 
frontf  ohadcli^  any  pookats.  Stop  at  Aa  baltUne  (Figure 
D-5-5)«  Fematos:  Run  hands  ovar  the  braastSi  faeUng  under 
and  batwaan  tiiem  for  conoaaled  waapms  (F^ure  D^5^)« 


Chedclng  tiie  airt  Front  (Male) 
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h  D-B  Stop  md  ftiek 


Figiva 

Chsdcing  the  ttais  Wront  (Female) 

Continue  to  mn  hands  down  Gia  front,  chewing  any  packets. 
Stop  at  the  beltUna  (Flgura 


Checki^  the  Pookat  (Famala) 

STEP  7i  WabtUia«  Run  fmgers  around  ttie  melda  of  tha  waistband  to 
ehadc  for  items  (Fi^ra 


Chewing  tha  Waistband 

1 72 
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S'^EP  8i  &ttt0d€s.  Vfom  tte  wafatlinSj  the  offloer  then  runs  his/lier 
haiids  down       mspeot^  butto^i  (Flpira 


STEP  9s  I^s^  After  ohaoking  the  buttwks  area  *  toe  officer  oarafUlty 
moves  botti  hands  down  one  1^  and  then  back  up.  He/she 
oareftilly  ehe^s  for  oonoralad  Items  arcnmd  the  ankles«  If  the 
suipeet  is  weartag  a  skirts  the  offloer  shwld  not  lift  the  skfrt 
but  ihwld  simp^  feel  Uirough  tiie  material  (Fifure  D-8*10), 


Cheakii^  the  L^s 
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Is  D-5  Stop  and  Stiak 


STEP  lOi  ^bdoTOn  and  CTOteh^  Aa  the  laat  itep,  ffie  offiesr  should  run 
hto/hep  hands  over  ttie  suapaot^  abdomsn  and  oroteh  area 
aareftiUy  (Figure 


Chadcli^  the  Abdomen  Area 


Summary 

Ihe  frisk  fa  d#sipied  to  proteot  toe  offiOCT  from  possiblo  harm.  It  fa  not 
a  field  searoh.  It  fa  a  limited  saarah  for  easily  obtainable  weapons.  Any 
evidence  found  during  the  proper  exeoutlon  of  ttie  frfak  may  be  seteed 
and  owld  aen^e  as  ttie  basis  for  the  person^  arrest  and  a  more  tiiorough 
«aroh.  It  must  be  oonduoted  to  a  systematic  and  orderly  manner. 


How  aomptete  the  review  qu^ttomi  begbmfi^  m  tiie  n^t  p^e. 


Ii  D-5  Stop  Mid  FriBk 
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Bevtew  ^i^lc^  {U  D-S) 


Write  yoiff  amr^^  oa  a  operate  dieet  of  p^w, 

1,  TtiB  l^al  stMdard  Fsqulred  to  juatify  an  offiaaf  in  itopping  a 
oiviUan  and  oonduotli^  a  frisk  saaroh  Isi 

a.  a  uarah  warrant. 

b*  any  qu#itionable  behavior  by  a  citizen. 
o«  a  warrantless  eaarahe 

d.  a  raaaonable  lusplpion  ttiat  a  orime  has  bean  or  Is  f  oii^  to  ba 
aommittad,  and  the  suspaot  is  armad. 

2,  Faotors  that  Justify  a  daaislon  for  wnduatlng  a  frisk  searoh  arai 
(Chooia  all  aorraot  answarsj 

a.  raaa. 

b.  behavior. 

0.  publia  plaaas. 
d.  ^paaranoe. 

3.  All  of  the  foUowlng  are  guidaUnas  to  follow  during  a  frisk  searah 

a.  aonduating  a  frisk  searah  m  any  sequenaa. 

b,  Umltii^  tha  frisk  to  ttia  outer  alotiiinf^ 

a»  not  requiring  a  parson  to  aomplately  empty  hls/liar  poakats 
durii^  a  frisk  saaraht 

d.  doing  tha  searoh  with  freat  care  md  attention « 

4.  A  suspaatfe  hair  Is  saarahed  byi 

a.  probing  with  fingers. 

b.  probli^  with  baton. 

e.  probing  with  pen  or  panoU. 
d.  having  suspaat  aomb  hair. 
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Is  D-S  Stop  and  Frisk 


5,  Eight  of  fhm  ten  steps  for  frisk  saapchli^  males  are  pietured  below. 
Write  the  letteri  a^i  on  your  paper  and  write  the  number  next  to 
each  lelter  to  indioate  the  appropriate  sequanoe  for  friik  searehing. 


6,  Eight  of  tte  ten  iteps  for  frbk  iearehlr^  females  are  pietured 
below*  Write  the  letters  a-h  on  your  pi^er  and  write  the  number 
next  to  aaoh  letter  to  indioate  the  appr^rlate  sequenae  for  frisk 
searehlr^. 


a»   b.   Cp    d. 


(oontinued  on  the  next  page) 
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It  Pafr  up  with  anotiier  etudant. 

2.  Take  turns  hm^  thm  luspeot  and  tow  anforoement  offioer. 

3.  Whila  betag  flia  sublet ,  hide  a  **waapon"  on  your  nei ,     f .  tti© 
offioar  to  find, 

4.  Rfaotiea  tha  st^  and  frtok  prooedufas. 

5*  BiBomB  ttim  level  of  probable  cause  that  Justified  thm  stop  and  frisk 
prMedur^. 

NOTBi  Wagons  usad  shmild  ba  toy  waapons. 

CAunONi  This  axaroiia  must  ba  done  in  toe  presanca  of  your 
uistruator.  Some  portions  of  this  exaroisa  must  ba  Um  It  ad  based 
upon  toa  sohool  ^lioy. 


It  jM  fMl  MiMnt  you  Mva  aditovad  ttia  perfornmnoe  ob^Uvra 
for  tiib  seo^n,      yew  bsbuctoF  for  the  Emtt!^  (b  D-B)« 


D«S  Stop  and  ftlsk 
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Block  1  Law  Bitordement  ^stem 


ABk  ywinstmator  for  ttie  pratet  for        unit  After-  eom- 

ptete  pret^p  ycNtf  lostouetor  will  let  you  Iokiw  irtiethtP  Ito  stu0 
ttii  mto  OF  to  t^m  ttie  pwt^t. 


A  law  inforoernent  r^ort  is  m  M^ota  of  tha  aeUvitiM  and  fb^^s  of 
lawenfMoamnt  of^m.  It  is  the  isiathod  by  whioh  yoUj  as  an  offioar, 
eonimunieata  your  f Indl^  and  aatlr-ltlas  to  all  mtarasted  parions* 
Your  reports  help  yom  suparvtaor  av^^luate  ycxip  parformanca  as  a  law 
enforoamant  offlaar  baaauw  they  ri««rMl  your  aduoatimi  trataii^, 
^irienga,  initiatlvei  md  ramurQsftzataess^  TOarafore,  Uia  reports  are 
of  personal  value  as  well  bb  a  iMtt#r    of  reoord. 

Sineatha  r^ort  la  a  permanent  reao&d  provldfaig  a  oomplete  pieture  of 
a  criini  or  an  aaeldent,  tt  mfwrn  as  ^  tool  for  ttie  murt^^^em,  Inmr- 
^^^m^ntef  dafnBe  attc^^^  amd  ^tmBmitKB  who  need  informa- 
UmfbMt  tte  teoUntp  The  r^ort  a^fco  am  be  used  to  planninf  the  law 
enforoament  bu^eti  d^l^u^  pargOBmneli  and  ka^li^  tte  eommunity 
mformad  abwt  aotivttles  of  Vtim  Imw  ^nforeement  agenoy, 

fit  ttisiaation,  we  will  dlseuss  the  fu^ictlons  of  tiie  law  enforcement  re- 
port and  how  it  Is  developed  througn  ^1)  pr^arli^,  (2)  writing,  and  (3) 
revlawir^  tte  finidied  r^ort. 


E  Rtport  Wflfcii^ 
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Upon  complition  of  th^  unit^  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  taiti 

1»  Defuiior  identic  five  baiU^o  ftmetioni  of  a  law  anfosreement  rapart, 

2,  Given  h^ttatloal  oasas,  lod#ntiiy  whioh  type  of  Feport  wwld  be 
WFittin  for  eaoh  oa^p 

3.  Usntii^basio  mformation        ba  ino&idad  m  tha  raport  (six  basio 
quastiana)|  givan  fletttiouB  ^eportSi  Identify  tte  types  of  basio  infor- 
mation tha  r^ort  oontft^u 

4*  Idantlfysupplamentary  rnflfcerlab  ttiat  could  be  Ineluded  In  tha 
.  report* 

5,  Hentifyttirea  mottos  for  g^^od  report  writing. 

6,  Hantifyhow  to  prepare  for    a  report,  how  to  write  a  good  reportj  and 
how  toraview  a  draft  of  th^e  report* 

7,  Given  a  simple  re^rt  oontsiming  errors,  identify  which  princ^les  of 
report  writing  have  been  vlcslateds 

8*  Given  a  sample  ra^rt  cont^abiing  arrors,  identify  and  correct  gram-- 
maticaland  otiier  errors* 


Performance  GbjMtlvK 

Upon  complation  of  this  unit|  y^ou  should  be  able  to  develop  an  invasti^ 
gation  report  liiing  ttie  proper  ttormat  when  given  sufficient  crime  data, 
a  dictionaryjand  necesury  fdrmis,  R^orts  will  be  evaluated  according 
to  the  foUowir^  requtementsf  Hmd  performance  should  be  rated  "A"  (ae- 
ceptable)  for  all  criteria  listed  lAelowi 

1.  'Hie  rtport  contains  fact  at^eet,  bo^,  Itot  of  names,  list  of  physical 
evldenosj  and  supplemental^  materiab. 

2.  The  faetfteet  contauis  tiia  .  case  number,  data  and  t^e  of  incident, 
names  of  principal  paopta  Jn^rvolvad,  their  addresses  and  phone  num- 
bers, and  name  of  officer  iNttio  pr^ared  tiie  reports 

3.  Thm  body  of  the  report  inoJu^des  information  abwt  ttiese  six  ques- 
tionsi  WHO,  WHAT,  WHEftK,  WHEN,  HOW,  and  WHY. 


l'?^  ^  E  Report  Wltlng 
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4.  The  body  of  the  peport  isi 

m  Qompleta 

•  objeotlve 
9  alear 

m  aoouFate 
m  conoid 

•  ltgibla« 

5a  The  report  is  written  with  eorreet  grammar  and  Itoglish  usage  i 
m  Spellli^  li  eorreett 

m  Madioal  and  l^al  terms  are  not  included. 

m  C^ita^Uzatlon  Is  eorreet. 

m  Numbers  are  written  dorreetly. 

m  Only  widely  aeeepted  abbreviations  are  us^, 

•  Sentenoei  are  shorti  iimple,  and  dfreet, 

6.  Ihe  peport  is  easy  to  read.  (It  shwld  be  printed  or  typed.) 

7.  AU  phyileal  evidenee  is  deserlbed  in  the  peport. 

8.  Surelementary  mateplato  (iketoh  m^s,  dlaframs^  or  photos)  he^ful 
in  undepitanding  the  ease  and  Its  pepopt  are  ineluded  as  needed. 

9.  llie  report  was  turned  in  on  time. 
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WImt  is  m  taw  Hnforeement  B^ort? 


ftmatiora  of  ttia  Ba^wt 

Hie  prima^  purpo^  or  fimction  of  a  law  enforcament  report  is  to  pro- 
vide a  reoord  of  ttie  offiaCT%  aetivltiasp  obsarvationSi  and  flndli^s  as 
well  as  tiie  outoomee  of  these  activities «  His  raport  beoomes  a  perma- 
nent off ioial  raoord  and  a  refarOToe  point  for  anyone  concerned  about 
an  off  leer  role  in  a  given  ease.  However ,  the  law  enforoement  report 
also  serves  sueh  ^notions  asi 

m  a  suninia^  of  information  pertinent  to  ttirn  cam 

•  a  eommunioations  aid  to  ottier  officers 

•  an  aid  to  the  plannmg  division  of  law  enforoement  central  offices 

•  an  aid  to  prosecutorSi  defense  attorneySf  and  insurance  complies. 


Summary  of  taformat^n  Pwttnrat  to  ttia  Que 

By  mcludmg  p^ttimt  information,  the  report  becomes  s 

m  a  word  picture  of  an  investigation,  b^innmg  with  a  complamtj  order, 
offense,  or  arrest 

•  tiie  permanent  reoord  of  tiie  case 

m  thm  basic  l^al  reference  to  the  case 

m  the  basis  for  evaUatlng  what  has  been  done  In  tiie  case 

0  tiie  basis  for  decidii^  furtiier  action  in  tiie  case 

•  the  basis  for  prosecution  of  the  su^ect(s)  involved  in  the  case 

•  "the  ca»"  itself. 


Commiml^ttoitt  Aid 

Hie  investigation  report  is  abo  the  metiiod  by  which  an  officer  com^ 
municates  his>^er  activities  to  those  mterested  in  thmm.  It  enablesi 

•  the  officer^  coUe^ues  to  know  hls^ier  actions  and  findings 

•  a  superior  officer  to  keep  track  of  the  various  activities  and  investi- 
gations of  junior  officers  under  him /her 

•  law  enforcement  officials  to  loiow  tiie  t^es  of  crimes  being  commit^ 
ted  and  ttie  manner  m  which  they  are  carried  out 

m  a  superior  officer  to  determine  po^ible  connections  among  various 

cases  from  tiie  flndmgs  of  his^er  personnel 
m  a  superior  officer  to  offer  adh^ice  aid  mi^e  suggestions  for  further 

mvestigatlon  or  subsequent  handlmg  of  tiie  ca^ . 
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Aid  teOintel 


Thm  o#ntral  office  of  a  l^w  enforoemint  agtnoy  ean  tabulate  informa- 
tion fwm  various  offic^ews*  written  raports  that  will  help  the  ageneyfe 
p3annai|divtaion  carry  o^vt  tiie  foUowing  aotivitiesi 

•  eomplate  a  orime  pidfcure  of  the  city  or  aoun^ 

•  Qomplite  the  arlnie  pfe^ture  of  a  particular  area  within  the  city  or 
county 

•  deploy  perMnnel  and  »qu^nient  in  keepiig  with  the  orime  picture  at 
a  given  time 

9  ooncintrate  persomidl    m  an  area  ehowinf  a  rtea  in  a  particular  type  of 
offend 

•  alert  personnel  for  sl^ma  of  unidentified  ptrpetratori^  n^dus  oparaiidi 
(M*Oj  In  a  series  of  Oitfenses 

•  plaii  the  law  enforoemvent  budget 

•  determlna  dtotribution    of  funds  within  the  department 

•  determine  lor^-*as^#  ^Jannrng  for  ttie  department  to  meet  changiM 
erlmicenditlons 

•  pomtout  the  tf  Ainrng  needs  of  personnel 

•  determine  strei^tha  mmd  weaknes^s  of  the  d^artment  and  develop 
teainlni  prof  rams  to  eBlmlnate  these  weaknessei 

•  Use  thafiport  as  a  basiis  for  tow  enforGemant  agency  plans  and 
aotionief  which  the  r^^ortii^  offioer  may  be  totaUy  unaware, 

addition,  flie  reports  o«n  be  used  to  keep  the  ptibUc  Informed  of 
probleniiftnd  aeeompUriisiients  in  law  enforeement.  ftich  taformation 
often  bicsmes  ttie  basis  Cbr  publla  support  of  the  law  enforcement 
afency* 


AW  to  Boseeutors,  Vrnfa^mm  Attoi^s,  and  hnratee  Cbmpante 

tiie  Invastigatlon  reporlt  goes  to  the  office  of  the  prosecutor,  he/she 
will  depend  on  facte  in         report  to  determine  If  there  Is  sufficient 
evidanci  to  prosecute.  It    ta  tiie  basis  upon  which  action  can  be  taken  in 
the  courtroom*  The  pro^teautor  must  rely  on  the  report  for  answers  to 
ttiese  qtiistionsi 

•  Wio  WIS  the  victim? 

m  What  ividence  is  available  for  proseeutlon? 
m  What  witnesses  sh^ld  subpoenaed? 

•  What  might  the  defend  be? 

•  What  stratefy  shwld  bfe^  used  to  eounteraet  the  defense? 


modii^  qpemidti  a  dtetlncte  pattern  or  method  of  prooedure  thought  to 
be  charaatiristlc  of  an  individual  arimlnal  and  habitually  foUowed  bv 
him/her, 


report  ateo  h^s^s  defense  attopniyi  and  iniiiranGe  aompaniis  find 
mt  exaotly  what  liappensd  eonoernlng  the  inQidtnt,  tven  a  lo^  time 
after  it  has  o^eiip^^ed. 


WhCT  to  Fc^Mi^  B^ort 

Now  ttat  We  l^o^w  what  ttia  law  enforetment  report  ta,  lmt%  dIsouM 
when  the  report  prepared, 

Qeneralty,  a  taW  ^enforoemint  officer  nsids  to  prepare  reporte  on  rnoifc 
of  the  Inoidents  h--e/ihe  eovtra.  However,  ttare  are  four  basla  situatlor-is 
which  alw^s  raqt^ire  a  re^rti 

m  oomplaint 

•  offense 

•  aeaident 

m  investigatioti 


A  wmptaSnt  f^^^t  aud  m  completed  when  anyone  requests  law  en^ 
foraement  aotlons.  U^ally  it  is  a  simpli  domplaint  form  as  shown  In 
Fipire         Ho^sveri  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  InGldenti  it  nifcy 
become  tiie  basJs   for  a  lei^thy  offense  rtport  for  use  in  future  court 
ings. 


UNIT 


pmmED:  ami  o 


ranioHS 


JOE 


I 


DQLASSil 


I 


^IM^MTHilllDitlTHifiN^  mPQ 


A  Sample  ^mplaint  Card 
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An  ott^m  P^ort  is  oompleted  for  an  Inaident  whleh  paqufres  offiaial 
law  enforaement  aotion«  Tliis  may  be  a  onstage  report  form  with  a 
brief  narrative  or  a  oompteted  report  form  with  a  detailed  su^temantal 
written  report  on  the  following  pag#i  (mm  PigurM  E-2  mi  1-3). 

An  uolteit  Fq»ort  Is  eomplated  whan  a  traffic  aeoident  oeeurs  (^e 
Fifura  E-4  ^ioh  foUows  for  axamplas  and  traffia  aeeldant  report 
codes). 
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ERIC 


OFPiNSi  RiPORT    P0"«  DIPARTMINT 

AN&  MULTI-PURFOSi 
tEPOtf  FORM 


7.  IJiilt 


ma,  BiSP.  ASKN, 


19.  mmW:  AMKA 


mm-.  H@yiHi  ep  ehplbt 


19^  •epmrrr 


39i  IlKQtlSSTCB  CMlH.  IHV, 

NCiCCK     Q  APBUet^Q     T,  T¥F1  Q 

BTHH        Q  ^  


9i  VlgTlli'B  JinOBgf" 





BSS,  BASSt  ASS 


a.  C5|iPLA|HTit6, 


BUB.  nfOHB 


2£_ 


\m.  BATS  AND  TIME  SSCyiaBB  14.  DATSMieTiHKBl 


CBIMS  tll€lBSIiT 


IB.  BU.  ptiaifK 


II.  BUB.  M«e«c 


,  CLMBiriCATieH 


'EE 

0 


il.  NAME  ^ 


ABE/  BEBTC@^AeTAB^IM 


01 


fig 


as.  NAHS  ANB  APBIISH,  SSJS,  WLMMA^  ASl.BES^IIlPi  ««1%BS.  NO. 

CD 


m 


NAHK  ANBABBBHSi  BBS*  lUhCSi  ABB^BBBCBlp,  ^AHB.  NS. 

m 


TUB    HAEK  HaDCii 


LI  e , « t  US  <STAl¥«Na . 


t 

c 

ft 

E 

i 

N 

SS.  BTT. 

4 

DSS€B  1  FT  I BN  ^  {  8  IZS>ea  LBB .  H  B  BB^        i^^N  ATEB  ■             N  B  m 

SBlAI.  MS. 

WHUE  LSeA'RB 

VAkUE,  HEW 

ABB 

VALUft 
HOW 

a  A,  VimTiH  TAHEN  TB 


SB,  TBAMSPBBTEB  B¥ 


SS.  BEBSBIBE  iNJUBliS 


■7.  SQHBlTIBH 


HAIR        ETBl  CBHP. 


HAT  ^BAT  JACKET 


SB.  raaaiBLK 

€AtlC|  OF 
AltEN^I 


BEETiNATIBH 


I        I  i 


■WUTSI       BL^yflE/^BMIirf     BSlST/TBOySBaf         BHOSE  JEWEUT 

1  II  I  i  III 


AO.  €BHPEt< 
EHgYl 
PHTBIBAIb 


41.  PABT  HKCBBSi  STHEB  BATA^iB,  HSNVT  CABBIEO 


AIBi  BOB 


ITEM  NARRATIVEl>ri  >  CBH-nNUATIBH         ABOVE  ItEHS  (INBlCATl  -ITEM  HUHBiB^  ^ONTINUBB  AT  tEFTi .    INBLUBg  ABBltlONAl.  VICTlHB 

I  WITNESSSS  ANB  BUSPSn  AS  ByTklNEB  ABOVE.  fS)  BEE€aiBE  PBTAIU  OF  INglBSNT.  (S|  BEBCEIIE  EV|BBN£S  AHB  HOP^TT  AND  IHBIUTE 
i  <*1  BeME-^FoEgE  USEB^AT  WHAT  POIMT  ^  WITH  WHAT  Wl.  OB  WSAPBM^mEi  A^^TSb  TBA^BMAb!* 

p  (■}  IF  COHPtAINT  IE  UHF^yNSEB  EMPi-AIH  WHT.         ^        _f  .  M  j  _  -    js  *  w«  ~«p-Mi». 


ABi  BEFONTlNS  PFFIE 


EhB  opficer 


AB.  pypEiivitoN  AwepyiNs 


OFFICE  USg  QNUV 


,4A.  §ABl  STATUB  f  ■TATUB  HUBT  BE  INBi€ATEB 
FOB  ^Lt  SABEBi  INBLUOINB  N@|i>BBmiHAL. 
INCIBBNTB. 

■□jPygN  i  FENBlNg  i     □  gLoiEp     D  Eu BPtNBEB 


^Apc  BiSp^BfTiQN  (piBRsmeH  pp  esiaiiNAu 

SABBB  !iA¥  BS  IMBiEATBe  AB  APpfleMtAf^l 
Q  UN^yNBEB 
Q  C&IABEB  B¥  ABBEBT 


Q  CLSABEB  EseSP. 


AB.  GATS/tIHE  TTPBS  HO. 


AB,  UNIT  HEPEBEEB  Tpi 


AT*  BEPBBBUCEB  B¥  NO. 


BO.  BEVIEWEII 


AB.  yes  BIBPOBITIBM 


BABE  HO,    .  .  . 
OF  / 


ngura  E-2 
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POLICE  DEPARTaENT 
OFFEHSI  ilPOiTINQ  FORH 


2  .  Ptt^  Ifia 

4.  MNMBV 

§3  Smm&  itim 

iO  Ve&ib  I  RiifH  lijiL  FnL  Mid3ti| 


II  NiAii  (lfi4  Fni,  HidAl 


11.  Rs^gnaAddfBi 


32  Niffi*  (Ul{.  FtfM,  Maidl^ 


tl.  Bt^fiei  PtM9  and  Addfks 


37  Oaboia^ 


42  ViCTUi  S  BEHAVIOR 

□  i  Calm 

□  I 


3&  iiSnSl  NAfii  and  AddW 


□  1  A^eit      sani  ler  ««  dif  fr  Mt 

□  3  Wa^i  n  rB^fay  ana 


12.  ft&^sftS  phen 


11  Si^^e^ii 


34.  R^^ff^  ptsnt 


41.  iyiinaiif^ 


□  1  Hic»ikn| 


□  I  H 

□  i 


44  WAS  fflWI  A  WITNIIS  TO  TMl  CaiMI?       O  t  Yb  □  2  fte 


4i  WAS  Wf  imoiviQ     □  1  ¥b  □  I  Ns 


47  fleJlCt/KACE   □  1  iJfuefun 
OFATTAEK         □  2  VihA 
□  3  Im 


CJ  4  ^HlASft 


□  6  Gngi  ^101  l^gli 


50  VEMOf  □ 
BOATn 
MOPID  □ 
MOTORCVCLf  □ 


is  IGkJf  ION  LOOdP 
□  t  yp  □  2  NO 


H.  nPf  Of  StRUCfURI 
□  Nst^Bidtfitiii 
O   I  bnvffftitncf 

I  Fs  fosd 

3  RBtaurant  Bar 

4  PrviMidiej) 

i  Rftfel  Sffv. 
7  RHsi  Can. 
I  Fnandal  tfSL 
I  Entimin  Rk. 


44  WAS  TMOf  A  luWl  IMJUBY      □  !  V«  □  2  Np 


4|.  Oet&lpTiONQf         □  1  I 

□  3  Indus^lk^ 


□  4  Fi!^ 


□  7  Of* 


□  1  yia  □  I  NO 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
g 
□ 
□ 


□  10  PyNc  liiJdnl 


□  ReidiflUl 

□  1      Fainily  Dstii. 

□  2  M^^ndi. 

□  3  Dupifi/Towiiaft 


SOfw 


17.  Tlrgitfi) 

□   1  Ceh  Dravf 

2  Dwntr  EmBjafii 

3  Safi  Be 

4  VtndMif  lijcltni 

5  DdQiay  titns 

7  Othtr 


3  Nowfin 


1  ASe 

2 


I  Faadf  Rnin 

8  i(4ch«i 

 9  Lnni  Rsin 

Q  10  StBTiit  Ana 
□  11  Pthif 


ti.  WEATHIR  GONPItiONS 
□  1  Peif  D  2  Qa^ 


51  OOG^LOaED 


ai  POiMTQFiNTRTf 

ixrf 

□   1  TOfT 

c 

11 

□  ZREAS 

r 

tl 

□  iSiSt 

c 

20 

□  4GaLIViL 

c 

2t 

n  SUF.UVEL 

c 

□  e  QHs^m 

□  7Dsf 

c 

24 

□  gWinSsa 

c 

c 

□  to  Dud  Vint 

1 

tl 

□  ti 

c 

n 

Q  it  Real  ^ 

c 

□  13  Wil 

c 

39 

□  14  GJngt 

c 

3! 

□  ts  Bsertif^ 

□  tS  Otm 

□  17  H  A 

□ 

34 

^.  ALA^  SYSTEM  O^Eg&tlNG 

□  1  N  A           □  4  Ya 

□  1  Ye           □  i  Na 

□  3  Ng 


□  3  Fii 


□  4  Ran  □  I  OlNr^ 


15:  U  THERE  A  SiGNiFPiyilfT  M  a  PROINT? 


67.  WAS  SyS^CT  ARMlTEOt 


m.t/^k  lulPICT  IE  NUUIEC? 


1\.  UHh  ItS^et  IE  LQCATEOf 


73.  RiSftng  Onictr  Riei(nfflt!H& 

O^i  P«sei  Foaew  Up    □  I  CiD  ^gii^  ue    n  3  »  Fefes  Up 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


M.  HETl^  ^  ENTRT 

□  N/A 

□  \  AQnipl  Onfr 

2  Nefsa 

3  Kff^i 

4  iedrisrFifa 
I  is^}riS/§yrr! 

5  Hid  it  iyy^i 
^  ?  Cftinnii  LsEk 

□  I  firi  ifen 

□  10  ifia/R^ 

□  11  Un^ftiSM 

□  13  f^ss\ 

□  U  amtih 

□  is  Ta^H 

□  !i  iSK^iw 

□  17  mm 


4f.  MiiHial  Phsi 
□  1  Yh  □  2  N9 


51.  WiNMl^  O^D 
□  i  YEi  □  I  NO 


51  VIH  SERUL  NUUiEH 


a  1 

□  2 

□  3 

□  4 

□  S 

□  S 

□  7 
d  8 

□  9 


Vandai^id 
Rar^Ehad 
Oifjatid 


Alt/Or«ih  en  PrmBii 
UHd  Hitdie  & 
Aitfin  tosblid^SiS 
Rfin  igEjiegii  fil 

hid^^ 
^Hiiiiie 

TeoK  in^Mgnq 
feet  sfi^  Ctnaiiate 


D  10 

□  U 

□  12 

□  13 

□  14 

□  II 


□  IS  UlismiBiid  Budduni 

□  II  U^  Fsr^tsdanEf^ 


ajSPECT  ACT  JO*^ 

□  11  Cal  BitfiEifv 

□  20  Ngls 

□  II  Pri@VB  EM 

□  m  infiEad  Iflpinf 

□  fl  Fe^V£&iifelii«t 

□  |4  Daabl^nwif 

□  ^  iamtiaiid  wu@ 

□  21  iiSiici  AfiMd 

□  17  S»|iaCMid/Hiifa 

□  Tk  SySH  Ceiwid  s 

□  30  Uifd  b«f9a(td  Naf 

□  31  P^m  9mmt « 
_  Nck/FKift 

□  S  Ri»ld/Ciil  Qg^ng 

□  33  Usd  ¥^  I  Nimt 

□  34  FsSdVi^IoLainFte 

□  K  Kk^i^dVi^ 


□  31  DtfDbd  Hit 

□  37  D^bid 

□  31  MadfThrug 

□  S  HSO 

□  40  UIO 

□  4!  Dtmsidfd  CBh 
Q  42  Frid  Wtaeon 

□  43  OttW 


S4.  usiTtNaiMDiTiOPe 

□  1  Own  □  I  OjYtff  _p  3  Siai  0  4  Oarh^Mtt^Bflt  O  S  Diffe^g^hBefg 


POC  VISIBLE  FROM: 

□  1  Adt  S&iietyn 

□  2  Alav 

3  Sbt^ 

4  figi  Viiibi* 


□ 

□ 
□ 


^M.  IS 


T^m  A  ilGfflFlC^T  REASON  TO  SCUEVt  THAT  WHE  lUY  BE  lOiVEO? 


74:  G»i«f(i)  Ri 

i. 


77,  SiCijntT  ChKk  Raquated      □  f  H      □  Na 


i; 


flO.  C^E  ITATUI  (itafes  misf  bt  n^ca&d  fir  ii  ms,  mciidini  «n^?ntiiui  n^dMs) 
□  I  Osrt  {^ffldinfl   □  2  □  3  liH^fldld 


70.  CM  A  ^^GT  m  mmmi\ 


IhUMTHl  %vmm  VEHMIE  BE  iOCiff  IFlEDI 


71.  PiM  HWa  Up  tlmf  IMt 

niT^D^i  □2SMnMyi 


7g,  SupiffW  Ap^fSviil 


D^.  i.O.  Na  Oitf 


78.       to  ^ofssH  (Slpari] 


Yh 


7S.  b^fe 

□  ISO  □  i  &iT«  Pnytfiflen 

□  ISaieAifcmiy  □TC^iQ*^ 

□  S&iniAnifyH  □  

□  4Via  Qs^  ^ 

□  5HM  g*ft 
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FLORIDA  TRAFFIC  ACCIDENT  REPORT 


BAH 


BAY  Bf  I 
H  T  W  TN  F  S  SIM 
1  f  1  4  I  ■  7_L 


□  □□□  01 


um  OOOO 


1  essfiii 

i  &i\ 


J 


Oh- 

1 


1  pr9flfli/L>vti 

DiKii|fiia 
4  Cm  Up/ 


□ 


VBilCLi  TfUVf  LMi  QM 


in  mm 


□ 


gYsrai  gMTiRa 


1  iiMttS  I  TMrnpiki 

I  U  S  7  mm  f^l  esiifj 

3 sail    .  i 

I  CBifif  Amrial 


§1  MM  «1  InvHifeWW 
m  MlreMQrauMi 


Gi&IMiH» 

fii  Hmm  ui/Tfiffiiwty 

11  r  - 


I  i  f  W 

□  □□□  A1 


FOUCYNUliefll 


3 


vmiJQAMMi 


OWttlri  FULL  flAaa  t^wA  it         Q  ) 


OTYAJSlTATi 


mAie  sTATi 


DAV^S  LiClMlf  NUMilll 


ULlkkl   r"*!  lUSULTS 


MVWI 

L. 


muPANrj  NAi€ 


OTY  iiTATE/^esM 


AfiDRiii 


a. 


VIM,  UONM  M  UWaiH 


ViHICLi  TRAmiM  6M 


if  s  f  w 
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Ii  E  Report  Writing 


An  ni¥«^mtion  F^wt  Is  prepared  when  an  incident,  sueh  as  murder  or 
rape,  requires  Invest^atlon,  The  officer  aligned  to  investigate  the 
ease  md  eaoh  offleer  havbig  information  about  it  will  write  such  a  re- 
^rt.  An  invastifatlon  report  may  eover  both  complaint  and  offense 
types  of  oases « 

UiuaUy  an  inveitifation  report  Is  prepared  m  two  stag  est  fteM  not^ 
and  ftialr^OTt.  The  offioer  writes  field  notes  during  mtarviews  with 
suspeots,  vletlms,  and  wltnes^s,  and  durinf  observation  of  the  crime  or 
accident  scene.  Therefore^  field  notes  can  be  used  to  refresh  an 
officer^  recollection  when  he/*e  testifies  In  courts 

The  ftialr90rt  should  be  typed  or  prmted  and  shouW  include  any 
necessary  mipplemental  material.  law  enforcement  colleagues, 
supervlTOrSj  probation  officers,  distriet  attorneys,  defense  attorneysj 
general  pubUc,  and  news  media  personnel  may  all  read  the  report.  The 
final  report  can  guide  law  enforcement  personnel  in  handling  the  case. 
They  may  aho  we^h  ttie  quality  of  the  report  when  they  consider  the 
officer^  suit^iUty  for  advancement.  Attorneys  in  both  civil  and 
criminal  cares  have  the  right  to  examine  both  field  notes  and  final 
reports^  If  these  documents  have  information  gaps  or  contain  mistakes^ 
defense  attorneys  may  use  such  carelesmess  to  their  advmtage  when 
the  officer  gets  on  the  witness  stand. 


taforimtiDn  NaadM  for  a  Hep<^ 

We  have  discussed  the  major  functions  of  the  report  and  when  it  Is 
required.  Next  let's  discuss  what  kind  of  information  we  should  Include 
In  the  re^rt. 

The  nature  of  Oie  Incident  determmes  the  kind  of  information  Included 
m  a  report*  ^me  Incidents  require  simple  complamt  forms  while  other 
cases  requfre  lengtiiy  mvestlgatlon  reports.  Whatever  type  of  report 
you  are  writing^  be  sure  to  inclide  answers  to  the  ste  bMic  questions 
listed  below. 

1 .  Who  was  involved  ? 

2.  What  happened? 

3.  When  did  it  happen? 

4.  When  did  It  happen? 

5.  How  did  It  happen? 

6.  my  did  it  happen? 

The  answers  to  these  six  questions  are  vital  to  the  law  enforcement 
report.  Smce  these  answers  constitute  toe  elements  of  the  case,  the 
report  presents  an  Incomplete  picture  of  the  occurrence  If  it  lacks  this 
information*  To  make  your  written  mformatlon  more  clear  and 
accurate,  you  may  want  to  attach  ricetoh  mBps^  di^^ms,  and 
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lypes  of  mfopmation  niided  for  a  report  and  suKslementa^  items  are 
outlined  below. 

1.  Who  mvolves  the  following  questions  i 

•  Who  is  the  victim  V 
m  Who  is  tte  suspeet? 

•  Who  is  the  witne^? 

•  Who  reported  the  Ineident? 

2.  What  happen^  mvolves  the  following  questions: 
©  What  took  place? 

•  What  offense  was  committed? 

•  What  were  tiie  elements  of  the  offensa? 

•  What  was  ttie  object  of  the  attack? 

3«  THiaii  did  it  h^pCT  involves  the  following  questions i 

•  At  what  hour  did  it  occur? 

•  On  what  day  did  it  occur? 

•  h  what  month  did  it  occur? 

•  In  what  year  did  it  occur? 

•  Was  it  day  or  night? 

«  Was  it  clear,  cloudy,  foggy,  misty,  rainmg,  smog snowing, 
haiUi^,  etc«? 

4,  Whers  dW  ft  happen  involves  the  following  questions i 

•  Where  did  the  offense  occur? 

•  Over  what  area  did  tiie  offense  extend? 

m  Where  was  the  object  of  the  offense  when  it  occurred? 

•  Where  was  ttie  object  of  the  offense  found? 

•  Where  is  tiie  object  of  tiie  offense  now? 

9  Where  was  the  perpetrator  of  the  off*^  nse  ? 
0  Where  was  ffie  suspect  when  apprehended? 

•  Where  Is  the  suspect  now? 
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#  %§f%  ^&rm  th^  v/ltnis^^es  in  relation  to  the  arima  soens? 
f  %B^%         toe  ^vitnts^tes  now? 

Oi%ftnx^^  *k#tchas^  PlaJiM,  and  photographs  should  be  used  to 
sfPMei^^flt    viiuftl  obiifV^tioM  and  verbal  descriptions, 

5.  gO!fdi4  (tl^a^aftlnvoivtes  the  following  questions  i 

«  Ho\sr  ^0  ttia  ott%m%  Committed? 

Wft^t|w^^paratW  w^m  made  to  commit  the  offense? 
HO^         the  offindec^  enter  the  epima  scene? 
H^v^         the  offiWi"^"  leave  the  erime  scene  ? 
Wkt  V-as  ^otiB  to  gv^id  deteotion? 

%  Ho\^  ^0$  -±hB  pmtim  of  property  attacked? 

W^t  ^mtixoA  0%  uSted  to  induce  the  victim  to  give  up  his/lier 

Wli^t  ^^BXm  ^viffi  uS^d  to  overcome  the  vlotim%  resistance? 
WH^t  ^t^trxxm%0  weore  used  In  the  perpetration  of  the  offense? 

%  How  dy  imim  offendip  flat? 

\mt  ^n-athod  of  approach  did  s(he)  use? 

%  How      t|^e  viotifii  ^cts 

Wpai        the  vlotl^  a      in  resoonse  to  the  actions  of  the 
pefP^tf^tor? 

%  How      tfeie  situation  contribute  to  the  commission  of  the 

^iHpl^  #^i^tioii  of  tht  rteport  will  furnish  the  investiffating  officer 
Wi*"th^  ^^pU£.^gg^(teiiethod  of  operation  or  M.O.)  of  the 
%J"^lwJ'^^'StK53^iB0Wff  section  of  the  report  tiiere  would  be  no 

Q#fDf  :prosaoutionp 

6,  ^ifiid  t%  t\^m^m       Pte  the  hardest  question  to  answer  in  a 
Otjmliisl  trj^tostigfttipfl.  lli*^se  are  the  tTOes  of  problem  .\  you  mav 

%diq         suspiotSana  witnesses  do  certain  things? 

•  %diq        iUiPtctyo^t  a  particular  M.O.? 

•  %v^%^  th-^e  Qplltiir^pot^ted? 

•  tffi^      th^ig  viotini  Qh^Men? 

•  Vlh^di^  thie  witness  tell  ^ome  particular  He? 
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Answers  to  WHY  quastlons  mrm  rarely  apparent  at  first.  Even  when 
the  answers  seem  obvlousp  they  may  be  wrong •  You  can  never  be 
absolute^  sure  you  toiow  tiie  tnie  motives  behind  the  aetions  of  sus- 
peots  and  wltnesKS»  Nevertiieless ^  WHY  questions  are  well  wortii 
asklr^p  to  faot,  tiie  hitoit  of  adcir^  them  is  one  thii^  ttiat  distto- 
gubhes  tile  expert  mvestigator  from  toe  novloe. 

ylemantai^  ttems  such  as  tiiese  may  help  in  tiie  case  evahiatlon« 

•  properly  labeled  sketch  maps  and  diagrams 

•  exact  looatlon  of  each  movi^le  object  with  relevwit  measure- 
ments 

•  photographs  of  the  crime  scene,  includbig  physioal  evidencei  from 
various  armies 

•  phot^raphs  of  individual  pitoes  of  physical  evidence 


The  major  functions  of  a  law  enforoement  report  are  to  serve  asi 

•  a  written  report  of  the  offieer^i  activities 

•  a  wmmaiy  of  information  on  the  case 
m  a  conimunication  aid  to  other  officers 

•  an  aid  to  tiie  central  offlce%  plannuig  division 

•  an  aid  to  the  prosecutor. 

Hie  four  types  of  report,  which  are  based  upon  the  kind  of  case 
involved,  are  as  folio wsi 

•  complamt  report 

•  offense  report 
&  arrest  report 

•  invest^ation  report 

ITie  information  required  mam^  depends  upon  the  specific  purpose  of 
the  report.  However,  every  report  diwld  include  the  information 
needed  to  answer       six  basic  questions  s 

s  Who  was  involved? 

•  Whath^pened? 

•  When  did  it  h^pen? 
m  Where  did  it  happen? 

•  How  did  it  happen? 

•  Why  did  it  happen? 
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Ifi  addition,  miE^lamantary  Itams  euoh  ai  sketeh  mapSi  diaf  ramii  and 
photof  Fi^hs  should  bm  Included  m  the  report. 

KOTEt  Disduss  with  youp  mitmator  and  your  olassmate^  FeaUstio  easei 
for  whidh  eaeh  of  the  four  typts  of  report  should  hm  written^ 


Now  oomptete  ttie  ravfew  q^m^mm  b^irunig  on  the  n»t  page* 
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Bevtow  QuMttoia  (b 


Write  yrjw  aiisw^  m  a  s^amtm  rtiaet  of  paper. 

1«  List  the  flTO  functions  of  the  law  snforoemsnt  rapopt^ 

Fw  ^ittti^^  2-5,  write  the  tett#rb)  of  aU  m^eet  asswan  m  fcm 

2.  ]^  Inoludb^  information  pertinent  to  the  oasep  thm  investifation 
rsport  can  bai 

a«  tha  baslo  rafarence  to  the  oa^ap 

b.  the  bull  for  proiaoution. 

o.  a  aomplata  orinia  plotura  of  the  aity. 

d.  ^e  basis  for  daoldb^  furthar  aation  in  tiie  case, 

3#  Ilia  mvaitlgation  report  li  a  oommuniaatlon  aid  baoause  It  enablas 
its  raadersi 


a.  to  know  tha  types  of  orimas  being  oommittad  and  the  mannar  in 

whieh  ttiay  ara  aomniltted. 
bp  to  know  the  aatlvltlts  and  dlsaoverles  of  tha  offiaar  who 

prepared  tha  raport. 
a*  to  keep  traek  of  tha  varioui  aativltlas  and  findings  of  eaah 

officer, 

dp  to  know  what  tha  prosaoutor  will  say  In  oourt. 

4,       aolleotlng  information  from  the  various  reports  written  by  law 
anforaament  off  iaarSp  a  oantral  off  lea  can  give  tha  planning  division 
tha  following  aidsi 

ap  advlaa  to  the  offiaers  who  preparad  tha  raports 
bp  mdiaatlon  of  ttia  teaming  neads  of  parsonnal 

a.  ad  viae  on  daploymant  of  parsonnal  and  equipment  in  keepli^  with 
tta  arima  piature  at  a  givan  time 

d.  aid  in  planning  tiia  law  enforoemant  budget 

S*  Usually  ttie  proseautor  depends  on  tha  investigation  raport  to  obtain 
and/or  daalda  the  foUowingi 

a*  what  avidenoe  is  avail^le  for  proseautlon 

b.  who  was  the  viatim  (or  viatlms) 
a.  what  ttie  defense  might  be 

what  stoat^fy  to  use  to  aounteraet  the  defense 

6p  ^pposa  a  piakup  truak  ran  uito  a  station  wagon  at  an  Interseotionp 
If  this  aaaident  Is  reported  to  youj  what  kind  of  report  would  you 
write? 


a,  oomplamt  raport 

b.  offense  raport 

a.  aaaldeht  report  IQn 
d,  investigation  report  i  3  u 
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7.  aippcsa  you  get  a  telephone  eall  from  a  lady  aaking  you  to  stop  the 
loud  muiio  and  bolsteroue  noise  eoming  from  her  neighbor^  house. 
What  type  of  report  wouW  you  write  for  thii  moident? 

a#  oompUilnt  re^rt 

b«  offense  report 

o.  aooident  report 

d,  investigation  report 

8.  Suppoie  a  telephone  oaU  informs  you  that  there  is  a  body,  slightly 
deoomposed,  in  a  wooded  area  neu'  the  polioe  department  where 
you  work^  What  type  of  report  would  you  complete  ^^t? 

a.  oompblnt  report 

b*  offense  report 

a.  aooident  report 

d.  invest^ation  report 

9.  tf  the  inveitigation  of  the  ease  given  In  question  8  is  assipied  to 
Officer  B  and  you  have  some  roUable  information  about  the  casop 
who  should  write  the  investigation  report? 

a.  Offl^^er  B  only 

b.  you  only 

0.  you  and  Offioer  B 

d.  the  person  who  made  the  telephone  call 

10*  oppose  you  are  workir^  as  an  off-duty  poUee  officer  in  a  store 
where  a  shoplifting  inoident  has  Just  occurredi  and  you  apprehend 
tiie  suspect.  What  type  of  report  would  you  write? 

a.  complaint  report 

b,  offense  report 
accident  report 

d,  invest  Ration  report 

11*  Usually  an  investigation  report  is  prepared  in  what  two  stages? 
(Last  them  on  your  paper*) 

12.  Who  arm  Ulcely  readers  of  your  final  reports? 

a*  collea^es  and  supervisor 

b.  general  public 

c.  news  media  personnel 

d.  probation  officers 

13.  TOe  content  of  the  investigation  report  should  include  answers  to 
the  six  basic  questions.  List  these  ax  questions  on  your  paper. 

14.  List  fh^w  supplementary  items  you  may  need  to  Include  in  your 
final  report. 


C^^^  your  u^wos  irith  tiie  eomct  on^  pfovlted  in  Uie  unwer  key. 
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Although  you  may  need  to  wTlte  a  wide  variety  of  reports,  you  ^wld 
prepare  them  aU  with  them  three  mottos  in  mlndi  d^t  ft  JAI,  Moko  ft 
aettTt       tet  ft  H^it* 

You  can  ^mt  it  aU"  If  ymi  answer  the  six       questions.  You  ean  "make 
it  clear"  if  you  write  It  witii  tiie  audience  In  mmd  and  follow  tiie  guide- 
Itaes  provUed  In  this  section.  And  you  can  ^et  it  right"  by  checkbig 
md  double^hedclng  every  item  In  your  notes  and  reports* 

Li  oflier  wordSp  you  should  pr^m^  well  to  '^et  it  aU,"  mftte  the  report 
weU  to  "make  it  clears"  and  nvtew  it  well  to  make  sure  you  ^ot  It 
right." 


Ftmpmnng  for  BepOTt  IMtlng 


Before  you  bBgbi  to  write  a  report,  you  should  follow  the  general  guide- 
Imes  listed  below  i 

1.  Ke^  m  mind  thv,  pwpose  of  tiie  report!  to  taform  the  reader  of 
certain  activities  and  thefr  outcomes. 

2«  Know  your  ttidlence^  Ihey  may  bei 

•  members  of  a  law  enforcement  j^ency 

•  probation  officers 

m  members  of  the  district  at  Jorneyfe  office 

•  the  general  piAUc 

•  representatives  of  the  news  mediae 

3.  OoUeet  mfOFmation  from  fleW  notes  and  ottier  sources.  You  ^ould 
include  tte  foUowii^i 

WHO--pe^le  involved 

•  fiillname 

m  age  and  date  of  btth 

r  ^nmplete  address  for  both  home  and  work 

4  complete  tel^hone  numbers  for  both  home  and  work 

•  complete  description  of  person(s)  mvolved 

WHERE— ptaces  involved 

Wien  recordbig  ^formation  on  buUdfaigs  or  locatlonSi  give  the  full 
address  luid  a  description  of  the  buildii^. 

WHEN^-wcurrence  and  dtocovery 

Give  tiie  time  and  date  of  toe  incident  and  the  time  the  offense 
was  disoovered. 
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^  ff  .4T— ^^^Iption  of  thB  violation 

#  whiL.  ^^k  ppoe  (thm  reap  door  looked  and  jimmied^  the  glass 

iow  bf^^,  eta*) 

#  mhmi  wt?  t^arii  desoriblnf  Items  stolen  in  as  muah  detail  aa 

m  vtti  »  sif       misslnf  Iteme 

HOW  ^saGt/degoplption  of  method  used 

®  ^a^ptei  The  rear  sereen  door  was  out  in  the  lower  right  hmd 
i^^mmr  and  the  sereen  was  folded  baok«  The  look  was  smashed  by 
%  pwies  of  blows  with  some  heavy  objeot.  Six  deep  dents  were 
o^^rvad  just  above  the  look. 

y      as  olear  as  possible  in  deseribinf  the  mo^is  operMidl  of  any 
<5ase* 

Vi?HY^easons  for  the  orime 

m  The  reason  somethli^  happened  is  probably  the  most  diffioult  item 
to  determine  a  Masons  are  sometimes  revealed  only  after  the  sus- 
peet  is  apprehended. 

4.  Ogiwtea  the  Information  into  appropriate  sections  and  ui^der  the 
proper  hmBL6^B  for  the  report. 

5.  AsialymB  the  Information  and  your  findii^s. 

6.  all  information  for  aoouraoyp  completeness^  brevityi  and 
fatness  in  content. 

Remember  the  three  mottos  of  good  report  writii^  ^t  K  AU,  Make 


Starting  to  Write 

After  preparing  all  the  informfttion  and  supplementary  materials  for 
your  report,  you  are  ready  to  write.  Thm  followlr^  are  some  eomposi- 
tion  guidelines  that  will  help  you* 


dado  Mne^lM  of  B^wt  Writinf 

to  order  to  write  a  nMd  report  and  to  get  your  message  aerosSj  you 
should  oonslder  all  of  the  following  six  prlneiples.  Laoking  any  of  these, 
you  will  not  have  a  valid,  aaoeptable  report.  (If  you  are  not  sure  of  tlie 
meanl^s  of  these  words,  oheek  a  dlotionary.) 


Vi^di  aaoeptable  under  the  law. 
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•  aeouracy 

f$  oomplateness 
m  QomimnmB 
m  objeetivity 

m  olEFity  Coorrsot  lanfuage) 
m  lability 

fii  order  to  wrlta  an  aoourate,  aomplatay  oonotey  and  objeotive  rtport, 
you  ^wldi 

1.  be  slniple  and  direot 

2«  be  pertinent  and  doal  with  faots 

3«  be  brtef  (conofM) 

•  Don*t  bm  rspetltiaus* 

•  holude  on^  tiiMs  matters  tiiat  pertain  to  ttie  eass. 

4.  be  oomptote 

5.  hm  ourrenti  glvmg  flia  date  and  time  of  tiie  meidant 

6.  ba  aoourata 

•  Give  a  true  wrlttan  pletura  of  the  Inoident* 

•  Don't  allow  personal  feaUngs  to  enter  into  your  report* 

•  Ba  truftftjl  and  faatualp 

•  Don't  jump  to  eonaluslons.  The  obvious  answer  la  not  always  right* 

7.  ke^  m  mind  who  will  raad  the  report 

•  Wrlta  your  report  at  an  appropriate  raading  laval  for  your 
audlanoa. 

The  following  outUne  of  baaia  oompositiou  standards  wlU  help  you  writa 
a  alearly^wordad  raport* 


1.  Spall  oorr eat ly. 

•  If  you  cannot  spall  a  word,  look  it  up  in  tha  dictionary* 

•  Bamambar^  slmpla  words  maka  the  best  raport  tei^^aga« 

2.  Use  a  worf  raffiar  tiian  a  sentanaa  or  phrasa  If  ona  word  oan 
dasorlba  an  Item  aenuratety,, 

3.  Do  not  usa  rnadloal  or  l^al  terms. 

•  Misused  medlaal  or  l^al  terms  may  become  binding. 

•  You  may  make  a  mistake  in  intent  and  look  fooUsh  m  aourt. 
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1.  OapltaUzai 

•  aU  pv^mr  names  of  peFsona»  plaeesi  and  oi^fuiteat!0n? 

•  tte  first  tetter  of  eaeh  sentenoe 

•  tittoi,  suoh  as  Captain,  nfofessor,  Revapand,  eta. 

•  trade  names  of  produatSi  saotions  of  the  oount^,  and  days  of  tha 
weak. 

2^  Numbarii 

•  CTarlfy  wrlttan-out  numbars  with  numerals,  for  axamplai  fiva  (5). 

•  Use  dollar  and  percent  s^s  ($  and  %). 

•  Plaaa  deaimal  pomts  in  Uia  eorraet  position. 

•  Spell  out  all  fraotions  timt  stand  alonap  for  examples  ona-half, 
one-third. 

3*  Abbreviations  I 

•  Use  tham  with  aKteame  oara  smoe  they  obh  be  mismtarpratad  or 
you  may  forget  what  ttiay  mem. 

•  Use  only  wlde^  aooepted  abbreviations  suoh  as  Mr.,  Dr. 

m  Use  abbreviations  for  identifioatlon  of  erimlnato  when  filling  In 
standard  law  enforcement  forms. 


1.  Use  Aorti  simple^  and  concise  santencas. 

2,  UndarUne  kay  words  or  print  tiiam  in  capitate.  Thm  lets  a  reader 
skim  through  your  report  and  pick  out  specific  items  of  iiitarast* 

3U  ftit  only  one  idea  m  a  paragraph*  A  paragri^h  tiiat  needs  more  than 
SIX  sen/tenaas  la  probably  too  complM. 

4.  When  in  doubt,  start  a  new  paragraph. 

5*  a^ort  sentences  ara  usually  ea^  to  understand*  U  one  of  yours 
contatas  more  than  20  words,  read  it  over  to  be  sura  it  Is  clear. 

For  ]^&ffltyi  you  must  t^e  or  print  your  report.  (REMEMBER: 
WRITE  IT  FOR  THE  RlADERj  Your  final  report  will  be  read  by 
other  mambers  of  tiie  criminal  justice  system*  A  note  or  a  report 
ttat  cannot  be  clMrly  understood  is  worthless  or  mlsleadii^.  Tmm 
your^lf  to  write  with  the  reader  In  mind. 
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Onae  you  have  fmidied  writing  a  ftaal  report,  it  will  bsoome  a  q&l&b  file 
for  ttie  Inaldent  you  have  reports.  TOara  are  oartam  itams  which 
uwaUy  ara  inoludad  in  tiia  oase  fllSp  althwgh  ttia  arrai^amant  of  thasa 
Itams  varlas  widely  from  ona  agenoy  to  another.  Tharefora,  whan  oom- 
pletir^  tiia  final  report,  you  shmild  make  sure  that  aU  itemi  neoeeary 
for  a  oaM  fila  are  inoludad.  The  main  items  in  a  easa  file  ara  fpouped 
mto  five  oatagoriee  as  fo^wsi 

1.  BMt  iteat  Cmformation  9ieat) 

Tliese  Aaets  Identity      inoldent  by  Aowii^  ^a  aaia  number,  data, 
type  of  bioidant,  namas  of  the  main  paopla  involved,  and  nama  of  tha 
r^ortLf^g  officer.  Somatlmas  a  brief  syn^ste  of  the  faote  and  a  note  on 
the  status  of  ihe  case  are  mcluded. 

2.  Bo^  of  the  Bqpwt 

Hiis  gives  a  more  complete  statement  of  tiie  facts  and  supplies  all 
avaOabte  answers  to  tiie  six       questionsi  who,  what,  where,  when, 
how,  tod  why.  Even  though  'Hvhy"  questions  are  difficult  to  answer, 
expert  investigators  have  learned  ttey  are  wortii  the  effort, 

3.  Umtot^mm 

TOis  list  provides  full  names  of  all  the  people  involved,  thefr  home  md 
business  addresses  and  tel^hone  numbers,  and  ottier  aharaoterlstics 
pertln&nt  to  the  incident, 

4.  LfatofB^miaa 

This  list  Itemizes  aU  physical  evidenoe  relevant  to  the  mcident, 

5.  digrams  and  Photagraphs 

C^les  of  all  sketoh  maps,  diagrams,  and  phot^^hs  should  be  inoluded 
m  the  case  file.  Tf  there  are  many,  you  may  want  to  make  a  list  and 
mdloate  tiie  items  by  reference  number  or  letter  as  ^own  belowi 

Attaehment  A,  sketch  map  of  crime  saene 

Attachment  B.  photo  of  de  nme  crime  scene  from  doorway 

Attaehment  C,  photo  of  tiie  scene  looking  due  nortt 


Bavtowtaig  the 

fii  order  to  'Ifet  it  all,"  you  gatiiered  aU  information  and  supplementary 
materials  dwing  the  preparation  st^e.  to  order  to  "mi^e  it  clears"  you 
wrote  the  report  with  the  reader  to  mind  and  foUowed  tte  writing 
guideUnei.  Now,  after  aompilii^  and  writing  the  report,  you  diwld 
review  it  to  make  sure  ym  have  'gotten  it  right,"  You  ^ould  read  your 
final  report  several  times  for  tiioroi^h  editir^. 
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Chaok  eontent  of  the  report  for  "who,"  "what,"  "when,"  "wheFs,"  'T^ow," 
and  "why"  In  relation  toi 

•  sound  fGaioning 

•  faots 

•  iuffialant  Information 

•  whether  faots  need  Interpretatlont 

Cheak  for  olarity  and  logio. 

Cheek  for  proper  s^Uing,  santenaa  struoture,  grammar  and  legibility. 
Even  the  most  oareful  and  eiqperleneed  wite^  make  mistakes.  That  Is 
why  pubUshera  need  editor£^.  Ordinarily,  you  must  be  your  own  editor. 
However,  when  a  report  is  sufflolently  long  and  Involved  to  justly  writ- 
ing a  rough  draft,  ask  your  supervfaor  or  another  officer  to  edit  It 
before  you  make  the  firal  oopy.  Another  person  may  eateh  errors  you 
have  overlooked. 


^nunaiy 


TOree  basle  mottos  of  good  report  writing  arei  Get  It  AU,  Make  It 
Clev,  and  Get  It  Right.  Di  order  to  aehieve  these  three  goato,  you 
should  (1)  prepare  well  by  ooUeoting  and  organizing  aU  necessary 
information,  (2)  write  well  with  the  reader  In  mind  and  use  writing 
guidelines,  and  (3)  review  the  report  thoroughly. 


Now  Mmplate  ttm  review  quertions  banning  m  the  next  page. 
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HMe  your  anmrera  on  a  npamte  AmLt  of  paptf « 
1«  Ust  the  ttirao  mottos  for  go*^  Faport  wrttlnf . 

2.  Mor  to  writlnf  your  reportp  yw  shouU  .  ,  analy^ey 

and  ^  all  neoesttiy  biformatinni  whloh  sliauld  molude  tte 

answeri  to  ttie  six  baslo  quastlons. 

3.  Before  and  while  you  are  writing  an  taveit%ation  report,  you  ahwld 
keep  your  m  mmd. 

4.  hi  order  to  make  your  report  elaari  you  should  oor^ider  six  prinoiples 
of  good  oompoiltlon  when  writing  ttie  report,  I^t  tiiese  six 
prlna^les« 

5.  b  writing  your  report  briaflyi  which  one  of  thm  foUowii^  to  not  a 
guideline  to  be  followed? 

a.  Be  simple  and  dtreet. 

b.  Do  not  repeat. 

c.  bolude  on^  friformation  abwt  the  ease. 
d#  Use  on^  diort  words* 

6.  h  writing  your  report  imuntel^,  whioh  one  of  the  following  is  Mt  a 
guideline  to  be  followed? 

a#  Do  not  deioribe  ywr  feelir^s  about  the  omm, 

b.  Use  your  eommon  sen^  when  witing  ^out  something  you  have 

not  seen  or  heard  # 
Qm  Desorlbe  the  easei  seene,  and  peopto  involved  In  complete  detail. 

d.  Do  not  Jump  to  oonoluslons# 

7.  ft^pose  the  foUowing  paragraph  is  part  of  an  uivestigation  report i 

"Wien  I  arrived  at  the  aocident  soene  the  Jerk  who  hit  the  oar 
which  beloi^ed  to  a  poor  old  lady  had  gone  already.  About  1/4  of 
ttie  car  seemed  to  be  damaged.'* 

Which  one  of  the  following  prmo^les  has  been  correct^  followed? 

a.  l^lbility 

b.  objeotlvity 
o.  conciseness 

d.  puncteatlon  and  number 

S.  As  a  rule,  you  may  want  to  have  about  sentences  in  a 

pari^aph  and  up  to  words  In  a  sentence, 

9.  I4st  flve  common  items  of  a  ease  fUe. 
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10.  Which  Item  of  tha  final  raport  Idantlflss  tha  inoidant  by  showing 
the  oasa  numbar,  tha  nama  of  the  repOFtir^  offloari  and  go  forth? 

a*  faot  diaat 

b,  body 

Op  Ust  of  names 

d«  list  of  avidanoe 

11.  U  you  want  to  writa  a  brlaf  note  on  the  status  of  the  casa,  where 
would  you  write  it? 

a^  fact  ihaat 

b*  body 

a»  dasoriptioni  of  avfdenoa 

d.  iupplamantary  items 

12.  Bi  which  part  of  tha  final  raport  would  you  inoiuda  information  on 
the  six  buio  quastions? 

a#  fact  ihaat 
b«  body 

e.  description  of  evidence 
d.  supplemantary  items 

13*  Whan  you  review  the  final  report j  you  should  cheek  whleh  of  the 
Items  Uited  below?  (ChoMa  aU  corract  answers.) 

a»  clarity  and  logic 

b.  spaUng^  grammarp  and  sentence  structure 
o.  content  for  six  basic  ^estions 

d.  l^ibiUty 

14,  to  toe  sample  report  shown  on  the  following  page,  which  of  these 
general  principles  of  report  writing  Is  violated? 

a.  l^IblUty 

bm  accuracy 

c.  objectivity 
dp  conciseness 
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t  It!       /  f*.  ^^j^  d4J^^  ^p/^TiAjp  a' 

^/^7^^  "^^^pf^^f   ^^a/  .^>^^>^^^ 


15.  Thm  example  given  above  oontalni  (a)  a  grammatioml  error  and  a 
ipelUnf  error,  and  (b)  an  error  in  report  writing  prinolples. 
List  aU  ttMe  errors. 


Oia^  your  ar^wers  with  ttie  eon^t  onK^ovlded  In  the  mmmw 
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1,  Aak  your  mstruotor  for  an  offanse  report  form  and  a  traffio  aooident 
form  your  county  is  Uiing ,   (bsteadi  you  may  want  to  um  the  forms 
maludad  in  this  Student  Guide  as  eKamples  J 

2,  Make  up  hypothetical  oases  with  fletltious  data  for  an  aeeident  and 
a  erime*  You  may  want  to  dlseuss  this  aativity  with  your  Instruator 
and  olassmates. 

3,  Write  a  traffio  aaeident  reporti  an  offense  report,  and  an  investiga- 
tion report* 

4,  Diseuss  your  work  with  your  iMtruetor  and  olassmates. 


K  ywi  feel  wnfl^nt  ttiat  you  have  acdiisyad  tiie  ^Ffwmanee  objadtivra 
for  Otis  umt,      jow  mstruator  fc^  the  posttrat  (h 
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THE  COURTS 


T^lB  of  Caatents 


Unit  As  U*S.  Cottt  ^Btmm/l 
Fedaral  Coittts/1 
fiitroduetion/3 

Tlie  Federal  Court  ^stem/5 
Sumniary/9 
Review  Queitions/lO 

Tlie  Florida  Court  ^stem/13 

totroduc  t  Ion  /1 5 
^Jeatlvea/16 

Thm  Florida  Court  j^item/17 
Summary /2i 
Review  QuestionB/23 

Loeal  Cowts/25 

Ihtroduotion/27 
ObJactivss/28 

'nim  Loeal  Court  System/29 
aimmary/Sl 
Review  Questions/32 


Umt  Bi  Crimii^  AMoa  Fr^*^/33 

Seotlon  Is    Pretrial  Proeessee/33 

Mtroduation/35 

ObJeotlvi^/36 

Tlia  Retrial  Proaess/37 

Summary/40 

Review  Questlons/42 

Saotion  2  s    Itial  Prooesses/45 

MtrodUGtion/47 
ObjeetIvw/48 
nm  Triml  Prooeis/49 
Summary /56 
Review  Questions /5  8 
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Section  2i 


Seotlon  3  s 
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Action  3 1     Posttrial  Proeesies/59 


Ditroduction/61 
03jeGtivei/62 
Posttrial  ProGess/63 
Summary/66 
Review  Questions/67 


Unit  C%  Criminal  taw/69 

Seetion  li     Constitutional  FoundatiQns/69 

Introduetion/71 

CT3jeatives/72 

Constitutional  Foundations/73 

Summary/78 

Review  Questions/80 

Seetion  2i     Florida  Criminal  Law/83 

Ihtrodue  t  Ion /S  5 
M^jeetives/Se 

Itesle  Concepts  of  Florida  Criminal  Law/87 
Crimes  and  Their  Punishmenti/89 
Sumniary/94 
Review  Questlona/95 

Seetion  3i     Florida  Criminal  ?rooedure/97 

Ihtroduetion/99 
tt>Jeetives/100 

Florida  Criminal  Proeedure  Laws/101 
Posteonvletion  Lflws/105 
Summary /107 
Review  Questions/108 


Unit  Di  Juvenile  Courte/109 

Seetion  It    Juvenile  Court  gystem/lOS 

Introduotion/lll 

^Jeotives/112 

Juvenile  Court  System /1 13 

Summary/121 

Review  Questioni/123 

Section  2i    Florida  Juvenile  Court  Laws/12B 

fiitrodUGti0n/127 
Obje0tlves/128 

Florida  Juvenile  Court  Laws/129 

ajmmary/136 

Review  Questioni/138 
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Unit  Ai  n.  S.  Omt  ^^em 


Ask  yew  tateiotor  fw  flia  pratMt  for  ttta  sMtim  (m  A-1).  Aftap  you 
aompMe  Uie  pretratt        imtemtw  wiU  let  you  taow  lAetheF  to  stti^ 
ttta  se^tlmp  to  skip  some  part  of  It,  or  to  t^e  ttie  postt^t. 


A-lpedaralCwifts  ' 
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*nita  unit  wIU  deaoribe  thm  organization  and  f unotion  of  the  federal^ 
state ^  and  Iwal  court  systems. 

"nils  first  section  of  Unit  A,  Fedtral  Courts^  wiU  present  the  desi^i 
wganlMtion^  and  phnosophy  of  ttim  t^e^  Murt  system.  We  wiU  study 
the  basio  asumptions  upon  which  the  oourt  system  is  f^'^^     '  its  eon- 
stitutlonai  baokground^  tiie  various  typss  of  ^urtSi  and  huvv  uiase 
oourts  form  the  struoture  of  the  federal  system. 
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Knowledge  ObjeotiwM 

U^n  completion  of  this  iectlon,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1*  Identify  the  dooument  whioh  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  court  syitem, 

2-  Identify  by  number  the  provision  which  states  the  duration  of  office 
for  a  federal  Judge » 

3p  Identify  eharacterlstiai  of  trial  and  appellate  eourtSj  Including 
geographieal  jurisdiction  and  procedures, 

4.  identify  the  types  of  Jwlsdietion  held  by  the  three  levels  of  federal 
courts. 

5.  Identify  which  court  of  appeals  has  Jurisdiction  In  Florida  federal 
eases, 

6.  Define  the  terms  "original  Jurisdiction^"  "appellate  Jurisdiction,"  and 
"tyranny." 

7.  List  at  least  three  kir^ds  of  eases  the  Supreme  Court  chooses  to  hear, 

8.  List  the  two  main  responsibilities  the  Supreme  Court  must  consider 
in  making  its  decfalons. 
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Hiilosophy  of  tiie  F^sral  Court  %i^m 

Thm  f^eral  court  lyitem  was  established  by  tiie  Constitution  as  one  of 
threa  separate  but  eq^  powars  of  g ovarnmenti  l^islatlve  (making 
laws)|  sxeoutiva  (OTforomg  the  laws)|  and  Judieial  (intarpreting  the  laws 
and  ju^lnf  disputes  involving  laws)^  The  prinoiple  of  cheeks  and 
balances  among  govammental  powars  to  stpangthened  by  tha  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  authority  to  declara  an  act  of  Conp'ass  or  a 
state  law  uneonstitutionaL  TOe  Constitution  Is  considered  the  highest 
law  of  the  land  and  protects  the  freedom  of  the  IndivIduaL 


Cci^titutioiial  ftovblon 

Tha  provision  for  creation  of  the  federal  court  systam  Is  found  in 
^tlcla  m,  Section  1  of  the  United  States  Constltutioni 

"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to 
time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
eourte,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavl  c  and  shaU,  at  stated 
times,  reoelva  for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shaU  not  be  di- 
minished during  their  contlnuMce  in  office," 

The  aipreme  Court  is  the  only  BpmUiQ  court  named  In  the  Constitution, 
The  others  to  be  discussed  In  this  topic,  the  United  States  District 
Courts  and  the  United  States  Cmirt  of  Appeals,  were  later  established 
by  acts  of  Congress.  However,  tha  Constitution  does  imply  the  estab- 
JJishment  of  a  f^terals^am  by  mentioning  both  a  supreme  court  and 
inferior  courts. 

The  provision  in  Article  m,  feetlon  1  that  federal  Judges  '^old  their 
offices  during  good  behavior"  protects  them  from  losing  their  positions 
when  a  new  president  is  elected.  The  president  does  appoint  federal 
judges,  but  only  whan  vacancies  occur.  These  appointments  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  are  considered  lifetime  appointments.  The 
separation  of  Judicial  from  executive  power  Is  clearly  provided  for  in 
this  article. 


T^^esaf  Coiirti 

To  aid  in  our  disGUsslon  of  the  various  court  systems,  let  us  make  some 
diitinctlons  and  clarify  some  terms. 

Pi^t,  let%  consider  trtal  courts  and  q^Ilata  courts.  The  main  differ- 
ence between  them  Is  primarily  function  or  role, 

"nim  toiia  omat  is  rospm^ble  fw  mdd^  the  inltfal  l^il  deoislM  of  a 
criminal  defendants  guilt  or  innocence.  M  this  court  the  litigants 
(those  involved  in  a  lawsuit)  and  witnesses  appear  and  give  sworn  state- 
ments. The  trial  court  must  establtoh  whether  tha  facte  in  a  case  are 
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true*  If  the  facts  are  in  question  or  subject  to  different  interpretations, 
a  Jury  of  citizens  is  ealled  to  make  decisions  concerning  these  facts, 
TOe  Judge  decides  any  iisues  of  law^  such  as  what  facts  and  evidence  are 
admfssable  and  can  be  considered  by  the  jury  In  the  case,  A  Mel  OMfft 
thus  has  OTl^nal  Jwbdlratimii  that  Is^  it  is  the  first  court  to  have  au- 
ttority     power  m  a  caM« 

The  other  type  of  court,  the  ^^Date  raiut^  is  called  by  that  name  be- 
cause ft  hei^  a^walsi  it  has  the  function  of  Fevtewing  ttia  teial  omirt 
rasa«  If  the  defendant  in  a  trial  has  been  found  guilty^  but  feels  s(he) 
has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial,  s(he)  may  appeal  to  the  appellate  court - 
Tlie  appellate  court  then  reviews  the  records  from  the  first  trial  and 
decides  whether  the  trial  court  decision  should  stand  or  be  reversed,  Bi 
some  cases,  the  appellate  court  may  order  a  new  triaL 

^ere  is  no  Jury  In  an  appellate  court,  and  all  decisions  are  limited  to 
errors  of  law  or  errors  in  procedure.  This  court  does  not  consider  con- 
flicts in  the  interpretation  of  facts,  although  it  confirms  that  facts  pre- 
sented to  the  ju^  In  a  trial  court  were  sufficient  to  convict  the 
accused.  TOe  defendant  and  witnesses  also  do  not  appear. 

Not  all  cases  are  reviewedf  the  court  considers  only  those  where  the 
convicted  individual  can  show  that  the  results  of  the  trial  are  question^' 
able,  A  harmless  error  will  not  automatically  lead  to  a  new  triaL  The 
Judge  reviews  the  official  records  of  the  trial  court  and  hears  oral  argu- 
ments by  attorneys,  if  retired, 

Ihe  appellate  court  has  sppeUate  jwmdiettm,  that  is,  auttiorlty  to  eases 
bal^  a^aaled. 

A  second  distinction  in  types  of  courts  is  between  courts  of  mipmrm  Ju- 
rmdlotion  and  Infmor  jurlsdietimp  Usually,  courts  of  superior  Jurisdic- 
tion are  the  appellate  courts  in  a  particular  system.  Article  m  of  the 
Constitution,  as  quoted  previously,  provides  for  establishment  of  the 
aipreme  Court  and  any  Inferior  courts  Confess  deems  necessary.  The 
courts  of  inferior  Jurisdiction  are  the  trial  courts,  Hie  superior  (or  ap- 
pellate) courts  can  override  the  decisions  of  the  Inferior  (or  trial) 
courts, 

Tliis  diagram  shows  the  relationship  among  the  different  courts  and  the 
kinds  of  Jurisdictions  each  has. 


(M^rmmm  JurlsdlotlOT) 
(appaUato  ft  OTiginal  juFisdiotion) 

t 

A^eltete  Courts 
toperiOT  JurtodietiOT) 
(appeUate  Jto-isdictim) 

t  — 

IMti  Cwrts 
dnferior  jwlsdietion) 
(w^nal  Jurtadletion) 
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Ihrnre  are  three  leve^  of  eoufts  in  the  federal  court  system.  Ttiese  are: 

1.  the  United  States  Dlstriet  Courts  (inferior  or  original  jurisdietlon) 

2.  the  United  Stetei  Court  of  Appeals  (luperior  or  appellate  Juris- 
dletlM) 

3.  the  United  States  aipreme  Cwrt  (s^reme  jurlsd lotion), 

A  ease  involvinf  a  signifleant  issue  may  be  passed  upward  through  the 
eourta  by  appeal  from  the  Dtetrict  Court  to  the  Court  of  Appeato  and, 
finaUy,  to  the  Supreme  Court* 

The  prroe^  Im  Initiated  if  a  federal  law  hai  been  violated.  The  defen- 
dant appear  In  the  U^ted  Stat^  Dbtrl^  Ooirt  in  the  state  where  the 
erima  ooourred.  This  court  Is  the  lowest  of  the  federal  courts  and  is  the 
court  of  ori^nal  Jiff Isdiotlon  for  oases  involving  f^eral  law,  the  Consti- 
tution!    citizens  of  different  states.  Ttiere  are  about  90  distrlet 
courts,  with  at  iMst  one  in  each  state.  Florida  has  three  district 
courts.  One  Judge  hears  each  case,  and  a  Jury  may  be  called  for  the 
trial. 

The  next  step  for  a  case  Is  the  United  States  CouFt  of  Appeab  (also 
call^  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  ^peals).  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  has  appel- 
late Jurtadiction  over  oases  from  toe  United  States  Dtatrict  Courts  In  Its 
areeis.  Tlie  Court  of  Appeals  covers  11  geographical  districts,  or  cir- 
cuits*. The  most  recent^  established  circuit  is  the  Eleventh,  «id  it  in- 
cludes Florida,  Geo^Ia,  and  Alabama.  (These  states  used  to  be  included 
in  tiie  Fifth  Circuit.)  Cases  In  ttiese  courts  are  normally  heard  by  a 
panel  of  at  least  two  Judges,  but  no  Jury  Is  called.  Slnoe  such  cases 
often  involve  compleK  l^al  questions,  the  review  process  may  take 
time. 

Thm  hl^eot  court  in  the  federal  systam,  and  the  final  possible  step  for 
^peal  in  a  casa,  is  the  nnitad  States  ^^rame  Court.  Ttie  Supreme 
Court  is  the  only  federal  court  which  has  both  original  and  appellate  Ju- 
rtedlction.  It  has  the  largest  geographical  Jurisdiction,  since  Its  ruUngs 
cover  the  antira  eoimtry. 

The  ^prama  Court  Is  composed  of  nine  Judges,  also  called  Justices.  The 
chief  Justice  Is  elected  by  these  Justices  and  presides  over  the  Court* 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  the  first  woman  to  serve  as  a  Sipreme  Court  jus- 
tice, was  appointed  to  that  post  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  1981, 

In  exercising  original  Jurisdiction,  the  aipreme  Court  has  the  power  to 
hear  disputes  Involving  two  or  more  states,  the  federal  government  and 
ona  or  more  states,  certain  foreign  diplomats,  or  a  state  and  a  foreign 
countey.  Most  cases  of  original  Jurisdiction  In  recent  years  have  been 
dis^tes  between  states.  The  aipreme  Court  may  hear  witnesses  In 
cases  of  original  J'arlsdlction. 

Most  cases  come  under  the  ^prema  Courts  appeUate  Jurtediction. 
These  cases  coma  either  from  tha  United  States  Court  of  ^peals  or 
from  tha  highest  state  courts  (the  state  supreme  courts). 
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Him  Suppeme  Court  may  reeeive  5,300  or  more  petitions  (requests)  to 
review  caies  eaeh  year,  but  it  normally  chooses  to  hear  less  than  half. 
An  appeals  ease  will  be  acoepted  by  the  Supreme  Court  if  at  least  four 
juitieei  agree  to  hear  it.  If  a  petition  is  denied,  the  lower  eourt  deci- 
sion in  the  eaise  stands.  Petitions  accepted  for  review  include  four  kinds 
of  questions, 

1.  those  involving  a  constitutional  issue 

2.  those  of  great  national  importance 

3p  those  where  district  courts  made  conflicting  decisions 
4*  those  involving  an  important  private  right 

The  Supreme  Court  then  reviews  the  case  records  describing  what  hap- 
pened in  the  trial  and  in  the  preceding  appellate  courts.  Attorneys 
involved  can  make  oral  wguments  to  the  Court*  Witnesses,  however, 
are  not  called  when  the  Supreme  Court  is  serving  as  appellate  court,  for 
the  Courts  decision  is  based  30lely  on  the  evidence  already  presented  in 
the  lower  courts*  The  juitlces  then  vote  to  change  or  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  previous  court* 

&ipreme  Court  rulings  are  aonsidered  to  be  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  law,  and  all  are  expected  to  abide  by  them.  However,  there  are 
two  ways  Supreme  Court  decisions  may  be  changed.  First,  a  decision  on 
a  certain  point  may  be  revered  later  by  the  Court  itself  m  society 
otiaiigas.  Second,  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  diaicad  by 
tile  adaption  of  a  new  TOmtitutiOTid  amendmenti  this  has  occurred  only 
four  times  in  our  history, 

Hie  two  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
federal  court  system  are  (1)  to  protect  society  from  criminal  activity 
and  (2)  to  protect  citizens  from  tyranny,  T^ramty  is  the  cruel  and  un-= 
just  use  of  force,  power,  or  authority  by  a  government. 

As  its  first  responsibility,  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  Constitution 
and  interprets  the  laws  of  the  land  so  that  our  society  Is  stable  and  or- 
derly, Di  the  Constitution,  citizens  are  guaranteed  various  rights,  in-- 
eluding  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  A  society  must  re- 
main  safe  and  stable  for  Its  citizens  to  have  those  rights. 

Laws  have  established  the  boundary  between  legal  and  criminal  behavior 
so  that  citizens  are  l^ally  protected  from  the  harmful  activity  of 
others.  If  ttie  court  system  works  swiftly  in  trying  the  wronguoer, 
society  is  protected  In  that  an  appropriate  punishment  discourages 
criminal  behavior.  The  law  does  not  allow  citizens  to  take  advantage  of 
their  freedom  at  the  e^ense  of  others, 

ftotectlng  the  individual  from  tyranny  and  the  misuse  of  governmental 
authority  is  the  second  important  responsibility  of  the  federal  court  sys- 
tem. TTie  Individual's  right  to  certain  freedoms,  espeelally  those  men- 
tioned In  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Is  fitf ther  protected  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
When  a  case  is  brought  before  the  ^ipreme  Court  which  questions  how  a 
particular  law  affects  the  Individual  and  whether  or  not  the  law  threes 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  can  declare  the 
law  constitutional  or  unconstitutional,  to  addition,  since  citizens  are 
guaranteed  due  process  of  law,  the  superior  courts  review  lower  court 
procedures  to  be  sure  the  deoislons  made  were  just  and  unbiased.  In 
oontrait,  consider  countries  with  tyrannical  governments  where  citizens 


have  little  protection  againit  the  whims  of  their  mlers,  A  person  may 
be  deol^ed  a  criminal  for  having  "wrong"  politloal  or  economie  beliefs 
and  may  be  punished  without  due  process  of  law.  Our  aourt  system  is 
meant  to  saf^uard  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  such  tyranny* 

In  recent  yearSi  the  Supreme  Court  h^  been  crltiaiied  for  appearing  to 
protect  the  rl^ta  of  the  accused  at  the  esqpense  of  society^  weU-belng. 
it  is  good  to  keep  in  mind,  however,  that  the  rights  of  aU  citizens  are 
strengthened  when  appropriate  l^al  procedures  have  been  taken  to  pun- 
ish lawbreakers. 

I^Ddi^  a  balanae  betwMn  proteatt^  tim  general  publlo  from  ^une 
and  proteettig  ttie  Mlvldual  from  tyrannic  pro^mitim  is  a  dif f icMilt 
but  QM^^^  ^li^tian  of  tta  f^eral  osmt  ^^am. 


M  we  have  seen,  the  Constitution^  in  Article  ffl,  Section  1,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  court  system*  It  also  strengthens  the 
concept  of  separation  of  powers  by  protectii^  federal  judges  from 
losl^  office  when  presidents  ehange, 

Ihe  foUowlng  chart  illustrates  the  hierarchy  of  the  federal  courts,  the 
number  of  Judges  each  retires  in  trying  cases,  and  the  type  of 
jurisdiction  each  court  hasi 
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to  conclusion.  It  is  the  constitutional  separation  of  powers  mentioned  In 
tile  b^lnnii^  of  thto  section  which  facilitates  the  difficult  task  the  fed- 
eral courts  and,  ultimately,  the  Supreme  Court  have  of  balancing  the 
protection  of  society  and  the  protection  of  the  IndividuaL 


Now  mmplete  thm  ravlaw  ^leatlms  b^innu^  on  the  nart  j^ige. 
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^view  ^mUom  Cm  A-1) 


VMte  yiw  samwBTB  on  a  saparate  ^Haet  of  ^pepp 

1,  Whiah  of  the  following  documents  provides  for  the  estabU^hment  of 
a  federal  court  system? 

a,  the  U,S,  Constitution 

b,  tiie  Decimation  of  Bidependence 

e.  the  Bin  of  Rights,  Fifth  Amendmfmt 
d.  Mapia  Carta 

2p  Which  of  the  following  phrases  most  accurately  desoribes  the 
length  of  time  a  federal  judge  may  hold  office? 

a*  for  a  fow-year  term 

b.  for  a  ten-year  period 

c*  during  good  behavior 

d,  \mtil  a  new  president  takes  office 

3.  Which  of  the  following  most  accurately  describes  the  type  of  Juris- 
diction  held  by  the  tJ.S*  District  Courts? 

a.  apellate  juriidiction  only 

b,  original  jurisdiction  only 

c.  appeUate  and  origmal  jitttadiction 

d,  preliminary  hearings  only 

4*  Which  of  the  following  mMt  accurately  describes  the  type  of  Jiff  is- 
diction  held  by  the  U,S*  Coifft  of  Appeals? 

a.  appellate  Jurisdiction  only 

b*  original  Jurisdiction  only 

c.  appellate  and  original  Jurisdiction 

d.  preliminary  hearings  only 

5,  Which  of  the  following  U*S,  Courts  of  i^peal  has  jurisdiction  in 
Florida  cases? 

a.  Florida  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 

b.  Flfteentii  U*S*  Court  of  Appeato 
0.  Florida  ^preme  Court 

d.  Heventt  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 

6,  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  who  nears  and  decides  the 
cases  in  the  U.S.  Cwrt  of  Appeals? 

a.  a  panel  of  three  Judges 

b.  a  Jury  and  one  judge 

c.  a  federal  frand  Jury 

d.  a  Jury  appointed  by  the  U.S.  aipreme  Court 
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Which  of  tha  following  most  aceurately  describes  the  type  of  juris- 
diction held  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

a.  appellate  jurisdiction 
bm  original  jurisdiction 
o,  preUmlnMy  hearings 

d.  both  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction 

8.  Which  of  ttie  following  best  desarlbes  the  term  "original 
jurtodiction"? 

a*  autoority  to  hear  and  decide  cases  appealed  from  a  lower  court 

b.  authority  to  try  the  facts  and  the  laws  involved  in  a  case  and 
rule  on  guUt  or  Innocence  of  the  aeoused 

0.  authority  to  hmar  preliminary  presentments 
d*  autiiorlty  to  break  new  ground  by  changii^  the  decteion  of  a 
lower  court 

9.  Ltet  two  basic  responsibilities  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  to  bal-^ 
ance  when  making  its  decision* 

10  m  lost  at  least  four  differences  between  trial  courts  and  ^^anate 
Urn  Bi  your  own  wordSj  define  "appellate  Jurisdiction"  and  "tyranny." 


Ciie^  your  ai^wers  with  the  con^t  onm  ^ovidcd  m  ttie  answer 


Block  Hi  T^e  Courts 

Unit  M  n«S.  Cowt  S^am 


^  yw  Imtruetor  for  the  ^trat  fof  Oiis  seetim  (m  A-l).  Aftep  ywi 
eomptete  ttie  ^tat,  jcm  uattustor  wUl  let  you  Imow  whether  to  sti^ 
ttUs  seettMi,  to  sMp  some  E»rt  of  It,  or  to  take  ttie  postt^t. 
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thm  United  States,  a  dual  systsm  of  eourts  has  davelopedi  the  various 
state  systems  and  the  federal  system^  which  you  have  Just  studied. 

Mthough  the  state  systems  are  different  from  eaeh  other^  they  general- 
^  foUow  the  pattern  estabUshed  by  the  federal  system  with  trial  courts 
as  Inferior  courts  and  appellate  courts  for  review. 

section  fopuses  on  the  Florida  court  system^  Its  or^jilzation  and 
functions.  It  also  presents  the  path  for  appeals  and  the  dutleE  of  various 
court  personnel. 
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Upon  eompletion  of  this  seetioni  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  wltten  test: 

1*  Identify  the  ooupt  in  the  Florida  system  having  original  jurisdiGtion 
over  misdemeanors* 

2.  Identify  the  court  in  the  Florida  syitem  having  original  jurisdiotion 
over  felony  crimes* 

3*  Identify  the  courts  which  have  appeUate  jurisdiction. 

4,  Identify  Florida^  court  of  last  resort  on  issues  of  state  law* 

5,  List  the  sequence  of  eourts  through  whieh  an  appeal  would  normally 
flow  foUowing  a  felony  conviction* 

6*  Identify  the  duties  of  the  various  personnel  in  the  court  setting* 

7,  Identify  the  title  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  Florida* 

8*  State  the  number  of  Judges  required  to  hear  a  ease  In  each  of  the 
state  courts, 

9*  List  at  least  three  advantages  of  having  judicial  process. 
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Just  as  the  federal  eoupt  system  was  authorised  by  the  United  States 
C^titutlon,  so  the  Florida  court  system  Is  authorized  by  the  Florida 
Constitution  (Artlole  V,  Section  l)i 

"Ttie  judioial  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  supreme  oourt,  distriot  courts  of 
appeal^  clreuit  eourts,  and  county  eourts*" 


mruatiTO  of  the  Flwite  Slate  ^tam 

Tfte  names  and  fimetions  of  the  eourt  system  urn  similar  to  the  federal 
system  exoept  that  Florida  has  four  levels  of  TOurts,  rather  than  three* 
These  are  supreme^  appellate^  clreuit,  and  county  courts. 

Cmmty  Gwrte 

nie  county  courts  are  the  lower  trial  courts,  ^ere  is  one  county  court 
for  each  of  the  67  Florida  oountles,  and  191  county  court  Judges  who 
serve  four-year  terms.  The  number  of  judges  associated  with  each 
county  depends  on  the  sl^e  of  the  county  and  the  number  of  cases  heard. 
One  Judge  hears  each  case^  usually  without  a  Jury. 

TOe  function  of  the  county  court  Is  to  try  violations  of  county  and  city 
ordinances,  Ineludlnf  traffic  offenses^  mlsdemeaiiors  (1^  serious  crimi- 
nal offenses),  and  civil  disputes  involvir^  $5,000  or  less- 


ee C^euit  Caitfts 

Thm  20  Florito  circuit  courts  are  ateo  trial  courts,  but  each  includes 
several  counties  In  Its  Jurisdiction.  There  are  326  circuit  court  Judges, 
each  serving  a  six-year  term.  One  judge  hears  each  case,  and  the  de- 
fendant may  request  a  jury  trial.  The  number  of  Judges  In  each  circuit 
depends  upon  the  population  and  case  load, 

Tfte  function  of  a  circuit  court  Is  broader  than  a  county  court,  Including 
l^th  original  and  appeUate  jurisdietlon.  It  has  original  Jifflsdiction  over 
the  foUowlngi  (1)  civU  cases  Involving  more  than  $5,000,  (2)  controver- 
sies Involving  Inheritance  (such  as  probate),  (3)  cases  involving  Juveniles 
(such  as  guardianship),  (4)  tox  disputes,  (8)  lm6  dtaputes,  and  (6)  falo- 
nlM.  Ttie  ctcult  court  Judges  also  hear  appeals  from  county  court 
cases.  Because  the  circuit  court  has  original  jurisdiction  over  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  it  Is  said  to  have  general  jurisdiction. 


mtetenisanom  offenses  less  than  felonies  i  generaUy  those  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprteonment  otherwise  than  in  penitentiaries, 

fekMurai  by  Florida  law,  any  crimes  which  are  punishable  by  death  or 
imprisonment  In  the  state  prison. 


As  you  can  Bmm^  the  circuit  courts  are  reaponsible  for  many  kinds  of 
c^es  and  are  the  first  courts  to  as^erlenc©  overload,  Cireuit  court 
judges  face  an  eveF-inGreasinf  work  load  as  the  legislature  passes  new 
laws  to  Inormme  punishment  for  offenses.  For  example^  the  1982 
L^iilatiffe  pMsed  a  strict  set  of  laws  concerninf  drunk  drivers.  Since 
more  people  are  being  arrested  for  drunken  driving,  the  eircuit  court 
judge  must  hear  many  more  such  cases, 

Ttm  ^tetrict  ^iffts  of  A^eal 

Iliere  are  five  district  courts  of  appeal^  located  in  *^llahassee, 
L^eland;  Miami,  West  Palm  Beach,  md  Daytona  Beach*  The  number  of 
judges  varies  from  one  district  to  another,  but  all  use  a  three-judge 
panel  for  the  review  of  cases. 

The  district  courts  review  cases  from  the  cireuit  courts  in  their  respec- 
tive districts.  Since  few  cases  go  on  to  be  reviewed  by  the  state 
supreme  oourt,  the  district  courts  are  the  final  review  in  most  civil  and 
criminal  cases, 

morida  ^^^me  Court 


The  highest  state  court  is  the  Florida  Supreme  Court,  located  in 
Tallahassee,  Hiere  are  seven  justices,  serving  terms  of  six  years.  At 
least  five  justices  must  serve  as  a  panel  to  hear  a  particular  case.  Four 
justices  must  agree  in  order  for  a  decision  to  take  effect.  The  chief 
Justice  is  elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  justices  to  serve  for  two 
years. 

The  Florida  ^preme  Court  is  an  appeUate  court  and  mwt  review  cases 
which  involve! 

1.  the  death  penalty  given  in  the  circuit  court 

2.  questions  on  the  validity  of  a  state  statute  or  provision  of  the  state 
constitution 

3.  action  of  a  statewide  agency,  such  as  the  Ribllc  Service  Commission 
which  sets  utility  service  rates  for  the  state, 

The  Cmirt  may  dmsa  to  review  other  kinds  of  cases  most  often 
involvlngi 

1.  questions  of  p*eat  public  interest 

2.  conflicts  wltfi  U.S.  aipreme  Court  decisions  or  interpretations  be- 
tween various  district  courts  of  appeal  on  the  same  point  of  law 

3.  an  interpretation  of  a  state  or  federal  constitutional  provision. 


One  of  its  ohief  functions  is  to  interprat  state  lawSi  Just  as  the  U.S. 
^prame  Court  interprets  and  Judges  federal  law,  through  the  eourt 
progesi. 


Ttm  Batii  of  an  Agf^al 

As  in  the  federal  syitem,  a  defandant  may  request  that  the  next  hi^er 
court  review  hisi^er  ease  if  the  original  ruling  has  been  unfavorable.  If 
the  issues  Involved  in  a  ease  are  eonsidered  lipiiflaantp  an  appeal  eould 
process  ffirough  the  various  state  court  levels  and  finally  reach  the 
U.S.  &ipreme  Cwirt,  although  the  majority  of  cases  do  not  get  that  f^. 
The  path  for  appeal  of  a  tmlMj  conviction  Is  as  foUowii 


Circuit  Court 
(trial  court) 


case  triedi 
conviction 


appealed 


District  Court 
of  Appeals 

appaaled 

Florida  Supreme 
Court 

appealed 

United  States 
&ipreme  C^rt 

case  reviewed, 

TOnvictlon 

upheld 

Cases  reviewed, 

conviction 

upheld 

Cases  reviewed 

UsuaUy,  conviction  in  a  felony  case  will  be  reviewed  at  least  once  by 
the  Florida  District  Court  of  Appeals.  Most  felony  cases  end  there 
since  the  state  and  United  Stetes  supreme  courts  choose  which  cases  to 
hear.  *^ere  is  no  guarantee  of  a  second  or  Uilrd  review. 

Because  of  their  serlousn^s,  aU  death  sentences  given  at  the  state 
circuit  court  level  Me  reviewed  by  the  Florida  &ipreme  Court,  byp^- 
mg  the  state  district  court.  Unlike  otlier  felony  cases,  which  the 
Florida  ^preme  Court  Aoasas  to  hear,  death  penalty  oases  mtst  be  re- 
viewed by  the  highest  court. 


Aimntagm  of  flie  ^dloial  Wto^m 

Although  a  case  may  move  slowly  through  the  court  system,  the  oppor- 
tunities to  have  a  fair  trial  and  at  least  one  review  upon  conviction  are 
important  advantages  of  our  Justice  system  and  Important  saf^uards  of 
freedom.  A  few  advmitages  are  bb  foUowst 

1.  Itie  process  applies  a  laical  and  systematic  approach  to  a  body  of 
lepil  loiowledge  developed  by  rcMon  and  experience. 

2.  TOe  Judge  provides  appropriate  ^idanoe  based  upon  accepted  court 
principles  and  stcmdards. 

3.  Judicial  decisions  are  reviewed  by  other  Judges  for  evidence  of  indi- 
vidual prejudice,  misconceptions,  or  pubUc  pressure. 

4.  Coirt  records,  which  mclude  case  declsionsi  are  public  so  that  aU 
citizens  have  access  to  them. 

5.  The  l^al  process  provides  opportunity  for  a  fair.  Impartial  Judgment 
from  the  courts. 
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Ju^^-The  judf  ©  is  the  executive  in  ehapge  of  aourt  procedure,  S(he) 
makes  deetaions  based  on  law  and  tradition.  If  the  defendant  ohooses 
not  to  have  a  Jury  trial,  the  judge  wiU  decide  the  innoGenee  or  guilt  of 
the  defendant  based  on  the  faots  of  the  ease.  When  trial  is  by  Jujy,  the 
jury  oonsiders  the  facts  and  deoldes  guilt  or  innocenoe*  The  judge  then 
sentences  the  defendant  found  guilty  and  releases  the  innoeent 
defendant, 

Baniff— Bailiffs  are  poUae  officers  assigned  to  the  courtroom.  They 
preserve  order  in  the  courtroom  under  the  direction  of  the  judge.  They 
caU  the  court  into  session  and  are  responsible  for  the  confinement  and 
security  of  the  prisoners.  In  some  jurisdictions,  bailiffs  are  also  respon- 
sible for  transporting  prisoners  to  and  from  confinement,  although  cor- 
rections officers  usually  do  so.  Bailiffs  are  often  assigned  to  screen 
persons  entering  the  oourtroom  for  weapons, 

CTwk— The  clerk  of  the  eeurt  is  a  clerical  or  stenographic  assistant  to 
the  judge.  S(he)  maintains  the  tedcet  and  court  records  and  supervises 
payment  of  fines  and  filing  fees. 

C^^t  R^orter— The  reporter  is  a  stenotypist  or  stenographic  specialist 
who  records,  often  both  manually  and  eleotronicaUy,  the  transcript  of 
all  testimony,  motions,  and  statements  made  by  witnesses  and  other 
trial  participants,  Tlils  transcript  is  an  Important  document  as  It  Is 
later  reviewed  by  appellate  court  judges,  prosecutors,  and  defense 
attorneys.  It  mt^  be  accurate. 

Ma^tat^— The  magistrate  is  a  judge  who  oversees  the  legal  steps 
which  occur  before  the  trial  process  begins.  Tlic  magistrate  has  au- 
thority to  issue  a  warrant  of  arrest  and  conduct  the  airaignment  (read 
the  charge  and  hear  the  defendant's  initial  answer).  S(he)  conducts  pre- 
liminary hearing  (to  reasonably  determine  that  the  accused  may  have 
committed  a  crime),  binds  the  defendant  over  for  grand  Jury  action  or 
teialp  or  releases  the  defendant  after  setting  a  ball  requirement, 
hiding  over  Is  a  legal  term  meaning  the  accused  is  legally  bound,  or  re-- 
quired,  to  do  something. 

ProseciitOT— TTie  prosecutor  Is  the  attorney  representing  the  state  when 
It  Is  named  in  a  case.  Each  of  the  20  judicial  circuits  is  assigned  an 
attorney,  caUed  a  rtate  attom^p  whose  main  duty  Is  the  prosecution  of 
criminal  defendants  in  the  county  and  circuit  courts  of  that  circuit.  In 
a  criminal  case,  the  state  attorney  prosecutes  (puts  on  trial)  the 
accused  In  the  name  of  "the  people  of  the  state  of  Florida." 

TTie  state  attorney's  broader  duties  include  prosecuting  for  or  defending 
the  state  in  all  civil  or  criminal  cases  in  which  It  is  a  party.  The  state 
attorney  is  the  chief  law  enforcement  official  in  the  circuit  s(he) 
serves. 


dodcat:  calendar, 

wrafgnmmti  In  criminal  practice,  to  bring  a  prisoner  to  the  bar  of  the 
court  to  answer  to  a  criminal  charge. 
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Daf^M  Attdra^=11ie  defei^e  attorney  represents  the  defendant  in 
eourt  uid  pr aiento  the  oase  as  favorab^  as  possible  within  l^al  and 
ethical  bounds.  It  to  a  rifht  of  the  accused  to  have  a  daf ansa  attorney, 
whether  paid  for  by  the  acgused  or  assl^ed  by  the  court  (pubUc  da  fend- 
er). As  a  profasslonal,  the  attorney  puts  aside  his/her  personal  feeUn^ 
and  beliefs  about  the  case.  The  main  role  of  the  defei^a  attorney  is  to 
^ure  that  the  defendants  position  to  Justly  presented  and  that  s(he) 
receives  a  fat  triaL  Tlie  defense  attorney  gives  l^al  counsel  and 
advice  to  the  defendant  throug hout  the  trial  process. 

Hie  pMition  of  pubUo  defender  in  each  ciroult  has  been  established  to 
be  sure  indigent  (pMr)  criminal  defendants  have  a  defense  attorney, 
nito  attorney  to  paid  out  of  pubUc  ftmds. 


aimma^ 


Ttie  Florida  court  system  to  somewhat  simile  to  the  federal  court  sys- 
tem having  trial  courts  as  inferior  courts  and  appellate  courts  as  su- 
perior courts.  M  Florida^  there  are  two  levels  of  trial  courts  and  two 
ap^Uate  courts  i 

Bwte  of  App^l 

APPELLATE  COURTS: 


ftiprsme  Cwrt  of  nwite 

(7  justices) 


(by  choice  of  the  court) 


Mtriet  Cowt  of  A^e^  (5) 
(3-Judge  paneto) 


TRIAL  COURTSi 


(mandatory) 


^reult  Comts  (20) 
(1  Judge  presiding) 
Original  and  Appellate 
Jurtodiction 


(Death 
Penalty 
Cases) 


Counl^  CwFts  (67) 
(1  Judge  presiding) 


Note  that  the  circuit  court,  while  primarily  a  trial  court,  does  hear 
appeato  from  the  oounty  courts  in  some  cases.  Atoo,  note  that  a  death 
penalty  case  to  automatically  appealed  to  the  state  supreme  court* 

The  Judicial  system  has  been  criticised  for  moving  too  slowly  and  overly 
protecting  the  defendwt.  However,  a  democratic  society  guarantees 
ttie  safepiard  of  "due  process  of  law"  through  aU  levels  of  the  Judicial 
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system*  Let*s  peview  the  advantages  of  sueh  a  proee^:  it  is  based  on 
legal  prinaiples  and  reason  rather  than  emotioni  it  offers  the  opportuni- 
ty for  review  of  one»s  casei  It  requires  a  pubUe  trial  with  published 
proceedings, 

Partioipants  in  the  court  setting  arei  the  Judges  bailiff,  olerk  of  the 
court,  court  reporter,  mag Istrate,  proaecutor,  and  defense  attorney.  AU 
have  a  role  in  seeing  that  the  trial  proceeds  legally,  fairly,  and  safely. 


Now  mmplete  ttis  review  qu^tiom  b^bmlng  on  toe  neM  ^gm. 
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Write  jm^  amwars  m  a  seEiarate  s^^t  of 

an  amrw  from  Uia  list  below  vrtiiA  bMt  completes  eaeh  of  the 
sm^m^  1-10*  VMta  Uie  mimb^  HO  an  jam  p^^»  then  in*ita  the 
lAtmt  of  jam  mmmmt  cdioiee  namt  to  tiia  Kntenoe  mimbw,p 
NOTEi  .^mrers  may  be  usad  more  thm  woa« 

^'  haa  original  Jurisdiation  over  miidemeanors. 

2.  The  Florida  Dtetriot  Cwrt  of  A^eals  has  jurisdiotlon. 

3.  Hie  la  said  to  have  general  Jurisdiotlon  beaause  it  hears 
both  oivU  and  criminal  eases, 

4.  Hie  has  both  original  and  appellate  Jurisdiotion  in  the 

Florida  coitf  t  system* 

5.  a  defendant  receives  the  death  penalty  in  the  trial  court,  i(he) 
appeals  to  the  . 


8*  has  original  Juriediction  for  felony  crimes* 

7,  FoUowli^  conviction  in  a  felony  case  not  resulting  in  the  death 
penalty,  the  defendant  first  appeato  to  the  _* 

8,  The  last  possible  court  of  appeals  for  a  felony  is  , 

9*  Most  felony  cases  end  at  the  . 

10.  In  the  Florida  Distolct  Court  of  Appeals,  a  case  is  heard  by 


a.  general  f,  Florida  Circuit  Court 

b*  «i  individual  Judge  g,  appellate 

c.  norida  Supreme  Court  h,  a  panel  of  Judges 

d.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  i.   Florida  County  Court 
a,  original  Florida  Distrlet  Cmirt 

of  Appeals 

Con^ue  numbwuig  your         from  11-17*  llat^  ttie  primary  wurt 
r^i^tf  bOitira  ^ted  on  the  r^t  wltti  ttm  UUm  of  oourt  personMl  Ibt- 
€d  M  ttia  left.  Write  Uie  tetter  of  the  re^oiKlbnity  by  ttie  minibtf  for 
the  title. 

Title  B^omlbUty 

11.  judge  a,  preserves  order  and  safety 

b.  conducts  preliminary  hearing 

12.  bailiff  e.  In  charge  of  court  proceedings 

d.  takes  accurate  transcripts 

13.  elerk 

14.  court  reporter 
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15,  mi^istrate  e*  clerical  asslitant  to  the  judge 
(ohoose  two  f,  representi  the  aeau^d 
duties)                  g,  brings  defendant  to  trial  in  the 

name  of  the  state 

16.  state  attorney        h,  sets  bail  for  the  defendant 

17,  defense  attorney 

18.  Ldit  four  advantages  of  the  judieial  process. 


Oiack  ycur  rnmwmrB  with  Urn  ^rreet  ones  provide  m  Urn  answer  key. 
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Block  Hi  Ilia  Courti 

Unit  Ai  U*S,  Court  ^gtam 


wmpteto  the  ^tet,  y^ff  imtouotDr  wffll  let  you  Imow  whethaF  to  stui^ 
ttite  ss0ttcm,  to  sidp  some  part  of  It,  or  to  take  mm  ^ttat. 


Di        Looai  Cairts  o  ^  <  25 
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Sines  Florida^  lower  court  system  was  raor^nlzed  m  1973,  cwntjimd 
cfrmit  courts  are  now  the  only  looal  oourts  in  the  stete, 

HL^torioaUyp  the  looal  murts  in  the  United  States  have  been  presided 
over  by  JustioM  of  ttia  ^aoa  (J,  P.^)^  and  oonstables  who  were  the  law 
enforcement  officer  of  the  J,  P,  districts,  to  many  counties  and  cities 
throuf hout  ttie  United  States,  these  J.  P.  courte  have  been  replaced  by  a 
^eat  variety  of  lower  court  systems.  Altiiough  there  is  Uttle  struotural 
uniformly  In  these  systemSp  they  usuaUy  carry  out  such  duties  as  Issu^ 
tog  warrmts  wd  pragmtmwtef  setting  bondsi  and  holding  preliminary 
hearhigs  in  felony  cases,  petty  mfjdemeanorsi  and  traffic  cases. 

the  previous  section,  such  looal  courts  as  county  smd  cu?cult  courts 
were  dtecUMed  as  part  of  the  state  court  system.  We  will  consider  their 
internal  organization  and  functions  more  specificaUy  in  tiito  section. 


p^MMtmttti  Bn  informal  statement  in  writing  by  thm  members  of  a 
^and  Jury  to  the  court  that  a  pubUo  offeree  has  been  committed,  from 
their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  without  my  blU  of  indictment  laid 
tefore  them. 


Upon  completion  of  thta  section,  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  teiti 

1.  Identify  the  kinds  of  loeal  eourti  ppesently  in  Florida. 

2.  Identify  In  which  oourt  and  in  whieh  division  a  particular  kind  of 
case  is  first  heard, 

3.  Identify  probable  duties  for  a  county  court  Judge  in  a  imaU,  mediunip 
or  large  county, 

4*  Identify  probable  duties  for  a  circuit  Judge  In  a  small,  medium,  or 
large  county, 

5,  Identify  the  role  of  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  court* 
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Befops  1973,  Florida  had  many  kinds  of  loeal  aourtss  munioipal  (eity) 
eourts,  Justice  of  the  peaoe  aourts,  family  eourts,  poliGe  aoUFts,  and  so 
on.  Many  states  itUl  have  a  variety  of  looal  OQurts*      Florida,  how^ 
ever,  following  the  reorganization  of  the  state  court  syitem,  the  local 
eourts  were  replaced  by  just  twoi  ^nmty  and  oirault  oourts. 

Coimty  Courts 

Each  of  Florida's  67  counties  has  a  county  court,  which  Is  the  trial  court 
for  that  county.  These  courts  have  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
misdemeanor  cases  and  in  all  violations  of  mtmicipal  mi  county  ordi- 
nances. They  also  have  original  Jurisdiction  In  civU  disputes  Involving 
$5,000  or  less.  The  numb^T  of  county  court  Judges  assigned  to  a  partic- 
ular county  depends  largely  on  population  size  and  number  of  cases 
which  come  before  the  court, 

niere  are  several  ways  in  which  county  courts  can  be  organized,  again 
determined  by  such  elements  as  tiie  size  of  the  county  and  the  number 
of  cases,  to  smaller  counties  with  one  Judge,  such  as  Walton,  Franklin, 
Oay,  and  Jackson,  the  ju%e  hears  aU  county  cases,  Bi  sU^tly  larger 
counties  havii^  more  than  one  Judge,  cases  may  be  assi^ed  equally  to 
each,  and  each  Judge  hears  any  type  of  county  case.  Samples  of  or- 
ganization by  judlge  include  Okaloosa  and  St.  Johns  counties. 

Bi  medium  and  large  counties,  the  case  load  may  be  divided  by  kbi&  of 
^msm^  The  court  then  has  various  MiMcm^  Thf$  judges  In  some  coun- 
ties rotate  from  one  division  to  anotheri  in  other  counties  the  Judges  are 
asslpied  to  one  divtelon.  fii  Dade  County,  for  example,  the  county  court 
has  four  divisionsi  the  criminal^  civU,  traffic,  and  magistrate  divi- 
sions. Tlie  criminal  dlvtaion  handles  misdemeanor,  Tlie  clvU  division 
handles  landlord/tenant  disputes^  small  claims  involving  $1,500  or  less, 
and  civil  claims  of  $1,501  to  $5,000,  (Remember  that  civil  disputes 
involving  more  than  $5,000  go  to  the  circuit  court.)  Tlie  traffic  division 
is  in  chaise  of  traffic  violations.  TBie  magistrate  division  is  unique  to 
some  of  the  large  counties.  Because  of  the  la^e  number  of  cases  In 
those  areas,  the  county  magistrate  divtaion  does  certain  pretrial 
processes,  the  first  appearances,  and  arraignments  of  those  who  i 
Jailed  for  any  level  of  crime. 

Di  large  counties,  the  county  court  may  have  several  branches  (disi4ict 
courts)  located  throughput  the  county.  Di  Dade  Countyp  for  example, 
there  are  11  branch  district  courts,  Tliese  courts  hear  all  cases  from 
their  district. 


^fouit  Courts 

As  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  the  circuit  eourts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  involving  more  than  $5,000  and  in  felony 
cases.  The  circuit  courts  have  appeUate  jurisdiction  in  cases  appealed 
from  the  county  courts. 
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The  ge^rephlc^Jifflidlotlon  of  the  circuit  courts  vapies,  again  depend- 
ing on  the  size  of  the  circuit*  Five  Florida  circuits  include  only  one 
large  countyi  for  example^  the  Heventh  Circuit  includes  only  Dade 
County,  and  the  Thirteenth  Circuit  includei  only  HUlsborough  County, 
Ifi  these  large  circuits,  the  duties  are  divided  by  ease  subject.  For  ex-- 
ample,  there  are  87  circuit  Judges  in  the  Heventh  Circuity  and  their 
duties  are  divided  as  follows: 


Ca^^  handled  or 
Divmm  or  tiUe  No.  of  ju^^s  dutlra  ^^Igned 

•    chief  judge  1  administers  and 

coordinates  all 
circuit  cases 


•  criminal  division 
9    oivn  divteion 

©    juvenile  division 


probate  division 


17 
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felony  cases 

property  disputes,  tax 
dbputesj  divorce  cases, 
civU  disputes  involving 
more  than  $5,000 

cases  involving  juve- 
niles, such  as  deUn-- 
quenoy,  dependenoy, 
child  neglect,  child 
abuse 

cases  involving  wiUs 
and  inheritance 


Other  circuits  include  several  count ieSp  Again,  the  number  of  circuit 
court  Judges  asslpied  to  each  county  depends  on  population  and  number 
of  cases.  Some  counties  have  several  circuit  court  Judges,  and  some 
have  no  regular  circuit  court  judfe*  TOe  circuit  courts  in  each  circuit 
form  a  i^twork,  and  the  case  assl^ments  and  work  locations  are  coor- 
dinated by  the  dilaf  Ji^e  of  the  oirouit.  Let  us  ItoR  at  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit as  an  example.  Tdiere  are  six  counties  In  the  circuit.  Franklin, 
Liberty,  and  Qadsden  counties  have  small  populations  and  no  ^Tiome" 
circuit  court  judge.  Jefferson  and  Wakulla  counties  have  one  circuit 
judge  each,  and  this  Judge  hears  all  circuit  court  cases.  Leon,  the  big- 
gest county  in  the  circuit,  has  six  judges.  Thm  Leon  circuit  court  is  or- 
ganized by  divfalon  and  includes  the  foUowingi  civfl,  felony,  probate, 
and  juvenile.  A  Judge  in  Leon  County  Is  assigned  to  a  division  and  hears 
any  of  those  cases.  The  chief  Judge  assipis  the  judges  as  necessary 
vound  the  circuit. 

Let  us  look  at  one  more  example,  the  smaU  Third  Circuit,  rais  circuit 
Includes  seven  counties.  'Hiere  are  four  circuit  court  judgesi  each  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  noncriminal  work  in  his/her  home  county  and  assists  in 
one  other  county.  These  judges  rotate  in  each  of  four  geo^aphic  areas. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  variety  In  number  and  organmation  among 
the  local  courts,  to  conclusion,  we  can  see  that  the  greater  the  number 
of  cases  in  a  courts  Jurisdiction,  the  greater  the  number  of  Judges  as- 
signed to  it,  and  thus  the  more  divisions  (by  kinds  of  cases)  are 
neeessary. 
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1,  '^ee  examples  of  oounty  eourt  organization  i 


All  oases 


Civil  Division 
Cr^niinal  Division 


Traffio  Division 

Civil  Division 

Criminal  Division 
(mi^ameanors) 

Magistrate  Division 


2.  Three  eKamples  of  oirouit  court  organization 

r 


AU  aaiei 


Civil  Division 

Criminal  Division 
(felonlai) 

Probate  Division 


Civil  Division 

Criminal  Division 
(feloni^) 

Probate  Division 

Juvenile  Division 


3.  Judges^  reaponsibiUties: 

Itie  responsibilitiea  of  individual  local  judges  range  from  hearing  aU 
kinds  of  cases  In  an  area  to  hearing  only  one  kind  of  case  per  area. 
In  some  oircultSf  Judges  rotate  into  different  geographioal  areas  and/ 
or  into  different  divisions  of  the  court*  The  chief  judge  of  tiie  oIt'- 
cult  has  tile  responsibility  of  coordinating  and  organizing  the  cases 
and  the  caseload  within  the  circuit* 

4.  Kinds  of  cases  heard  In  bott  court  divisions  (lai^e  court  systems)i 
Coim^  aourts 

Civil  Dlvtaioni  landlord/tenant,  smaU  elaimi,  disputes  less  than 
$5,000 

Criminal  Divteloni  misdemeanors 

Traffic  Divisions  traffic  violations 

Magistrate  Division  i  pretrial  processes  for  people  jailed 

^Kult  courte 

ClvQ  Divteion:  property  dlsputesp  tax  disputes,  divorce  casesi  olvU 
disputes  Involving  more  than  $5,000 
Criminal  Divteions  felony  cases 

Juvenile  Divisions  delinquency,  dependen^i  child  n^leot,  chUd 
abuse 

debate  Division  i  wills,  iiAeritance 


Now  ^mplete  the  KVlew  quMttcm  b^tamli^  mt  the  nert  page* 
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Write  fom  amw m  a  ea^rate  di##t  of  paper. 


1,  List  the  two  kinds  of  loeal  courts  and  the  relationship  between  the 
two, 

2p  Give  examplei  of  how  a  sm^  and  a  la^e  eounty  eourt  mlf  ht  be  or- 
ganizedj  and  explain  what  kinds  of  eases  the  judges  hear, 

3*  Give  examplei  of  how  a  emidl  and  a  lai^  olreuit  oourt  might  be 
organized. 

For  qamttoim       mateh  ttie  ^^€s  of  mmm  Ust^  Mow  wltti  ttia  oourts 
and  di^imm  mhwrn  ttmy  woiad  tbst  hm  heai^.  Write  ttie  latter  of  the 
oomt  divblm  numbtf  of  typa«  Asume  ttiat  th^a  ^^ae 

are         heard  In  a  luf^  emmty^ 
NOTBs  Ai^w^  may  be  iMd  more  than  onoe«, 


T^^^  of  CBm 

4,  felony 

5,  divoree 
6*  ohlld  neglect 
7»  misdemeanor 

8.  small  elaims 
($1,500) 

9,  landlord/tenant 

10,  Briefly  eKplain  the  role  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  oirouit. 


Cmff  t  Bi^  Diwlon 

a,  eounty  eourti  civil  division 

b*  county  court,  criminal  division 

c.  eirouit  court,  felony  division 

d.  county  court,  traffic  division 

e.  circuit  court,  Juvenile  division 

f.  eirouit  court,  civil  division 


Che^  yow  m^wen  mOi  the  ^naot  on^  provide  in  the  or^wer  key« 
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Bloek  Hi  Thm  Courts 

Unit  Bi  Aimlnal  Aistioa  Proems 

&edm  Is  Pretrial  Ftoo^^m 


H  ycur  ustaietoF  tw  the  pratMt  f«  ttita  watim  (m         After  you 

csomplata  the  pratMtp  ycm  Imtouator  will  let  yeu  kiiow  whaUier  to  stad^ 
ttita  seottcHip  to  sl^  some  put  of  ttt     to  t^e  ttia  poettat^ 


Hs  B-1  Pretrial  R-oeesies      ^  "^"^  ^  ^  _   -  — -    -  - —  
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Bi  tiiis  uniti  we  wlU  present  ttia  vitrioiis  prooaduras  of  the  judieial  sys- 
tem Involving  th#  defsndant,  Thm  criminal  Justioe  process  of  th©  court 
system  can  be  divided  Into  three  main  prooass^i  pratrlal;  trials  and 
posttriaL 


la  Section  It  ftatrial  Rpocews,  wc  will  ermine  those  processes  of  the 


Upon  eompletion  of  this  seotion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
nn  a  written  teiti 

1.  Identify  the  three  functions  of  the  magistrate  presiding  over  the 
preientment  of  an  aacuied  person* 

2,  Identify  the  purposes  of  eaeh  of  the  pretrial  prcoedures* 

3*  Identify  the  purpoiej  si^^e,  prooedures,  and  the  two  possible  vote  out- 
oomes  of  the  grand  jury  In  Florida* 

4.  List  and  define  the  most  common  pleas  which  accused  persons  enter, 

5,  Identify  four  common  t^es  of  pretrial  defense  motions  and  the 
situations  or  reasons  for  malcinf  them* 

6*  Identify  definitions  for  the  following  vocabulary  and  terminol<^y 
used  in  this  seetions 

•  presentment 
m  binding  over 

•  an  information 

•  released  on  onefe  own  recognizance 

•  to  waive 

m  indictment 

m  true  biU  of  indictment 

•  no  blU 

•  venue 
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IIj  B-t  Pretrial  Processes 


The  Atrial  Froo^ 


Following  the  investigation  of  a  arlmsi  the  arrsst,  and  the  booking  of 
ttim  iuspeet  (dISQUSied  in  other  miiti)|  oontrol  of  the  suapeet  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  exeeutive  (poUce)  to  the  judioial  (oourt)  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. Before  the  trial  ItseU,  there  are  five  pMilble  prooeduresi 
eaoh  ^f^uarding  the  rights  of  the  aoeusedi 

m  preientment 

•  prelirninary  hearing 

•  grand  Jury 

•  arraignment 

•  pretoial  hearings 

to  Florida,  only  180  days  may  elapse  between  the  arrest  and  the  trial  In 
felony  oases> 


n^SCTtment 

Resentment,  or  the  defendants  first  appearanoe  before  a  magbtrate 
Qudge),  must  take  plaee  in  Florida  within  24  hou^  of  the  bookmg« 
n^mtiDCTt  ta|  essentlaUyi  ttia  ^nst&t  of  ttia  aeeused  from  tbs  sx^m- 
tive  braneh  of  govmmmmat  to  ttie  Ji^oU  The  magmtrate  ex- 

plains the  situation  olearly  to  the  auoused  iuid  must  repeat  the  advising 
of  the  charges  and  the  oonstitutional  ri^ts,  whioh  the  poUee  should 
have  a^eady  ej^lamed  several  times.  Ilie  m^lstifate  may  set  the 
amount  of  bond,  advise  the  aooused  of  the  right  to  oounseli  and  appoint 
a  pubUo  defender  if  the  aooused  oannot  afford  private  oounseL  If  the 
offense  is  not  a  felony,  the  aooused  is  usuaUy  released  at  this  time  after 
posting  the  appropriate  appearanoe  bond,  to  some  instancesi  tiie  release 
b  on  hte/her  "own  reeogni^anoe.^^  When  nlMsi^  on        own  Feaogni- 
zanoSi  the  aooused  promises  to  appear  In  oourt  when  required* 


neUmuiwy  Hear^ 

to  Florida,  the  defendant  in  a  felony  ease  must  be  given  a  preliminary 
hearing  within  seven  days  following  the  presentment.  Hie  primary  pur- 
pose of  thte  hearing  is  to  determine  if  there  is  suffleient  evldenoe  for 
beUevIng  that  ttie  aooused  oommitted  the  orlme  as  charged.  ThB 
magistrate  hears  the  details  of  the  ease  and  determines  whether  the 
facts  support  reasonable  probability  of  gaOX  or  the  accused  seems  inno- 
cent. ThiB  step  protects  the  rights  of  the  accused  from  arbitrary  arrest 
since  someone  whose  Innocence  could  quickly  be  determined  here  would 
be  released. 

ftoof  of  guilt  is  not  required.  If  there  is  likelihood  of  guUt,  however, 
the  magistrate  has  three  choices  in  felony  cases, 

#    First  I  s(he)  can  bind  the  defendant  ovtf  for  a  trial  in  circuit  court, 
IMidli^  Qy&  b  a  l^al  term  meaning  the  accused  to  l^a^y  bound,  or 
requ^ed,  to  do  somethmf ,  to  this  case,  the  accused  must  appear  in 
court  at  the  appointed  time. 


m    Seeond,  the  magistrate  can  bind  the  ease  over  to  a  grand  jury  for  in-- 
veitigation  and  indictment  (see  below). 

#    Hiird,  tiie  magistrate  can  dismisi  the  ease,  at  which  time  the  state 
(prosecuting)  attorney  may  re-examine,  and  pMsibly  refile  or  amend, 
the  charge*  Itie  state  attorney  would  then  file  an  information*  An 
'tofonnatlwi'*  Is  a  formal  eharg e  stating  that  the  named  person  has 
eommltted  a  specific  offense^  with  an  offer  to  prove  that  fact  in 
court, 

Bi  most  Jurisdictions,  misdemeanor  prosecutions  b^in  with  the  filing  of 
an  information  I  a  grand  jury  Is  not  necessary, 

Florida,  the  pubUe  defender  system  assures  that  all  defendants  have 
defenders  when  they  reach  the  preliminary  heari^,  even  if  they  cannot 
afford  private  counsel*  Mthough  this  hearing  can  be  mived  (voluntarily 
given  up)  by  the  defense,  it  is  usu^ly  a  good  opportunity  to  discover  the 
stated  case  against  the  accused  in  order  to  plan  an  appropriate 
strategy. 


Hie  function  of  the  grand  Jury  Is  to  saf^uard  the  individual  from  arbl- 
trary  confinement  and  prosecution,  Thm  grand  Jury  screens  felony  cases 
sent  to  them  by  the  magistrate  and  votes  on  whether  they  should  go  to 
trial.  This  step  protects  individuals  from  overzealous  prosecutors. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  the  grand  jury  procedure  Is  not  a  trial, 
and  It  does  not  judge  the  defendant.  Rather,  Its  specific  purpose  is  to 
decide  whether  or  not,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented,  the  accused 
should  be  Indicted*  An  indictment  (pronounced  in-dite-ment)  is  an  accu- 
sation in  writing  by  the  grand  Jury,  charging  that  a  person  has  done 
some  act  or  been  guilty  of  some  omission  which,  by  law,  is  a  crime, 

to  Florida,  a  grand  Jury  consists  of  18  cltiEens  chosen  from  the  com- 
munity voting  pool*  Unlike  a  trial,  only  the  stated  side  is  presented, 
Thm  prosecutor  tries  to  present  enough  evidence  to  persuade  the  grand 
Jury  tiiat  the  accused  is  probably  guilty  and  should  be  tried* 

The  accused  does  not  appear,  and  no  defense  Is  given.  All  grand  Jury 
hearings  are  secret,  since  some  aU^atlons  (statements  of  accusation) 
may  never  be  proved  and  could  damage  formal  trial  proceedings.  Wit- 
nesses are  caUed  but  are  not  cross-examined. 

After  hearing  the  prosecutor's  evidence,  the  grand  Jury  votes  on 
whether  or  not  the  case  should  go  to  trial*  If  the  accused  does  not  seem 
to  be  innocent,  then  the  grand  Jury  agrees  to  "a  true  bU  of  Indictment" 
by  majority  vote.  Thm  defendant  would  then  move  to  the  next  pretrial 
stage— toe  arralpiment.  No  one  can  be  tried  for  a  federal  crime  with- 
out a  grand  jury  indictment* 

If  the  Jury  does  not  agree  on  an  indictment,  it  votes  "to  bm*"  TOIs  does 
not  mean  the  accused  Is  acquitted  or  found  innocent*  It  simply  means 
there  is  not  enough  evidance  for  an  indictmant,  Hie  matter  is  automat- 
ically dismissed.  However,  If  more  evidence  of  guilt  is  gathered  later, 
the  case  may  be  presented  to  another  grand  Jury. 


TTie  arraipiment  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  accused  in  the  court 
where  trial  proceedings  wUl  be  conducted.  Here  the  acoused  is  given 
the  opportunity  to  plea,  or  answer,  the  accusation.  It  is  held  in  open 
court  and  b^ins  with  a  reading  of  the  complaint  (from  the  preliminary 
hearing)|  the  indictment  (from  the  ^and  jury)^  or  the  information  (from 
the  prosecuting  attorney).  The  accused  is  once  again  advised  of  his/her 
constitutional  ri^ts,  includii^  the  right  to  coimsel  and  the  protection 
against  self^ncrimination,  *nie  plea  may  bei 

a.  &iflty  as  charged,  or  guilty  of  a  lesser  offense*  The  lesser  charge 
ple^  are  common  in  Florida^  overloaded  courts  and  usuaUy  result 
from  plea  bargaining  between  tiie  defense  and  pro^cution*  &ich 
pleas  are  usually  accepted  to  save  court  trial  time.  Thm  guflty  plea 
may  not  be  accepted  if  the  judge  feels  toat  Justice  would  be  better 
served  by  a  triaL  m  some  situations,  the  Ju^e  may  beUeve.  the  of- 
fender has  not  understood  the  consequences  of  tiie  guilty  plea,  or 
that  the  plea  was  not  completely  voluntary,  fii  otiier  situations,  the 
judge  may  not  accept  a  plea  of  guilty  to  a  less  serious  offense  be- 
cause s(he)  believes  the  offender  should  be  tried  for  the  major  crime 
instead.  If  the  judge  accepts  the  guilty  pl^aj  s(he)  sets  a  date  for 
sentencing^  usually  aUowIi^  enough  time  for  presentence  investiga- 
tion. No  trial  is  necessary. 

b.  Not  gunty.  If  the  accused  enters  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  the  judge  sets 
a  trial  date,  and  both  sides  prepare  their  cases.  If  the  defendant 
does  not  reply  to  tiie  question,  "How  do  you  plead,"  the  plea  of  not 
guflty  is  assumed. 

c.  Note  rontei^re  (NO-lo  kon-TEN-de^e).  LiteraUy,  it  means  ^  will 
not  contest  it."  TTils  plea  is  not  a  direct  admission  of  guilt  but 
means  the  defendant  will  not  contest  a  declaration  of  guilt  and  pre- 
fers not  going  to  trial.  It  is  ttien  treated  as  a  guilty  plea  for  pur- 
poses of  criminal  prosecution.  Hie  advantage  is  that  this  plea  is  not 
acceptable  as  evidence  of  guilt  in  any  civil  suits  growing  out  of  the 
same  circumstances,  TTius,  a  victim  would  stUl  need  to  prove  the 
case  if  s(he}  wanted  to  collect  for  civU  dami^es. 

ft^Msl  He&rii^ 

Pretrial  hearings  provide  the  defense  an  opportunity  to  file  motions 
which  may  affect  the  upcoming  trial,  Thm  defense  can  file  many  kinds 
of  motions  to  verify  that  a  trial  is  necessary  and  that  it  will  be  jwit  and 
fair.  Some  common  motions  which  protect  the  accused^s  rights  iriCludei 

a.  Motion  for  Ow^e  of  VOTue.  Vteua  refers  to  the  location  of  th  % 
trial.  An  advantage  of  holding  the  trial  in  the  area  where  the  crime 
occurred  is  its  convenience  for  appearance  of  witnesses,  the  defen- 
dant, and  others  connected  with  the  case.  However,  if  the  defense 
believes  there  is  strong  bias  i^ainst  the  accused  which  prevents  a 
fair  trial  in  the  community,  it  may  file  a  motion  to  chanfe  location. 
For  example,  if  the  local  news  media  have  pubUshed  details  of  the 
case,  community  members  may  assume  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused  before  the  trial  takes  place. 
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b.  Hotton  to  S^MMta  Cc^f^dants,  If  th#pe  are  two  or  more  eo- 
daf endants,  the  defense  attorney  for  the  one  who  aUagedly  played  a 
l^ser  role  m  the  orlme  may  file  a  motion  to  separate  codefendanto 
so  that  eaeh  is  tried  separately. 

e,  Motf m  to  a^rss  E7id»ae.  If  the  defense  believes  physical  evi- 
denoe  has  been  obtained  UlegaUy,  s(he)  will  file  a  motion  to  exelude 
ttat  evldenoe  from  triaL  Evidence  gathered  during  an  ill^al 
searohj  for  eKample^  is  not  admlssable. 

d,  Motim  to  S^pfw^  a  Oonf^^cm.  It  the  defense  attorney  iiispeeti 
that  the  defendant  eonf essed  to  the  orlme  without  understanding  the 
implications  of  doing  so  or  was  forced  to  eonf  ess,  sChe)  may  file  a 
motion  to  suppress  a  eonfession, 

e,  Motioo  to  UBmmB  ttia  ^sa.  The  defense  may  file  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss the  case  when  the  indictment  does  not  actually  present  a  crimi- 
nal violation  or  evidence  was  not  legally  obtained « 


&immaFj 
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M  this  section  you  have  studied  the  pretrial  process  a  suspect  goes 
through  after  being  arrested  ^  TOere  are  five  possible  pretrisl  proce- 
dures desired  to  protect  the  accused  indlviduars  rights  after  arrest i 

la  preMntment  before  a  magistrate  who  e^laiM  the  charges 

2,  pfeUmumy  ha^i^  where  the  magistrate  determines  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  charge  the  accused 

3,  grmd  Jury  hearing  which  screen  felony  cases  to  decide  upon  Indict- 
ment or  not 

4,  ana^^^t  In  the  appropriate  trial  court  where  the  accused  re- 
sponds to  the  charges  by  entering  a  plea 

5*  pMMal  h^tfmg  where  the  defense  may  fUe  motions  to  affect  the 
course  of  the  upcoming  trial 

to  felony  cases,  the  magistrate  mays 

It  bind  the  accused  over  for  circuit  court  trial 

2.  send  the  case  to  a  grand  Jury  for  Investi^tion  and  Indictment 

3.  dismiss  the  case. 

If  a  grand  jury  Is  called.  It  must  reach  one  of  two  possible  decisions : 

1.  a  '^rue  bill  of  indictment"  if  the  accused  seems  ^Ilty 

2.  "no  bill"  if  the  evidence  for  Indictment  Is  unconvincing 

There  are  three  pleas  available  to  a  defendant  who  Is  arraignedi 

1,  guUtyj  either  as  charged  or  of  a  l«ser  offense 
2p  not  piUty 

3.  nolo  contendere,  where  the  defendant  does  not  contest  a  declaration 
of  pjllt  although  s(he)  has  not  confessed  to  the  crime 

Once  a  defendant  has  ^en  formally  charged  through  an  information  or 
an  Indictment  and  has  entered  the  appropriate  plea  at  his/her  arraign- 
ment, the  defense  attorney  may  make  various  motions  at  the  pretrial 
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hearing  wWeh  ean  affect  the  course  of  the  tpial  to  come.  Five  common 
defenae  motions  are: 

It  change  of  venue  or  location 

2,  separate  codefendants  if  one  played  a  minor  role  in  the  crime 

3,  suppress  evidence  obtained  illt^ally 

4,  iuppreii  a  confession  obtained  under  suspicioui  circumstances 
5*  dismiss  a  ease  if  charge  or  evidence  Is  ^estlonable, 

Ihe  foUowir^  chart  iummarizes  the  pretri^  procedures  discussed  in  this 
sectioni 


Fretrial  Fatii  of  a  Criminal  ^sa 


Presentment 


Preliminary 
Hearing 


^*a  complaint" 


Prosecuting 
Attorney 


"an  information" 


^*an  indictment" 


Qranc 

i  Jury 

Wobable 
Guilt 

Guilt  Not 
^obable 

I  Later 
I  Evidence 

I 
I 
I 

•--1 

"no  biU"    I  Set 
F^ee 


The 

Arraignment 


ftetrial 
Hearings 


Now  complete  the  rsvlew  vm^ticHis  b^nming  m  mm  nart  pi^a. 


Write  ymv  asmw&B  on  a  M^urate  diset  of  ^^er. 

1.  List  at  least  touF  duties  or  fimctiQns  of  the  magistrate  preiiding 
over  the  presentment, 

2,  In  Florida,  the  slie  of  the  grand  jury  isi  (Choose  the  dorreet 
answer*) 

a.  12 

b.  15 
18 

d.  20 

Qumtims  3^  arm  abmit  Urn  pwid  jury.  &idi<Mt#  whether  eadi  stat^ 
mant  is  true  ot  ta3m  by  writu^  T  w  F  on  yow  ^per. 

3e  The  grand  Jury  judges  the  aoeused, 

4*  The  grand  jury  hears  both  sides  of  the  ease* 

5.  All  grand  jury  hearings  are  closed  to  the  publie, 

6.  The  vote  of  the  grand  jury  leads  to  either  an  indictment  or  a 
warrant. 

Fw  eaeh  pretrU  ^oeedws  numborad  T-ll^  ahoose  at  least  mm  of  its 
pmpQsmf  identlf iad  hf  ttia  letter  balow.  (Hm  ^ooedijff^  ara  not  in 
wdar.) 

7.  pretrial  hearings 

8.  preUmlnary  hearing 

9.  the  arraignment 

10.  the  grand  jury 

11,  presentment 

a,  to  deelde  the  guilt  or  Innoeenoa  of  the  aecused 

b,  to  give  the  ac&usad  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  plea  in  response 
to  the  charges 

c,  to  safeguard  rights  of  the  aeoused 

d,  to  pass  control  of  the  accused  from  the  eKecutive  to  the  judicial 
branch  of  government 

e,  to  insure  that  the  trial  will  Include  only  fair,  legal  evidence 

£.  to  decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  believing  the 

accused  may  have  committed  the  crime 
g.  to  decide  whether  a  trial  should  be  held 
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12,  The  procedures  listed  above  (7*11)  are  not  in  proper  order.  Put 
them  in  order  chronolofieally  (whiah  ocours  firstj  saoondp  third, 
etej, 

13,  List  and  define  the  OiFee  most  eommon  pleaa  defendants  make. 

Fot  ttie  dtimtiois  Ust^  bdow  (1^16),  ^t^mm  ttie        of  ^eMiA 
motlm  w hicti      tefene  m^t  ffla. 

14,  The  role  the  defendant  playerii  in  the  Qrime  may  have  been  minor 
oompared  to  the  rolei  of  othej^. 

15,  The  looal  newspaper  and  tele  vision  stations  have  given  much  pub- 
Uelty  to  the  orlme, 

16,  While  in  poUee  eustody,  the  defendant  admitted  s(he)  oommitted 
the  orime,  but  said  It  was  an  aooident. 

a.  motion  for  change  of  venue 

b.  motion  to  suppress  evidence 

c,  motion  to  suppress  a  confession 

d,  motion  to  ieparate  codefendants 

Fw  €p^^a^  17-24^  mateh  ttia  twrntaolc^  m  the  toft  with  Urn  hmt 
daflinlUm  on  ttie  ri^»  Write  mm  letter  of  ttie  dan^tion  by  the  number 
fw  Om  term. 


T^ms 

17*  venue 

18,  binding  over 

19,  an  indictment 

20,  no  bill 

21,  to  waive 

22,  to  release  on 
one's  own 
reco^lzance 

23,  an  information 

24,  presentment 


Definition 


a. 
b, 

0. 

d. 


f. 


h. 


one  possible  result  ol  the  ^and  Jury 
vote^  recommending  a  trial 
to  voluntarily  give  up  some  right 
place  or  location 

must  take  place  within  three  days  following 
first  appearance 

defendant  is  releasedi  but  promises  to 
appear  In  court  when  required 
a  format  charge  filed  by  the 
prosecutor  whioh  leads  to  a  trial 
a  grand  jury  vote  indicating  that  there 
Is  not  enough  evidence  for  a  jury  trial 
first  appearance  before  a  judges  when 
Jurisdiction  passes  from  the  executive 
(enforcing)  branch  to  the  Judicial  branch 
Judge  determines  next  procedurei  whioh  the 
defendant  is  then  legaUy  required  to  do 


CSmk  ycHff  BimwBtB  iriOi  ttia  mrrMt  on^  pfovidad  in  the  aroww  kmfm 
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Bloek  m  Thm  Courts 


Aric  your  Imtruator  for  ttie  pratwt      this  Mottm  to  M)^  After  you 
eomplata  tiia  pKtMt,  ywr  jmtmator  wUl  let  you  ICMw  f^ether  to  study 
HkiB  smtim,  to  s^  some  pwt  of  It,  w  to  taka  the  posttrat^ 
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All  pFetolal  prooesses  discusaed  In  the  previous  seetion  are  safeguards 
for  the  defendant.  K  the  defendant  is  found  to  be  innocenti  i(he)  may 
be  released  after  any  of  tiiese  procedures. 

However,  If  aU  the  pretrial  prooesses  indicate  that  the  defendant  may 
be  guilty,  tiien  the  ease  goes  to  trials  OMy  it  guUt  is  est^Ushed  beyond 
reaTOnabie  doubt  will  tiie  person  be  sentenaed« 

In  ttils  section,  we  wiU  review  some  of  the  personnel  Involved  in  the 
trials  and  then  we  wlU  describe  the  courtroom  settii^  and  the  processes 
of  the  trial  Itself. 
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Objaotl¥ss 


U^n  Gompletion  of  this  iectlon,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1*  Identify  the  prineipal  roles  and  responslbilitiei  of  the  judge,  the  jury, 
the  proieautorj  and  the  defense  attorney  in  a  jury  trlaL 

2*  Identify  the  defense  attorney^  l^al  and  ethieal  responsibility  to 
his/^er  eUent, 

3,  List  and  eKplaln  briefly  the  two  kinds  of  challenges  used  In  jury 
ieleotion* 

4,  Identify  the  four  kinds  of  questioning  which  a  witness  may  undergo 
and  the  differenees  among  them, 

5,  List  two  motions  the  defense  often  makes  when  the  state  has  com- 
pleted its  OBBBm 

6,  List  and  explain  three  eharaeterlsties  of  admissable  evidence  and  of 
nonadmissable  evidence* 


7,  Identify  the  correct  use  of  the  following  vocabulary  and  terminol^y 
used  in  this  section: 


•  charging  the  Jury 

•  polling  the  Jury 
m  hung  jury 

o  directi  real  and  circumstantial  evidence 

•  to  extradite /extradition 

•  to  acquit/acquittal 
m  to  rebut/rebuttal 

•  Jurisdiction  over  the  person 
m  voir  dire 

•  dir¥cted  verdict 


850 
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the  Tti^  Pto^^ 


Central  to  the  ppoteotion  of  individual  rights  is  the  trial  proGess,  where 
the  Qharfes  gainst  the  individual  ar#  pubUoly  made  elsar,  and  both 
sides  (tte  prosaoution  and  the  defense)  present  tiieir  a^ments  before 
an  inipartial  group  of  oltizens  (ttie  Jury)  or  before  a  judge  (when  the  Jury 
is  waived)  who  determines  guilt  or  Innoeenee,  When  Jurori  are  used, 
they  vote  on  whether  they  believe  the  defendant  is  piilty  or  innooent. 
If  s(he)  is  found  guilty,  the  Judge  sentences  the  defendant  appropri- 
ately* TOui  the  decision  of  piUt  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  a  single 
ruler  or  political  representative. 

Once  tile  pretrial  processes  show  that  a  case  should  go  to  trial,  there 
are  three  conditions  which  must  be  established  before  the  trial  b^inss 

m    mental  competency  of  the  defendant 

•  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 

#  Jurisdiction  over  the  person 

Mmtsl  Competencj  of  ttie  ^fradMt 

Before  ttie  trial  b^lns,  the  defendant  must  be  able  to  understand  what 
s(he)  is  facing  and  to  consult  with  the  lawyer  in  preparation  of  the  de- 
fense* If  a  p^chlatric  examination  shows  that  the  defendant  is  not 
mentally  competent  enough  to  stand  trial,  the  trial  is  postponed  and  the 
defendant  assigned  to  p^chlatrlc  care*  A  trial  may  be  conducted  later 
when  s(he)  shows  improvement*  Notice  that  this  pretrial  decision  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  trial  Jury's  decision  that  the  defendant  is  "innocent  by 
reason  of  insanity," 


Court  Jlirtodietim 

As  you  learned  in  the  section  on  taurts,  the  jurisdiction  or  authority  of 
each  court  Is  different,  that  Is,  they  handle  different  kinds  of  cases. 
Iftere  are  three  elements  which  determine  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  case, 
TtiB  first  element  is  the  1dm  at  J£  it  involves  a  criminal  offense, 

it  must  be  tried  in  Oie  court  responsible  for  criminal  eases.  Second  is 
tiie  nstmrn  or  level  of  ttia  oitm^.  The  nature  of  the  crime— whether  it 
Is  a  state  or  federal  offense— determines  which  court  should  hear  it* 
Ihe  third  element  is  tanitorial  Jurladictim,  that  is,  the  crime  occurred 
within  the  physical  territory  of  a  specific  court. 


AvbdIatiiMi  Over  the  Pmmon 

m  order  to  try  a  person,  s(he)  must  be  physically  present  in  court*  Hav- 
ing a  person  available  for  trial  is  called  having  "Jurisdiction  over  the 
person."  If  a  defendant  escapes  to  another  state  and  is  caught  there, 
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s(he)  muit  undergo  tt^mditlmi»  Caught  in  one  state  but  wanted  fop  trial 
in  another,  an  e^^ged  oriminal  is  sxtradited,  or  handsd  over,  to  the 
state  having  Jurisdietion  to  try  the  charge- 
Once  the  conditions  of  mental  competency,  correct  court  jurisdiction, 
and  Jurlidictlon  over  the  person  are  met,  the  trial  can  proceed. 


Ravtew  of  Wal  M^nnsl 

1.  ^^gB,  Since  the  trial  is  an  adversary  proceeding  (that  is,  one  side 
against  another)|  a  raferee  Is  needed  to  decide  what  Is  fair  and  what 
can  and  cannot  be  done.  The  judge  is  more  than  a  referee,  however. 
S(he)  1b  an  au^ority  on  qu^ttoi^  of  law  and  makes  l^al  decisions 
concerning  admissibility  of  evidence,  validity  of  objections,  and 
whether  the  jury  should  be  present  during  certain  arguments*  S(he) 
Interprets  the  law  for  the  Jury,  not  the  facts  of  the  case.  S(he)  is 
also  responsible  for  maintaining  order,  dlpiltyj  and  proper  demeanor 
In  the  courtroom. 

2.  Jvy.  A  Jury  consists  of  6  or  12  citizens  chosen  from  a  list  of  regis- 
tered voters.  Hie  Jury  has  sole  responsibility  for  interpreting  the 
facts  presented  in  court.  Jury  members  must  weigh  the  evidence 
presented  by  both  sides  and  determine  the  accused^  guUt  or  inno- 
cence. Jury  deUberations  are  held  in  secret.  Tampering  or  attempt- 
ing to  influence  a  juror^s  decision  outside  the  courtroom  is  a  felony, 

3.  Wlte^^a.  The  testimony  of  witnesses  is  evidence  weighed  and  con- 
sidered  by  the  jury.  The  Jury  assumes  that  witnesses  truthfully  pre- 
sent the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  understand  and  remember  them. 
Witnesses  can  be  called  to  support  either  side  of  the  case,  Ttiere  are 
many  kinds  of  witnesses.  TOey  may  Include  citizens  who  observed  or 
heard  the  criminal  act,  police  officers  who  Investigated  the  facts, 
and  expert  witnesses  who  testify  based  on  their  special  technical, 
scientific,  or  medical  eKperience. 

4.  ftosemitor.  Each  court  district  in  Florida  has  a  state  attorney,  or 
prosecutor,  who  represents  the  state  In  criminal  proceedings.  S(he) 
decides  which  charges  are  to  be  brought  against  the  defendant.  The 
proseeutor^s  responsibUlty  during  the  trial  is  to  prove  the  guUt  of  the 
defendant  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  S(he)  prepares  the  ease 
against  the  defendant,  presentli^  evidence  in  court  to  support  this 
position.  TTie  prosecutor  may  also  lessen  the  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant or  divert  him/her  to  a  treatment  program  when  appropriate. 

5.  ^tmmm  attomey.  During  the  trial,  It  is  the  defense  attorney's  role 
to  persuade  the  jury  of  the  defendant-s  innocence  and  to  point  out 
weaknesses,  errors,  or  Inconsistencies  in  the  state's  case.  The 
defender's  objective,  by  whatever  l^al  and  ethical  means  available, 
is  to  have  his/her  client  aoquitted  (found  innocent)  by  the  jury. 
Strat^ies  may  Include  persuasive  argument,  timely  objectioni,  ef- 
fective cross-examination,  and  hlsytier  personality  or  style  of 
presentation.  The  code  of  ethics  of  a  defense  attorney  does 


otoadltlMi  one  state  turns  over  an  aUeged  criminal  to  the  state  which 
has  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  ^ 
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not  permit  himAier  to  refusa  to  defend  a  oUent  beeause  i(he)  be- 
lieves the  client  ii  guilty.  Itie  defender's  obUfation  ii  to  j^ovide 
ad^^te  l^al  tef^sa      the  aeeu^lp  whettieF  pifl^  ^  not.  Many 
oasas  have  tater  been  reversed  or  thrown  out  by  the  appellate  eourt 
because  the  accused  did  not  have  adequate  defense. 

6.  Def^^tont.  Itie  defendant  (the  accused)  is  the  principal  figure  in 
ttie  trial  proceeding.  S{he)  must  be  able  to  serve  as  advisor  and  as- 
sistant to  the  defense  attorney.  In  ttis  role^  s(he)  should  be  alert 
during  Jury  selection  and  Usten  carefully  to  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses. S(he)  may  be  able  to  help  the  case  with  facts  or  explanations 
the  attorney  may  not  have. 

In  addition  to  these  six  principal  players,  other  participants  in  tiie  court 
drama  are  the  bailiff ,  clerk,  and  reporter.  We  have  discussed  these 
officials  in  the  section  on  courts. 


Seledttra  of  ttia  Jury 

Potential  jurors  are  selected  from  residents  of  the  county  where  the 
trial  is  beli^  held.  Hieoreticallyi  the  Jury  is  a  cross  section  of  the  eom^ 
munity,  though  certain  persons  are  exeused  or  are  ineUg Ible.  Ttie  Jury 
selection  process  is  often  time  consuming  and  may  take  longer  than  ttie 
trial  itself  since  both  the  prosecution  and  the  defense  are  extremely 
careful  ^out  the  selection  of  each  Juror, 

Itie  clerk  of  ttie  court  selects  the  Jury  panel  (or  pool)  by  lot  from  the 
list  of  eligible  citizens.  All  the  panel  are  potential  Jurors  for  a  particu- 
lar case  €uid  must  report  for  duty. 

Ttie  questioning  of  prospective  jurorSi  which  is  called  yog  dire  (vwor 
der),  then  b^ins,  TTie  goal  is  to  select  a  fair  and  ImpMtTallury,  TOis 
questionuig  Is  done  by  the  Judge  in  federal  courts i  In  state  courts^  attor- 
neys for  both  sides  may  question  each  prospective  Juror. 

Both  attomeys  try  to  eliminate  persons  who  may  not  be  able  to  make  an 
Impartitf  decision  about  the  case.  For  example,  a  potential  Juror  may 
show  a  personal  bias  which  could  affect  the  case.  O^ers  may  know  one 
of  the  trial  participants.  Still  others  may  have  been  Influenced  by  pre- 
trial publicity.  A  Juror  may  be  challenged  for  any  of  these  reasons  by 
the  Judge  or  either  attorney.  If  the  Juror  does  not  satisfy  the  examiner^ 
concerns,  s(he)  may  be  dismissed  "for  cause,"  meaning  there  was  cause 
to  doubt  ttie  Jurors  impaFtiiQl^.  Any  number  of  prospective  Jurors  may 
be  dismissed  for  cause. 

bi  addition  to  such  challenges  and  dismissals  for  cause,  both  attorneys 
may  challenge  and  dismiss  a  liinlted  number  of  prospective  Jurors  for  no 
reason,  Tliese  are  called  perempto^  challenges.  Ttie  number  of  pe- 
remptory challenges  allowed  varies  depending  on  the  criminal  charge 
and  may  be  set  by  statute  or  the  Judge. 


voir  dfaijg  to  s^ak  ttie  truth. 
ImpflFtiali  unpartiaJityi  unblMed,  fair. 


Onee  a  Jury  is  ieleeted,  members  are  sworn  in  and  advised  of  their 
duties  by  the  judge,  Ttiey  then  seleet  one  juror  to  ierve  as  the  jury 
foreman. 


Evldenee 


Ttie  trial  is  an  eKaminatlon  of  evldenee  by  a  jury.  TTie  faets  of  the  ease 
are  preiented  to  the  jury  during  the  trial  and  beeome  the  evidenee  sup- 
porting  one  side  of  the  ease  or  the  other,  The  jury-s  vote  at  the  end  of 
the  trial  indicates  how  it  interpreted  the  facts  and  whieh  side  had  the 
more  aonvinoinf  evldenee. 

Before  we  present  the  list  of  toial  events,  you  should  know  the  basie 
definitions  and  rules  of  evidenee,  TOese  rules  define  types  of  evidenee 
and  establish  the  sequence  In  which  evidenee  is  presented  during  the 
triaL  T^ere  are  four  basie  kinds  of  evidenee i 


real  evltenoei 


t^timony: 


dfreot  evi^ncai 


ofrcminstantial 
svidenesi 


physiaal  objeets^  such  as  weapons^  glassj  blood 
samples,  etc, 

verbal  statements  of  both  eye  witnesses  and 
expert  witnesses 

the  immediate  eKperlenee  of  a  witness  who  has 
seen^  heard,  smeUed,  felt^  or  tasted  something 
at  the  scene  of  the  orimep  evidenee  based  on 
something  experieneed  firsthand 

events,  facts,  or  eireumstmnces  not  aetuaUy  ob- 
served that  logicaUy  combine  with  established 
facts  and  seem  to  prove  the  defendant  guilty 


One  of  the  judged  duties  Is  to  decide  what  evidence  Is  l^ally  admtei-^ 
ble,  that  iSj  can  be  presented  to  the  Jiffy  for  consideration.  Hie  evi- 
dence should  be  relaxant  and  matsrml  to  the  case.  By  relevant  we 
mean  the  evidence  should  be  related  to  the  case  at  hand.  Material 
means  the  evidence  should  be  significant  or  important  to  the  case,  fii 
addition^  a  witness  must  be  deemed  aompatent  for  his/her  evidenee  to 
be  believed.  If  one  of  the  attornles  has  a  question  about  the  evidence  to 
be  presented j  s(he)  must  raise  a  tlme^  objection.  Objections  can  be 
raised  if  the  evidence  is  Irrelevant  or  immaterial  or  if  the  witness  Is  In- 
competent or  gives  Improper  testimony.  The  judge  then  rules  on  the  ob- 
jection, deciding  whether  or  not  a  piece  of  evidence  should  be  admitted 
Into  the  trial  proceedings  and  court  records. 


Uat  of  Trial  Events 

1.  'Hie  bailiff  caUs  the  courtroom  sg^otators  to  order^  pronounces  the 
court  in  session^  and  waits  for  the  judge  to  enter, 

2.  Thm  court  clerk  reads  the  formal  charge  (an  information  filed  by  the 
state  attorney,  or  an  indictment  filed  by  the  grand  Jury)  to  the  de- 
fendant and  jury.  The  judge  asks  the  defendant  to  stand  and  respond 
to  the  charges  with  hls/Tier  plea, 
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3.  'Hie  plea  mada  at  the  arrmignmtnt  is  repeated  or,  in  seme  casesy 
^Miged.  (For  our  purpraes  here,  we  aisunie  that  the  plea  is  not 
guflty.  If  it  la  ^ifltyi  the  trial  ia  not  neceisary.) 

4.  Tlie  state  attorney  makes  an  statement^  explaining  the 
stated  theory  of  the  ease,  an  outline  of  ttie  evidence  to  be  present- 
ed, rad  a  short  iummary  of  what  eonelusions  s(he)  will  dtaw, 

The  defense  attorney  does  not  always  make  an  opening  statement  at 
Ais  time  since  s(he)  Is  not  obUgated  to  prove  any^ing*  I^e  burden 
of  proof  belongs  to  the  proseoution.  Ttie  defense  attorney  often 
waits  until  the  state  has  presented  its  entire  case  before  responding. 

5.  Tlie  state  presents  its  oa^.  ^e  state  attorney  oaUs  witnesses  and 
presents  evidence  to  prove  that  a  crime  was  oommitted  by  toe  de- 
fendant«  A  number  of  strat^ies  are  used  in  presenting  evidence. 
Usually  eye  witnesses  are  oaUed  to  give  testimony.  The  attorney 
may  bring  out  this  ored  evidence  either  by  questioning  the  witness  or 
letting  ttie  witness  eicpMln  what  happened,  llie  ftat  presentation  of 
a  witness  Is  called  ^raminatlm.  The  opprali^  attorney^ 
chance  to  question  the  witness  is  caUed  a^^-^Eamlnaticm  and  Is  re- 
stricted to  matters  oovered  in  the  direct  eKamination.  llie  defense 
attempts  to  diminish  tte  oredibility  of  tiie  prosecutlon^s  witness  and 
create  doubt  ^out  hls^er  testimony  in  tiie  jurors*  minds.  The 
prosecutor  may  then  attempt  to  reestablish  tiie  credibility  of  the 
witness  by  F^irMt  enmlnatlm  md  the  defense  may  try  again  to 
destroy  credibility  by  reCTO^-eumlnatloQ.  ^^ch  witness  may  thus 
have  four  examinations. 

Physical  or  real  evidence  such  as  phot^raphs,  fingerprints,  weaponSi 
or  forensic  (laboratory)  findii^s  is  presented  by  expert  witnesses, 
^ch  witnesses  must  be  examined  to  estabUsh  their  qualifications 
and  toeir  evidence  must  be  shown  to  be  material  and  relevant  to  the 
case.  How  the  evidence  was  obtained  wlU  also  be  an  issue,  since 
evidence  obtained  improperly  may  not  be  admitted.  Hie  Judge  must 
rule  on  the  admlssabillty  of  each  eidiibit  presented  before  it  is 
accepted  as  evidence. 

6.  Mottm^  are  raised  throughout  the  trial.  A  motion  is  a  request  for 
the  Judged  rulii^  on  procedure  or  a  point  of  law,  AU  objections  and 
motions  must  be  tlme^.  Iliat  is,  ttey  must  be  made  Immediately 
following  the  suppMed  error.  When  the  state  has  completed  its 
presentation,  the  defense  may  request  the  Jury  to  leave  and  then 
motion  that  the  case  fan  d  smlssed  for  lack  of  evidence.  Hie  defense 
may  also  ask  ttie  Judge  for  a  Erected  verdict  of  not  guilty  which 
means  sChe)  asks  the  judge  to  rule  on  the  case  at  that  point  rather 
tiian  proceeding  with  the  defense  and  Jury  deliberations. 

7.  ThB  defense^  presentation  b^ins  if  tiie  motions  to  dismiss  or  acquit 
are  denied.  Once  the  Jury  is  returned  the  defense  b^tns  its  opening 
statement.  Hie  defense  attorney  then  calls  witnesses  In  the  same 
manner  as  that  described  for  the  prosecution.  The  defense  examines 
its  witnesses  directlyi  the  prosecutor  then  cross-examines  them  for 
bicompetence.  Hie  defense  attorney  then  presents  a  redirect  exam-- 
ination  of  the  witness,  and  the  prosecutor  has  an  opportunity  for  a 
recross^xamination, 
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8.  Opportunity  for  r^ittal  is  next.  After  the  defense  el^es,  the 
state  attomey  can  present  additional  testimony  to  re^t  any  evi- 
denee  which  s{he)  feels  hai  weakened  the  state^i  eaie,  *nie  defense 
may  follow  with  its  ov/n  rebuttali  uiuaUy  aaUed  ^nT^uttaL 

9.  First  the  prosecutor  and  then  the  defense  make  closing  statements, 
Ttie  prosecuter  argues  the  case  to  the  Juryi  reviewing  the  evidence 
and  summarizing  the  stated  position.  The  defense  attorney  then 
does  the  same  for  his/her  eUent* 

10.  The  Judge  then  dwffes  ttie  jis^  (gives  them  iMtructions  for  eonsid- 
ering  the  evidence),  Ttim  judge  explains  their  responsibilities, 
duties,  and  obUgatlons  in  the  case.  Charges  may  mention  specific 
applications  of  the  law  to  the  case  as  well  as  how  to  legally  inter- 
pret certain  pieces  of  evidence  and  evaluate  their  importance.  The 
possible  verdicts  are  reviewed  and  explained.  Ttie  Jury  then  returns 
to  the  Jury  room  to  consider  the  evidence  and  make  its  decision. 

11.  *nie  deUtereti^^  of  the  Jury  may  take  a  few  minutes  or  several 
days.  DeUberatlons  are  secret,  and  the  bailiff  Insures  that  no  one 
is  permitted  within  hearing.  If  a  verdict  cannot  be  reached  the 
first  day,  the  Jury  may  be  sequestered  In  a  hotel.  Ttiat  means 
jurors  are  isolated  from  the  public  and  any  news  media  which  might 
mention  ttie  case.  OiUy  facts  heard  in  court  can  be  taken  into  ac^ 
count  as  the  Jury  tries  to  reach  a  verdict.  Jurors  return  to  the  Jury 
room  each  day  until  they  reach  a  verdict  by  unanimous  vote.  If  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  innocence  or  guUt  cannot  be  reached,  the 
case  results  In  a  Ins^  Jiny.  Tftose  Jurors  are  dismissed,  and  the 
case  may  be  tried  later  with  different  Jurors, 

12.  When  the  Jury  agrees  on  a  verdict,  court  reconvenes  for  the  readu^ 
of  toe  verdlet.  When  the  Jury  returns,  the  judge  asks  the  foreman 
or  the  clerk  to  read  the  verdict.  The  prosecutor  or  the  defense  at-- 
torney  may  then  ask  ttiat  the  Jwy  be  poUedi  that  is,  each  Juror  Is 
asked  what  his/her  vote  was.  If  there  seems  to  be  hesitation  or  dis- 
E^reement,  the  jury  may  be  sent  back  for  further  deliberations.  If 
the  verdict  Is  not  guilty,  the  defendant  is  dismissed.  When  the  ver- 
dict is  "innocent  by  reason  of  insanity,"  the  defendant  is  assipied  to 
a  treatment  facility  rather  than  being  released  or  imprisoned. 

U  the  verdict  is  guilty,  the  judge  wlU  order  the  defendant  to  jail  to 
await  sentencing  or  to  continue  on  ball.  If  appropriate.  In  some 
states,  the  Jury  recommends  a  partlcuto  sentence  as  part  of  the 
guilty  verdict.  The  judge  sets  a  date  for  sentencing  and  usually  re- 
quests corrections  personnel  to  conduct  a  presentence  Investigation 
of  the  defendant's  baokground.  This  investigation  wlU  be  eKplalned 
In  detail  in  the  next  section. 


rebuti  to  contradict  by  legal  arpiment;  to  answer  with  counterproof, 
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Iftfa  section  has  shown  how  thi  trial  pfo^sss  assures  a  fair  and  just  pra- 
s#ntation  of  both  sides  of  a  cais*  Lat^  f  i  sview  the  natupe  of  evldenoe 
prssented  to  the  juryi 


1*  ratevmt^facts  are  aol 

Klated  to  the  ease 
2*  mateFtat^faots  are  im^rtant 

to  thm  aase 
3.  eDmpet»t  wlta^-^ne  who 

presents  facts  as  corrBetly 

as  possible 


ijeetiaaable  evidtooeg 


1^  teelwant--faets  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  oase 

2%  —   mmatari^-faots  presented 
are  not  important  to  the 
ease 

3*  -   biaompatent  witaeM--one 
who  aannot  or  might  not  teU 
tile  truth 


After  the  Jury  is  seleet^ds  the  main  even't»  of  the  trial  oeeur  as  foUowsi 

1.  BalUff  eaUs  the  oourtroom  to  order. 

2.  Court  clerk  reads  the  Information  of  LSndiotment. 

3.  Ccwrt  olerk  reads  the  difandant^  pIMm* 

4.  State  attorney  makes  hb/hir  openlni  .  statementsi  the  defense 
usuaUy  waits  at  this  point. 


5.  Itie  state  attorney  openitht  case  agtjnst  the  defendent,  presenting 
witnesses  and  any  physlcil  and  oireuni^atantlal  evldenoe^  Thm 
defense  attorney  oonducte  oro^-eicafn^ination  and  raises  objections 
when  neoessary« 

6.  Motions  can  be  fUed  by  elthei?  attofjit^y  throughout  the  triaL 
FoUowlng  the  prosecuting  attorney  %  Pr^resentation^  the  defense 
often  moves  to  dismiss  the  uase  for  Wcaek  of  evidence  or  asks  the 
Judge  for  a  directed  yerdiot* 

7.  The  defense  attornay  priisnts  witn^is^ies  and  evidence  supportii^ 
the  defendant.  The  proiiouting  attoftaey  offers  cro^-examination 
and  objections  as  appropflite. 

8*  Thm  state  attorney  condUDts  the  rebat^al.  Hie  defense  offers  its 
surrebuttaL 

9.  Both  sides  offer  their  cldng  statei^^iMti'^. 

10,  TTie  judge  charges  the  juf^i 

11*  The  jury  deUberates  and  raaehes  a  vefciaict. 


12,  Ttie  cjgrk  reads  the  verdlet, 


Eevlew  Qu^tic^  (A  B-^S) 


Write  joar  ww@rsona  sepvate  s^stieet  of  pa^f« 

ITie  ptraonnel  Involved  in  a  trial  Pte.ve  numerous  roles  and  responsibili- 
tiei.  Match  each  duty  listed  1-8  ^3rith  tiie  person  who  performi  It  (a-d) 
by  writing  the  aorriot  lettep  after    each  number  on  your  paper, 

1,  files  a  motion  for  a  dlreeted  v&^rdiet  of  not  guilty 

2,  presents  the  evidenee  whlah  B^mBms  to  indiaate  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant 

3,  olarifies  points  of  law 

4,  determines  thfvepdiot 

5,  interprets  the  faets  as  presento^d  in  the  trial 

6,  decides  whether  certain  evldefr^ce  is  admissable 

7*  presents  evidenoi  which  suppQCwts  the  innoeenee  of  the  defendant 
8.  charges  the  jury  following  oi^sr^lng  statements 

a.  Judge 

b.  Jury 

c*  proiscui^or 

d*  defans^  attorney 


9,  Esplain  what  is  meant  by  th^  pChrase  "challenge  for  cause"  and  give 
examples. 

10.  Bcptein  what  is  meant  by  a  p^raemptory  challenge  and  when  it  is 
used. 

F«  quMtlcm  11,  l2|ind  13,  wite        yott  p^mr  the  woMb)  needed  to 
mmplata  ttia  ^temints  oonecQ^i 

11.  During  the  aKftmlnatlon^  ^  the  opposing  attorney  tries  to 

create  doubta  about  the  witness  and  hiS/^er  testimony, 

12.  To  reestablish  the  credibility  oQe  the  witness,  the  attorney  may  con- 
duct a  examination. 

13.  TOe  first  questicnlni  of  the  wW^ness  by  the  attorney  who  called  that 
witness  is  called  the     ^    ^  e^aBmination, 


14.  List  the  two  motlone  most  oftfit^  filed  by  the  defense  after  the 
prosecutor  has  priiinted  his/ftstT  case. 
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11  Paeti  ppgsented  m  evidtntee  durlr^  a  trial  should  bei  (Choos©  the 
correct  answer  j 


i#  relevwit  and  ImmaterJaj. 

b,  relevant  and  given  by  a    oompatent  witness. 

e.  irrelevant  and  matarifll,^ 

d.  given  by  an  Ineompeten^  wltneis  and  relevant, 

Poreadi  luml^^d  a^lsutldti^  diooM  ttm  mat^big  term  from  the  Brt 
mtl»  F^t,  Ifrtta  thm  mrraet   Irttar  bj  eadi  wmb^  m  joat 


16.  Judge  gives  Instruotlon  to  t&ie  jury 
on  how  to  eonsider  the  evifi^^nee 


17,  faots  aatuaUy  seen,  heardi  touched 
by  thm  witness 

18,  jury  finding  the  defendant  r^ot  ^ilty 

ISi  FKponding  to  or  answering  ^evidence 
whioh  seems  to  weaken  one^s  ease 


20,  i^umed  faots  that  l^ieaUs^  com- 
bine with  what  is  I^own  to  ^prove 
defendant  is  piUty 

21,  not  guilty  verdlot  determined  by 
thi  judge  only 


a«  real  evidence 

b.  to  aoqult 

e.  olreumstsmtlal 
evidence 

d.  poUi^  tiia  Jury 

e,  voir  dire 

f *  direoted  evidence 

g.  irrelevant  evidence 

h^  to  extradite 

u  direct  evidence 

j,  charging  the  Jury 

k.  to  rebut 


22,  questioning  of  prospective  J^jpors 


Qiedc  your  amwm  with      ^rs^t  onm  ^ovi^d  in  Om  ansirer  k^. 
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Bioek  ttt  Hie  courts 


Ask  your  twlwetor  for  ttie  prettf^t  for  thfa  ssetion  (m  B-3)  After  yo 
eomptet*  tJiipfstMt,  your  Itf  touotor  wUl  let  you  toiow  wheUier  to  sti 
ttiw  seQt»^,to  slop  some  part  of  Ht,  « to  take  tft#  postt^t. 


vim  have  seen  how  the  rights  of  thm  aaeused  are  safeguarded  both  before 
and  during  ihm  telal. 

U  the  aacuKd  to  oonviated  (found  piflty)  of  the  erime  through  the  trial 
prooesSf  s(he)  is  not  automatieaUy  imprisoned^  Hiere  are  proaedures  for 
^aUenglng  the  verdlet  as  well  as  alternatives  to  imprtoonment  which 
the  Judge  oonsiders  when  sentenoing  the  aooUied« 

Ttito  seotion  wUl  examine  those  proeesses  whleh  take  ptaoe  after  the 
trial,  pointing  out  the  oontlnued  proteotlon  of  individual  rights* 


It  B-3  Posttrial  I^oaeises 
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&iowl€d^  Ob|ieti¥is 

U^n  completion  of  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1.  Identify  the  two  posteonvietion  motions  filed  at  the  trial  oourt  level. 

2.  Identify  the  possible  reasons  for  granting  the  posteonvietion 
motions, 

3.  Identify  the  action  required  of  a  Florida  trial  jury  after  it  finds  a  de- 
fendant guilty  of  a  capital  crime. 

4.  Explain  the  sentencing  guidelines  which  were  adopted  in  1983, 

5.  List  and  e^lain  three  possible  results  of  a  review  by  an  appellate 
court* 

6.  Identify  the  correct  use  of  the  following  vocabulary  and  terminolc^ 
found  In  this  sections 

•  indeterminate  sentence 
m  allocution 

m  remand 
m  disposition 

•  to  convict 

•  restitution 

•  incarceration 

•  to  reconvene 

•  leniency 

e  eapltal  punishment 

•  to  suspend 

•  directed  verdict  of  acquittal 
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FostMal  Proo^ 


^ntancinf ,  the  main  posttf ial  event,  oacure  several  days  after  the 
guilty  vepdiot  has  been  announced  at  the  end  of  tiie  trial. 


Two  eventi  may  oecui'  before  the  sentencingi 

•    motions  to  change  the  verdiet 

m    presentenoe  investigation  of  the  aaoused 


MoUmm  to  ohange  the  verdiat 

Ttiere  are  two  motions  the  defense  may  file  following  a  guilty  verdiotp 
One  is  the  moticm  for  dTCOted  verdiet  of  i^qutt^tL  Ihw  motion  re- 
quests the  judge  to  override  the  jury^s  verdlot  based  on  a  dooumented 
error  in  the  staters  eaie«  T^e  seeond  is  a  motlm  for  a  new  trlaL  This 
motion  requeits  the  Judge  to  grant  another  opportunity  to  defend 
against  the  state*s  ease  for  one  of  several  reasons: 

1*  alleged  error  by  members  of  the  Jury 

2.  discovery  of  new  evidence 

3«  inadequate  or  incompetent  defense 


4,  improper  evidence  allowed 

5,  error  in  chaining  the  Jury 

Both  of  theie  motions  must  be  filed  within  a  specified  period  following 
the  trlaL 


Fr^entance  Anresti^tim 

Hie  Judge  usually  asks  for  an  investigation  of  the  defendant  before  en- 
tering (deciding  upon  a)  sentence,  in  Florida,  the  Probation  and  Parole 
Services  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  handles  this  investigation.  A 
probation  and  parole  officer  writes  a  profile  of  tte  defendant's  history. 
Hie  report  usuaJly  includes  the  defendant-s  physicalj  emotional,  and 
mental  healthi  family  and  socioeoonomie  baekgroundi  education  and 
employmenti  and  legal  history  including  previous  arrests,  convictions, 
probation  record,  and  so  on.  The  report  may  ateo  include  recommenda- 
tions about  djsposltlm.  TTie  report  provides  the  Judge  with  important 
information  about  the  defendant  that  could  not  be  brought  out  in  the 
triaL  TOus  the  Judge  is  better  able  to  decide  what  kind  of  sentence  will 
be  most  effective  and  appropriate. 


VfmmntmiM  AetivitlM 


db^sltioni  final  arrangement  or  settlement  of  a  case. 
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'Rim  ^mtencu^ 


Hie  trial  judge  always  does  the  senteneing.  Ih  Florida,  for  serious  cases 
where  mpltal  pyntehment  is  poisible,  the  jury  is  re^nvened  to  reeom- 
mend  for  or  against  the  death  penalty.  Thm  Judge  takes  this  reeom- 
mendation  as  advice  and  is  not  bound  by  it,  Sentenolng  must  be  entered 
(decided)  without  unreason^le  delay,  usually  as  soon  as  the  judge  re- 
eeives  and  studies  the  investigation  report. 

The  defendant  appeari  in  eourt  with  his/her  attorney  on  the  day  of  the 
sentencing.  The  eourt  allows  the  defendant  the  right  to  ^oeuti^,  ask- 
ing for  Imien^  or  an  alternative  to  imprisonment.  Ttien  the  judge  pro- 
nounces the  sentence  and  advises  the  defendant  of  his/her  rights  and  the 
appeal  process. 


^evims  Sentenoi^  ^oeeduru 

In  the  past,  judges  have  had  such  wide  discretion  in  sentencing  that  de- 
fendants convicted  of  the  same  offense  could  have  vastly  different  pun- 
ishments. Many  defendants  were  routinely  paroled  after  serving  only 
one-third  of  their  pronounced  sentence. 

Some  of  the  options  includedi 

1,  K^batim.  Ttieoretically,  probation  is  freedom  under  the  supervision 
of  a  probation  officer.  However,  case  loads  did  not  permit  actual  or 
effective  supervision. 

2,  Suapended  ^ntenoe.  A  suspended  sentence  meant  freedom  provided 
the  defendant  enrolled  in  a  community  treatment  program  or  drug/ 
alcohoUc  rehabilitation  program,  Ttim  kind  of  supervision  had  the 
same  problems  as  probation, 

3,  Fin^.  Monetary  fines  were  intended  to  be  used  only  in  nonviolent 
crimes  but  were  frequently  abused. 

4,  R^tltutim.  Tfte  offender  was  required  to  compensate  the  crime 
victim,  or  society,  through  community  work  programs. 

5,  fiieutseimtim,  Thm  judge  could  sentence  the  offender  to  imprison- 
ment in  a  correctional  facility  for  a  fixed,  definite,  or  indeterminate 
period.  TOe  f^tetarmimte  sentenoe  often  led  to  unjustified  early 
release. 

6,  Comniltmmt  to  wiother  ii^titutlm.  Judges  had  great  latitude  in 
committing  a  defendant  to  a  hospital  or  medical  correctional  in- 
stitution. 


^^ital  punishment  I  death  penalty. 
F^Mnvenei  to  gather  together  once  again. 
Imim^i  being  mild  in  punishment. 
aUoauttoni  the  opportunity  to  speak. 
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?•  DMtti  p^u^  (^^ttal  pimlshmmt).  In  some  statsi^  the  iisa  of  mpi^ 
tal  pmuihment  hm  besn  ohallsi^ed  in  the  oourts  as  b^ing  unoonstl- 
tutlonaL  "nie  U,S,  aiprema  Cwrt  hm  puled  thmt  it  ean  be  used  when 
it  is  not  applied  In  a  discHminatory  mannep,  ITie  Florida  legislature 
u^ated  Its  death  penalty  laws  in  1972  and  now  allows  tiie  death 
penalty  In  oases  where  Am  f^^^m^  and  agiial  pro^^tim  imter  ttia 
law  have  been  assured.  Ttie  U.S«  &ipreme  Court  has  slnee  ruled  that 
Florida^  law  is  constitutional.  Florida  is  one  of  33  states  where  the 
deatii  penalty  is  used. 


Under  tile  former  prooedures^  eriminals  were  frequently  released  too 
SMni  sentences  were  often  too  lenient i  and  punishment  for  Uka  crimes 
was  incoMistent«  As  a  result  of  Ais  sentencing  diversity^      Ootober  1, 
1983^  Florida  adopted  the  Uniform  Sentanoinf  Guidelines  which  aU 
Florida  judf  as  must  follow.  *nie  guidelines  were  developed  by  the 
Florida  Sentencbig  GuideUna  Commission.  The  reform  measures  are  in- 
tended to  promote  ^nuth  te  Smtmata^p"  parent  early  release  of 
mbBtnBMf  and  prOTlde  aoi^tetm^  and  e^rtabi^  of  pimidiment  f slmi-^ 
Jar  CTftmni^  wte.  It  foUows  Ae  theory  of  deterrence  that  certainty  of 
pimishment  is  mora  effeotive  tiian  severity  and  that  random,  inconsis- 
tently severe  sentences  for  the  same  act  are  ineffeetlva  deterrants. 

Itie  new  system  wiU  sentenoe  criminals  by  computing  points  on  a  stan-' 
dardlzed  score  sheet  instead  of  relying  only  upon  the  judged  personal 
evaluation. 

T)ie  guidelines  are  intended  to: 

1.  determine  sentences  by  computing  each  criminal^  score 

2.  compute  ttie  score  by  a  formu^  which  assipis  points  to  the  severity 
of  toe  crime^  pMt  convictions,  and  the  de^ee  of  the  victim's  injury 
or  loss 

3.  prescribe  consistent  sentences  for  criminals  with  similar  scores 

4»  retire  judges  to  file  a  written  applanation  for  sentences  above  or 

below  the  guidelines 
8.  prohibit  early  release  by  the  Parole  and  ftobatlon  Commission  of 

criminals  sentenced  under  the  piidellnes. 


Hie  Appeal 

As  we  have  seen  in  Unit  A  on  courts,  a  case  may  be  reviewed  by  a 
higher  court  to  ensure  a  fair  and  lawful  trial.  Ilie  defendants  appeal  of 
a  felony  conviction  Is  the  iMt  stage  of  the  court  process.  The  appellate 
court  does  not  conduct  another  trlali  Instead,  Iti 

•  reviews  the  trial  court  records 

•  checks  to  be  sure  correct  legal  procedures  and  points  of  law  were 
followed 

•  checks  to  be  sure  the  judge  made  no  errors. 
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The  appeal  ean  have  one  of  three  resultsi 


1,  Agreement  with  the  lower  court  decision.  If  the  ease  involves  sif- 
nifloant  iiiues,  such  as  violation  of  constitutional  rights,  it  may  con- 
tinue on  to  the  next  level  of  appellate  courts,  'fhe  ease  could  reach 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  although  only  a  smaU  jiereent  of  cases  do 
so. 

2*  ^ve^^of  the  trial  eourt^s  decision,  A  decision  may  be  reversed 
because  of  incorrect  procedures.  Improper  evidence  admitted  into 
the  trial  record,  incorrect  instructions  to  the  Jury,  and  so  on. 

3.  Bemand  for  a  retrial  with  specific  instructions  from  the  appellate 
court. 

After  sentencing,  the  individual  passes  from  the  court  to  the  correc- 
tions personnel.  The  unit  on  corrections  wiU  explain  in  detail  the  vari- 
ous programs,  responsibilities,  and  functions  of  the  corrections  subsys- 
tem of  the  criminal  justice  system* 


Motions  to  ohang a  the  verdict,  presentence  investig ation,  sentencing, 
and  opportunity  for  appeal  are  posttrial  processes  which  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  unjust  punishment.  The  following  chart  outlines  the  four 
steps  and  their  descriptions. 


T^pe  of  Proe^^ 

Motion  to  change  the  verdict 

Presentence  investigation 
Sentencing 

Appeal 


D^oriptlon 

It  protects  the  defendant  from 
improper  conviction  in  case  of 
obvious  error  by  Judgei  defense 
attorney,  or  Jury. 

The  defendant's  background  is 
given  to  the  Judge. 

The  Judge  takes  individual 
history  and  circumstances  into 
account  to  arrive  at  the  fairest 
punishment. 

A  higher  court  reviews  the  ease 
to  ensure  all  procedures  were 
legal  and  fair. 


Now  ooinplete       review  quratloK  l^^uilng  on  ttie  n^t  j^^. 
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Hi  B-3  Posttrial  Proeesses 


Revfaw  Qu^tiois  (m  B-3) 


Write  yom  at^weis  on  a  wpvate  ^%mt  of  ^per, 

1.  List  the  two  kinds  of  motiona  whioh  a  defendant  may  file  to  ohang e 
the  verdiet  and  the  reasons  for  eaeh, 

2,  The  formula  for  deterndlning  sentenelng  guidelines  is  based  uponi 

a.  past  oonvietlons,  age  of  eriminal,  severity  of  crime* 

b,  amount  of  fine,  severity  of  erime,  degree  of  victim's  injury  or 
loss, 

e.  severity  of  erlme,  past  aonvietions,  degree  of  victim's  injury  or 
loss. 

d*  degree  of  erlminars  loss,  age  of  victim,  severity  of  crime, 

3*  Under  the  new  sentencing  guidelines,  when  does  a  Judge  have  to  file 
a  written  explanation? 

4*  List  and  briefly  explain  the  Uvea  possible  results  of  an  appellate 
court  review. 

For  quKtlom  ^-7,  ohoma  a  term  from  ttie  list  on  tte  right  which  eom-^ 
plat^  maoh  statement  on  mm  left.  Write  ttie  latter  hj  tiia  number  on 
jQW  p^er« 

^atemant  Term 

5,  At  the  end  of  the  trial,  the  Jury  a.  to  reconvene 
f mds  the  defendant  guilty  and                     b.  aUocution 
recommends                                            q.  to  convict 

d,  disposition 

6,  The  defendant  has  a  right  to  e*  punishment 

 to  ask  for  leniency.  oapltal  punishment 

7,  The  presentence  investigation  report 
may  include  a  recommendation  for 

of  the  case. 


CTiack  jom  answer  with  flia  eonaet  onm  provided  in  Gia  answar  key. 
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BlmK  m  The  Courts 

Unit  Ci  Cfiminal  Law 

&0ttm  li  C^^tutimal  Foundati^^ 


Ask  yoir  imtraotor  for  the  pretest  for  tiito  Motim  (m  O-^l).  Mter  you 
aomptete  the  pretrat,  yair  imtruator  wiU  let  jM  i™w  i^attier  to  etud^ 
mm  sectloiip  to  skip  some  pMt  of  It,  «  to  take  the  poottMt. 
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Law  iB  basle  to  our  society.  Hie  Constitution,  its  amandmtnts,  and 
^prams  CcHirt  decisions  Interpretii^  individual  oonfUots  with  ttit  law 
have  ahapad  and  inUuanQed  the  orlminal  Justioa  systain  of  our  country, 

to  ttita  unit  we  will  consider  national  law  (Oie  Constitution  and  certain 
&jpreme  Court  decisions)  and  its  relation  to  state  law  (the  Florida 
Criminal  Code). 

In  this  section  of  Unit  C,  wa  will  fi^t  review  tte  Constitution  and  sev- 
eral amendmentSi  considering  specifically  their  effects  on  criminal  jus- 
tice. We  will  then  take  a  clMer  look  at  three  ^preme  CmH  decisions 
which  have  had  an  important  impact  on  the  practices  and  procedures  in- 
volving suspects^ 
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Objectives 


Upon  Qompletion  of  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1.  Identify  the  provisions  of  the  first  three  articles  of  the  United 
States  Constitution, 

2.  When  given  a  eontroveriial  situation  assoeiated  with  a  ease^  identify 
which  amendment  (1,  4,  5,  6  or  14)  the  defense  could  use  in  arguing 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  rights, 

3.  Identify  the  area  of  eriminal  law  most  affected  by  the  deeision  of 
Mapp  v.  Ohio. 

4.  Ejcplain  the  most  important  effect  of  the  Miranda  v,  ^izona  deci- 
slon  on  criminal  law, 

5.  Explain  the  most  important  effect  of  the  Gideon  Wainwright 
decision  on  criminal  law,  ^ 

6.  Identify  the  definition  of  these  terms  as  used  in  this  section: 

•  eKClusionary  rule 

•  self-incrimination 
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III  C-l  Constitutional  Foundations 


ThB  VS.  Conatitutlon,  written  in  1787  and  ratified  a  short  time  later^  Is 
a  iurpriiing ly  short  document.  It  is  eomposed  of  a  R*eamble 
(mtroduotion),  seven  artiel«  skatohing  out  the  form  of  the  new 
governmenti  and  26  amendments  (or  additions). 

Of  eoneern  to  us  in  this  unit  are  three  artlol^,  five  amendments,  and 
three  Supreme  Court  decisions  espeelally  important  to  criminal  Justiee, 

Itie  Ccnstitution 

TOe  first  three  article  of  the  Constitution  are  the  most  sipiificant  in 
establishing  the  balanee  of  power  in  the  national  government.  This  bal- 
ance has  influeneed  aU  levels  of  ^vernment  and  the  practice  of  crimi- 
nal law  in  America*  The  articles  are  summarized  below: 

Arttele  L  Artiele  I  MtabUshes  the  l^telatlva  branch  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  provides  for  a  Congress  composed  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatlves  elected  by  the  people,  lliis  branch  of  government 
makes  the  law. 

Arttoto  m  ^tiele  n  establishes  the  ^eoutive  power  of  the  government 
m  the  PrMident  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  the  presidential 
appointment  of  the  Attorney  General  as  head  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  chief  enforoement  agency  of  the  federal  government, 

.^tlote  m  Article  m  establishes  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as 
the  :pidlai^  branch  which  makes  final  Interpretations  of  the  law  and 
establishes  a  system  of  federal  courts. 

Tlie  l^islatlve  branch  irakM  the  law^  the  executive  branch  ttforo^  the 
law,  and  the  judicial  branch  mteFprets  the  law.  ThiM  balance  of  power  is 
an  important  constitutional  foundation  which  also  occurs  at  state  coun- 
ty, and  city  levels.  ' 

TOe  four  artielw  (nr-Vffl  not  discussed  here  cover  relations  between  the 
states,  procedures  for  constitutional  amendments,  debts  and  treaties / 
and  ratification. 


Amendment  to  ffie  Coratttution 

Thm  first  ten  amendments  are  known  as  the  Ml  of  m0%tB  because  they 
are  the  foundation  for  the  individual,  natural  rights  of  man  in  relation 
to  government,  Ttiese  amendments  guarantee  United  States  citizens 
(and  others  living  here)  specific  freedoms  which  provide  protection 
against  an  overly  strong  federal  government.  At  ffrst.  Federalists 
argued  that  these  amendments  appUed  only  to  the  national  government 
and  not  the  states.  The  pasMge  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  In  1868 
made  it  clear  that  states  were  bound  to  honor  aU  protections  In  the  BiU 
of  Bi^ts.  todlvldual  rights  were  father  protected  by  an  active 
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^preme  Court  in  the  1960s,  Tlie  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  ieveral  eases 
and  clarified  that  individual  rights  should  not  differ  from  state  to  state. 


M  this  seetion^  we  will  diseuis  four  of  the  first  ten  amendments  as  well 
as  ttie  Fourteenth  Amendment  because  they  apply  direetly  to  erlminal 
law  praotiee  and  court  procedures. 


nrst  Amendment 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  res  pee  ting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thareoff  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
s^eeh,  or  of  the  pressf  or  the  ri^t  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assamble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of  grievances*" 

With  the  compleicity  of  modern  society,  ttie  courts  have  had  to  interpret 
these  seemingly  straightforward  freedoms  rather  often*  For  example, 
interpreting  religious  freedom  has  recently  involved  the  question  of 
whether  such  iUefal  practices  as  smoking  marijuana  are  legal  if  part  of 
a  reUgious  ceremony  (m  in  certain  imported  Carrlbean  religions)* 

Freedom  of  speech  and  the  press  have  often  been  challenged  in  pornog- 
raphy cases.  Are  people  free  to  print  whatever  they  Uke?  Can  a  press 
reporter  protect  hls/lier  source  of  information  by  not  giving  the  police 
names,  facts,  or  details  concerning  Hl^al  activity? 

Other  Issues  arise  because  of  mass  media.  Are  people  so  innuenced  by 
newspaper  and  television  aooounts  of  crimes  that  a  fair  trial  with  an 
impartial  Jury  Is  Impossible?  Does  televising  court  proceedings  hinder  a 
fair  trial  by  giving  extoa  publloity  to  the  case  ? 


Fowth  Amendmant 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects,  against  unreMonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated,  and  no  Wwrants  shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  aff Ir^mation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place 
to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized," 

Whan  cases  coma  to  trial,  one  of  the  main  goals  Is  to  establish  the  truth 
of  the  evidence .  If  any  evidence  has  been  collected  Illegally,  for  exam- 
ple, by  Improper  search  or  arrest  procedures,  the  Judge  must  Invoke  the 
exolimcHiaFy  rule,  Tftat  is,  evidence  cannot  be  presented  In  court i  it  has 
to  be  excluded* 

aipreme  Court  Interpretations  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  have  greatly 
influenced  how  evidence  Is  collected  and  arrests  are  made  to  protect 
the  individual. 


nfth  Amendment 

"No  person  shaU  ^  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury,  eKcept  in 
cases  arising  in  the  laid  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the  Militia,  when  In 
actual  service  in  time  of  War  or  public  dangeri  nor  ^hall  any  person  be 
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subjeet  for  the  iam©  of f ense  to  bs  twiee  put  in  jeopardy  of  Ufa  or  Umbi 
nor  ihall  be  cornpelled  in  any  Qriminal  oaie  to  be  a  witneis  against  him- 
self,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty^  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
lawf  nor  ihaU  private  property  be  taken  for  pubUe  use,  without  just 
compensation," 

Several  Important  rifhts  are  proteeted  here.  For  example,  a  person 
cannot  be  placed  In  double  Jeopardy  by  more  than  one  prosecution  for 
the  same  crime.  Also,  since  a  oonfesalon  is  a  form  of  Klf-^orlmina- 
ttM,  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  court  unless  it  was  l^aUy  and 
properly  obtained.  A  eonfesiion  is  not  considered  valid  if  it  Is  obtained 
by  force,  threat,  or  long  periods  of  questioning.  Nor  wiU  a  confession 
be  admitted  as  evidence  if  the  suspect  has  not  been  told  his/her  due 
process  rights.  A  person  In  court  does  not  have  to  "witness  against  him- 
self" by  answering  the  prosecutor's  cjuestions  and  may  plead  the  Fifth 
Amendment, 

Thm  due  process  of  law  is  an  important  foundation  for  criminal  law  and 
court  procedure.  According  to  some  court  decisions,  the  following 
actions  are  upjust  because  they  deny  such  due  process: 

•  delay  In  tidcing  the  accused  before  a  magistrate 

•  use  of  excessive  force 

•  failure  to  advise  of  the  right  to  remain  silent 


all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  publle  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shaU  have  been  committed,  which  district  shaU  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  aocusationi  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him  I  to  have  computeory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor, 
and  to  have  the  Assistance  of  Counsel  for  his  defense." 

Many  court  practices  have  developed  from  this  amendment.  Five  points 
mentioned  in  the  amendment  are  Important  to  court  procedures. 

1.  Ri^t  to  a  spew^  &iaL  &sed  on  this  amendment,  Florida  passed  a 
law  providing  that  the  accused  must  be  brought  to  trial  within  180 
days  of  arrest.  Tfte  case  can  be  thrown  out  if  there  are  delays, 

2.  R^t  to  tFlaL  Tlie  trial  process  is  more  likely  to  be  fair  when 
conducted  in  public.  The  accuied  is  also  aUowed  to  have  friends  and 
relatives  present. 

3.  R^t  to  a  Jiffy  frlaL  Judging  a  suspect  is  the  shared  responsibility 
of  a  neutral  jury  that  listens  to  both  sides  of  a  case. 


mte^^es  and  obtainu^  witaa^es  In  smpmat^  favor.  By 
examining  and  cro^-examinlng  witnesses,  the  attorneys  may  bring 
out  underlying  motives  and  personal  relationships,  'nie  jury  may  be 


faierimliiatei  to  suggest  the  guilt  of. 
aelf-iiierlmiiiatai  to  suggest  guUt  of  oneself. 
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better  able  to  sort  out  eonfUeting  testimony  by  seeing  witnessei 
reprsaentlng  both  sides  of  a  case* 

5.  Ri^t  to  TOiTOeL  The  right  to  have  a  defense  lawyerf  regardless  of 
ability  to  pay,  has  become  important  in  the  eourt  system.  At  first  it 
obligated  only  federal  oourts,  eoverad  only  felony  erimes,  and  in-^ 
eluded  only  the  time  of  the  trial,  fri  the  1980i  and  ISTOs,  landinark 
Supreme  Court  deoisions  extended  the  right  to  counsel  to  inelude: 

•  all  states 

•  misdemeanors  (when  impriionment  is  possible)  as  well  as  felonies 

•  pretrial  as  well  as  trial  proeeedings. 

If  the  aooused  requests  counsel  but  aannot  afford  an  attorney,  the 
state  must  provide  free  counsel.  If  eounsel  is  not  provided,  evidence 
^thered  during  lineups,  interrogations,  and  search  and  seizure 
aetivities  cannot  be  usedi  it  must  be  eKcluded,  The  defense  ean  use 
the  exclusionary  rule  to  eliminate  any  evidence  obtained  when 
counsel  is  not  available. 


VcmtmmOi  Amendment 

*  .  No  State  shall  make  or  enforoe  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
prlvil^es  or  immuiitles  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  shaU  any 
State  deprive  any  person  of  Ufe,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law|  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws," 

TTie  Fourteentii  Amendment,  ratified  following  the  Civil  War,  seamed  to 
mean  that  the  BUI  of  Rights  should  protect  citizens  from  abuse  by  state 
as  well  as  national  governments.  However,  in  praetlee,  these  rights 
were  not  honored  by  all  state  governments.  During  the  1960s,  aipreme 
Court  deoisions  elEffified  that  defendants  in  state  criminal  cases  are  en-- 
titled  to  the  same  protections  as  persons  tried  at  the  federal  level.  The 
right  to  due  process  of  law  is  especially  Im^rtant  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  used  this  amendment  as  the  basis  for  influencing  change  in 
state  procedures. 


Landmwk  Supreme  Coiirt  DeoM^^ 

According  to  Article  ni,  the  Supreme  Court  Interprets  the  Constitution, 
its  amendments,  and  laws  passed  by  legislatures.  These  interpretations 
then  become  law  throughout  the  country.  Let  us  look  at  three  decisions 
which  have  had  p^eat  impact  on  criminal  law  procedures  and  the  court 
system. 
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Mapp     CTllOt  SI'S  U.S*  643  (19^1)* 

Ttia  main  impaet  of  this  deojsiran  has  been  on  search  and  selgure  proee- 
dures.  Ttiere  are  faets  of  the  ^niapp  Gage.  Police  offioers  without  a 
iearoh  warrant  entered  Ms.  ^I»pp'i  reiidence^  searching  fop  a  pPPOT 
mispeGted  of  running  an  ill^al   business.  They  did  not  find  him  or  ttie 
gambling  equipment*  TTiey  dW    find  a  trunk  with  illegal  pornographlo 
and  obscene  matepiala  left  by      former  boarder,  Convietad  by  the  Ohio 
lower  courts  which  aUowed  sUteli  evidence^  Mapp»s  appeal  was  he^rdby 
the  United  States  Supreme  COlsrt,  Thm  Supreme  Court  ruled  inh^r 
favor  J  stating  that  Fourth  Arnt  =iidment  protection  against  unred^ojiable 
iearoh  and  seizure  applied  to  Sttates  as  wen  and  that  any  sviden*^^  found 
illegally  was  not  admissable  in .  ^oxirt.  Although  the  1961  Mapp  dmdm 
established  the  eKcluslonary  rUHe^  it  is  still  controversial, 

"Hie  pretrial  process  of  maKirii  a  motion  to  suppress  evidence  Invoto 
the  exalusionary  rule,  Ttie  defeiiBe  usually  bases  the  motion  on  one  op 
more  of  the  following  facts  In  fclia  oases 

#  seizure  of  evidence  without    a  proper  warrant 

•  face  of  warrant  not  oorrectHy  filled  out  (name,  deseriptionj  or  diti 
wrong  I  m^istrate%  sipittup— e  Improper  or  missing) 

a    seizure  of  property  not  described  in  the  warrant 

no  '^probable  cause"  for  sus^^ot  to  have  committed  crima  in  quistlon 
warrant  illegally  carried  pufc 


MBranrifa  V,  Artzmay  384        4te6  (1966) 

Thm  main  impact  of  this  decigiOEn  has  been  on  safeguards  against 
Inarlmination.  m  1963^  Miranda:^  was  arrested  for  rape  and  identififidby 
the  victim.  He  then  signed  a  dc»nf ession  after  beir^  interrogated  for 
two  hours  by  two  poUce  offloaite.  Thm  confession  atao  stated  that  Itwae 
given  witii  "fuU  knowledge  of         legal  rightsp  understanding  any  stata^ 
ment  I  make  may  be  used  ag^itet  me*"  The  confession  was  admittdat 
trlalp  a  Jury  found  him  guilty,  flimd  he  was  sentenced  to  20  to  30  years, 
Thm  conviction  was  upheld  oh  s>*peal  to  the  Arizona  Supreme  CoMvt 
Miranda  then  appealed  to  the  Ursiited  States  Supreme  Court,  which  re^ 
versed  the  decision.  The  CouH  stated  that  confessions  from  defandints 
who  had  not  been  read  their  dui    process  rights  could  not  be  used-  His 
"fuU  ioiowledge"  statement  waSi  J^ot  enoughi  tte  Court  em^aslMd  ttiat 
to  protect  the  rights  of  the  aoeissed  adequately^  counsel  (an  attorney) 
should  be  present  during  tntarfOgations, 

TWs  deeliion  had  great  impaot  criminal  law  and  on  police  proOi- 
dures,  TOe  following  IntarrogatlCon  g>iidellnes  must  be  followed  by  all 
polica  officers  when  the  accUgem  is  not  repreiented  by  counieL  SChe) 
must  be  warned  that: 


^Standard  citations  of  court  q&m^b  Include  the  case  title,  the  volume 
number  of  the  United  States  Be^orter,  the  page  number,  and  the  ymh 
The  case  title  Usts  the  names  of  the  def endant(s)  and  plaintiff  (parson 
or  group  brli^mg  action)  and  §ep«ratei  them  by  a  "v."  represantins  the 
word  "versus"  (against).  One  catim  easily  find  case  summaries  and  infor^ 
mation  in  law  libraries. 
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m  the  daf tndant  hai  thi    right  to  remain  silent 
0  anything  §(he)sayi  cOuld  be  used  as  evidence  afalnst  him/her 
m  sChe)  has  the  r||ht  to  «ounsel  and  to  have  counsel  present  during 
interrogation 

m  if  the  defendant  oann&t  afford  to  pay  for  a  lawyer,  one  will  be  ap* 
pointed  through  the  pimbUe  defender  system. 

If,  after  hearing  these  ri^htSj  the  suspeet  chooses  to  make  a  confession, 
s(he)  undarstandi  that  tlt.^se  rights  are  waived  (given  up).  Only  such 
confessions  are  aoeiptafele  as  evidence  in  court. 


Gidaon  v,  WMnwrl^t.  3^2         335  (1963) 

The  main  impact  of  thW  •decision  has  been  on  the  defendant's  right  to 
counsel.  In  this  oaei  a  nman  named  Gideon  was  charged  in  a  Florida  cir- 
cuit court  with  briaktnf  mnd  entering,  a  felony.  Gideon  requested  ap- 
pointed couniel  (an  attoirTiey)|  but  the  Judge  denied  his  request.  Under 
Florida  law  at  that  tlmSi    appointed  counsel  was  required  only  in  capital 
cases  where  the  death  p&nalty  is  possible,  Gideon  did  his  best  in  con- 
ducting his  own  definsei   but  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  five 
years.  The  Florida  SupriK  me  Court  denied  his  appeal. 

The  United  States  Supraraie  Court  reviewed  the  case,  however,  and 
overruled  the  Florida  coimrts^  stating  that  right  to  counsel  was  necessary 
for  a  fair  trial  and  that  tBiii  right,  protected  by  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
appUed  not  only  to  feders.!  cases  but  also  to  state  felony  cases  because 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This  right  was  expanded  further  in  the 
case  of  Argersin^iF  V.  Hamlin  (1972)  to  include  any  case  when  imprison- 
ment is  possible,  whith^^  misdemeanor  or  felony.  No  sentence  involv- 
ing loss  of  liberty  caa  bt    Imposed  if  the  accused  has  been  denied 
counsel. 

As  a  result  of  thiieotsis^  many  states  have  developed  public  defender 
systems  which  provide  OD«iinsel  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
their  own  def ense, 


The  following  outlines  th»  major  points  covered  in  the  material  on  the 
Constitution,  thiilKarnisridments  important  to  our  court  system,  and 
the  three  Supreme  Court   decisions  having  a  major  impact  on 


amendment  Interpretatio^^i 


A.  The  United  States  Oorastitution 


1.  Article  It 


LifislLtlve  branch  makes  the  law. 


2.  Article  Ut 


EKBoUtmve  branch  enforces  the  law. 


3.  Article  in. 


Jiididk^  branch  Interprets  the  law. 
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B«  ilie  Amendments 


1.  First  Amendment  provides  for  freedom  of: 

m  religion 

•  speech 
m  press 

•  assembly. 

2.  Fourth  Amendment  provides  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
selzurts  and  led  to  developments  ini 

e  arrest  law  and  procedure 

m  eKolusionary  rule 

m  search  and  seizure  prooedures 

•  stop  and  frisk  procedures. 

3.  Fiftti  Amsndmenti 

m  provides  against  double  jeopardy  and  self  incrimination 

•  provides  for  grand  Jury  indictment  for  serious  crimes 
m  provides  for  due  process  of  law. 

Due  process  includesi 

^  qui^ly  taking  the  accused  before  a  magistrate 

—  not  using  excessive  force 

—  advising  the  accused  of  right  to  remain  silent. 

4*  SlKth  Amendment  provides  the  basis  fori 

m  speedy  and  pubUo  trial 
«  trial  by  Impartial  Jury 

m  informii^  defendant  of  accusation  against  him/her 

•  confrontation  of  witness  from  both  sides  of  the  case 

•  right  to  counsel. 

5.  Fourteenth  Amendment  clarifies  that  the  states  are  to  respect 
the  guarantees  In  the  Bill  of  Eights. 

C.  Three  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

1*  Mapp  V.  Ohio 

search  and  seizure  implieationsi  clarification  of  exclusionary  rule 

2.  Mlrgmda  V.  Arizona 

established  ri^ts  i^ainst  self-incrimination  and  requirements  of 
police  and  others  to  warn  the  defendant  prior  to  interrogation 

3.  Gideon  v.  Wainwright 

basis  for  requirii^  right  to  counsel  in  all  states p  1^  to  public  da- 
fender  system 


Now  eom^ete  Vtm  ravtow  qAmOmm  begbmlng  on  the  nairt  p^e. 
ns  C^l  Constitutional  Foundations  ^  ^  ' 
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Write  your  w^wsfs  on  a  m^^atm  dieet  of  pa^r. 
1*  Whioh  of  the  following  is  the  source  for  the  balance  of  poweF? 

a.  Fourth  Amendment 

b.  Fourteenth  Amendment 

c.  Artloles  of  the  Constitution 
BiU  of  Rights 

Match  tiia  government  bcmnah  with  ite  niam  r^^i^lbflity  toward  law* 
Write  tile  oorreot  letter  by  tiie  number  on  fom  ^per. 

ft^^h  Hrapoimbmty 

2*  executive  branch  a,  makes  laws 

b*  enforcei  law 

3.  legislative  branch  c,  interprets  law 

4.  judicial  branch 

Complate  mntmnom  5-9  by  writing  tte  a^r^late  amendment  name 
(First,  Fcwth^  Fifth,  SaOi,  Fm^teenth)  for  ^oh  bluik  on  yow  ^^r» 

5.  If  a  defendant  is  not  tried  before  an  impartial  Jury,  s(he)  could 
appeal  based  on  the  Amendment, 


6p  If  a  state  sentencei  a  defendant  to  death  for  a  certain  crime,  and 
another  state  sentences  someone  else  to  life  imprisonment  for  the 
same  crime,  the  defendant  In  the  first  case  would  probably  question 
whether  due  process  of  law  had  been  followed  and  appeal,  based  on 
the  Amendment. 


7,  If  the  police  enter  a  private  residence  without  a  proper  warrant,  any 
evidence  of  illegal  behavior  may  not  be  accepted  in  court  because  of 
the  Amendment* 


8*  If  a  prisoner  has  been  psychologically  or  physically  abused  during 
questioning,  any  confession  s(he)  makes  could  be  thrown  out  during 
the  trial  because  of  guarantees  in  the  Amendment* 


9*  Suppose  a  reporter  refuses  to  tell  the  Judge  the  source  of  informa- 
tion for  an  article  on  criminal  activity,  and  the  Judge  charges  him/ 
her  with  contempt  of  court  (not  obeying  the  order  of  a  Judge  In 
court).  On  the  basis  of  the  Amendment,  the  reporter  could 

argue  that  freedom  of  the  press  was  being  denied* 
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Fes*  each  of  the  tlvee  a^rsme  Court  decisions  Ibted  below  (10-12)p  mK- 
plaJn  ite  mGLin  Impact  on  opimlnal  law«  Write  your  ai^wers  on  yoiir 

10,  Mapp  V.  Ohio 

11,  Miranda  v.  Arizona 

12,  Gideon  v.  Walnwright 

13,  Briefly  define  "selUnerimination." 

14,  Briefly  deflne  "eKOlusionary  rule." 


Oieck  ymr  ai^wers  with  the  TOrrect  on^  provited  in  the  answer  key« 


Block  Ut  Tht  Courts 

Unit  Ci  Criminal  Law 

SMtlon  2i  Mda  Oiminai  ta^aw 


B  Ask  yew  uwtofitor  for  the  pret^wt  for  this  section  (m  C-2).  After  you 

oomplete  th#  pritMt,  yout  ^^uictor  will  let  you  know  vrtieaier  to  stud^ 
ttifa  section^  to  iWp  nine  it,  or  to  take  the  posttat. 


Ut  C-2  Flop-adm  Criminal  Law   '  2WW~  ' — ~~~  — — _-  
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Cpimlnal  behavior  is  aterifiad  and  defined  thpoug h  a  body  of  law  QaUad 
tflmbiallaw.  li  OFiminal  oourt,  the  main  task  is  to  dttopmine  whether 
or  not  the  aooused  is  pillty  of  violating  a  ariminal  law. 

m  this  seotlon,  you  wiU  have  a  brief  intfoduation  to  the  body  of  ariminal 
law  in  Florida  known  as  the  "Florida  Criminal  Code," 


^pon  aornpL^^tlon  of  this  sections  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowing 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  Identify   by  title  the  group  of  laws  defining  Florida*!  substantive 
criminflL  laws, 

2.  Mentify    the  three  asiumptions  which  are  important  to  the  concept 
of  "Rule    of  Law." 

3.  Lilt  the    four  elements  that  establish  an  act  as  a  crime. 

4.  Wentify   ttree  ways  in  which  punishment  can  be  increased  and  the 
possibii  treasons  for  each, 

5.  Mentify   four  CTimei  considered  to  be  forcible  felonies, 

8i  Mentify  ^^the  key  word  or  phrase  whieh  separates  firstHjegree  murder 
from  sa^ond-  or  third-degree  murder, 

7*  Menttfy  -^he  definitions  or  appropriate  use  of  these  terms  as  they 
ippear  iC3  this  seotioni 

•  nag  Ug^noe 
f  assaUlK 

•  batiar^ 

•  agfraw^ated 
I  felony 

•  QflPitaa 

9  misder^ieanor 
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Bmo  C^mo^ts  of  FtoriOi  Crimmal  law 


Befope  ^ting  some  of  the  laws  of  the  criminal  code,  let  us  look  at  o^r- 
tain  co^aepta  and  terms  basic  to  orlminal  law* 


Ubrtaimtive  Criminal  law 

^bita^tlve  oriminal  law  li  the  group  of  laws,  or  the  code,  whioh  ^$t^b' 
Uihes  w^liat  oonduot  is  orlminal  in  our  state  and  what  punkhment  is  Itn- 
posed  for  that  eonduet.  Chapter  775,  Florida  Statutes,  titled  '*Th^ 
Florida    Criminal  Code,"  sets  out  these  standards  and  penalties. 


Crimiiiml  ^oom^mm 

Criminal  proeedure  eonsists  of  laws  for  the  administration  of  subitaii- 
tlve  law',  rais  is  the  subject  of  Seotion  3  of  this  unit. 


Sulaof  Jmw 

Society  must  be  willing  to  aoeept  rulM  and  laws  prescribed  by  iti  politl* 
cal  and  sooial  (religious  institutions,  schools,  family)  control  systeiiia  go 
that  bot»i  sooiety  as  a  whole  and  its  individual  members  are  prateetefl. 
Three  assumptions  cire  important  to  this  rule  of  law: 

1.  TtmB^  is  no  arlme  wlttiwt  law.  That  is,  boundaries  of  aeoeptabia 
and  criminal  behavior  are  established  through  law* 

I  Ttmr^  ta  m  ^mtolimmt  mthout  law.  That  Is,  soeietyfe  right  to 
punteli  wrongdoers  with  speoific  methods  is  established  by  law. 

I  Tbmr&  Is  no  arima  wltlKHit  puifahment.  Ttiat  is,  ideally,  aU  orlmin^li 
are  pTjnIshed. 


Elemente  Wdm        tpto  a 

Aerim#  consists  of  four  elements  that  must  be  established  during  a 
Wall 

I  Gim^r  Mt*  An  overt  (open)  act  must  be  eommitted  which  results  in 
a  erlrmie. 

I  GuU^p-  mmd  (mens  rea).  Some  oriminal  statutes  require  a  prohibited 
act        be  done  by  design  rather  than  by  aeoident.  They  require 
erimlraal  intent  or  "premeditated  design"  to  be  m  element  of  th^ 
orime  •  Tn  other  statutes,  the  commission  of  the  act  ta  prohibited  and 
IS  a  dE-ime  without  regard  to  state  of  mind  (the  wording  of  the 
statute  Is  the  key). 
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3.  ffi^m  »  ii^^y.  Often  a  orlmlnal  statute  requirssharm  ^li^^sieal  op 
psyahological)  but  provides  for  a  ImmVf  inoiuded  offence  whwen 
actual  injury  or  harm  does  not  result,  §uoh  mt  attimpte^  jnTT^der, 
assault  with  Intent  to  eommit  miffder,  or  other  orlmlnal  %tt^empts*" 

4,  Cairatim,  The  state  must  show  a  oause-and-effiot  reiatioitaship  in 
tiiese  elements.  It  must  show  that  there  Is  drinilnalintenti  ffollowed 
by  the  fuUty  aot  which  eaused  harm  or  injury  toiomeone. 
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The  "Florida  Criminal  Code,"  Chapter  775,  Florida  Statutes,  elassifiei 
arimes  into  felonies  and  misdemaanori  and  provides  penalties  for  con= 
viotion  of  thoie  erimes,  Ttie  following  exoerpts  from  the  oode  iervaas 
an  Introduotion  to  the  subjeot*  For  more  detailsi  refer  to  the  eode 
itself. 


CSessiflmtim  of  Crimes  m  ^c^l^ 


Ompter  775  Crtmm 

SBoUon  775,08  Cla^ea  and  deflnlUms  of  affemes. 
Subsection  775.081  Felony .=The  term  "felony"  shall  mean  any  criminal 
offense  that  is  punlihable  by  death  or  Imprisonment  in  the  state  peni- 
tentiary for  at  least  one  year.  Felonies  are  further  clasiif ied  by  tht 
serloumess  (or  ^^rae)  of  the  erimes  and  punishment  varies  acqordinflyt 
When  a  minimum  period  of  imprisonment  has  not  been  set  by  law,  the 
Judge  sentenoei  the  oonvloted  offeader  to  an  Indeterminate  sentenoei 
Thm  minimum  whioh  Is  set  depends  on  tiie  faats  in  the  Individual  ease* 


a.  Coital  felony 
(most  serious) 

b.  Life  felony 
First-degree  felony 

d*  Seoond-=degree  felony 
e.  Third-degree  felony 


Fimbhment 

Death  (by  eleotrooution) 
Ufa  imprlsonment---mlnimura  of 
25  yiars  before  parole 
Maximum--lifa*  minimum — 30 
years 

Maximum— 30  yearsf  minimum- 
none  set 

Maximum— 15  yearsi  minimum-- 
nont  set 

Maxlmum--S  yearsj  minimum- 
none  set 


Subseation  775.082  Misdemeanor.— Tfte  term  ^^misdemeanor"  shall  mein 
any  erlminal  offense  that  Is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprisonment  In  a 
county  oorreetional  facility  for  one  year  or  less.  Tliere  are  also  degnes 
of  misdemeanors^ 


a.  First-degree  misdemeanor 

b.  Second-degree  misdemeanor 


nmbhment 

Maximum — one  year  imprison- 
ment|  minimum— none 
Maximum— 60  daysi  minimum-^ 
none 


aibsection  773,083  Fines.— In  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  punishment  by 
confinement,  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine.  Fines  are  often  imposed  so  that  either  the  victim  or  society  re- 
ceives some  compensation  for  thm  criminal  aot.  Fines  shaU  not  exceidi 


m  $15,000  fop  a  Ufe  felony 

m  ilOjOOO  for  a  fl^t-  or  siaond-^^ree  f^elony 

•  $5,000  for  a  third-degres  filony 

m  $1,000  for  a  first-^egrii  misdemeftwr^^ 
m  $500  for  a  ieoond-<3efrii  miidema^nora* 

Subsaetlon  775.084  Extended  tarmi,^pependlng  upon  the  baokground 
and  history  of  the  oonviGtid  offenders  #tL^  oh  as  previous  oDnviations 
(habitual  felony  of  fender)  op  dangerous  b*^havior  patterns,  the  basie 
term  of  Imprisonment  maybe  #Ktendad» 

•  First-d^ree  felony  can  be  extendocj  life* 

•  Seeond-degree  felony  can  be  e^cten^ed    to  30  years. 

•  ^ird-degree  felony  can  be  e^ctanded  tczs  ten  years. 

m  First-degree  misdemeanor  can  ba  escteDided  to  three  years. 

•  Second-degree  misdemeanor  oan  be  eX"rtended  to  one  year, 

Subseotion  775.087  Felony  reclaislfi^atl^on  for  use  of  weapons  or  aggra- 
vated battery.— This  statuta  spealf ies  tP^t  If,  during  the  commission  of 
a  felony,  ttie  defendant  dlsplayi,  useSf  of    threatens  to  uie  any  weapon  or 
firearm,  or  eommlts  an  ^avated  batft^ry,  the  felony  for  which  the 
person  Is  charged  shall  bt  reclassified  foUowsi 

•  from  first-d^ree  felony  to  Ufe  felony 

•  from  seeond-degree  felony  to  flrst^^f^ee  felony 

•  from  third-degree  felony  to  ieo^nd^e^pree  felony 

Ttiis  statute  also  provldei  for  a  mandat^r^  minimum  sentence  of  three 
years  upon  the  second  conviction  of  a  ofiHne  using  a  firearm. 

Seotlcm  775,15  Time  BmititlM»*--holud^d  in  the  "Florida  Criminal 
Code"  are  the  statutes  (laws)  which  plhc^  a  time  limit  for  prosecution 
of  certain  crimes,  Tlie  court  no  longer  jiM.s  jurisdiction  for  prosecution 
and  punishment  If  action  is  not  talcen  wJt&iIn  this  time  limit. 

Federal  courts  and  most  itatis  now  hav^  ^uoh  statutes.  In  Florida,  the 
following  applyi 

•  ^osecution  for  a  capital  filony  can  cOwrimence  (b^In)  at  any  time. 

m  Prosecution  for  a  life  or  flrit^egr^^  f&lony  must  commence  within 
four  years  after  the  act* 

•  Prosecution  for  any  other  filony  must  C3ommence  within  three  years. 


agfimvatedi  to  make  woriior  more  severe  or  more  offenslvei  to 
intensify, 

batte^i  unlawful  striking  or  touching  oi^omeone%  person  without 
his/her  permission. 
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m    Proseoution  for  a  fipst*^efree  misdemeanor  must  eommence  within 
two  years. 

m    Proieoution  for  a  second-def  ree  misdemeanor  must  commence  with* 
In  one  year. 


i^eoiflo  CrimM— ''Hi^ida  Odmiiml  Coda" 

It  is  beyond  the  soope  of  this  text  to  ej^lore  in  depth  all  of  the  speaifie 
statutes  of  the  oriminal  oode.  Ifta  foUowii^  is  a  summary  of  seleoted 
baeio  statutes.  For  more  detailed  information^  you  should  refer  to  the 
statutes  themselves  (Chapters  776-798,  Florida  Statutes),  TTie  following 
list  I  then  I  Introduees  the  criminal  code  and  shows  how  it  is  organized - 
(You  do  not  need  to  memorize  Ghapter  numbers  and  content,) 


Oiaptor  77S  Aetlfiable  U§a  of  Fwce 

The  statutes  in  this  chapter  spell  out  the  conditions  under  which  a  pri- 
vate citizen  or  law  enforcement  officer  can  use  force*  m  general,  they 
allow  the  use  of  reasonable  force  in  self-defense  and  deadly  force  only 
to  prevent  a  "forcible  felony"  or  escape  of  the  arrested  person, 

Seoticm  IIBM  Vwotolm  falMiy.— The  foUowinf  are  considered  forcible 
feloniMi  treasonj  murderj  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  forcible 
sodomy^  robbery,  burglary,  arson^  kidnappii^,  aggravated  assault,  ^ra- 
vated  battery^  aircraft  piracy,  use  of  a  destructive  device  or  bomb^  and 
other  felonies  where  physical  force  or  violence  against  any  individual  is 
used  or  threatened* 

CanpteF  777  Fitaoipali  Aec^oiyi  Attempt;  SoUcitatimi  C^pfracy 

This  chapter  spells  out  criminal  liability  (obligation)  of  persons  having  a 
role  in  the  crime,  whether  present  during  its  commission  or  not,  aich 
roles  Includes 

1.  principals  In  the  first  degree— those  who  actually  commit  the  crime 
or  aid  in  it 

2.  accessories  after  the  fact-arsons  who,  without  being  present  at 
the  scene  of  the  crimes  help  others  to  commit  the  crime  or  to 
eicape  the  law  after  the  crime 

3.  solicitors— those  who  plan  a  criminal  act  but  hire  another  to  do  it 
(criminal  solicitation) 

4.  conspirators— two  or  more  people  who  plan  an  unlawful  act 

5.  persons  attempting  a  crime  that  is  prevented  or  falls, 

Oiapter  782  Homioids 

rZomieide  is  the  killing  of  one  human  by  another.  The  foUowlng  are 
selected  excerpts  from  Chapter  782 1 

SeatiM  788«03  Biranble  homtotde.— Death  occurrii^  by  aeeldent  or 
misfortune  from  any  lawful  act,  without  unlawful  intent, 

Seatim  782.04  Mwder.— TOis  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being. 
The  three  depiies  of  murder  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Flrst-d^ree  murder— homicide  whloh  is  prem^itatedi  committed  in 
an  attempted  foreible  felony,  or  committed  during  distribution  of 
heroin,  Itiis  capital  felony  is  punishable  by  death  or  life 
imprisonment. 

2.  Second-clegree  murder— homielde  oaeurring  because  of  an  aet  immi- 
nently dang eroui  to  another  and  earelees  of  human  life^  although 
without  premeditated  design.  It  is  a  first-degree  felony  punishable 
by  up  to  30  years  Imprisonment,  If ^  during  a  forcible  felony  at- 
tempt ^  someone  is  killed  by  a  person  not  engaged  In  the  criminal  act, 
the  person  engaged  in  the  criminal  aet  is  guilty  of  seoond-degree 
murder*  For  example^  if  the  victim  of  an  attempted  robbery  tries  to 
shoot  the  offender  but  kills  an  innoaent  person  accidentally,  the  per- 
son committing  the  robbery  is  piilty  of  second-degree  murder* 

3.  TTiird-degree  murder— unlawful  killing  by  a  person  committing  a 
felony  without  any  design  to  cause  death  and  not  as  a  forcible  felony 
Is  murder  In  the  third  degree,  a  seoond-degree  felony, 

Seotim  782«07  MwsIm^teF,^Killing  a  human  being  through  ^Ipabla 
n^ligenoe  without  lawful  justification,  which  is  a  second-d^ree  felony, 
includes  I 

1.  782,071,  Vehicular  homicide.— Killi^  by  the  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  In  a  reckless  manner,  a  thirf-degree  felony* 

2^  782.08,  Assisting  self-murder,— Deliberately  assisting  a  person  to 
commit  suicide  is  manslaughter,  a  second-degree  felony. 

3.  782.09,  Killing  of  unborn  child  by  Injury  to  mother*— A  second- 
degree  felony. 

4,  782,11,  Unnecessary  killing  to  prevent  unlawful  act.— A  second- 
degree  felony. 

Chapter  784i  A^ulti  littery;  Curable  N^U^nee 

Some  typical  laws  of  this  type  includei 

Seeticm  784.011  A^ault,=A  iecond=degree  misdemeanor. 

Saotlm  784.021  Aapavated  afflault*— A  ttilrd-degree  felony, 

Saotimi  784.03  tottery,— A  first-d^ree  misdemeanor. 


^meditatedi  planned i  thought  out  ahead  of  time. 

mi]^idblai  deservmg  blame, 

i^Il^ndes  carelessnessi  neglectfulness, 

^multf  intentional,  unlawful  threat  by  word  or  act  to  do  violence  to  a 
person,  coupled  with  the  abUity  to  do  so. 
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Seetem  784,05  Ag^vat^  batteiy,— fiitentionally  oauiinf  g raat  bodily 
hapn»  OF  using  a  deadly  weapon,  a  iecond-degres  felony. 

S^Woi  784^05  Oi^pabla  ii^Iigen0a.-^EKposing  Mmeone  to  personal 
injW3r  thFough  oulpatols  neg UgenM,  a  secoaid-degpae  misdemeanor, 

CA^vter  787  KiAi^ip^i  Fab#  Dn^^imenti  Cust^  Offmisea 

Som»  of  the  laws  dealing  with  kidnapping  and  related  crimes  arai 

&otbi«i  787.01  mOt^pb^.^A  first-degrso  felony, 

Saotl^M  787.02  Fal^  impriwnment.— tiilrd-degree  felony. 


^Qti^n  7B7M  mterfmnee  with  mmody.—A  first-degree  mlsde- 

SM^mi  787.04  Fata^  to  ramove  ohndFeti  froia  steta  or  to  eoncaal 
ohfldt^en  wft^ry  to  murt  order.— A  ttifrd-d^ree  felony. 


O^flter  790  We^ion  ma  ^aaFms 

Therte  are  80  laws  pertaining  to  firearms,  bombs,  explosives,  eto.  Sc^me 
of  th^  most  Important  ones  arei 

S^tit^n  790.01  Csn^Em  a  eoneaaled  waapm.— A  first-degree 
misdt:  meanory 

fe^ti^w  790,07  Qavmg  waapcm  whAe  aominlttliie  a  ariinuial  offeiise.— 

A  thiF*^-degree  fal — " 


SaaticfeNi  790.15  IMEAargnig  a  flraaFm  In  ^ibUe.— A  firstHaegree 
m  isd€Biie€inor , 


SmUo^i  790,162  Ifvaat  to  tt^ow  or  plaoe  any  destruotiva  ^tovlea  in  a 
ptttilte    p^ea«--A  seoond^^ree  felony. 

Oii^t^r  781  Sale  of  nreworte 

Sale  oir  prohibited  fireworks  is  a  first-degree  misdemeanor.  County 
eomm^jsionars  can  grant  permits  for  publlo  display  supervised  by 
authoKazad  o^anlzations, 

CAapt^w  7M  Seu^  Batta^ 


The  f omiowing  is  a  condensation  of  one  of  the  prlneipal  olassif ieations 
within  _ this  ohapten 

Sw^dcA  794,11  Brnml  batta^.— It  Is  a  mpltal  faloiv  if  a  person  18 
years        elder  commits  sexual  battery  upon  or  in  the  attempt  injures  the 
sexual  •organs  of  a  person  11  years  or  younger.  If  the  offender  is  under 
18,  the    arlme  is  a  Ufa  fato^,  A  person  who  eommlts  sexual  battery 
upon  a_  iperson  ovar  the  age  of  11  years,  using  threat  or  foree,  is  guilty 
of  a  mmm  falmy.  When  the  viotim  Is  physically  helplesE^  to  resist  or 
mentaiay  defeatlve,  It  is  a  first-degree  felony. 
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A  soGiaty  governed  by  lawi  must  have  a  eod#  of  conduct  etolfyi^  what 
is  oriminal  and  what  is  nonoriminal  behavior,  m  the  United  Statai, 
these  codes  are  written  and  passed  by  national  md  state  l^lalatures. 
ThB  trial  proaess  establishes  the  facts  of  a  particular  case  and  allows 
Judgment  on  whether  the  code  has  been  broken  and  a  crimes  as  defined 
by  the  law^  has  been  committed. 

The  purpMe  for  Ustir^  some  of  these  statutes  has  been  to  show  the 
legal  standard  by  which  ju%ments  are  mflde  in  court. 


How  eomptete  tta  Fsvlew  qpiMV^^^  b^tamb^  on  Oim  nert  ^^m. 
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Write  yom  amw^^  on  a  s^wate  dmet  of  ^per« 

1*  There  are  tlVM  assumptions  eonaerninf  the  "Rule  of  Law."  List 
and  ei^laln  aaeh  one. 

2*  In  a  telal,  the  question  Is  often  raissd  whether  or  not  a  crime  was 
committed.  Thm  prosecutor  may  have  to  prove  the  aet  was  a 
crime.  What  are  the  few  elements  that  add  up  to  a  erime? 

3.  Briefly  define  each  of  the  following  aooording  to  the  types  of 
sentenoe  for  aach^ 

a.  misdemeanor 

b*  felony 

c,  oapital  felony 

4.  List  at  leMt  two  ways  in  which  an  offender's  punishment  can  be  in- 
oreasedi  with  possible  reasons  for  each. 

5.  Use  of  force  by  private  eitisiens  and  poUoe  Is  Justified  in  self- 
defense  and  preventing  a  foroible  felony.  List  five  erimes  eonsid^ 
ered  to  be  foroible  felonies. 

6.  What  is  the  key  phrase  whieh  separates  first-  from  second-decree 
murder?  ^ 

7.  What  does  the  term  "culpable"  mean? 

a.  more  Intense 

b.  deserving  blame 
e.  clever 

d.  forced 

^*  ^^"^   felony  Is  the  most  serious  charge  a  suspect  can  face. 

a.  capital 

b,  second-degree 
c*  agp'avated 

d.  forcible 

9.  Why  would  a  criminal  charge  be  changed  from  battery  to  agwavat- 
ad  battery? 

a.  The  suopect  was  to  blame. 

b.  The  crime  wm  an  accident. 

e.  ThB  people  involved  were  angry, 
d.  The  suspect  used  a  weapon. 
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10.  What  ii  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ntgUganee"? 


a.  oarelessness 

b*  forgetfuiness 

e.  Intensity 

d.  assault 


^i^k  ywr  answera  witii  ttia  eorreet  on^  provided  to  fhm  ansirer 
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Bloek  Hi  The  Coupti 

Unit  Ct  Orimlntf  Law 

Sedttm  Si  Flwlda  aiminal  Rwi^ura 


Adc  your  Imtniator  for  ths  prstMt  t»  tiib  saaticm  (lb  0-S)«  After  you 
wmptate  the  pret^p  jam  uBtm^tor  niU  Imt  you  loiow  whethsr  to  sti^ 
ttito  ^^Ucm,  to  sidp  some  part  of  It,  or  to  t^e  ttia  posttrat. 

m  C-3  Florida  Criminal  ftoeedupe  —  ~9f 
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bitFoduettoii 


The  pravlQus  section  f oousad  on  the  FloFida  body  of  law  aoneepned  with 
definitions  and  olMslfiaation  of  orlmes  and  their  peniati^*  In  this  see- 
tlon  we  turn  to  laws  whieh  establiih  ^ooeAva  for  earryinf  out  crimi- 
nal justioe. 

The  American  Judicial  system  uses  an  "advereary"  approaoh.  That  le, 
after  a  suspect  has  been  eharg ed  with  a  crimej  the  state  and  the  de- 
fens©  compete  with  each  other  to  prove  the  defendant  fuilty  "beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt'*  or  innocent* 

This  stru^le,  or  adve^ary  process^  takes  place  before  a  neutral  judge 
in  a  courtroom.  It  Is  piided  by  rules  of  criminal  procedure.  In  this  sec- 
tlojip  we  wUl  first  explore  the  scope  of  Florida's  procedure  laws.  Then 
we  will  take  a  brief  look  at  additional  laws  for  postconviction  disposi- 
tions in  three  categori^i  adtjat  offenders^  youthful  offenders^  and 
juvenile  offendei^. 
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Objective 


Upon  eompletion  of  this  seetion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1.  Identify  the  function  of  procedural  law* 

2.  Identify  the  minimum  and  maximum  number  of  persons  eomposing  a 
regulftp  oounty  grand  jury. 

3.  Identify  the  primary  purpose  of  a  statewide  grand  jury. 

4.  Identify  the  three  age  elasslfieations  for  offenders  in  Florida. 

5.  Identify  the  state  department  responsible  for  ohildren  judged  as 
delinquents^ 

6.  Identify  the  eorreet  definition  of  these  terms  used  in  this  seetioni 

•  disposition 

•  adjudicate 

•  oontempt  (of  court) 

•  writ 

m  summons 

•  surety  bond 

•  procure 

•  usury 

•  perjury 

•  eKeoute 

•  extortion 
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mmiOB.  ^imiml  Pn^^wm  Laws 


^ooedural  law  is  the  foundation  whieh  Fagulates  how  siAstmtiva 
tflmiml  law  is  carried  out.  Chapters  900  through  925  of  the  Florida 
Stotutes  (the  published  ooUeotion  of  all  laws  pasied  by  the  Florida  L^- 
islature)  eat  out  these  proaeduras  and  are  oolleetivsly  known  as  the 
"criminal  proeadure  law."  TTie  foUowii^  Is  a  oondensed  introduetion  to 
some  of  the  ohaptersi  but  If  you  are  interested  in  reading  the  originals, 
oonsult  your  looal  library  for  the  Florida  Statutei, 


Oi^ter  SCO  G^^ml  ^vMom 

Tliis  ehapter  sets  the  effeative  date  of  the  oriminal  proeedure  law  as 
January  1,  1971,  It  gives  to  the  olreuit  and  county  courts  original  crim- 
inal Jurlsdlctloni  the  ri^t  to  issue  write  and  other  prooesses,  and  the 
ri^t  to  punish  for  aontempt  of  MiFt. 


C3uiptpr  901  Anrwts 

Tills  ohapter  spells  out  the  rights  of  oommittir^  magistrates  Qu^es)  In 
issuing  warrants^  mmmons^^  and  other  oompulsory  processes,  to  gener- 
alj  it  covers  mettiods  of  arrest  and  how  the  aooused  is  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  maf  istrate.  More  speeificaUy,  It  deals  with  the  method  of 
arrest  by  law  enforcement  officers^  including  arrest  with  or  without 
warranty  stop  and  frisk  procedures,  appropriate  use  of  force,  and 
escapes. 


OiaptaF  902  ^Hmim^  H^^u^a 

You  have  already  been  Introduced  to  the  preliminary  hearir^,  which  is  a 
pretrial  process  to  determine  if  there  is  sufficient  probable  cause  to 
continue  prosecution  of  th^  accused.  iTie  procedural  rules  for  this  hear- 
ing are  set  out  In  this  chaot/jr. 


Oiaptar  903  Ban 

TTiis  chapter  deato  with  application  for  bail,  salifications  of  persons 
dealing  in  sureties,  revocation  of  baU,  substitution  of  cash  for  mwt^ 
bmA,  surrender  of  defendants  who  may  admit  to  bail,  and  so  on. 


abstuUve  lawi  law  deaUng  with  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities, 
writi  a  written,  official  order  of  the  court. 

ecxitampt  of  eemrti  any  act  in  court  which  shows  disrespect  for  or  dis- 
obedience to  the  court. 

nmmom  an  official  command  to  appear  in  court. 
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TOis  ahaptep  sp#lta  out  the  Jury  strueturt,  Juror  qualifioations,  and 
duties  of  all  parties  involved,  m  aU,  there  are  over  30  proviiione,  A 
few  examples  are  given  below  i 

Seatim  905«01  Number  md  pFooiireinent«~No  less  than  15  nor  more 
Uian  18  persons  shall  serve  on  the  jury,  Proeurement  is  the  same  as  se- 
leotit^  trial  Jurors, 

Sration  805,10  uid  M5.165  Dutlra  of         ji^.— It  inqulrei  into  every 
tryable  offense  in  the  oounty.  If  evldenoe  in  a  ease  suggests  a  trial 
diould  be  eonduotedi  the  grand  Jury  makes  a  presentment. 

Seotioii  905^23  Number  of  ^iroi^  to  retwn  m  Indletment.— It  takes  12, 

Secticn  905.24  Frooeedl^^  of  the  ^wid  Jt^p— These  are  to  be  kept 
seoret. 

Seetiona  905.31  ttrough  905.40  of  Chapter  908  are  eaUed  the  "Statewide 
Grand  Jury  Act."  Hiis  aot  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  pand  jury  sys- 
tem and  to  aid  the  state  in  eUmlnatir^  organized  oriminal  activity  by 
improving  the  evidence-gathering  process  in  matters  which  occur  or 
have  significance  in  more  than  oiie  county. 

Seottcm  905.33  Petltim  to  ft^eme  Court  by  govemor  to  totm  a  state- 
wide grand  jiiBy.— When  the  f overnor  has  sufficient  reason,  s(he)  peti- 
tions the  Florida  Supreme  Court  to  form  a  statewide  grand  Jury.  Thu 
chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  appoints  a  Judge  of  the  circuit  court 
to  preside  over  it. 

Seotion  905«34  PoweE^  and  dutl«.— This  grand  Jury  has  statewide  Juris- 
diction in  suoh  offenses  as  bribery^  burglary,  criminal  fraud,  criminal 
umry,  estorttm,  gambling,  kidnapping,  lareeny,  murder,  prostitution, 
peiji»y,  robbery,  dealing  in  nareoties  and  dangerous  drugs,  solicitation, 
or  conspiracy  to  commit  any  of  the  above  if  these  crimes  occur  in  two 
or  more  counties,  or  affect  two  or  more  counties. 

SMtiCHi  905.37  I«t  of  ^Mpective  juro^i  Impaneling  of  Juroi^i  oompo- 
ritiM  of  the  Jitty, — TOe  selection  of  prospective  Jurors  b^ins  with  the 
chief  judge  in  each  Judicial  clreult  compUl^  a  list  of  persons  certified 
for  Jury  duty  in  each  of  the  several  counties  making  up  the  circuit. 


mamtj  booAi  responsibility  for  assurir^  that  the  accused  will  appear  in 
court  at  the  appointed  tiinep 

to  proowei  to  get,  to  obtain  with  speoial  effort. 

waoyi  lending  money  at  an  unlawful  rate  of  interest. 

wtorttm:  obtainii^  money  or  valu^le  things  by  threat  or  force.. 

tarcei^i  theft. 
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Prom  mmh  eounty  list,  the  judge  randomly  salaots  aUf  ible  pFospeetive 
frand  JuFon.  Thm  number  par  county  Is  detarmined  by  population  sizai 
tiiraa  jupori  for  aaoh  3,000  resldants  in  the  county.  This  list  is  submit- 
ted to  the  state  eoupts  administrator, 

Thm  prasidlr^  Judge  (ohosen  praviously  by  tiie  ohlef  Justice  of  the 
Blorida  Suprama  Court)  oompilei  thase  eounty  Usts  and  seleots  prospee- 
tlva  Jurors  at  random  from  the  statewida  list. 

Hia  itatawida  grand  Jury  oonsists  of  18  mambarsf  15  is  a  Riorum, 


Oiapter  907  ftmedure  After  Arr^t 

Tliis  ohaptar  s^lb  out  the  pretrial  prooasies  you  studied  in  Unit 
Criminal  Justioa  ProoasSp  including  fii^t  appearanoaj  writs,  motions, 
and  preliminary  hearings.  This  chapter  has  been  recently  modified  by 
Florida^  ISOr^ay  speedy  trial  statute* 


Ouster  910  JvtodlcUm  and  Ymmm 

A  person  is  subject  to  prosecution  in  Florida  for  any  violation  of  Florida 
Statutes  which  s(he)  commits,  either  in  state  or  out,  by  his/her  own  con- 
duct or  that  of  anotiier  for  whom  s(he)  is  legally  accountable.  The 
chapter  speUs  out  specific  conditions  of  Jurisdiction  and  venue  (loca- 
tion)! generally,  a  person  is  tried  in  the  county  where  s(he)  committed 
the  crime. 


Ouster  913  IMal  Ji^ 

SMtim  913«03  Gmiinds  tot  ^mOmigB  f»  eatm  In  Jitty  selectim.— Sev- 
eral reasons  for  excusii^  a  potential  Juror  are  mentioned  here,  such  as 
lack  of  ^aUflcation,  ^rsonal  beliefs  about  making  Judgments,  and  rela- 
tionship to  one  of  the  participants  In  the  trial* 

^^ti<m  913.08  Humbar  of  ^remptory  diaUmgas  m  jury  selection.-- 
Tlie  number  of  challer^es  can  vary  between  three  and  ten,  depending  on 
the  offense. 

Srcttcm  ns.lO  Numbsr  of  jwors.— Ttiere  are  12  in  capital  oases  and  6 
in  all  other  crimina\  oases. 


Oivtar  914  Wita^^i  CHmiiml  ftMMdb^s 

Tliis  abater  spells  out  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of  witnesses,  such 
as  attendance  at  trial.  Immunity,  com^nsation,  competency,  and  com- 
mitment for  parju^. 


p^uryi  knowing^  lying  under  oath  in  court. 

quorumi  tiie  number  required  to  conduct  business  l^aUy. 
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Oiapter  917  HmtaUy  t^rde^  Su  mtera 


This  ohaptar  dafines  "mantally  diiordered"  m  "not  Inian©  but  hiia 
mantal  disordaF  and  Is  oonaldarad  dangarous  to  othars  beoause  of  a 
tendanoy  to  eomnriit  lax  offenses." 

The  ohapter  providas  fop  an  offendar's  psyohiatrie  axamJnatlonand 
commttmant  to  the  Department  of  Corpeatlons  for  carei  treatmant,  and 
rehabilitation. 


aivter  918  CcmAiat  of  TM^ 

'Hiis  ehapter  sets  out  the  trial  prooeises  already  covered  in  Unit  B  of 
this  texts  from  right  to  spaady  trial  to  verdiot  (see  Unit     Section  2>, 
It  also  eovars  tampering  with  JurorSi  avidanoei  or  witnessei* 


C^h^ter  921  Smtenae 

This  chapter  sets  out  the  details  for  the  presantenoa  invastlgatlofii  sen- 
tencing, restitution  in  aertam  arimes^  and  prograss  reports  to  tlia  Pauroia 
and  Probation  Commission.  Ttiesa  subjects  have  bean  covarad  Insome 
dapth  In  Unit     Saetion  3^  Posttrial  Processes. 


O^ter  922  Bxeeutim  of  Smitenoe 

T^is  chapter  covers  KaoutlM  of  santenca  from  fine,  Imprisonnnint  In 
Jail  or  prison,  to  execution  of  tha  death  santenoe.  It  fives  authsrity 
the  governor  to        (stop)  tiie  exeeution  of  the  death  santanoa  or  to 
sign  the  warrant  to  carry  it  out. 


Oiapter  923  Format  of  bdletmmtp  R^artSp  imd  Ottier  fteo^ss 

ITiis  chapter  outlines  the  format  for  preparing  criminal  raporti^  indlot^ 
ments,  InformatlonSi  warrants,  affidavits,  and  other  similar  papaF^yot^Ic* 

Oiapter  924  An^ls 

This  chapter  sets  out  appallate  proeadures  in  Florida^  inaluding  ttia 
proper  appeal  route,  bond  during  the  appallate  procass,  and  raeatlnj 
costs  for  Indigent  appellants. 


C%^taF  92S  IffisoeUanMus  J^rwM€xm 

IWs  chapter  covers  such  topics  as  appeals  of  death  seiit^noes, 
statements  or  confasslons  of  the  defendant,  and  role  of  appointed 
counsel. 


nacutei  (1)  to  carry  outf  (2)  to  put  to  death. 


In  addition  to  oraamlnal  law  and  prooedural  law,  the  FloFida  Statutes  set 
«it  lePPilat^d  to  the  d^mitlcHi  of  persons  aonvlcted  of  violating  the 
WtintnaUtatatas.  Hiere  ape  thpee  age  oategories  of  aonvietloni  adults 
Vouthliilofienda^Sp  md  juvanlle  offenders. 


btepc^ltb  of  ^OMVioted  adults  is  covered  by  Chapter  944  of  the  Florida 
St«utii,ilsg  oa^led  "the  Florida  Correetions  Code," 


C9iapt6FM4  ElMnda  OoRaoti<m  Code 

^tiodHlpQia  ^i^Ustlve  mtent.— m  1978,  the  Florida  L^islature  did 
^  ftuqyof  its  Oor«eatlonal  system  and  detsrmlned  various  problems  in 
tha        at  thtet  time,  aloi«  with  needed  improvements.  Since  thto 
topid  T^lllbe  cov&red  in  more  detail  in  Block  m,  only  the  result  of  that 
nmy  U mentioned  here,  Thm  L^islature^i  main  conclusion  was  that 
Ploriafl^dofraQtl^nal  Institutions  did  little  to  reduce  crime.  This  oon- 
eiu^iotiMto  the    Correctional  Improvement  Plwi,  which  was  Incorpo- 
Wmo  into  the  SJcs»rida  Statutes  under  Section  944.023. 

^^tlMM4#023  W^cmeoUn^  Imiwovamant  plan.— "nils  section  requires 
th#  PepiPlmeiit  o—f  Corrections  to  structure  a  CDmprehenslve  plan,  up- 
dated iiohyeat^  «or  dl^nosis  and  evaluation  of  each  adult  offender  in 
rel^tioiitovod^tiwnal  and  educational  training  programs  as  weU  as 
oth^f  titabUItatiwa  and  treatment  processes. 

^tl^Hl.024  Adult  Intake  and  evaluatloii.— This  section  provides  fori 

#  %  ^aoknism  («r  way)  for  early  Identification,  evaluation,  and  treat- 
iti^iitofbehavaoral  disorders  of  adult  offenders 

#  ^ivgrslQn  of  offenders  to  community-based  treatment  programs 
XvheHivsr  posa^me  - 

#  rehabilitative  programs  for  Institutionalised  Inmates, 

Ml,02S  A^rvMon  of  pratrtu  Intervention  pwgrams.— ilils 
saetwi^pvides  for  supervision  of  pretrial  Intervention  prop^ams  for 
pftrpo^fililffed  wmth  a  crime  before  any  information  has  been  filed  or 
mfi  mdiclmmt  hM  T^een  returned  In  the  circuit  court.  Hie  pr^ram  pro- 
yimm  appwprlate  counseling,  education,  supervision,  and  medical  and 


dtopQ^tlMi  final  tej-pang eme^  di^ettlement  (of.  a  ease). 


Seotion  944.026  Devel^ment  of  Mimmimi^^^ed  faaflti^  and  ppo- 
^^ms.— Ttieie  programs  are  raaognlged  as  important  alternatives  to  im- 
prlsonment,  TOe  remainder  of  the  eod©  providei  for  operation  of  Insti- 
tutions making  up  ttie  Florida  corrections  system  through  a  treatment 
and  rehabilitative  approach  to  eorrections. 


Touttful  Off^iders  Cmvteted  of  Felor^  Crim^ 

Dispoiition  of  persons  between  18  and  21  years  is  guided  by  Chapter 
9585  known  as  the  "Florida  Youthful  Offender  Act"  (1978),  Important 
sections  of  this  chapter  are  as  follows  1 

S^tion  958.021  L^MatiTO  intent^—T^e  purpose  of  this  act  is  to 
Improve  youthful  offenders'  chances  of  rehabilitation  and  successful 
return  to  the  community  by  preventing  their  association  with  older  and 
more  experienced  criminal  while  imprisoned.  Offenders  who  have 
demonstrated  tiiat  they  can  no  longer  be  safely  handled  as  juveniles  may 
be  senteneed  as  "youthful  offenders"  for  society^  protection. 

Section  958.04  Qi^Olty  fw  ol^^fitttlon  as  a  ycaithftil  offender,— Itie 
following  items  are  taken  into  sonslderationi 

•  between  18  and  21  yeari    f  age 

m    not  previously  classified  as  a  youthful  offender  or  convicted  of  a 
coital  or  life  felony 

•  not  previously  convicted  of  a  felony 

Also  taken  into  account  are  the  circumstances  of  the  offense  and  the 
defendant's  personal  history* 

teetim  988^05  ^poeltlOT  of  ycuttfia  offCTders,— Ttie  following  are 
possible  sentences:  - 

•  placement  on  probation  in  a  community  control  program 

•  confinement  for  not  more  than  four  years,  folloi  ed  by  not  more 
than  two  years  In  a  community  program 

•  a  minimum  of  one  year  and  a  maximum  of  four  years  of  imprison- 
menti  plus  two  years  in  a  community  program,  if  there  are  aggravate 
ing  cireumstanoes  such  as  Inflicting  bodily  injury  In  the  commission 
of  a  crime 


Anrenfl^  Adjudimtad  as  DeUn^ent 

Juvenile  courts  are  In  a  special  class  and  are  considered  neither  civU 
nor  crlminaL  Since  more  will  be  said  about  Juvenile  courts  in  a  later 
unitj  our  discussion  here  concerns  only  lawful  dispMltion  when  the  de- 
linquent act  would  be  a  felony  If  committed  by  an  adult  or  youthful 
offender* 


^Judleatai  to  decide  by  lawf  toji^l. 
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ThmBm  ierviees  are  provided  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabili- 
tetive  S#rviG€S  (HKS)  and  malude  oommunity  programs  and  supervision 
foi'  young  people  not  eommitted  to  a  correctional  institution, 

SMttcm  959«011  AdministeatiM.— Administration  of  the  activities  of  a 
youth  services  program  wlU  foUow  these  guldalineas 

m    Thm  department  (HRS)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  planning, 

development,  and  coordination  of  a  statewidei  oomprehensive  youth 
servicei  program  for  the  prevention,  control,  and  treatment  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency. 

•    Ttie  dep^tment  shaU  develop  and  implement  diversified  and  innova- 
tive pr^rams  to  provide  for  treatment.  Such  programs  may  Include 
training  echools,  fMt#r  homes,  halfway  housei,  forestry  camps, 
training  ihips,  r^ional  di^noitic  and  clasiification  centers,  deten- 
tion care  j  aftercare,  mtake,  probation,  shelter  care,  Individual  and 
group  counseUi^,  voluyiteer  assistance,  prevention  services,  and 
other  state  and  local  OTmmimity-based  programs, 

SMtim  959.85  BK^ttmal  dilld  duration  pro-am,— It  is  recognised 
that  a  mewii^ful  compensatory  educational  and  work  readiness  pro- 
gram Is  an  essential  component  of  the  treatment  process  for  youthful 
offenders.  This  section  goes  on  to  provide  for  educational  resources  and 
encourages  special  education  for  learning  disabilities,  *nie  programs 
must  be  certified  by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  aU  children  as- 
sipied  to  the  programs  must  attend. 


&imma^ 

to  this  section,  we  have  looked  briefly  at  some  of  the  Florida  l^islative 
statutes  concerned  with  criminal  procedure.  Including  pretrial,  trial, 
and  posttrlal  procedures.  Dtepraition,  or  sentencing,  is  also  discu^ed  in 
terms  of  the  three  categories  of  offenders:  adults,  youthful  offenders, 
and  juvenile  deUnguents. 


Now  complete      review  questl^tt  b^bmii^  on  the  neirt  page. 


3^2 


Raview  ^estioie  (It  G-3) 


Write  jom  answers  on  a  s^arate  ^aet  of  pa^r. 

1.  What  is  the  function  of  proQedural  law? 

2.  How  many  persons  are  there  on  a  regular  aounty  p'and  jury? 

3.  EKplaln  the  purpose  of  a  statewide  grand  jury  in  Florida, 

4.  List  the  thr€#  age  oateg orles  of  offenders  in  Florida. 

5.  Which  state  department  in  Florida  is  responsible  for  those  adjudi- 
eated  as  juvenile  delinquents? 

Yof^bvOsTf  Feview.  Matoh  the  definition  in  ttie  ri^t  oolunin  with  Oim 
tarms  in  tiie  left  oolumn. 


6*  perjury 

a. 

of fiaial  order  of  the  eourt 

b. 

final  settlement  of  a  ease 

7,  writ 

c* 

disrespeet  shown  in  eourt 

d. 

to  get,  espeelally  with  effort 

8*  disposition 

e« 

lying  under  oath 

f. 

theft 

9,  oontempt  of 

official  Qommand  to  appear 

aourt 

h. 

to  judge 

10,  proeure 


Check  yoUF  answars  with  the  co^eot  ones  provided  m  ttie  ai^wer  key» 


3^,  ^ 
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Block  ni  Thm  Coupts 

Unit  Di  AnrsnUe  Courts 

teettm  li  Juvenfle  Court  ^etem 


Ask  you/  ImtFuatDr  fw  ttia  pret^  fw  this  Motion  Cm  After  you 

eoinpteto  Vtim  prat^t,  ^ir  insteuctor  wUl  let  you  loiow  trtiatheF  to  itu^ 
thte  leetiMf  to  sMp  soma  put  of  It^  at  to  taka  ttia  p03tt»t« 

3^4 
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bitroduetiOT 


In  this  unit,  we  will  look  at  the  treatment  of  juveniles  within  the  court 
system*  The  eipoumstanoes  and  reasons  whioh  bring  a  younf  person 
before  th#  eourt  are  eompleic  and  will  not  be  considered  here.  We  will 
foous  on  the  juvenllt  within  the  court  system. 

The  first  section  Is  a  feneral  introduction  to  juvenile  courts,  including 
the  history,  the  changing  philMophy  toward  juveniles,  and  some  import 
tant  dlitlnetlons  of  the  juvenile  court  system* 

The  second  section  summarizes  lome  of  the  '^lorida  laws  concerned  with 
the  Juvenile  courts  and  the  procedurei  for  juvenile  justice  established  In 
Florida, 
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Objective 


Knowle^e  Objeotivra 

Upon  completion  of  this  unit,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  testi 

1,  Explain  the  influence  of  parens  patriae  on  the  juvenile  justice 
system, 

2,  Dtetinguish  between  two  kinds  of  wards  of  the  statei  dependent 
ehlldren  and  delinquent  children, 

3,  Identify  the  terminology  predominantly  used  in  juvenile  court  and 
the  corrMponding  terminology  of  the  adult  criminal  court* 

4,  List  and  explain  at  least  three  differences  between  the  Juvenile 
court  and  the  adult  erlminal  court* 

5,  Identify  what  rights  each  of  several  Supreme  Court  decisions  has 
provided  in  the  practice  of  Juvenile  Justice, 

6,  List  and  explain  at  least  three  criticisms  of  the  parens  patriae  court* 

7*  Explain  or  define  the  following  vocabulary  and  concepts  found  in  this 
section: 

•  vagrancy 
m  truancy 

•  incorrigible  (incorrigibility) 

•  adjudicate  (adjudleation) 

•  punitive 

•  parens  patriae 
m  sQlicitous 

•  to  waive  Jurisdiction 
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^btory  of  AnrenQa  Astira  in  Amarl^ 

In  the  early  years  of  American  history,  juvenile  offenders  were  treated 
muoh  like  adults.  The;;         nald  in  priion,  indicted  by  a  grand  Jury, 
triedf  and  sentenoad.  A  ohild  as  young  as  seven  was  oonildered  respon- 
iible  if  s(he)  broke  any  law.  Many  ohadren  ware  working  In  factories  at 
that  age,  and  they  ware  looked  upon  ai  miniature  adults*  Mony  reform- 
ers, however,  believed  such  treatment  was  muoh  too  harsh  and 
inhumane. 

^xtwg  the  1800s,  a  gradual  change  in  attitude  toward  the  juvenile  of- 
fender came  about «  bstead  of  punishing  such  young  children  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  criminal  court  prooeedings,  the  court  gradually  took 
the  role  of  piardlan  and  protector  of  young  unfortunates,  itie  delin- 
quent child  was  not  seen  as  responsible  for  hta/her  acts  and  was  consid- 
ered to  be  in  need  of  care  and  protection. 


Many  of  the  children  who  came  under  the  court^s  jurisdiction  at  this 
time  were  mot  delinquents  who  had  actually  broken  the  lawi  rather,  they 
were  often  from  poor  immigrant  families  and  minority  groups.  The  gov- 
ernment had  the  autiiority  to  take  such  children  from  their  families,  see 
tiiat  they  ware  educated,  md  train  them  in  an  occupation  so  they  could 
escape  a  life  of  poverty.  Dependent,  abandoned,  and  n^lected  chil- 
dren,    weU  as  deUnquent  chU^en,  were  considered  wards  of  the 
state.  Justification  for  such  governmental  responsibility  was  traced  to 
the  B^llsh  doctrine  of  pmrnmpAttSmm^  where  the  EngUsh  monarchy  as- 
sumed ultimate  rMponsibility  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens,  as  parents 
are  responsible  for  their  chil*en.  Reasons  for  the  stated  taking  over 
the  care  of  a  child  included  not  only  criminal  behavior  by  the  youth  but 
also  n^u^,  lack  of  parental  care,  ipiorance.  Idleness,  and  vice.  If 
the  court  decided  that  the  home  atmosphere  was  morally  suspect,  the 
child  could  be  taken  away  for  hisylier  moral  welfare. 


Failtffa  of  mUtuttM^ 

The  court  ne^t  asslpied  these  chUdten  to  special  institutions  such  as 
reform  schTOls,  houses  of  refuge,  orphanages,  or  industrial  schools, 
often  ipioring  the  l^al  ri^ts  of  these  youths  and  their  families.  L^al 
rights  were  not  as  Important  as  'protecting"  these  children.  Although 
chU*en  were  no  longer  placed  In  adult  prisons,  the  iMtitutlons  for  ^ 


pumm  Mitrlaei  a  Latin  term  which  means  state  as  parent j  refers  to  a 
ehUd  beii^  a  ward  of  the  state. 

Vi«ran^i  wanderir^  idly  from  place  to  place. 
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juveniles  were  often  just  as  bad.  Children  were  often  ovepworked  and 
ill-treated.  Some  were  apprentided  and  sent  away  for  yearSj  often 
v/ithout  parents  permission  or  kno^^ledge.  Furthermore,  there  was  no 
legal  process  for  release  from  suah  an  institution*  If  family 
eireumstanees  improved,  for  example,  there  were  no  provisions  for  the 
ehild  to  be  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  parents. 

These  institutions  were  seen  as  failures  by  manyi  though  the  original 
rcasom^  for  establishing  them  might  have  been  good*  They  did  not  really 
proteet  or  reform  the  youths  and,  in  fact,  often  made  thinp  worse  for 
the  ehUd  and  the  family*  Many  began  to  believe  that  more  could  be 
donr  for  sueh  children  by  having  the  aourts  stay  in  eloser  eontaet  with 
them. 


nevelopment  of  ttie  Juvenfle  Coifft  System 

A  landmark  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  came  in  1899  when  the  Illinois 
legislature  ^tabllshed  the  first  statewide  Juvenile  court  sj^tem.  The 
first  juvenile  court  was  located  in  Chicago  (Cook  County),  Illinois.  The 
juvenile  court  idea  quickly  spread  throughout  the  country,  though  the 
approaches  and  practices  of  these  various  courts  were  often  quite 
different. 

Based  on  the  concept  of  parens  patriaet  the  juvenile  court  was  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  child  In  unfortunate  circumstances.  Its  focus  was  pf 
venttva,  so  that  children  were  not  brought  Into  court  for  crim^  com- 
mitted but  for  actions  which  might  lead  to  crime,  such  as  idleness, 
vagrancy,  taiam^,  m6  Ineomgibni^,  The  judge  often  acted  as  a  social 
worker  or  psychologist.  The  judge  was  expected  to  put  ^oiittve  justice 
aside  and  prescribe  the  appropriate  treatment  for  each  chUd  based  on 
his/her  background  and  circumstances.  As  much  m  possible,  such  c?ill- 
dren  were  not  to  be  treated  as  crimlnads,  but  as  children  in  need  of  aid, 
encouragement,  and  guidance.  Probation  and  rehabilitation  was  (and 
stlU  is)  the  preferred  approach  to  correction* 


&uan^  being  absent  from  school  without  permission, 

mcofri^bflltyi  from  Ineorrigibl^  bad  almost  beyond  hope  of  correctloni 
that  which  cannot  be  changed. 

j^ntftivei  punishlngi  Inflicting  punishment. 

3?s 
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Civfl  vs.  Criminal  Court  Proceedii^ 


For  about  60  years,  between  the  establishment  of  the  juvenUe  courts 
and  the  Kent  decision  of  1966  (explained  later  in  this  seotlon),  this  atti-- 
tude  of  piidanee  was  dominant  in  the  Juvenile  courts.  They  were  e^vil 
rather  than  criminal  courts.  The  child  in  court  was  thus  spared  the 
stigma  of  having  a  true  criminal  record.  Proeeedinp  were  held  secretly 
with  no  sworn  witnesses  to  testify  or  to  observe.  Records  were  Infor- 
mal or  nonexistent.  The  judge  was  expected  to  be  Wncfly  and  concerned 
ratlier  than  harsh  and  critical.  However,  this  Ide^  was  often  thwarted 
by  financial  and  social  realities. 

In  this  QvAl  court,  the  jm^enile  lost  certain  protections  which  were  guar- 
anteed in  an  ad^t  criminal  court.  What  was  intended  as  a  protection 
often  turned  into  the  violation  of  basic  due  process  rights, 

Tte  Chan^i^  JuvenQe  Omrt  PhUoBopliy 

Even  during  the  years  when  parens  patriae  was  most  popular  In  Juvenile 
court,  the  dourt  was  criticised  on  various  points*  The  following  four  ar= 
guments  were  the  niMt  commoni 

1.  Liom  at  TOrtun  proteotioK.  The  mmt  serious  criticism  was  that  the 
informality  of  civil  court  proceeding  caused  certain  protections 
fuaranteed  i   criming  court  to  be  ImU  What  was  supposed  to  be 
fair  treatmeat  for  the  chfld  often  coifld  be  unfair.  Leg^  rights  that 
were  Imt  by  juveniles  included  the  proof  of  guilt,  the  rules  of  evl^ 
dence,  the  right  to  confront  witnesses,  trial  by  Jury,  right  to  legal 
counsel,  right  to  appeal,  and  the  right  to  remain  sUent. 

2.  Laolc  of  F^oiffotf  for  Urn  ^^tem.  Another  criticism  was  that  the 
personnel  associated  with  the  system,  such  as  the  Judges  and  proba- 
tion officers,  were  not  specialists  in  psychology,  sociology,  or  social 
work.  They  were  not  trained  weU  for  the  task  of  choosing  the  ideal 
treatment  for  each  offender.  The  court  system  was  only  a  tool  for 
correction  and  coifld  not  become  a  social  agency  to  solve  society's 

ms. 

3.  Inabflity  to  retorm  off  enters  said/or  protTOt  sootety.  As  the  rate  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  increased,  the  welfare  of  society  became  more 
of  a  concern.  The  system  was  considered  too  lenient  toward  the  Ju- 
venile offender,  especially  the  repeat  offender.  Some  critics  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  if  the  Juvenile  offender  could  not  or  would  not 
be  reformedi  then  s{he)  sho^d  be  punished. 

4.  Too  hmili  a  ^^em.  Critics  pointed  out  that  children  were  being 
taken  into  custody  for  behavior  which  would  not  be  considered  crim- 
inal In  an  adidt,  such  as  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  other  actions  which 
might  harm  the  child.  A  child  and  an  adult  often  woiid  face  differ- 
ent punishments  for  similar  offenses:  a  chUd  might  be  committed  to 
a  state  school  for  several  years,  whereas  an  adult  might  only  be 
fined. 
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Opponents  of  the  parens  patriafe  philosophy  and  the  particulap  judicial 
system  it  led  to  became  more  numerous  and  vocal.  Reflecting  these 
changes  in  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  rifled  on  several  cas^  which  in- 
fluenced the  juvenile  court  sjTstem,  These  decisions  have  sought  to 
achieve  b^ance  between  the  protectSvej  informal  proceedings  of  juven- 
ile court  and  procedure  orderliness  v/hich  also  protects  certain  rights. 
Simming  up  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  young  offender^  in  Kent  v. 
United  States  (1966),  the  Supreme  Court  stated?      ,  *  the  child  receives 
the  worat  of  both  worldsi  he  gets  neither  the  protections  accorded  to 
adults  nor  the  mUoitous  care  and  i^pnerativa  treatment  postiaated  for 
children."  We  wiU  now  look  at  five  of  the  most  important  Supreme 
Court  decisions  leading  to  changes  in  the  treatment  of  juvemile 
offender* 

1*  SM^takon  v.  District  ot  Columbia  (1956),  The  decision  in  this  case 
established  the  requirement  of  legal  counsel  in  juvenile  courts,  as  in 
adult  criminal  courts,  throughout  the  United  States*  Juvenile  court 
officers  and  judges  must  now  advise  the  juvenile  of  his/her  right  to 
counsel  (to  have  a  lawyer),  and  care  must  be  exercised  that  any 
waiver  of  this  right  be  done  intelligently  and  with  full  knowledge.  If 
the  juvenile  cannot  pay  a  private  lawyer,  the  court  must  appoint 
counsel.  Now  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  public  defender  partlci^ 
pate  in  the  juvenile  court  procedures* 

2*  Kent  Unit^  Stat^  (1966)*  This  decision  permits  the  transfer  of  a 
serious  juvenile  ease  to  the  adult  criminal  court,  but  only  with  "suf= 
fieient  procedural  regularity"  that  satisfies  basic  constitutional  re^ 
quirements  of  fundaments  fairness  and  due  process*  The  juvenile  Is 
entitled  to  a  hearing,  and  his/her  counsel  can  see  all  records  used  by 
the  court  in  making  the  decision.  The  decision  requires  the  Juvenile 
Judge  to  make  a  statement  of  record  for  the  decision  to  waive  jims- 

3-  In  re  Gatdt  (1967)*  The  decision  In  the  Gault  case  is  a  landmark  de- 
cision regarding  juvenile  court  proeeedlngSs  and  a  serious  student  of 
juvenile  court  procedure  shoiUd  obtain  and  study  it  carefully.  It  Is 
summarized  here. 


^Ualtoimi  full  of  concerni  anxious* 

r^anarattvei  to  cause  to  be  morally  or  spiritually  renewed!  to  give  new 
life  to, 

pastulatedi  demanded  or  claimed, 

to  postidatei  to  accept  as  true  without  proof, 

wMvan  setting  aside, 

to  waive  Jtmsdlctiom  to  give  up  the  right  to  handle  the  case  (intended 
io  it  can  be  tried  in  adult  instead  of  juvenile  court), 
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a.  NotiGe  of  eomplianee  with  due  process  pequirements  must  be 
given  in  advance  of  court  proceedinfs  to  give  parents  and  chil^ 
dren  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  trial.  The  alleged  miscon- 
duct must  be  set  forth  in  full* 

b.  Notification  of  the  child's  right  to  counsel  must  be  given  and 
counsel  must  be  appointed  If  the  juvenile  cannot  pay, 

c.  The  juvenile,  like  any  adult  defendant,  must  be  fuUy  advised  of 
the  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 

d.  The  right  to  confront  witnesses  and  cross-examine  them  is 
established. 

e.  The  right  to  record  the  proceedJng  and  to  have  an  appellate  re- 
view is  established* 

4*  fa  FS  WimMp  (1070).  In  this  ease,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitution  requires  the 
state  to  prove  a  juvenlle^s  guilt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  when  a 
law  has  been  violated,  just  as  In  adult  criminal  tri^s* 

5.   Mogeivag     Peireylvania  (1971),  The  question  addressed  in  this 
case  was  whether  a  juventte  had  a  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  The  court 
concluded  that  it  is  not  constitutionally  required,  however,  it  is  the 
itate's  privilege  to  grant  a  trlsl  by  Jury  in  the  Juvenile  court.  This 
decision  underlined  a  basic  difference  between  the  Juvenile  court 
and  the  criming  court. 


SIpilf  Icanoe  of  Chai^M 

With  the  continuing  rise  in  Juvenile  crime  and  increasing  violence, 
society  generally  has  been  moving  from  a  position  of  tolerance  toward 
the  Juvenile  delinquent  to  one  demanding  stricter  punishment  of  the  of- 
fender. There  hm  been  a  shift  from  the  phllraophy  of  protection  and 
guidance  based  on  parens  patriae  to  applications  of  adult  crlminid  court 
processes.  Judges  have  themselves  requested  the  authority  to  dead 
more  stricUy  with  Juveniles  in  certain  situations.  Parallel  to  these 
views  are  those  which  demand  due  process  rights  for  juveniles:  if  juven^ 
Ues  are  going  to  be  treated  like  adidts  in  court,  they  should  have  equal 
protection. 


Some  Distlnetimis  In  Jtnrenfle  Jwttce 

Atb  iU  Juvenna  war^  of  tiie  state  treats  alike? 

No,  not  now.  As  we  have  seen,  there  were  times  in  history  when  all 
wards  of  the  state  were  grouped  together,  and  the  processes  they  went 
through  were  the  same.  In  Florida  (and  In  most  states)^  there  is  now  a 
clear  distinction  betweem 
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•  the  child  who  has  committyd  a  delinquent  act,  meaning  a  felony,  a 
misdemeanor^  or  the  violation  of  a  local  penal  ordinanee  and 

•  the  ehUd  who  is  found  to  be  dependent  beeause  of  being  abandoned, 
negleated,  or  abused  by  parents  or  because  of  habitually  running 
away,  being  truant  from  school,  or  being  disobedient  of  parents^  rea- 
sonable demands* 

These  two  groups  of  children  are  treated  differently  by  the  court.  The 
delinquent  chfld  Is  more  likely  to  appear  in  court  (although  only  a  small 
percentage  do).  Details  of  court  procedures  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section. 

Dependency  cases  in  most  states  are  handled  by  a  sociri  services  de= 
partment.  In  Plorida,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Behabllitative 
Services  helps  these  children  through  Its  various  programs  and  facilities. 
These  children  do  not  f  enerally  appear  In  juvenile  court,  Edthough  court 
actions  are  taken  which  affect  them  (adoption,  foster  home  placement, 
and  so  on). 


Are  juvenfle  cMUnquents  now  treated  just  like  adint  crimineOs  In  court? 

In  most  cases,  no.  Although  there  are  more  similarities  than  there  used 
to  be,  and  society  is  demanding  harsher  punishment  of  the  juvenile 
delinquent,  there  are  important  differences. 

•  The  goals  of  a^udlration  are  different,  Rather  than  judging  and 
punishing  the  offender,  the  Juvenile  court  tries  to  rehabilitate  or 
treat  the  young  offender. 

•  The  atmoe^era  of  the  courtroom  is  different.  In  juvenile  court,  it 
is  Ims  threatening  and  less  formal  than  in  criminal  court.  In  juvenile 
court,  a  balance  is  attempted  between  too  much  informality  (where 
constitutional  rights  are  put  aside)  and  too  much  legalism  (which 
may  lead  to  ignoring  the  problems  and  circumstances  of  the  individ- 
ual child). 

•  The  Im^uaga  used  in  court  Is  different.  The  Influence  of  parens 
patriae  is  evident  in  the  terminology  used  In  juvenile  court  today. 
The  language  is  meant  to  sound  less  harsh.  Pof  example,  the  child 
offender  Is  brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  by  a  summon,  rather 
than  an  arrest  warrant.  Instead  of  a  complaint  or  an  Information, 
which  begins  the  adult  judicial  process,  a  j^titton  is  filed  by  the 
state  attorney.  A  petition  states  what  the  alleged  offense  is. 


a^udiaat^  (verb)  to  consider  and  decide  by  law. 

a^udleationi  (noun)  judgment. 

a^udicatoiyi  (adjective)  for  purpose  of  Judgment. 

fii^i^^f-lnvolvementi  legal  terminology  indicating  that  a  person  is 
guilty  of  an  offense. 
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The  juvenile  does  not  hav#  a  trial.  Jhsteadj  the  judg ^deoides  the  ease 
at  the  ^Judlratory  hearii^.  If  found  guilty  by  the  Juvenile  court  judge, 
the  eh  ad  is  not  eonvicted.  Rather,  the  judge  declares  the  juvenile  to  be 
delinquent  in  a  tadft^-of'4nvolvement,  Ttie  determination  of  what  hap« 
pern  next  is  not  ientencing  but  a  dib^iticn.  At  the  dtepoeltlmal  heM- 

the  Judge  assigns  the  Juvenile  to  one  of  several  treatment,  educa- 
tion, or  work  programsi  this  assl^ment  is  often  community  based. 

Are  there  ever  QQomM&m  whan  juvenile  delinquents  are  treated  as  adults 
ui  court? 

Sometimes,  ye$.  When  a  serious  crime  has  been  committed,  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  case  can  be  moved  from  the  Juvenile  court  to  the  adult 
criminal  court,  but  only  after  an  appropriate  hearing,  Thm  state  attor- 
ney presents  the  case  In  Juvenile  court,  explaining  why  it  should  be 
moved.  Ttie  juvenile  and  hm/hmv  counsel  present  their  side  as  weU. 
^en  the  Juvenile  coitrt  Judge  makes  a  decision  after  reviewing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  If  s(he)  agrees  with  the  state  attorney,  the  ju- 
venile Judge  will  waive  jurisdiction  so  that  the  case  can  be  moved  into 
the  adult  criminal  court. 


(Sarrent  ftoblems  In  the  Aivenfle  ^urt  ^stem 

The  primary  problem  In  Juvenile  courts,  as  In  aU  other  criminal  Justice 
agencies,  is  one  of  overload,  m  the  1980s,  the  resources  of  the  Juvenile 
courts,  criminal  courts,  police,  and  adult  corrections  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  clients.  Any  long-range  solutions  must 
increase  tlie  resources  of  our  criminal  justice  systems  to  cope  with  the 
Increase  in  responsibilities. 

The  distribution  by  age  of  those  persons  arrested  In  Florida  during  1982 
continues  to  illustrate  the  involvement  in  criminal  activity  by  Juveniles, 
Nearly  5.0  percent  of  aU  persons  arrested  for  the  year  were  under  the 
age  of  15,  13.8  percent  were  under  18,  and  26.8  percent  were  under  21. 

An  evaluation  of  aU  reported  arrests  for  violent  crimes  In  1983  indi- 
cates that  many  persons  arrested  for  sudh  crimes  were  JuvenUess  15.1 
percent  of  the  persons  arrested  for  forcible  rape  were  under  the  age  of 
18,  13.2  percent  of  those  arrested  for  aggravated  assault  were  under 


The  foUowi^  are  comments  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  Juvenile  courts 
in  responding  to  juvenile  arrests. 

One  juvenile  court  Judge  said,  concerning  leniencyt 

"I  advocate  a  system  where  you  could  sentence  14-  to  18-year  olds  dif- 
ferently. .  .  .  For  offenders  14  or  below,  you  shoot  the  works  with  re- 
habilitation. For  those  over  14,  you  give  the  Juvenile  court  judge  the 


*  Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement,  Crime  in  Florida.  1983 
Annual  Report,  TaUtoassee,  Florida i  State  of  florida,  1984* 
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same  authority  that  oriminil  court  Judges  have.  Let  him  sentenae  the 
kid  up  to  five  years.  The  kids  would  then  have  a  lot  more  coneern  about 
coming  to  juvenile  court,"* 

A  retired  poliee  captain  saidi 

'The  bigf  est  problsm  we  have  within  sooiety  is  lack  of  aGCountabllity* 
We  have  to  start  with  society's  method  for  soeialiiing  j^ounpters  into 
aduJi^Sj  the  breakdown  of  the  family,  the  breakdown     the  schools,  the 
breakdown  of  the  responsibility  by  basic  social  control  s^tems*  We 
don't  play  by  the  same  rules  we  used  to.  So  many  people  beat  the  sys-- 
tern  that  it  has  become  a  way  of  life.  Vm  talking  about  personal  indi- 
vidual accountability  to  the  extent  that  if  a  person  commits  a  crime,  he 
or  she  knows  they  are  going  to  be  apprehended  and  that  a  sanction  is 
going  to  be  imposed*  We  don't  have  that  now*  we  haven't  had  it  for  a 
long  time."** 

Another  Juvenile  judge  described  four  major  categoric  of  violent 
delinqaentsi 

!•  the  emotionally  disturbed  or  mentally  ill 

2.  the  intellectually  deficient 

3.  the  inadequate  and  undersocialiied  personality 

4.  the  sociopath 

'Teenagers  falling  into  the  third  category,  I  believe,  make  up  by  far  the 
largest  pecentage  of  violent  or  serious  offenders*  These  are  youths  who 
because  of  a  lack  of  proper  parental  nurturing  and  inadequate  early 
childhood  development  have  not  gained  the  skills  necessary  to  function 
in  society*" 

He  goes  on  to  mako  suggestions  for  changei  'T  propose  that  in  its 
efforts  to  deal  with  violent  Juvenile  offenders  the  federal  government 
should  help  to  develop  and  support  an  activity-oriented  system  to 
replace  the  traditional  counseling-oriented  system.  This  proposal 
includes  prompt  punishment  (perhaps  by  pure  incarceration)  for  short 
periods  of  time  immediately  following  the  delinquent  act,  so  that  the 
youth  will  make  the  connection  between  the  act  and  the  consequence. 
There  must  also  be  immediate  consequences  for  misdeeds  throughout 
the  term, 

"My  suggested  program  includes  a  period  with  strong  emphasis  on  chal- 
lenges and  rewards  for  success*  There  must  be  emphasis  on  the  work 
ethic,  responsibility,  discipline,  desirable  work  habits,  the  development 
of  job  skiUs,  and,  above  all,  great  emphasis  on  basic  education,"*** 


*  From  interviews  with  Judge  Seymour  Gelber,  Dade  Circuit  Court,  in 
the  Miami  Herald,  Dec,  9,  1981,  pp,  lA  and  12A, 

**  William  McClurei  person^  communication,  August,  1983* 

***  Judge  WUliam  E*  Gladstone,  Dade  Circuit  Court,  Juvenile 
Division.  From  prepared  statement  to  the  U*S*  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Justice,  1981. 
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mstori^  ^^im 

1.  Until  the  1800i|  chilcfren  over  six  were  treated  as  adult  eriminali. 
(Delinquency  and  dependeney  were  poorly  defined*) 

2.  Failure  of  19tti  Century  institutions  to  help  or  reform  disadvantaged 
youths 

3.  Philosophy  of  parens  patriae       court  as  caretaker 

•  first  Juvenile  court  system:  nUnota,  1899 

•  court  was  to  prescribe  treatment  for  rather  than  punish  the 
youths 

m    civil  rather  than  criminal  court 
m    Informal  proLaedings 

4.  Concern  for  protecting  juvenile's  rights  and  assuring  due  process 
when  a  child's  freedom  is  at  stake^ 

Supreme  Court  deeiiionsi 

9    Shioutakon  v.  District  of  Columbia  (1956) 

—  provides  right  to  legal  eouniel 
9    Kent  V.  United  States  (1966) 

—  requires  proper  hearing  before  case  can  be  transferred  from 
juvenile  to  adult  court 

m    In  re  Gault  (1967) 

—  requires  adequate  notification  to  parents  and  child  about 
hearing 

^  requires  right  to  legal  counsel 

—  provides  protection  against  self-incrimination 

—  provides  right  to  confront  witnesses 

—  provides  right  to  appeal 
•    m  re  Wlnahip  (1970) 

—  requires  that  juvenile  must  be  proven  guilty  beyond  reason- 
able doubt 

m    MoKeiver  V,  Penn^lvania  (1977) 

—  trial  by  Jury  not  required  In  juvenile  court 

bnpwtant  i^ttmttM^ 

1,  Wards  of  the  state  are  different  and  thus  are  treated  differently* 

m    Dependent,  n^lected,  abused  children  are  not  often  brought  to 
court  (such  eases  are  handled  by  another  state  agency). 

m    Delinquent  children  are  more  likely  to  appear  in  juvenile  court, 

2,  Thm  Juvenile  court  system  differs  from  the  adult  oriminal  court  sys- 
tem in  three  basic  waysi 
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AivenQ€  Court 


Ciimlnal  Court 


Adjudication  I 


Rehabnitation, 
treatment 


Punitive  Judgment 


Atmos^are 

in  Courts 


tiformal  proceedings 
(but  with  due  process) 


Formal  proceedings 


1. 

summons 

1. 

arrest  warrant 

2. 

3, 

petition 
adjudicatory 

2, 

complaint  or 
Information 

hearing 

3. 

trial 

4. 

finding-of- 

4. 

conviction 

involvement 

5. 

sentencing 

5, 

dis^sitlon 

Now  aomplete  tte  review  ^lestloiis  b^iiinii^  cm  the  next  ^^e. 
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Write  yDUF  BiiBwers  m  a  ^paFSitm  di^t  of  ^^sr « 

1.  List  two  influenoes  which  parens  patriae  had  on  the  juvenile  justice 
system, 

2-^1  CmaeFnu^  warA  of  the  state^  fntf cato  whattOT  eaah  statement  is 
T^m  or  Vstam*  Write  T  w  F  by  fha  numboF  on  ymiF  p^ar« 

2.  Delinquent  and  dependent  children  were  once  treated  the  same  by 
the  court. 

3.  Neglected  children  today  are  helped  most  by  the  kindly  Juvenile 
court  Judget 

4.  Dependent  children  nirely  have  to  appear  in  court. 

5.  The  delinquent  child  v:.  one  who  violates  a  law  or  who  skips  school 
often. 

6-9i  Fw  each  terni  m  Vtm  left,  ehMsa  Its  eo^^^mdtag  term  on  ttia 
rl^t«  Write  ttia  latter  of  the  term  by  thm  number  m  your  ^per« 

6.  finding-of-lnvolvement  a*  trial 


9«  disposition 

10.  What  are  the  ti^^  main  differences  between  the  Juvenile  court  and 
the  adult  erlminal  court  discussed  In  this  section?  List  and  briefly 
eiqplaln  each. 

11^1?!  Fw  eadi  of  ttie  ^0its  belowy  Idanttty  wMah  of  tiie  ^^^ma 
Coist  iSoabiom  (a-a)  ^^taoted  ttmt  ri^t  tai  ttia  Juvanfla  aowt  system 
borne  teflon  may  be  med  more  thm  maa).  Write  ttie  latter  tot  the 
dealslon  by  tiia  KUimbar  on  jom  ^per« 

B^hts  Deeislons 

11.  must  prove  guilt  beyond  a.  Shioutakon  v.  District  of 
re£LSonable  doubt  Cblumbfa 


b,  arrest  warrant 


7.  adjudicatory  hearing 


c.  sentencing 

d.  conviction 

e.  complaint 


8,  summons 


12.  right  to  legal  counsel 


b.  Kent  v.  United  States 

c.  m  re  Gault 

d.  In  re  WiniKip 


13.  right  to  confront  witnesses 


e«  McKalver  v.  Pennsylvania 


14.  right  to  hearing  before  case 
is  transferred  to  court 


15,  right  to  appeal 
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16,  List  torn  criticisms  of  the  philosophy  of  pareni  patriae  and  the 
juvanlle  eourt  system  it  led  to* 

fMtQh  ttia  Ca-f)  and  defimtiom  (17-20). 

V.  Someone  who  m  oannQt  be  correGted  or  easily  changed* 

toward  the 


18,  IdeaUyy  the  Juvenile  court  system  was  to  be 
young  offender. 


19.  to  general^  adult  criminal  court  is  more 
Juvenile  court. 


in  its  judgment  than 


20,  When  one  is 


as  a  juvenile  offender,  treatment  Is  the  goal. 


a,  truancy  d.  incorrigible 

b,  solicitous  e,  vagrancy 

c,  adjudicated       f,  punitive 


Qieok  jom  amw&s  Mth  the  wfrm&t  onm  proirtded  in  too  ai^wer  key* 
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Block  Hi  The  Courts 
Unit  Di  AivenOs  Cwrta 
&etimi  2i  Flwl^  Aivanfle  Court 


Adc  f€m  bistructor  fw  thm  prat^  f »  Uiis  Mctfcm  (m  After  you 

ooniptota  ttia  pMtmtf  your  Im^otOF  wiU  lat  you  loiow  i  fl^thflt  t©  sti^ 
tills  ^tlm,  to  skip  some  part  of  It,  ot  to  Ukm  ttia  ^tt^^. 
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Di&oduation 


In  this  leetion,  we  wIU  be  dlSQUiilng  the  leg al  foundations  for  Juvenile 
eourti  in  Florida*  Keeping  In  mind  what  you  have  read  about  the  history 
of  juvenile  justice,  you  may  see  in  such  legislation  an  attempt  to  bal- 
anee  the  attitude  of  parens  patriae  with  eoneern  for  safeguarding  the 
dh£ld*s  rights.  There  are  elearly  established  proeedures  for  the  adjudi- 
cation  and  disposition  of  juvenile  oases  whioh  protect  the  Individuals 
rights.  In  addition,  there  are  programs  which  treat  the  problems  of  the 
juvenile  delinquents  In  order  to  help  them  function  in  society.  We  will 
be  discussing  some  of  these  procedure  and  programs. 

Since  the  primary  concern  Is  for  the  young  offender  and  his/her  cireum- 
stances,  the  Juvenile  delinquent  come^  in  contact  with  more  than  one 
governmental  agency.  In  the  process  of  finding  justice,  the  best  treat- 
ment, or  rehabilitation  for  each  child,  many  people  take  part.  In  this 
section,  we  will  ^so  consider  the  rol^  of  the  different  governmentia 
agencies,  their  personnel,  and  how  they  Interact  In  Juvenile  cases. 
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Objeatives 


Enowl^^e  Objeotivas 

Ujwn  eompletion  of  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  test; 

1,  Identify  the  court  which  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all  matters 
concepning  the  custody  and  welfare  of  children  In  Florida. 

2.  State  the  short  title  of  Chapter  39  of  the  Florida  Statutes, 
3*  List  at  least  three  purposes  of  Chapter  39, 

4,  Identify  the  roles  and  decislon-makinf  responsibilities  of  i  the  law 
enforcement  offleerj  the  intake  counselorj  the  state  attorney,  and 
the  juvenile  court  Judge* 

5*  Identify  the  foUowli^  terminology  used  in  this  section  i 

•  petition  for  delinquency 
m  complaint 

•  detention  heari^ 
m  waiver  hearing 

0  adjudicatory  hearing 

•  disposition  hearing 
m  community  control 

e  predisposition  report 
m  intake 

6,  List  in  order  and  briefly  summarize  the  decision  points  in  the  juven- 
ile justice  process, 

7,  State  how  long  the  court  has  jurisdiction  over  a  child  once  that  child 
has  been  found  delinquent, 

8,  List  at  least  three  criteria  which  should  be  taken  into  account  when 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  juvenile  is  to  be  tried  in  adult  criminal 
court. 

9*  Define  the  foUowl^  vocabulary  words i 

•  disereet/discretion 

•  sanotlon 

m  restitution 

•  to  divert/diversion 

•  to  waive/waiver 

o  to  adjudicate /adjudicatory 

•  disposition 
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Hie  prineipal  l^al  foundation  for  juvantle  oourts  and  oase  dlspMitiona 
in  Florida  is  found  in  the  Florida  Statutti,*  Thm  following  ohapters  eon- 
oemed  with  juvenile  ja^tiee  and  juvenile  care  are  eovered  in  this 
seotioni 

Chapter  26i  ^tabUshes  l^al  jurisdiction  in  juvenile  oases 
Ch^ter  39i  called  the  Florida  Juvenile  Justice  Act 


^^isdietim  of  AivenUa  Courte 

Chapter  26  of  the  Florida  Statutes  provides  that  juvenile  courts  faU 
within  Oie  Jurisdiction  of  the  state  circuit  oourts  (see  Unit  mi 
The  section  states  that: 

*  *  toe  circuit  court  has  jurisdiction  over  aU  matters  concerning  cus- 
tody and  welfare  of  children  ,  ,  .  .  When  a  Judge  acts  In  the  juvenile 
division  of  circuit  court,  he  acts  under  certein  rul^  and  statutes  pecu-- 
Uar  to  that  area  of  law,  and  a  juvenile  judge  may  have  exclusive  juris- 
diction within  the  limited  are^  of  law  governii^  juvenU^.** 

TOuSj  when  a  case  of  juvenile  delinquency  comes  into  the  court  system, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  circuit  court  becomes  involved,  Ttie  cir- 
cumstances for  chaining  the  jurisdiction  of  a  particular  case  wHl  be  dis- 
cussed later  in  this  section. 


The  Flwlda  Aivanfla  Jtisttoe  Act 

Chapter  39  of  the  Florida  Statutes  covers  in  detail  the  procedures  for 
handling  many  juvenile  delinquency  castis#  (Procedures  for  dependency 
cases  are  also  included,  but  will  not  be  c^iscussed  in  tiiis  section,)  This 
chapter  is  called  the  Florida  Juvenile  Justice  Act, 


Piloses  of  the  Act  (39.001) 

Stated  at  the  b^inning  of  the  chapter  are  several  established  purposes 
of  the  Act  and  the  juvenile  justice  system,  includingi 

1.  to  protect  society  by  strengthening  toe  use  of  offender  rehabilita- 
tion and  rehabilitative  restitution,  and  to  apply  moimtiom  appropri- 
ate to  the  seriousness  of  tfie  offense 


•Florida  Statutes,  1981,  prepared  by  the  Statutory  Revision  Division, 
Tallahassee,  Floridai  State  of  Florida,  1981, 

r^titutimi.  repayment  for  loss  or  damage. 

mmtlMi  penalty  for  violation  of  a  law. 


2.  to  protect  deUnquantj  neglaated,  op  mistreated  ohildren  who  are 
brought  to  the  aourt*s  attention,  making  sure  to  protect  their  moral, 
emotional,  mental,  and  physical  welfare, 

3.  to  assure  that  the  proiecution  and  disposition  of  a  child  charged  with 
a  criminal  offense  be  conducted  with  dteaetion,  and  that  aU  findings 
are  based  upon  facts  presented  at  a  hearing  that  meets  constitution- 
al standards  of  fundamental  fairness 

4.  to  provide  procedures  which  assure  fair  hearings,  during  which  the 
parties*  ri^ts  as  citizens  will  be  ppotected 

5.  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  ehild^s  family  by  leaving  the  ehUd  in 
tiie  parents'  custody  unl^s  hiSi^er  welfare  or  the  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic is  endangered, 

to  summary,  this  l^islation  seeks  to  protect  the  ehUd,  the  family,  and 
society*  When  the  interests  of  these  parties  eonfUot,  the  Juvenile  court 
will  attempt  to  find  the  best  balance  among  Uiese  Interests, 


Juvenfles  in  the  A^ttm  ^ttmm 

Suppose  you  are  a  juvenile  who  has  been  accused  of  committing  a  delin- 
quent act.  Who  are  tiie  people  you  w?ll  encounter?  What  decisions  will 
be  made  about  you  and  your  future?  WHl  your  rights  be  protected?  Will 
you  be  sent  to  prison?  The  steps  you  will  probab^  go  through  are  out- 
lined in  Chapter  39  of  the  Florida  Statutes,  It  may  be  helpful  to  think 
of  the  whole  process  as  a  series  of  decision  points*  During  de  first  few 
stepsj  there  Is  the  possibility  that  if  the  offense  is  not  seriouSj  you 
ml^t  be  released  to  your  parents  (or  guardians).  You  could  be  asked  to 
participate  voluntarl^  in  a  aounseUng  or  treatment  program.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  Juveniles  accused  of  an  offense  will  actually  go  through 
€l11  of  the  deelslon  points  listed  here* 

1*  of  the  law  enf^^ammt  agsnoy  (39«01) 

Following  a  crime  and  Investigation  j  suppose  you  are  taken  Into  cus- 
tody as  a  Ukely  suspect  by  the  law  enforcement  agency*  Officers  of 
the  police  depsurtment  may  hold  Informal  hearings  with  you  and  your 
parents  (or  guardians).  Depending  on  the  serloumess  of  ttie  offense, 
your  attitude,  your  baek^ound,  and  the  assurances  of  your  parents 
that  they  will  take  responsibility  for  you,  there  is  a  pMslbUity  that 
you  will  be  released  at  this  stage.  TTie  first  decision— whether  or  not 
to  release  you— will  be  made  by  thm  local  law  enforcement  people* 

If  youVe  been  In  trouble  before,  or  if  the  offense  is  quite  serious, 
toe  law  enforcement  officer  wiJl  write  a  report  of  the  offense  to  the 
Children,  Youtii,  and  Families  section  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Rehabilitative  Services  (HRS)*  Depending  on  the  first  decision, 
your  case  then  proceeds  to  either  decision  point  2  or  3* 


diseretimi  toe  quality  of  being  discreet  (adj,)— being  careful  and 
prudent  in  judgmant. 
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2,  DetentiMi  (39.032) 


If  toere  is  reason  to  believe  that  your  freedom  should  be  restrieted, 
you  might  be  plaeed  in  either  a  "crisis  home"  or  a  detention  center, 
but  not  In  a  prison.  The  law  enforcement  offieer  and  the  intake 
counselor  (see  below)  will  make  that  reeommendation  together,  Ttie 
law  clearly  states  that  your  parents  and  the  oourt  should  be  notified 
immediately*  TOen,  within  24  hours,  the  circuit  court  must  hold  a 
detention  hearing  to  decide  whether  detention  should  be  continued. 
Detention  may  also  be  nonseeure,  which  means  that  you  would  re- 
main at  home,  although  considered  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  HRS. 
You  would  be  seen  daily  by  an  HRS  staff  person, 

3.  btake  of  the  raport  or  of  a  eompWnt  (39,04) 

The  person  working  in  the  HRS  who  receives  the  report  about  the  of- 
fense is  called  the  Intake  officer  or  counselor*  Itiis  counselor  may 
also  aceept  complaints  from  anyone  who  has  loiowledge  of  an  of- 
fense involvmg  a  Juvenile.  Either  the  law  enforcement  report  or  a 
complaint  may  start  the  Juvenile  justice  process. 

T^e  intake  counselor  studies  the  report  or  the  complaint  in  order  to 
decide  what  will  be  the  next  step  for  you.  This  person  is  often 
trained  in  social  work^  counseling,  psychology^  or  similar  fields  and 
looks  at  toe  child*s  total  situation,  Tliis  is  another  decision  point 
which  could  diwrt  you  out  of  the  Justice  system.  When  the  intake 
counselor  believes  your  behavior  can  and  should  be  improved^  you 
could  be  referred  to  one  of  several  proffpams.  Often  you  and  your 
parents  will  volimtarily  agree  to  participate  in  such  a  program^ 
which  may  include  counsell^j  community  service  work,  treatment^ 
special  training,  etc.  If  you  do  choose  to  participate,  you  can  prob- 
^ly  avoid  the  next  steps  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  Thm  deci- 
sion to  divert  you  will  be  reviewed  before  being  approved  by  ttie 
state  attorney* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  seems  there  has  been  a  rather  serious  viola- 
tion of  law,  the  Intake  counselor  may  recommend  that  the  state  at- 
torney file  a  patltlm  f»  deUn^enGy,  which  is  a  request  to  move  the 
case  to  adult  court.  The  intake  counselor  has  20  days  to  make  this 
recommendationi  however^  if  the  child  is  In  detention  it  must  be 
made  within  24  hours* 


4.  SeoMm  of  ttie  etete  attorney  (39.04^  39.05) 


If  you  are  still  in  the  system,  the  next  major  decision  point  is 
whether  you  should  be  brought  to  court  and,  if  so^  to  which  court? 
The  state  attorney^  who  represents  the  state  in  such  cases,  receives 
a  copy  of  the  law  enforcement  report  and  the  recommendation  of 
the  intake  officer  and  makes  the  next  decision*  However,  the  state 
attorney  does  not  have  to  wait  for  the  intake  off icer*s  report  and 
may  take  action  without  it. 


to  divarti  to  turn  from  one  course  to  another* 
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At  this  point,  several  tilings  could  happen  to  your  easei 


a*  Ttie  state  attorney  could  deeide  to  dismiss  the  oasei  this  might 
happen  if  a  deadline  had  passed,  for  example. 

b.  TOe  state  attorney  oould  approve  a  diversionary  programs  as  rec-- 
ommended  by  the  intake  counselor. 

e.  Thm  state  attorney  eould  transfer  the  ease  to  the  adult  criminal 
oourt  syitem*  In  cases  involving  the  most  serious  offenses^  such 
as  armed  robbery  and  murder,  the  state  attorney  eould  file  an 
formatlra  or  refer  the  ease  to  the  grand  jury* 

For  a  borderline  case  Involvlnf  a  rather  serious  offenses  the  state 
attorney  could  file  a  motion  for  a  mlver  with  the  JuvenUe  court 
to  move  the  case.  A  waiver  hearing  is  then  held.  At  this  hear-- 
ii^s  Jurisdietion  of  the  ease  can  be  waived  so  that  the  case  would 
pass  to  the  adult  criminal  court.  At  the  waiver  hearing,  several 
factors  about  the  Juvenile  are  taken  into  account ,  such  ass  (i) 
previous  offenses  committed,  (2)  the  circumstances  of  the  pres- 
ent offense,  (3)  personal  history  and  background,  and  (4)  public 
protection.  If  the  Judge  agrees  to  waive  Jurisdiction  in  a  particu- 
lar case,  the  judge  must  give  the  reasons  for  recommending  adult 
sanctions, 

d.  If  the  state  attorney  believes  you  may  have  committed  a  delin- 
quent act,  i(he)  files  a  ^tltiOT  tot  MUnqnn&y  with  the  juvenile 
court.  You  have  the  right  to  counsel  and  the  right  to  remain 
silent  (39,07).  If  you  decide  to  admit  that  you  did  commit  a  de- 
linquent act,  you  would  skip  the  next  step,  the  adjudicatory 
hearing,  and  go  on  to  the  dispMitlon  heari^. 

Before  Uiese  hearings,  the  court  may  order  medical,  psychiatric, 
psychological,  or  educational  examinations  as  well  as  treatment 
for  you  (39,08). 

Next,  you  will  receive  a  summons  to  appear  in  court  at  a  speci- 
fied time.  Once  you  receive  that  summons,  you  are  legally  under 
the  control  of  the  court. 

5,  Adji^ieatory  hearu^  (39.09) 

As  you  go  to  court  for  your  adjudicatory  hearing  you  may  feel  a  lit- 
tle nervous.  You  wonder  if  the  judge  will  be  fair.  Your  attorney  has 
told  you  that  If  you  tell  your  side  of  the  story,  this  judge  will  listen 
very  carefully.  You  wonder  if  s(he)  will  believe  you  or  the  opposing 
witnesses. 

to  the  Florida  Juvenile  uustice  Act,  several  saf^uards  are  men- 
tioned to  protect  your  rights  during  this  hearing,  including: 


iraiyari  the  act  of  intentionally  relinquishing  a  known  right, 
to  waivai  to  set  aside.  3  2  D 


e    tht  pight  to  a  speedy  trial  Cwitiiin  45  days) 

•  respaot  for  the  rul^  of  evidence  (lee  E:  B-2) 

•  ttie  use  of  la^uaga  that  you  (the  aooused)  wiU  understand 

•  ttiB  establishment  of  evldenoe  proving  beyond  a  reaion^le  doubt 
tiiat  a  delinquent  act  was  Qommltted  by  the  accused 

•  the  right  to  introduce  evidence  in  your  behalf  and  aross*^xamine 
witnesses 

m    the  rl^t  to  protect  yourself  by  remaining  silent 

•  the  right  to  public  proeeedings. 

TOe  purpose  of  thts  hearing  m  to  decide  whether  or  not  you  commit- 
ted the  aU^ed  delinquent  act.  Itiere  Is  no  Juryi  the  Judge  alone  de- 
cides whether  you  have  or  have  not  eommltted  a  delinquent  act, 

Ifi  at  tills  hearlr^,  the  Judge  decides  you  are  innocent,  your  case  wiU 
be  dismissed^  and  you  win  be  released. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  you  have  eommltted  a  delm- 
quent  act,  you  wiU  proceed  to  step  6,  tiie  dispMition  hearlr^.  How- 
everi  it  is  not  the  same  as  being  convicted  of  a  criminal  offensei  you 
wUl  not  have  a  criminal  record  nor  will  you  lose  any  eivU  rights. 
However^  once  it  has  been  found  that  you  are  a  deUn^ent  ohUd,  the 
court  may  have  Jurisdiction  over  you. until  you  reaoh  the  age  of  19. 

Before  reaohing  step  6,  the  disposition  hearli^j  the  HRS  intake 
counselor  will  prepare  a  pr^ta^slti^  report.  Yoar  home  environ- 
ment, background,  education,  history,  etc.  are  summarised  In  this 
report.  Tfte  Judge  may  atoo  request  that  studies  or  tests  be  done  by 
other  agencies  or  parties.  If  commitment  to  HRS  is  being  reeom- 
mended,  part  of  the  predlsp^itlon  report  will  include  a  list  of  three 
HRS  prc^ams  that  might  benefit  you. 

The  court  will  mr^ider  these  reports  and  will  also  review  records  of 
earlier  Judlelal  prooeedlnp  before  step  6,  the  disposition  hearing. 
Your  l^al  counsel  md  the  state  attorney  will  reeelve  copies  of 
these  reports  before  the  hearing. 

6.  D^^tlon  hewipB  (39.09,  39ai) 

aippose  it  is  found  that  you  did  commit  a  delinquent  act.  You  will 
have  to  pass  through  yet  anoGier  decision  point  in  the  juvenile  jus- 
tiee  system,  the  ^positlm  hearii^.  During  this  hearii^,  the  Judge 
wiU  decide  which  is  the  most  appropriate  program  or  penalty  for  you 
based  on  the  recommendations  in  the  predlsp^ition  report  and  any 
otiier  tests  or  studies  that  have  been  done. 

The  Judge  will  begin  the  hearing  with  a  statement  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  hearlr^.  sChe?  will  then  ask  how  you  feel  about  ttse 
offense,  the  harm  done,  and  which  penalty  you  think  you  should  pay. 

Several  people  may  then  comment  on  the  issue  of  disposition  and  on 
any  propMed  plan  of  action.  Ttiese  people  Include  your  parents  or 


^edispQsltiMi  from  dbporitlan— fina  ar-rai^ement  or  settlement  (as  in 
a  case). 


guardians,  your  legal  eounsel,  the  state  attorney,  HRS  personnel,  the 
viotim  or  a  representative,  school  representativei,  etc. 

The  Judge^s  deeision  depends  upon  several  things,  such  as  how  serious 
the  damage  was  that  you  have  done  to  the  eommunity,  whether  the 
offense  was  eommitted  with  violenee,  whether  anyone  was  hurt^ 
what  prior  eontaets  you  l;ave  had  with  the  police,  the  eourts,  or  HRS 
personnel,  how  likely  it  is  that  rehabilitation  can  help  you,  and  your 
history  as  shown  in  the  predisposition  report* 

What  are  the  possible  pen^ti^?  Whenever  possible,  children  are  not 
institutlonalizedp  that  is,  they  are  not  eommitted  to  HRS  urtess  it  is 
absolutely  necessary* 

It  is  more  likely  that  you  wiU  be  assipied  to  a  community  control 
program,  whieh  is  a  type  of  probation.  You  would  be  supervised  by 
an  HRS  youth  services  counselor*  You  woidd  live  at  home  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  and  obllgatlonsp  For  example,  you  might  be  re- 
quired to  do  a  number  of  hours  of  community  service  or  to  take  a  Job 
and  make  restitution  to  the  victim.  You  may  be  required  to  attend  a 
treatment  program  or  to  see  a  counselor  on  a  regular  basis* 

If  a  ohUd  is  committed  to  the  department  (HRS),  there  are  several 
programs  that  vary  in  the  intensity  of  supervision*  In  the 
predisposition  report  the  Judge  selects  three  prop^ams  which  are 
presented  in  order  of  preference.  One  such  program  is  the  halfway 
houses,  where  28  to  30  juveniles  live  under  strict  supervision*  Some 
programs  aUow  the  children  to  sleep  at  home  and  participate  In  their 
training  or  treatment  during  the  day*  The  most  serious  alternative 
is  a  traunlng  school,  where  children  are  in  residence  for  several 
months.  These  alternatives  wiU  be  covered  In  more  detail  In  nii  F-1. 

If  you  wish  to  appeal  the  decisions  made  in  your  case,  an  appeal 
shoiid  be  made  within  30  days  to  the  district  court  of  appeals.  Oi^y 
your  initios  and  court  case  number  would  be  used,  and  records  are 
closed  to  the  public* 

The  last  decision  point  in  the  Juvenile  Justice  process  is  whether  and 
when  you  shoifld  be  r leased  or  dlicharged  by  the  department*  The 
time  spent  in  HRS  programs  is  not  fixed,  but  the  statutes  clearly 
state  that  a  child  cannot  be  committed  to  HRS  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  the  maximum  sentence  an  adt^t  would  serve  for  the  same 
offense*  At  any  rate,  when  a  child  turns  19,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Juvenile  court  and  commitment  to  HRS  ceases* 

In  order  for  a  child  to  be  released,  his/her  counselor  in  the  HRS  pro- 
gram must  recommend  release  from  this  commitment*  The  Juvenile 
court  Judge  reviews  the  request  before  making  the  decision  to  ac= 
cept  or  reject  it. 
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Bavlew  of  tte  D^Motl  Mnte 

Figure  sumniariiei  the  proeediffes  and  seven  decision  pointi  ji^t 

disouisad,  ThB  ohange  in  the  thiokness  of  the  Une  is  an  approKlmation 
of  the  relative  number  of  eases  disposed  of  at  various  points* 

The  following  pereentages  indieate  what  happens  to  juvenilw  following 
their  arrests.  TOs  information  Is  Inoluded  in  the  1982  Florida  erlme 
report** 

25.2  %  handled  directly  by  law  enforoement  ageneies  and  released 
71.2  %  referred  to  Juvenile  eourt  or  juvenile  authorities 

.9  %  referred  to  welfare  agencies 

.  2  %  referred  to  other  law  enforoement  agencies 
2.5  %  referred  to  criminal  or  adult  court 


How  .^enol^  bteract 

You  may  have  noticed  in  the  description  of  procedures  that  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  interaction  among  the  various  government  agencies  and 
personnel,  in  faot^  there  may  be  too  much  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
delay.  However,  tiiere  are  at  least  three  advantages  to  this  system  over 
a  more  streamlined  one.  Thm  first  advantage  Is  that  there  Is  ample  op- 
portunity to  analyze  each  situation  carefully  and  choose  the  best  pro- 
pam,  treatment,  or  penalty  for  each  child.  Secondly,  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system  does  safeguard  the  ri^ts  of  JuvenilM.  And  finally,  at  each 
decision  pomt  several  people  contribute  to  the  judgement  made.  Notice 
that  the  piocedure  included  re^mmandatlim  (often  in  the  form  of  re- 
ports), ^^Mmm  tosed  on  recommendations,  and  revlaws  of  d^Mom* 
As  a  case  moves  through  the  juvenile  justiee  procedure,  it  Is  seen  and 
analyzed  from  several  different  anglM,  Includlngi  the  social  (law  en- 
forcement), the  personal  (HRS),  and  the  Judicial  Coourt).  Hopefully,  the 
combuied  contributions  benefit  the  child  as  well  m  the  family  and  our 
society. 

This  chart  shows  how  each  decision  Involves  more  than  one  person. 
Much  of  the  interaetlon  is  optional  (not  all  cases  are  reviewed  by  the 
appellate  court,  for  eKample). 


Dseidm  Points 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


B^^mmendbtl^^ 

Law  enforcement 
officer 

Law  enforcement 
and  HRS 
HRS  (to  court) 


HRS 

HRS 


Law  enforcement 
officer 

Juvenile  court  Judge 

State  attorney  HRS 

(to  divert) 

State  attorney 

Judge 

Judge 

Judge 


Bavlew  of  Deoisims 

HRS  (Intake  counselor) 


Judge 
Judge 

Appellate  court 
Appellate  court 
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Crime  in  Florlda|^1982 


♦Florida  Department  of  l^w  ^foreement 

nual  Report.  Tallahassee,  Florldai  State  of  Florida.  1983,  p.  85, 
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Write  jow  Bimw&B  ^  a  m^rmtm  sh#€t  af 

1»  w'hiQh  court  has  jurlsdlotion  over  all  matters  aonoerning  custody 
and  welfare  of  children  in  Florida? 

2,  What  is  Chapter  39  of  the  Florida  Statutes  called? 

3,  List  and  briefly  explain  the  five  purposei  of  Chapter  39, 

Match  ttia  duty  or  role  dM^bed  on  ttie  left  frith  flie  par^n  who  to  re- 
^oimbla  for  It  m  flis  rt^t  (a-e  may  be  used  more  tim  onoeK  Write 
tiie  letter  of  yow  uswer  oholca  by  ttie  number  on  yow  ^iper. 

Du^  or  Role  D©«  It 

4,  files  a  petition  for  a.  intake  counselor 
delinquency  b.  arrestinf  officer 

c,  state  attorney 

5,  determines  whether  the  child  d,  involvad  citizen 
has  committed  a  delinquent  act      e*  judge 

6,  writes  the  predisposition 
report 

7,  has  final  say  in  the  child's 
penalty 

8*  recommends  that  a  child's  case 
go  to  court 

9*  files  the  motion  for  a  waiver 
hearing 

10^  files  a  complaint  with  the  HRS 
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Irtish  Hm  termmolj^j  of  jwre^e  ^irtlae  «      ri^  (a^  with 
pUimUwB  cm      left  (ll-lS).  ttm  tetter  of      t^mirol^f  ^ 


11.  when  it  is  determinad  whether 
or  not  the  aecuaed  Juvenile 
eommitted  a  delinquent  aet 

12 «  when  jurlsdlotion  of  a  ease 
may  ohanf  ad 

13.  iummary  of  a  ohild-i  baok- 
froiuid;  environment^  history^ 
and  so  on 


a.  adjudleatory  hearing 

b.  detention  hearing 
petition  for  dallnquanoy 

d.  pradispMltion  raport 

e#  waiver  hearinf 

f,  eomplalnt 

f .  community  control 

h.  dispoiitlon  hearing 


14.  when  a  juvenile  finds  out 
hti/hBr  penalty  for  eommltting 
a  deUnquant  aet 

15.  a  pro-am  somewhat  similar  to 
probation 

16.  List  and  briefly  summarise  the  mirm  daolilon  points  in  the  juvenile 
justioe  prooess. 

17.  Give  at  laut  ttrea  oritarla  oonsidared  in  the  daoislon  of  whether  or 
not  to  move  the  ehlld^s  ease  to  the  adult  criming  oourt  system. 

18.  Write  a  brief  definition  for  eaoh  of  the  foUowlngi 

a.  restitution 

b.  diseration 
e.  to  divert 
d.  sanction 
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Unit  Ai  Hbtory  of  Ccrreotlons 


B  Ask  your  tatoietor  for  mm  pretMt  for  mm  unit  (m  iU.  Aft#r  you  eom^ 


plate  tile  pretastp  ywir  u^tFUOtoF  wUl  let  ymi  ks^w  vrtiatiieF  to  stu^ 
ttito  imltp  to  sidp  some  ^t  of  It,  or  to  take  th©  pcstte§t« 


nil  A  Hbtory  of  CoFFeGtions 

o  3.97 


ERIC 


Hiroufhout  the  history  of  eopraettons,  conflicting  at titudsa  toward  the 
oriminal  have  basn  brought  out  by  the  quastlony        oriminals  to  be 
hu^ly  punbhad  for  their  orimMf  or       they  to  be  reformed  and 
returned  to  society?" 

Almc^t  aU  soolatln  have  had  mdlvIAial  mem^rs  who,  for  a  variety  of 
reaaona,  did  not  abide  by  the  customs,  standardSi  mlesj  or  laws  of  that 
society,  to  thto  section^  we  wUl  briefly  consider  how  societies  have  re* 
sponded  to  Oie  harmful  behavior  of  an  individual,  tracing  the  path  from 
pewonal  revenge  to  the  presently  use  of  Impartial  tmk  Judgment  in  a 
Qomt  setting,  which  leads  to  the  opportunity  for  the  correction  of 
offenders* 


Ult  A^^Hlstorv  of  Corrections 
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upon  completion  of  this  unitj  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowing  on  a 
written  teiti 

1,  Identify  the  main  charaeteristies  of  the  blood  feud  tradition  of 
Justice, 

2.  Identify  the  two  main  historical  traditioni  in  eorreotional  phtlO'- 
iophy,  and  identify  which  is  most  common  in  today's  correctional 
system. 

3*  Identify  the  basic  concepts  of  the  common  law  tradition  and  the 
civil  law  tradition  and  describe  how  they  differ, 

4.  Identify  the  characteristics  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the  Auburn 
system^  and  the  Elmira  system, 

5,  Identify  the  differences  between  the  beliefs  of  the  Classical  and 
Positivlst  sehooli  of  criminology, 

7,  Define  the  following  terms  i 

@  indeterminate  sentence 

•  to  deter /deterrence 

•  penitence 

m  solitary  confinement 

•  corporal  punishment 

•  capital  punishment 
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of  Corraati»s 


SLood  Vmd  Tmdtticn 

In  primitive  tlm^s,  when  someone  had  been  wronged  the  viotim%  family 
would  often  seek  Immediate  revenge,  TTie  family  of  the  original  of^ 
f mder  would  usuaUy  react  with  more  violenoe  until  whole  towns  could 
become  involved  in  blood  feuds,  some  of  whloh  mif ht  iMt  for  g eriara- 
tloni.  TOere  was  no  attempt  to  prove  guUt  nor  was  Uiere  any  attempt  to 
judge  impartiaUy  and  fairly.  A  person^  orlme  might  be  Just  being  a 
member  of  the  wrong  famUy.  bnocent  people  were  often  harmed*  This 
attitude  has  not  completely  disappeared  even  today  although  tliera  are 
laws  whidi  prohibit  it.  People  who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
and  carry  out  personal  vengewce  through  l^chings,  underworld 
murders,  and  so  on,  contradict  the  modern  attitude  of  Justice  and 
fairness. 


iMw  and  tim  Bomm  fiifluence 

As  societi^  became  more  organized,  and  governments  beoame  central^ 
Ized  In  the  hands  of  emperors  or  kings,  personal  revenge  was  discour- 
aged. Any  wrongdoing  which  could  harm  society  was  called  a  crime, 
and  the  ruler  took  responsibUIty  for  punishing  the  offender.  The  ac-- 
cused  was  tried  in  a  neuteal  location,  and  pimishment  of  the  guilty  party 
was  decided  by  the  ruler  or  his  representative. 

One  of  the  most*  influential  groups  of  people  in  the  development  of  law 
in  WMtern  civilisation  were  the  Romans.  TOe  Roman  repubUc  and 
empire  spanned  almost  1,000  years,  from  500  B.C.  to  A.D,  476.  Hie 
Romans  had  great  respect  for  tiie  taw,  md  as  their  empire  spread,  so 
did  Roman  law.  During  this  time,  the  relationships  of  man-to-man,  tiie 
accused  to  his  Judge,  and  the  citizen  to  the  state,  were  formally  guided 
by  written  laws.  Hie  Roman  concept  that  law  should  be  supreme  over 
man,  and  that  man  Is  a  servmit  of  the  law,  influenced  the  development 
of  Western  civilization. 

Between  A,D.  529  and  539,  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  the  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  also  known  as  the  ^zantine  Empire,  ordered  a 
commission  of  jifflsts  to  simplify,  reduce,  and  codify  the  large  and 
diverse  body  of  Roman  law.  Thm  result  is  a  work  caUed  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilts  (body  of  civfl  law),  one  of  the  most  Important  milestones  in  l^al 
htotory.  Tlie  Justinian  Code»  a  part  of  this  work,  was  the  model  and 
inspiration  for  the  l^al  systems  which  tater  developed  in  virtually 
every  continental  European  nation,  (See  Figure  A=l.) 
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Romul  bo^  of  law  (500  B.C.  to  A.D,  476) 


Justinian  (A.D.  529-539) 


Buropaon  l^aL  ^stemi  (A,D,  500-1200) 

Development  of  European  Law 

Adeording  to  the  civil  law  tradition^  the  ruler^s  authority  was  part  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  and  the  ruler  was  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing order  and  harmony  in  society.  S(he),  or  his/^er  representative,  was 
to  make  judgments  based  on  law  when  one  eitiMn  complained  of  harm 
inflieted  by  another,  Judf  ment  and  punishment  were  thus  bound  by  law. 


Common  Law  ByAmm  m  fi^lai^ 

Jn  the  twelfth  eentury  in  England,  another  legal  system  developed  which 
was  oaUed  f^mmm  laWp  Although  this  body  of  law  also  had  roots  in 
Roman  law,  it  was  unique  to  England,  and  has  influenoed  all  those  coun- 
tries whioh  were  onee  English  colonies.  The  term  "oommon  law"  came 
from  the  fact  that  the  king^a  courts  represented  the  common  customs  of 
the  landi  the  judges  of  these  courts  sought  to  unify  the  legfQ  traditions 
of  the  land  under  the  king^s  authority.  The  king  appointed  these  judges, 
who  were  often  ordinary  citizens,  rather  than  nobles.  However,  the 
judges  were  very  loyal  to  the  king  since  they  owed  their  position  to 
him.  TTiey  traveled  from  place  to  place  to  hold  court,  and  had 
jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  major  crimes  such  as  murder,  robbery, 
forgery,  and  araon. 

Di  the  common  law  courts,  decisions  were  made  by  considering  past  de=» 
cisions  which  had  been  made  by  the  judges  of  the  royal  court.  The  body 
of  law  that  developed  was  thus  based  on  this  collection  of  judielid  deoi-^ 
sicHis  rather  than  on  etatutM  (laws  written  by  a  legislative  body),  which 
had  formed  the  foundation  of  the  civil  law  tradition.  Another  important 
characteristic  of  common  law  was  the  use  of  jury  trials. 


Worldiwsss  in  Engluid 

Although  the  Idea  of  impartial,  fair  Judgment  in  court  was  growing,  pun- 
ishment of  the  offender  was  harshf  whipping,  branding,  mutilation,  in- 
dentureship,  and  hanging  were  common.  It  was  believed  that  extreme 
punishments  would  discourage  others  from  committing  crimes. 

An  alternative  to  these  punishments  was  to  confine  the  criminal.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  first  correctional  wOTUim^M  were  established  in 
England  and  Europe,  and  were  designed  to  force  the  transient  members 
of  society  (such  as  beggars,  debtors,  end  rogues)  to  work.  These  early 
workhouses  did  not  have  separate  facilities  for  men,  women,  or 
children.  Drinking,  gambling,  and  vice  were  prevalent,  and  basic 
necessities  were  minimally  provided  for.  Physical  abuse  and  work 
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were  of  ten  imposed  on  the  prisoners  regardless  of  their  iex,  age,  or 
eondltion.  The  Jailors  were  often  eruel  and  eorrupt  as  weU  aa  poorly 
supervteed.* 

The  demand  for  more  workhouses  gTew,  More  reasons  were  found  for 
imprteoninf  people.  Many  believed  Impriionment  was  a  mueh  better 
solution  ttan  oOT^ral  (physic^)  punishment  or  oapltid  punishment  (put- 
ting one  to  death),  to  the  seventeentii  and  eighteenth  eenturiesi  prison 
reforms  became  even  more  neeessary.  Reforms  provided  for  the 
separation  of  prisoners  by  sex,  age,  or  offensef  better  living  eonditiongj 
and  better  treatment, 

England  also  used  exUe  to  punish  criminals  and  often  sent  felons  to  its 
penal  eolonl^i  both  in  Amerioa  and  in  Australia,  T^e  Ameriean  Revo- 
lution ended  the  shipment  of  arimlnals  to  Amerioa,  although  they  were 
still  sent  to  Australia  until  the  1860s, 


^risom  in  Amerltt 

pi  early  America,  the  houses  of  correction  were  similar  to  those  found 
In  England.  The  first  state  prison  was  established  in  Connecticut  in 
1773,  and  was  oonstruoted  over  an  old  mine.  Offenders  were  simply 
dropped  down  the  sl^le  vertical  shaft  and  Uved  in  the  tunnels  radiating 
out  from  it. 

U  Walnut  StoMtJ^ 

The  beginning  of  the  modern  Jail  in  America  was  the  Walnut  Street 
jaU,  built  in  Phfladelphia  in  1780*  Here,  prisoners  vrere  separated  by 
sex,  age,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  crime.  They  were  required  to 
work  so  that  the  cost  of  their  imprisonment  would  be  covered. 
There  was  also  a  system  of  self  government  among  the  prisoners. 
Hie  overall  poUey  toward  the  prisoner  was  to  use  firmness  and  fair- 
ness rather  than  punishment. 

2,  Psu^lvanla  ^stein 

Another  system  which  developed  in  early  America  was  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  strongly  Influenced  by  the  groups  promoting  prison  re- 
form. One  reUgious  group,  the  Quakers,  believed  imprisonment 
should  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  offender,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  brli^lng  the  prisoner  to  a  state  of  panltanee.  This  term 
is  the  source  of  the  word  |>6n£tentiwy,  originally  conceived  as  a 
place  where  a  person  strives  for  penitence,  to  addition,  placing 
prisoners  in  solltuy  eonflnement  would  aUow  them  more  time 


*  For  an  idea  of  what  such  places  were  like,  read  the  novel  by  Charles 
Dickens  caUed  Oliver  Twists  about  a  boy  who  was  born  In  a  workhouse 
and  later  lived  among  Londbn^s  thieves. 

pentf  aolonyi  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  and  punishment, 
penitenoai  feeling  sorry  for  one^s  crime. 

eDUtary  emOnementi  shutting  a  prisoner  up  where  there  is  no  contact 
with  others* 
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to  rafleet  on  their  arimesi  they  would  then  feel  repentance  and 
would  turn  from  crime  and  be  reformed.  Tlie  Penniylvania  priion 
used  iolitary  confinement  but  also  balanced  these  periods  of  solitude 
with  visiti  to  prisoners  by  prominent  citl^eriiSi  including  the 
governor,  legislators^  mayors,  and  Judges,  l^m  Pennsylvania  system 
was  one  of  the  first  to  use  imprteonment  as  &eatment  rather  than  as 
ptmishment.  It  had  a  wide  Influenae  on  aorreetive  systems  in  Europe 
as  well  as  In  America, 

3»  Hie  AiAium  System 

to  the  early  1800s,  Auburn,  New  Yorkj  tried  to  use  the  Pennsylvania 
system  but  encountered  certain  problems.  It  was  found  that  the  long 
periods  of  solitary  confinement  actually  led  to  high  death  and  Insan- 
ity rates  among  the  inmates.       instead  of  solitary  confinement^ 
the  Auburn  system  had  prtaoners  doing  productive  jobs  during  the 
day,  Thm  prisoners  worked  together  In  silence.  At  nighty  the 
prisoners  were  confined  separately.  This  system  was  more 
economical,  and  the  ooUective  managing  of  inmates  was  more 
efficient.  However,  discipline  was  harsh  and  whipping  was  a 
common  form  of  punishment.  The  Auburn  system  Influenced  most  of 
the  other  prison  systems  which  were  built  and  developed  in  the 
United  States  until  the  1870s. 

4.  The  ^ilra  ^item 

In  1875,  the  Elmira  reformatory  was  opened  in  Elmira,  New  York, 
Reform  was  Its  basic  goal.  It  was  the  first  prison  to  use  Indetermi-- 
nate  (indefinite)  prison  sentences  In  America.  Indeterminate  sen- 
tenora  have  a  range  of  time  (minimum  and  maximum),  rather  than  a 
rigid  term.  A  prisoner  could  earn  early  release  through  marks  for 
productive,  good  behavior.  Emphasis  in  the  reformatory  was  on  pro- 
ductive  labor,  education,  parole,  and  reform,  but  discipline  was 
severe  for  misbehavior.  Since  1876,  almost  all  reformatories  built  in 
the  United  States  have  been  based  on  the  Elmira  system* 

In  today's  prisons,  the  horrors  of  prison  life  have  been  reduced.  A1-- 
though  conditions  are  certainly  unpleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous, 
many  improvements  have  been  made.  Including  the  safeguarding  of 
Inmates'  clvU  rights,  eliminating  long-term  solitary  conflnemant, 
encouraging  a  nutritional  diet  and  cleanliness,  and  allowir^  access  to 
prison  libraries.  Humiliating  punishments  such  as  shaving  the  head, 
using  striped  clothing,  and  corporal  punishment  are  no  longer  allowed. 
Most  difficulties  today  are  caused  by  overcrowding. 

Spools  of  Criminology 

Since  the  eighteenth  century  there  have  been  two  schools  (belief 
systems)  of  criminolo^,  the  Oa^eal  and  the  jitaeitlvtat,  which  have 
influenced  the  historical  prison  systems  as  well  as  modern  correctional 
institutions. 

Ttiose  of  the  Qa^^il  school  believed  that  human  behavior  is  motivated 
by  determining  the  difference  between  the  pla^ure  the  criminal  gets 
from  doii^  something  wrong,  and  the  pain  which  the  wrongdoer  would 
suffer  once  caught,  TOerefore,  they  believed  that  each  criminal  act 
should  have  a  fixed  amount  of  expected  pain  associated  with  It.  At 
first,  all  criminals  were  administered  the  same  punishment  for  a 
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paf  tioular  aritna.  M  other  worda^  it  was  beUevad  that  ttie  pwiUhmCTt 
dmld  fitttie  orima.  As  the  years  passed,  a  few  epeeial  faetors  were 
taken  Lnto  account  such  as  age,  mental  condition,  md  the  necassity  for 
sslf^'fMtioti^a^^  whieh  oould  l^en  the  puniahment«  Hiia  school  of 
thought  amph^sl^ed  deterrenoe  rather  than  revenge  as  the  reason  for 
pimishment.  Det^Tenoe  keeps  people  from  doli^  something^  much  as  a 
tiireat  ralght*  E^unlahment,  or  fear  of  certain  punishment,  was  ttius 
ooi^iderad  a  deterrent  to  crime ,  It  was  believed  that  potential 
offenders  would  consider  the  pain  ^^ociated  with  the  crimes  they  were 
^out  to  commit  md  would  decide  against  the  action.  The  individuals 
took  r^ponslbility  for  their  own  behavior, 

fii  oontrait  to  ^he  cla^lcal  school,  the  Fositiv&t  scdiool  was  based  on 
the  belief  that  arlminal  behavior  jmt  came  upon  an  individual,  like  an 
Ulneas,  and  that  (s)he  was  not  responsible  for  this  behavior.  Treatment 
and  reform  wer^e  preferred  to  punlahmenti  although,  if  the  criminal 
could  Mtbs  reformed,  (s)he  was  imprisoned  or  put  to  death  to  protect 
soolety.  Thi  belief  that  ttie  puntohmnt  ahould  fit  the  erlminal  was  cen- 
tral to  positivl^t  philosophy. 

Today,  eni  its3  avldence  of  the  influences  of  both  schools  on  modern 
correctlonit  Mandatory  sentenclnf  for  armed  robbery  reflects  the  clas- 
sical school  belief  that  the  punishment  should  fit  the  crime.  On  the 
otiier  hand,  the  emphasis  on  teeatment  and  reform  for  the  individual 
offender  nfleets  the  pMitlvist  schooL 

Aimmi^ 

Althouglithe  historical  asj^cts  of  corrections  have  been  outlined  only 
brieflyi  it  ihouXd  be  clear  that  today  we  intend  to  leave  brutality  and 
harsh  punishment  behind  and  prefer  to  attempt  to  correct  or  rehabili- 
tate the  orlmlrial  for  a  safe  return  to  society.  Ttie  main  chaUeng e  for 
corrections  in  this  decade  will  be  ttie  overload  on  the  system  brought 
about  by  an  inersased  number  of  offenders  to  correct  but  with  little 
Increase  in  resources  to  accomplish  thiSg 


dttwroAeii  tiio  act  or  process  of  deterring*  From  to  teteri  to  discour- 
age or  privent  from  actii^. 


Ttis  hiitopical  development  of  correatlons  Is  suniniarized  graphieaUy  on 
the  ahartwhien  rfoUows. 


Ihe  ISOstwi^tl  Devalopinant  of  COT#oti^^is 


Thti^  Event  B^lanation 


Eartiiest  Times 

Blood  Feud  ^n^aditlon 

Revenge  as  a  reiponse  to  crime. 

pin  •^©-entury  A*D* 

Civil  Law /Ji  istini^  Code 

Baied  on  the  body  of  Roman  Law* 
Emperor^  autteity  gives  responsi- 
bility to  punish  eriminals  and  maintain 
soeial  order. 

12th ^neth  Centuries 

Devilopmen^  of  Common 
Law(Englsn«ari) 

Ordinary  eltiiens  served  as  judges  but 
appointed  by  monaroh  or  monarches  of- 
fieers*  Judgmenti  based  on  a  eollee- 
tion  of  judicial  deelsions. 

IStn  a«c  16th  Centuries 

Workhouses  rtSigland 
and  Europe) 

Confinement  lA/lth harsh  treatment. 

leth-insth  Centuries 

PeMlColontZes  (Amerioa 
and  Australia) 

EKile  as  punishment. 

IStn  C^entury  (1773) 

Pirat  State  Prison 
(Conneetlaufc) 

Prisoners  lived  In  tunnel  of  old  mine. 

I7tli  talc  ISth  Centuries 

(Eniland  and  Amerioa) 

Pressure  for  prlion  reform. 

Lat^  1  •  8th  npntupv  fl79n^ 

IVfllnllf  Tall 
■  relume  ^ u  UcLiX 

(Pjiilad8^hla_) 

©sparaxion  py  seXj  age^  ana  seriousness 
of  erime*  Workriquired.  Self -govern- 
ment among  prisoners.  Firmness  and 
fairness  rather  than  punishment. 

Barij^r  1800s  to  1870 

P^nneylvania    %ste  m 

Solitary  confinement  allowed  time  for 
repentance.  ImpFiionment  used  as 
treatment  rather  than  punishment. 

EarijrdSOOs 

Aubypn  ft^ste  -  m 

Productive  jobi  duping  the  day,  soli- 
tary confinement  at  night.  Harsh  dis- 
cipline and  whipping. 

Lat^  U,9th  Century  (1875)      Einilra  S^mU^n  Emphasis  on  produotlve  labor,  educa- 

tion, parole,  andfeform.  ^vere  dlsei» 
pline  for  misbehavior. 


ZToff  oompl^t«e  the  review  ^^^ns  b^tnnu^on      nest  ^ge. 

IDs  A  History  of  Corrections 


Hriti  yom  Bm^^^m  ona  ieparato  mhmmt  of  pap#F. 

Some  J^tot  pffaOEM,  anj  rafwmmtori^  ware  bas#d  «i  tiie  idea  that  ttie 
prbonar  dMUld       ^iitad  w  refwmedi  ottiera  were  tesad  ot  the  ballaf 
Uiit  ttia  ^^nar  rtwad  be  punish^.  Sehoote  of  thou^t,  intituti^^ 
and  ^tems  ne  Ctoted(l-7)  Mow«   Put  a  T  on  ymir  papar  tot  the  tarm 
flhipa  traatment   wssfta        goalp  ^t  a  P  on  your         tw  tha  term 
wUfB  ptmbhmen^  was  the  go^ 

1.  Auburn  syBtmtn 

I  Pennsylvania  s^stim 

3,  Elinipa  reforcflQ^tory 

4,  modern  penltentlariei 
h  Enf  llsh  penaL  eolonlsi 

6i  Clasiiaal  sdh^oiotorlminology 
f.  Poiitlvist  soltoolof  oriminology 

8,  The  first  m^SariiJail  in  the  American  eolonies  was  the: 

a,  Conneotittiit  mine  JaiU 
bp  Pennsylvania  jaiu 

0.  Walnut  Stfc-eetJalL 
Elmira  reformatory, 

3.  Which  American  Jail  was  based  on  ideas  presented  by  prison  reform 
groups  and  th^  Quaktr  religious  group? 

ftp  ConnsQtie^it  mine  Jail 

b,  Penniylva&^ia  jail 
Walnut  Str^aQtJail 

d.  Auburn  systein 

For  statements  10— XSjOho^e  aither         aivil  law  ^adition  or  tiia  com-- 
monlaw  toaditton        the  foUowli^  mmntmnQm.  Write  tha  aoFreot  tarm 
fcriaoh  stataman^  by  the  numbeF  aim  your  papar. 

ID*  The  -  _  _  law  tradition  was  an  important  influence  on  the 

legal  systemi  of  the  developing  European  nations, 

11.  In  the  law  tradition,  ordinary  citizens  served  as 

judgesi  their  t^olslons  were  ooU^oted  into  a  growing  body  of  law* 


12*  The  _  law  tradition  whioh  developed  in  England  has  in- 

fluenced the  KngllsNpeaking  countries'  legal  systems/ 


13,  The  lavyMitton  was  basica  upon  the  JiaBtiniginCodep  , 
a  peduotion  of  the  &odjDf  Roman  law, 

14,  The  lefal  tpadition  In  tlii  United  States  has  been  influ&nqeq  moit 
by  the  _  __       to  tradition. 

15*  fii  the  ^   _  _  ^  law  tradition,  cornplainta  were  pr^maroy 

brought  to  Qourt  by  ncWei, 

For  16-21 J  identtfy  (uetie  ilie  first  letter  wdy)  whether  nm  st^t^ment 
temib^  ttie  Ctessi<mi  (Cjoffte  P^Itlvist  (P>  sohool  of  dpJinJnalit. 

16.  Speeific  punishnient  tgattaehed  to  speeific  arimei. 

17.  Actions  of  a  criminal  could  be  eKeused  beoauia  one  wa^  not  rispDn- 
sible  for  one's  oriminsltahavlor— It  just  happined^  Ilka    an  iUness, 

18.  The  reason  for  punighrneiit  is  to  deter  erime, 

19.  The  individual  Is  reSPaniible  for  his/^er  beliavior, 

20.  Individuals  oan  be  reformed. 

21.  The  punishment  should iuit  the  orimlnaL 

As  a  short  hlst^  tmvim^f  fylttio  foUowb^  in  olffonol^caK  Ofd^r.  On 
your  papWp  wrlt^  a  1  by  t^sarUst^  2  by  flis  nrntt^  and  so 

22.  Walnut  Street  jail 

23.  EngUsh  penal  aoioaia^ 

24.  blood  feuds 

25.  Elmira  reform  at  or  y 

26.  Aubu^  xormatory 

27.  eivll  law  tradition 

28.  Pennsylvania  system 

Define  the  foUowi^  tarrri^  In  your  om  worcb. 

29.  Indeterminate  Sentence 

30.  deterrenee 

31.  solitary  oonfinement 

32.  penitenee 

33.  eapltal  punishrn^nt 
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Unit  Bi  Ooya^mment  Cm#cti«^  ^Htems 


Ask  yow  u^tru^tor  f«  the  pret^t  for  ttiis  imit  (nb  B),  Aft^r  you  com- 
plate  tte  pfet^^t,  y^tt  tatruetor  i^  tot  ycu  know  whether  to  stui^ 
ttta  unity  to  ^iciap  Bomm  ^t  of  It,  w  to  taks  mm  posttMt. 


m  B  Qov^mm  corrections  ^sttiSs  «*ef—  — ^ 


EKLC 


htr^tuatiM 


this  unit,  wa  wiU  look  at  the  aiviUan  eorractional  system  and  the  di- 
vbion  of  that  system  by  jurisdiationi  that  Is,  aooording  to  whieh  govern- 
ment institution  has  responsibility  for  which  prisoners. 

As  in  the  other  criminal  justiGe  branohes,  correetlons  has  three  main 
leveto  whieh  are  under  the  looal,  state,  and  national  f  overnment 
jurlsdletiora.  tn  this  seotlon,  you  will  learn  the  dlfferenoes  and 
similarities  of  the  funetions,  philosophies^  and  organizations  of  these 
three  levels. 

We  will  fooui  on  Florida *s  eorreotlons  system,  inoludlng  a  dteoussion  of 
the  philosophy  behind  the  Florida  correotional  system,  its  major  prob- 
lems, and  some  praslble  solutions^  ^e  Florida  state  l^tolature  and  Its 
Influenee  on  the  eorreetional  system  wUl  also  be  discussed* 
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Upo^  eompletion  of  this  unit,  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
writ— tan  test: 

1*  leaentify  three  kinds  of  local  confinement  faeHitiei  and  their 
f^iinctions. 

2*  Identify  the  responsibilities  that  state  eorreetional  faoilites  have  to 
s^^ooiety, 

3*  ^nimmarize  the  two  main  eonolusloni  reached  by  the  Florida  State 
L^^i^ature  when  It  examined  the  Florida  correctional  system, 

4-  i^Define  the  eorreetional  improvement  plan, 

5*  Jurist  at  least  four  duties  of  the  state  Department  of  Corrections, 

6m  Lfc^ist  at  least  three  kinds  of  federal  eorreetional  facilities, 

7p  C^ompare  the  three  levete  of  correctional  systems,  considering  gov- 
e^^ning  agencies,  the  types  of  inmates  and  their  level  of  oriminal  in- 
^•^Ivementj  and  the  length  of  inmates'  sentences. 


8,  Q^efine  the  following  terms  used  in  the  field  of  corrections  s 


# 

misdemeanor 

jurisdiction 

• 

innovation 

reintegration 

• 

recidivism 

incorrigible 

m 

to  habilltate/habilitation 

• 

to  rehabilitate/rehabilitation 
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Govirnmant  Ca^tmoUom  ^^ems 


When  a  local  ei^f orcement  offieer  brings  an  arrested  person  to  the  Jail 
and  makes  {ornmml  and  legal  eharges  ag ainst  that  person,  the  jail  perion- 
nil  are  then  re^por^ible  for  the  prisoner.  City  and  county  governments 
ari  in  eharge  oC  local  correctional  facilities,  ineludingi 

•  Lodcm^  usimaUy  Iwated  at  the  police  station,  are  used  to  hold  sus- 
pioti  for  up  to  72  hours  during  investl^tlon,  or  until  the  preliminary 
htarlng. 

•  Jaite  house  ii^^pects  who  are  awaiting  trial  or  serving  a  short  sen-- 
tinos*  JmUs  ^were  originally  established  sole^  to  hold  persons  await- 
ing triali  how^^ver,  over  time  they  have  been  used  to  oonf Ine  persons 
servinf  short  sentences  of  a  year  r^r  1ms.  Usually  reparate  facilities 
art  provided  ^or  juveniles  and  adults.  Many  modern  Jails  ateo  have  fa- 
GiUties  reserved  at  the  local  hospital  for  sick,  intoxiaatedj  and  injtu*ed 
prisonersp 

0  W^MiM^s^         fwms,  or  Gamps  are  low  seourlty  locations  for 
holding  mlninrmum-custody  offenders*  Agricultural  prop*ams, 
vocational  edmaeational  pro^amsj  and  alcohol  md  drug  treatment 
ppop^ams  be  available  at  such  locations* 

Local  oorreotioaal  institutions  hold  prisoners  who  arei 

•  awaiting  trials  or  awaiting  the  posting  of  bail 

•  sirving  short  sentences^  of  usually  a  year  or  lessj  involving  misde- 
meanor crirn^^  and  violations  of  county  or  city  ordlnanoes  such  as 
carrying  s  oormeealed  weapon  ^  burglary,  gambUng,  receiving  stolen 
property,  mtc^ 

Looal  institutiorms  may  have  problems  because  of  the  limited  amount  of 
moniy  available    to  them,  which  must  come  from  county  and  municipal 
budgiti,  BeQau»e  of  the  lack  of  funding,  the  local  oorreetional  pro- 
grams may  offe^  no  more  than  security  with  few  opportunities  for  reha- 
bilitation. 


Stats  CorreaUora 

Stati  governmiimts  are  in  charge  of  the  state  correctional  f aoUlties  in-- 
eludinf  correati^snal  institutions,  correctional  centers,  road  prisons,  or 
the  state  prison*     TOere  are  separate  institutions  for  adult  females, 
adult  males,  you^^hful  males,  and  maKimum  security  prisoners, 

Bidividuato  ar^  ac3niltted  to  state  correctional  facilities  once  they  have 
bign  oonvlcted  l»y  the  state  court  system  of  violating  state  statutes  and 
committing  niBj&T  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape,  assault,  and  robbery, 

state  s^enn^  basiQ  rKpOTSibnity  to  soolety  ta  to  eonftaie  sentCToad 
^te^trs  uitil  tteej  are  Fsa^  to  retum  to  sMlety  of  imtU  ttiay  have 
strvad  t3m  tima  k^^iu^  by  law*  Tlie  correctional  system  is  expected 
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to  aeaomplish  more  than  ilmply  holding  the  prisoners.  It  ii  also  ex- 
peoted  that  the  system  wiU  tabUtata  or  rdiabUtata  prisoneri, 

Habilltation  and  rehabilitation  are  terms  used  in  eorreetiona  which  refer 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  soeiety.  To  t^Qitate  someone^ 
as  the  term  ii  used  in  correetions,  means  to  develop  a  condition  of  good 
mental  and  physieal  healthy  so  that  a  penon  Is  helpful  to  society.  It  is 
similar  In  meaning  to  the  term  "sooiaUzationj"  which  is  the  process  of 
teaching  a  young  perion  to  adjust  and  fimotion  in  society  and  to  live 
aeeording  to  its  rules,  Thm  person  learns  to  accept  responsibility  for 
his/her  conduot  and  to  avoid  destruetive  behavior.  Ideally,  the  home, 
the  school,  and  religious  institutions  should  share  in  the  t^k  of  sociali- 
zation, 

RdmbiUtatlm  is  the  act  of  restoring  or  returning  the  individual  to  a 
condition  of  mental  and  physical  health  after  a  period  of  imdesirable  or 
criminal  behavior,  TOere  are  ma^y  kinds  of  programs  in  which  an  of- 
fender  may  be  required  to  participate,  which  assist  In  the  rehabilitation 
process*  Many  prop*ams  are  located  within  the  correctional  facilities 
(these  are  caUed  prison-based  corrections  or  prison  rehabilitation  pro- 
p*ams)  and  other  community-based  corrections  are  available  to  the  of- 
fender who  is  on  parole  or  probation.  Rehabilitation  programs  include 
vocational  training,  drug  and  alcohol  treatment,  basic  education,  coun- 
seUngj  and  other  programs. 

For  several  years,  federal  funding  was  made  available  for  state  correc- 
tional institutions  through  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  Thm  guideUneSi  goals,  and  objectives  of  this  act  required  that  the 
states  focus  more  on  rehabilitation,  education,  and  vocational  training 
than  they  had  in  the  past. 


FlatldaL  Focus 

In  Florida  in  the  early  1970s,  the  state  correctional  system  was  evalu- 
ated by  the  state  legislative  branch.  Two  important  problems  were  sin- 
gled out  by  this  evaiuation: 

•  Offenders  were  not  being  rehabilitated  successfully.  It  was  difficult 
for  them  to  find  employment  and  to  be  reintegrated  Into  society  once 
they  were  released.  Former  prisoners  were  likely  to  commit  crimes 
and  be  imprisoned  again,  &i  other  words,  reoidl^m,  or  the  rate  of 
return  to  prison,  was  high, 

•  Prisons,  wpeciaUy  the  large  ones,  had  become  schools  for  crime  in 
which  dangerous  and  hardened  offenders  were  housed  alongside  those 
%vho  mi^t  have  the  potential  for  rehabilitation.  Many  lesser  offend- 
ers learned  more  from  the  career  criminals  than  the  rehabilitation 
pro-ams* 

In  response  to  these  problems,  the  Florida  state  l^islature  passed  the 
Correctional  Improvement  Plan  In  1975,  Under  this  plan,  the  division  in 
charge  of  correetions  was  reorganized,  becoming  the  Department  of 
Corrections,  to  be  headed  by  the  secretary  of  the  department.  The 
main  goal  of  the  new  department  was  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 
identified  in  the  review.  Thm  Correctional  Improvement  Plan  was  to  be 
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a  guide  for  the  new  department  and  included  several  propoied  programs, 
whioh  ar#  deiorlbed  in  the  following  outline: 


Cc^^timtf  boprovemCTt  nan 

(1)  In  order  to  rehabilitate  and  prepare  prisoners  for  releaie,  provide: 

•  vocational  training,  including  suitable  work  experience 
m  educational  opportunities 

•  teeatment  and  diversion  programs 

m  job  plaoement  help  for  released  Inmates 

m  Intensive  supervision  of  prisoners  on  probation 

(2)  to  order  to  end  the  role  of  prisons  as  schools  for  crime,  provide  fori 

•  a  process  to  classify  prisoners  which  is  based  on  psychologic^ 
and  medical  examinations  for  those  who  need  treatment 

•  the  use  of  local  jaUs  for  short-term  confinement 

•  the  development  of  treatment  programs  in  community  facilities 
as  ^ternatives  to  confinement 

a  the  reduction  In  size  of  prison  facilities 
m  the  separation  of  prlsonersi 

—  by  seic 

—  by  age 

—  by  the  potential  for  rehabilitation 

**  Class  Ii  maKimum  security  prlsonersi  Incorrigiblas  who 

cannot  be  reformed  or  corrected 
**  Class  n?  possibly  can  be  rehabilitated 

Class  ni:  probably  can  be  rehabilitated 

(3)  Duties  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  include  the  following: 

m  implementation  of  the  Correctional  Improvement  Plan 

•  commitment  of  prteoners 

•  supervision  €uid  care  of  Inmates 

m  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  prisoners 

•  responsibility  for  prison  facilities 

•  training  of  department  workers 

•  probation  and  parole  services 


The  Department  of  Justiee,  which  is  headed  by  the  Attorney  General,  is 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  criminal  justice  on  a  federal  level,  includ- 
ing law  enforcement,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  tovestigation  (FBI),  and  par- 
don and  parole.  The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  the  agency  under  the 
Department  of  Justlee  which  is  responsible  for  corrections.  Its  primary 
mission  Is  to  protect  society. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  responsible  for  the  care  and  custody  of  those 
persons  convicted  of  federal  crimes  who  have  been  sentenced  by  the 
courts  to  serve  a  period  of  at  least  one  year.  Such  crimes  include 
kidnapping,^  treason,  income  tax  evasion,  post^  violations,  bank  robbery, 
and  any  crime  involving  the  crossing  of  state  lines. 
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Both  fedeFEl  and  state  oorreetions  have  the  same  basic  responsiblity  to 
Moletyi  to  eonfine  lentenoed  prisDneps  until  thmy  are  ready  to  return  to 
society  or  until  they  have  served  the  time  required  of  them*  Thm  is  the 
eoneept  upon  whi^  prisons  were  founded.  MMlern  sooiety,  though,  de- 
mands the  rehabilitation  of  inmates  as  well.  Counseling  serviaes,  voea- 
tional  trainli^,  treatment,  education,  and  reereatlon  are  all  provided  to 
aid  rehabilitation,  Correational  offioers  must  be  well  prepared  to  fulfill 
the  res^nsibUity  of  rehabilltatinf  inmates. 

The  federal  aorrections  system  hM  been  very  innovative,  a  leader  in 
new  approaohes  to  rehabUitatlon,  Iheluded  within  its  nationwide 
Qorreetlonal  system,  the  bureau  operates  federal  oorreetional 
Inatltutionsi  maximum,  medium,  m6  minimum  security  prlsonsi  halfway 
houses  (community  treatment  centers)|  and  community  pro-am 
offices.  Thm  federal  system  was  the  first  to  use  halfway  houses  and 
community  prop^am  offices  to  help  priioners  adjust  to  freedom 
following  their  release. 


As  in  the  other  branches  of  criminal  justice,  there  are  three  levels  of 
corrections  systems:  the  locals  the  state,  and  the  federaL 

The  three  levels  are  divided  by  Jitflsdlction,  the  type  of  crime  for  which 
persons  are  sentenced,  and  the  length  of  sentences  served.  The  follow- 
ing chart  Is  a  summary  of  how  these  levels  differ. 


Compmson  of  the  Ttoee  ^^ems  of  COTraotl^^ 


FaeQlty  Local  Bistitutloh 


State  Destitution 


Federal  ^tltutlon 


Laval  of  Govemmant  City  and  county 
Basp^^ible  governments 


State  government 


Federal  government 


AgBney  within  Ckiv-  PoUee  and  sheriff's 
^nmmt  (md  H^d)  departments  (chief 

of  police  or 
sheriff) 


Department  of  Cor- 
rections (secretary) 


Bureau  of  Prisons 
(director) 


l^pa  of  tett-  JaUj  lock-up, 
toitliMi  work  farm 


institutions,  road 
prisons,  state 
prisons 


State  Correctional 


Maximum,  medium, 
minimum  security 
prisons!  community 
treatment  centers  i 
federal  correctional 
institutions 


T^pa  of  Crima  Breaking  city/TOunty     Breaking  state 
Bunat^  Baye  ordinances  (mtode-        statutes  (felony) 
Committed  meaner) 


Breaking  federal  law 


LmgOi  of  L^s  than  one  year 
SmtmiQB 


At  least  one  year 


At  least  one  year 
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Hera  are  some  termi  whieh  you  have  read  in  this  iietion*  You  may 
want  to  review  them  before  you  progress  further* 

m  mtatem^iOTi  less  eerlous  alass  of  erima  than  a  felony,  usually  pun- 
tohable  by  a  fine  or  Imprisonment  of  lesi  than  one  year 

9  ^f^attcmi  the  range  or  extent  of  authority,  or  the  territory  over 
whleh  thi^  authority  Is  exerolsed 

0  lUKmttTO,  as  In  an  innovative  pr^ami  a  program  which  Introduees 
something  new 

•  to  ratn^^ratei  to  work  baoJc  intOi  or  to  beeome  a  part  of 

•  raoitfYtomi  relapse  into  criminal  behavior,  as  when  former  prisoners 
commit  crimes  and  are  retumed  to  prison 

•  inm^^lei  Incapable  of  being  corrected  or  rehabilitated 

•  to  l^mtatei  to  develop  a  condition  of  good  mental,  emotional,  and 
physical  health  m  an  Individual  so  that  s(he)  may  contribute  to  society 

•  to  r^iabUtatei  to  restore  or  return  a  person  to  a  condition  of  good 
mental,  emotional,  and  physical  he^th 

Along  with  the  change  In  emphasis  from  punishment  to  treatment  of 
prisonei^  at  all  three  levels  of  correction,  it  has  become  more  neeessMy 
tor  mmm  employed  in  the  confinement  facilities  to  be  weU  prepared, 
trained,  and  educated.  Since  these  employees  should  be  role  modete  for 
pf isoneri,  they  must  always  act  with  proper  authority  and  dignified 
restraint. 


Now  wmplete       re^ew  ^ratlom  ^^uUng  on  the  nest  page. 
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Ba^aw  Quwtiom  (tEb  B) 


Write  jGW  mmw&B  m  a  ^pwate  Aeat  of  paper* 

1,  List  two  basie  problemi  of  the  Florida  state  aorreetional  system 
when  the  Legislature  evaluated  it  in  the  early  19T0s* 

2.  Which  of  the  following  did  the  Florida  leg iilature  propose  as  reme- 
dies for  the  problems  in  the  state  eorrectional  system?  (Choose  iffl 
eorrect  answers,) 


a.  Provide  more  time  for  reoreatlon* 

bp  Provide  voeational  training  and  treatment  of  prisoner  problems, 

e.  Provide  early  diapiosis  and  treatment  of  prisoner  problemi* 

d.  Provide  separate  faeilities  for  different  kinds  of  prisoners, 

3»  List  and  explain  the  three  olasses  of  rehabilitation  for  prisoners  In 
Florida* 


4.  Define  the  following  words: 

reeidivism  reintegrate 

incorrigible  innovative 

misdemeanor  to  habilitate 

Jurisdietion  to  rehabilitate 

h        match  Om  iratltuttom  listed  below  wltti  the  i^nol^  wMeh  gov- 
tiiem.  Write  ttie  letter  for  tiie  ^aney  by  the  number  on  your  paper. 

bstitutton  Agenoy 

5.  federal  correctional  a*  elty  or  aounty  government 
institutions  b^  Department  of  Gorreotions 

a*  Division  of  Rehabilitative 

6.  look-up  facilities  Servioes 

d.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
7*  road  prisons  e*  leglilalure 

8*  state  correotlonal 
institutions 

9.  What  to  the  Correctional  Improvement  Plan? 

a,  a  Florida  document  raGOmmending  plans  for  improving  the  state 

oorreotional  system 
bp  a  list  of  treatment  programs  appropriate  for  particular 

prisoners 

e.  a  looal  plan  used  as  a  model  by  many  cities  for  Jail 
improvements 

d.  a  federal  document  encouraging  improvement  in  state  eorree- 
,  tional  systems 

10.  List  foiff  programs  suggested  in  the  Correctional  Improvement  Plan 
which  would  help  prisoners  adju^  ^^oclety  once  they  are  released^ 
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11.  Jails  are  usumUy  pesponsible  fops 


a,  the  ^rest  and  eonf mement  of  prisoneps, 

b,  detaining  pepi©iis  awaitinf  tpial  and  shopt-^entenee 
confinements* 

e.  confinement  and  peepeation* 
d.  voeational  edueation  and  paPol#* 

12.  In  Flopida,  the  agency  pesponiible  for  the  state  netwopk  of  ooppee- 
tlonal  institutions  is: 

a.  the  state  Depaptmant  of  Coppeetlons. 

b.  the  state  leg islatupe. 
o.  the  bupeau  of  ppisons, 

d,  the  state  Admission  and  Release  Authopity. 

13.  Whieh  of  the  following  ooppeetional  systems  has  tpaditionaHy  been 
the  most  expepimental? 

a.  looal 

b.  state 
o*  federal 
d.  military 

14.  If  two  epimlnals  are  eonvioted  of  kidnapping  someone  in  Illinois, 
and  ape  appested  in  California,  in  what  kind  of  institution  ape  they 
likely  to  Sep ve  the ip  sentences? 

a.  state  prison 

b.  workhouse 
0.  Jail 

d.  federal  copreetional  institution 

15.  If  a  local  gambling  ring  Is  broken,  and  those  involved  are  oonvloted 
and  sentenced  to  180  days  confinement,  where  are  these  persons 
most  likely  to  serve  their  sentences? 

a.  Jail 

b,  state  institution 

0.  federal  ooppeetional  institution 

d.  military  Institution 


Che^  ^ur  answ^  with  the  cozreat  mm  ppow^  d  I  ^ 
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Bloek  nil  Gorreetions 
Unit  Oi  ^iety 


A*  y «tt  tataietor  £«  tiie  prmtrnt  for  ttiis  wait  (m  C)*  After  yoa  eom- 
plmtm  thm  prmtmt^  ywup  te^etor  mil  let  yai  l^w  i?hettar  to  sti^ 
ttiis  imltp  to  sl^  some  ^t  of  It,  w  to  talcs  ttie  poettwt. 

nil  c  Prison  Sooiaty   ~ — 3^8  ^  ^ 


EKLC 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  some  of  the  aetlons  a  Jail  offlaer  can  take  to 
aid  the  ppisoner  during  certain  orliis  periods,  TOe  atmosphere  of  the 
jail  can  be  improved  by  the  jail  off ieerfe  behavior  and  attltudei.  A  sat- 
isfaetory  adjustment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  are  more  likely 
when  there  Is  less  tension  In  the  environment* 
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Hatariab  Dir#etiora 


Itie  arrangemant  of  this  unit  differs  from  most  of  the  other  units,  but 
hopefuUy,  It  will  be  easy  to  follow.  Refer  to  the  C^art  of  Objrotives 
and  Ranted  Beadu^  which  follows  and  note  that  the  objeetives  for  the 
unit  are  listed  on  the  left,  and  the  pages  to  read  for  eaeh  are  listed  on 
the  right.  Most  of  the  reading  will  be  In  Book  3i  Jail  Climate,  from  the 
series  of  books  oaUed  Jail  Operations.  The  imtruotor  should  make  all  of 
these  materials  available  to  you.  Read  the  assigned  pages  earefuUy 
sinoe  the  test  Is  based  on  the  information  found  on  these  pages.  Of 
eourse,  you  may  read  other  pages  as  well  If  you  find  them  Interesting. 

After  finishing  the  required  reading,  try  the  review  questions.  II  you 
miss  any  questionij  you  should  refer  baek  to  the  appropriate  pages  indi- 
cated in  the  chart  and  study  them  again. 

When  you  feel  that  you  have  studied  and  reviewed  the  materials  ade- 
quately, ask  your  Instruetor  to  give  you  the  posttest. 
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Uh  C  Prison  Soeiety 


OtmH  of  ^jeoti;^  and  Heiplred  :^dl!« 


Aft#r  eompleting  the  requlrad  reading  Uited  in  the  right -*and  oolumn, 
you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  objeotives  given  on  the  left^iand  side  of 
the  ehart. 


a 

^jmaUyms  of  ftm  Unit 

1. 

Define  the  term  "Jail  eliimate^- 
and  the  elements  whieh  help 
to  create  it. 

Bonk  3*  <Tfiil  nv..-^t^ 
pp,  1,  5-6 

2, 

List  Dosslble  similarities 
between  one's  first  day  in 
JaU  and  the  first  day  as  a 
hospitfiil  patient. 

3. 

Identify  the  eritleal  times 
during  confinement  when  a 
prisoner  may  be  under  a  lot 
of  emotional  strain. 

pp.  7,  12-13,  23-25 

4. 

Identify  two  aetions  the  jail 
officer  ean  take  to  help  a 
prisoner  during  the  eritioal 
times. 

pp.  25-32 

5. 

Desoribe  the  behavior  and  pro- 
oedure  an  officer  should  ob- 
serve when  searching  prisoners. 

pp.  14-22 

6, 

List  and  briefly  explain  three 
causes  of  frustration  whieh 
might  be  felt  by  a  prisoner. 

Student  Guide  j  this  unit 

♦Unless  otherwise  noted,  aU  sources  are  from  a  series  of  six  books 
called  Jail  Operations  by  AUce  Howard  Blumer  (Washington,  D,C.s  U.S. 
Government  R'inting  Office,  n.d,) 


Prison  ^oie^ 


Everyone  expapiences  feelings  of  fruitration  in  his/her  life,  some  more 
than  others.  Think  of  your  own  eKperienoes  and  what  may  cause  frus- 
tration for  you*  It  may  be  the  fact  that  you  ean-t  do  something  you 
really  wajit  to  dO|  or  it  may  be  beaause  you  feel  that  the  people  around 
you  don^t  understand  or  that  oommunieation  is  ^or*  It  may  be  beoause 
you  want  somethinf  to  happen  quieklyj  but  everythinf  moves  too  slowly 
for  you*  In  other  words,  there  are  things  that  you  want  to  do  or  to  have 
but  other  thin^  become  obitaeles  which  keep  you  from  reaching  your 
goals.  Learning  to  handle  frustration  is  accomplished  by  figuring  out 
how  to  overcome  the  obstacles^  by  learning  to  wait  patiently  until  situa- 
tions change,  or  even  by  changing  goals. 

In  a  prison  setting,  the  prisoner  faces  continual  frustration.  You  can 
imagine  how  difficult  it  would  be  if  you  had  little  to  say  about  running 
your  own  life,  choosing  your  goals,  and  making  decisions  to  reach  those 
goals*  Often  prisoners  give  up  trying  to  reach  their  goals  because  of  the 
obstacles  they  faccj  and  subsequently  they  feel  frustrated.  What  are 
the  primary  causes  of  frustration  in  a  prison  setting?  They  may  be 
placed  in  three  main  categoriesi 

1*  ^vironment.  Remember  that  the  prisoner  has  been  placed  in  unfa= 
miliar  surroundings  and  has  no  freedom  of  movement.  Rules  and 
regulations  are  strict  and  fellow  prisoners  may  be  unpleasant  and 
negative*  If  the  prisoner  wants  to  improve  himself/herself  by  change- 
ing  negative  habits  or  learning  new  skllto,  prison  society  may  place 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Other  prisoners  may  not  support  the  efforts  of 
a  prisoner  to  change  and  become  rehabilitated.  Few  people  wiU  en- 
courage the  prisoner  in  his/her  efforts.  The  prison  environment  can 
be  very  frustrating  for  these  reasons. 

2*  P^mnal  ehwaotaristl^.  The  prisoner's  previous  efforts  in  educa- 
tion, training,  or  learning  social  skiUs  probably  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful* S(he)  may  have  problems  in  communicating  with  others,  in 
paying  attention  while  trying  to  learn,  or  even  in  being  motivated  to 
change.  The  prisoner  may  be  frustrated  by  his/^er  own  personality. 

3,  CmfUets.  In  prison,  as  in  society  as  a  whole,  there  are  always 
choices  to  be  made*  Choosing  between  behavior  that  Is  right  or 
wrong,  constructive  or  destructive,  cooperative  or  uncooperative, 
lawful  or  unlawful  creates  conflict  in  a  person.  These  conflicts  are 
frustrating  because  of  the  gap  between  what  one  wante  to  do  and 
what  one  ^otild  do.  For  most  prisoners,  It  has  often  been  easier  to 
follow  a  negative  path  rather  than  a  positive  one.  However,  In  the 
prison  setting,  people  who  act  negatively  are  disciplined  or  punished. 
Learning  to  act  positively,  to  change  negative  habits  to  positive 
ones,  may  be  difficult  and  frustrating.  The  goals  which  the  prison 
personnel  have  for  each  prisoner,  including  rehabilitation,  may  not 
match  the  prisoner's  goals,  perhaps  bee- ause  they  seem  too  dlfflQult 
to  the  prisoner,  leading  to  further  frustration, 
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nil  G  Prison  Soelety 


The  more  those  in  authority  ean  understand  the  frustrations  of  prison, 
the  better  they  ean  aid  the  prisoner*  Surely  the  Jail  or  prison  situation 
is  diffieult,  but  eliminating  some  obstaoles  and  oertaln  unnecessary 
frustrations  may  help  the  prisoner  to  eventually  beoome  rehabilitated. 
Trying  to  look  at  things  from  the  prisoner's  point  of  view  may  be  the 
best  way  to  understand  and  help  hlm/^er. 


Now  TOinplete  tiia  review  qu^tiom  b^^mii^  m  tta  nart  ^ga« 
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Review  Qu^tloifi  (Wm  C) 


Write  yoto'  ^^w&B  m  a  separate         af  ^Lper, 

1*  Briefly  eKplain  what  is  meant  by  a  jail  elimate,  and  the  ttiree  ways 
in  whieh  the  Jail  offieep  helps  to  ereate  this  oil  mate, 

2.  Si  two  or  tiire^  sentences,  explain  how  a  new  hospital  patient  and  a 
new  prisoner  may  eKperienoe  similar  feelings* 

3*  Define  the  term  "erltieal  time,"  as  used  in  the  book,  and  summarise 
what  the  jail  offieer  can  do  to  aid  the  prisoner  during  sueh  times* 

4,  Explain  how  a  family  visit  may  be  a  erltioal  time  for  a  priioner. 

5*  Deseribe  the  appropriate  behavior  of  the  Jail  offieer  when  oonduet- 
ing  a  body  seareh.  List  what  Awld  and  dimdd  not  be  done. 

6,  Explain  what  Is  meant  by  environment  as  a  souree  of  prisoner 
frustration* 

7,  Explain  how  a  prisoner  ean  be  frustrated  by  eonfliets  derived  from 
the  prison  experienee* 


Cheok  your  asmwrnrs  with  ttie  oo^eot  onm  provide  In  tiie  ai^wer  key. 
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BloGk  nil  Coppeetioris 

Unit  Di  Ristetlon  and  P^Qlm 


Aric  yew  teteuotor  £«  ttie  pFet^  fc^  thta  miit  (im  D).  Mtmr  you  oom- 
plate  ttia  pretrat,  youF  bistaiotor  wiU  tet  y«i  know  whattiaF  to  Btu^ 
tiiis  imlty  to  sl^  aoma  pwt  of  It,  w  to  take  mm  pastt^t. 


btroducticm 


Probation  and  parolSi  two  alternatives  to  Imprieonment,  are  mors  n©e- 
sssary  today  than  ever  before  as  prison  system  populations  have  in- 
oreaGed  and  prisons  have  beoome  more  and  mora  overerowded. 

Release  programi  are  a  neoessary  release  valve  to  prevent  crowded  pri- 
son conditions.  In  some  eases^  judges  have  even  ruled  that  crowded  con- 
ditions are  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment,"  md  have  ordered  the  imme- 
diate release  of  prisoners  on  that  p^ound* 

to  this  section,  we  wlU  ItoIc  at  the  origins  of  probation  and  parole,  the 
early  practlee  of  paroling  prisoners  in  Florida,  and  the  development  of 
thB  oontemporary  probation  Mid  parole  programs  in  Florida* 

One  alternative  to  imprisonment  whieh  can  be  planted  by  the  oom*t  is 
probation,  in  whieh  an  offender  is  released  under  certain  co  idltlons  and 
restrictions  and  must  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  probation  and 
parole  officer. 

An  early  release  program,  parole.  Is  similar  to  probation,  but  Is  granted 
by  a  citizeM*  advisory  committee,  under  the  authority  of  the  Florida 
Parole  and  Probation  Commission,  after  the  prisoner  has  served  a  por- 
tion of  his/her  sentence.  The  parolee  also  must  be  placed  under  the  su- 
per vtoion  of  a  probation  and  parole  officer* 

Supervision  Is  Important  in  both  probation  and  parole.  A  probation  and 
parole  officer  must  balance  the  responsibility  to  society  with  his/her  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Individual  and  hti/her  eventual  rehabilitation. 


nil  D  Probatibn  and  Parole 
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Upon  completion  of  this  unit,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on 
written  test: 

1*  List  the  main  differenees  and  similarities  between  probation  and 
parole* 

2,  Identify  historioal  facts  about  probation  and  parole, 

3,  List  at  least  three  advantages  of  parole  over  oompleting  sentenees 
in  prison. 

4,  Identify  the  Ftorida  Pardon  ftsard  and  its  eharadteristios* 

5,  State  a  disadvantage  of  probation  which  the  Judge  must  consider, 

6,  Identify  when  Inmates  become  eligible  for  parole  In  Florida. 

7,  Identify  the  main  duties  of  the  Parole  and  Probation  Commission, 

8,  List  the  main  duties  of  the  probation  and  parole  officer. 

9,  Define  the  term,  "linker," 

10.  List  community  resources  which  a  parolee  or  probationer  may  be 
required  to  use, 

11,  Define  the  following  terms: 

•  post  bail 

•  to  lease 

m  to  incarcerate 

•  composite 

•  affidavit 

•  pardon 
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^Msm^l  OF^vtew  of  BalM^  Bfoo^tn^ 

ftobation  was  first  used  in  the  United  States  in  Boston  $  Massaohusetts, 
in  1841.  A  shoemaker,  John  Augustus^  attended  a  poUoe  court  session, 
wd  offered  to  port  baU  for  a  man  oharged  with  drunkenness  so  that  the 
offender  would  not  be  Jailed «  to  the  three-week  period  before  the 
seheduled  court  appearanee,  Augustus  afreed  to  eKeroise  some  control 
and  supervision  over  his  charge.  When  h6  brought  the  offender  back 
after  three  weekSp  the  man  charged  with  drunkenne^js  had  been  re-- 
formed. In  facti  the  court  was  so  impressed  with  the  change  that  the 
offender  was  on^  fined  one  cent  rather  than  being  Jailed.  Augustus 
continued  this  service  for  nearly  2,000  men,  women,  and  children  before 
he  died  In  1859* 

TtiB  idea  spread  through  the  different  Massachusetts  court  systems, 
from  the  local  Boston  municipal  courts  to  the  county  courts,  and  finaUyy 
by  1898,  to  the  state  courts*  By  1900,  five  more  states  had  approved 
probation  as  an  alternative  to  imprisonment. 

The  use  of  probation  COTtinued  to  expand  throughout  the  country.  Hie 
probation  of  Juveniles  was  accepted  rather  quick^^,  so  that  aU  states 
had  probation  for  Juveniles  by  1925.  By  1956,  adult  probation  services 
were  in  use  in  all  states. 

Whenever  possible,  probation  is  considered  the  preferable  alternative  to 
imprisonment  for  the  offender  who  is  not  considered  dangerous.  By 
being  supervised  and  counseled  in  his/Tier  social  environment,  the  of- 
fender may  learn  to  cope  more  effectively  with  the  problems  which  may 
have  led  to  criminal  acts.  In  addition,  community  programs,  such  as 
drug  rehabilitation  prop»amg,  are  available  to  the  offender  to  aid  In  his/ 
her  rehabilitation. 


The  origin  of  parole  can  be  found  In  early  nineteenth-century  Bigland 
and    eland  where  prisoners  could  be  awarded  "tickets  of  leave,'^  which 
were  granted  for  good  conduct  after  some  portion  of  their  sentences 
had  already  been  served,  TOese  tickets  allowed  them  an  early  release 
from  prison.  When  they  were  first  used,  no  one  supervised  the  released 
offender  and,  in  some  cases,  the  safety  of  society  was  at  risk,  Supervl-^ 
slon  was  seen  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  ticket  of  leave  Idea*  Ttie  use  of 
supervlilon,  first  by  police,  and  later  by  organized  volunteers,  was 
accepted  by  the  frlsh  but  was  resisted  by  fegUih  offenders,  m  freland, 
supervised  parole  became  the  third  and  last  step  of  a  reform  prop^am 
designed  to  ease  the  prisoner  back  into  society. 


post  bafls  security  (usually  money)  given  to  guarantee  a  prisoner's  ap- 
pearance in  court. 
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This  frish  reform  program  had  a  direct  effect  on  parole  in  the  United 
States.  TTie  firit  superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory  was  im^ 
pressed  with  the  frish  ideas,  and  used  them  in  the  first  reformatory 
which  opened  in  Elmira,  New  York,  in  lb76.  It  was  the  first  eorrec- 
tional  institution  in  the  United  States  to  use  indeterminate  sentenees 
combined  with  the  idea  of  supervised  early  release  as  a  reward  for  good 
behavior. 

Although  parole  practices  differ  from  state  to  state,  it  is  now  an  ac^ 
cepted  part  of  corrections  at  both  state  and  federal  levels. 


Hfetory  of  Bel^^  PFOeedtir^  in  FtoridA 

In  Florida,  the  history  of  various  types  of  prisoner  release  programs  re-- 
veals  that  release  was  not  always  in  the  bast  interest  of  the  prisoner. 
We  will  eKamlne  Florida  history  from  the  early  leasir^  of  prisoners  to 
the  present  program  of  the  probation  and  parole  services  offioes. 

During  the  early  nineteenth  century,  state  prisoners,  commonly  referred 
to  as  convicts,  were  actually  I^e^M  to  huge  turpentine  and  land  compa- 
nies in  Florida,  where  they  were  often  treated  as  slave  labor.  Many  in- 
stances  of  brutal  and  inhuman  punishment  by  the  whipping  bosses  of  %he 
turpentirtep  phosphate,  and  lumber  oamps  are  reoorded.  Iliis  eruel 
treatment  of  prisoners  ended  with  the  notorious  Martin  Taber  case, 
Taber,  a  young  prisoner  convicted  of  stealing  a  ride  on  a  freight  train, 
was  leased  to  a  lumber  company.  He  died  as  a  result  of  the  brutal 
treatment  of  the  lumber  company  boss.  The  public  was  shocked  and  an- 
gered by  this  event  and  other  eases  of  cruelty  and  demanded  the  discon- 
tinuation r ,  the  practice  of  leasing  prisoners. 

Because  prisoners  were  no  longer  leased,  the  state  prison  at  Raiford, 
Florida,  became  overcrowded,  Tliis  overcrowding,  in  turn,  led  to  the 
pardoning  of  some  prisoners,  A  pwdon  is  the  unconditional  release  of  a 
prisoner  panted  only  by  the  governor  and  the  cabinet  following  their 
review  of  new  evidence  or  some  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  pri- 
soner. (Presently,  this  board  is  called  the  Clemency  Board,)  Th%  Par- 
don Bwrd  was  created  by  the  1885  State  Constitution  and  was  made  up 
of  the  governor  and  his  cabinet.  The  Pardon  Board  often  had  to  con-- 
sider  as  many  m  200  pardon  applications  in  one  day.  Release  proce-^ 
dures  were  often  hurried  since  these  officials  were  burdened  by  other 
duties  and  were  able  to  devote  only  a  small  part  of  their  time  to  this 
task.  Tliis  situation  often  led  to  unfair  release  practices  in  which 
prisoners  with  connections,  money,  powerful  friends,  or  other  influence 
would  be  released  while  prisoners  without  influence  would  remain 
imprisoned.  As  a  result,  the  interesting  career  of  the  pardon  specialists 
developed,  TTiese  men  were  hired  to  appear  before  the  Parole  Board 
and  present  emotional  pleas  which  were  based  on  real  or  imagined  cases 
of  family  distress,  hardship,  illness,  etc,  in  order  to  secure  a  prisoner -s 
release. 

These  abuses  and  other  weaknesses  of  the  pardon  system  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  florlda  Ftabatim  A^oolatim  in  the  mid-1930s,  Thm 


ImB^t  rented  or  hired  by  contract. 
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assoolatlon  was  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  wtahed  to  improve  ttte 
penal  system  m  Florida.  Tliroufh  the  efforts  of  tiiis  assoeiation,  m 
amendment  to  the  state  eonstitution  was  approved  in  1940  whioh  autho- 
riaed  tte  l^talature  to  ereate  the  ftrotei^  ft^tioD  CommMon. 
Ttim  first  eommissloni  whioh  had  three  membersi  was  f^polnted  in  1941* 
"niese  appointments  were  made  on  the  basis  of  high  plaaement  on  a 
statewide  merit  examination  (288  appUeants  took  this  examination)  md 
also  on  the  basis  of  the  candidates'  speoial  taiowledge  and  exporienoe  in 
the  administration  of  erlmlnal  Justice*  TWs  was  the  first  time  In  iiie 
history  of  the  United  States  that  a  pinole  commi^ion  was  nam^  1 
iMfely  on  the  oonsideration  of  a  merit  examination.  Hie  oommlssiDii 
p'ew  to  eontain  five  members  and  had  responslbUity  not  only  for  aU 
parole  deoisiOM  but  atao  for  the  parole  field  staff  whioh  supervised 
released  prisoners. 


Ttm  P^^mt  te^aoizatiOT  of  Om  FMm  WarolB  and  ftofaetion  ^tem 

As  you  learned  in  a  previous  seetion,  the  state  l^lslature  passed  biUs  m 
1975  whioh  reorganised  the  ftmotions  of  the  oorreetion  system  in 
Florida.  Some  of  the  ohanges  Introduoed  by  the  Gorreetional  Organic- 
tional  Aot  involved  the  Parole  and  Probation  Commission  as  well  as  the 
Department  of  Correotions.  The  oommLssion  was  e^anded  to  seven 
members  and  is  presently  responsible  for  all  parole  decfalons  in  the 
state.  Altiiough  pntoaUn  is  part  of  its  title,  the  eom mission  does  not 
consider  the  probation  of  offenders.  (TOat  must  be  determined  by  the 
court.)  Elirthermore,  the  supervtolon  and  admlntatratlon  of  both  parole 
and  probation  is  now  the  rMpoMibiUty  of  the  Department  of  Correetlons, 

Withm  the  Department  of  CorreetioM,  the  office  oaUed  ftobatlon  md 
Parole  Services  fto^am  coordinates  those  services  on  a  statewide 
basis.  However  J  the  administrative  responsibUlties  for  all  facilities  and 
probation  and  pairole  services  are  handled  by  the  five  f^mal  (local)  of- 
fices of  ttie  depMtment.  m  the  reorganization  of  1975,  the  legislature 
intended  that  corrections  should  be  managed  laoal^,  to  take  advantage 
of  community  resources,  rais  organization  provides  more  efficient  su- 
pervision and  mMiagament  of  pMolees  and  probationers. 

Probation  and  parole  officers  are  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  pro- 
bationers and  parolees  who  have  been  convicted  of  felony  offenses. 
Tlieir  other  duties  *  which  will  be  described  later,  include  presentence 
investi^tions  and  court  appearances. 


Cun»t  RelMse  Pn^^u^ms  in  Who^i^ 

As  our  copulation  grows,  our  prison  population  also  increases,  especially 
In  Florida  which  has  one  of  the  most  rapid  growth  rates  in  the  nation. 
Rather  than  imprison  more  and  more  people,  the  Florida  corrections 
system  has  been  expanding  its  commimity-based  correctional  propams, 
particularly  for  minor  or  first-time  offenders,  to  addition,  since  most 
of  those  in  prison  eventually  return  to  society,  rehabilitation  of  the  pri- 
soner is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society,  to  the  long  run.  It  costs 
less  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  than  to  have  them  return  to  a  Ufe  of  crime 
once  they  are  released. 
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Probation  and  pai'ole  are  esiential  keys  to  rehabilitation,  sinee  release 
procedures  give  the  offender  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  function 
successfully  in  his/her  aommunlty. 

Aceording  to  the  state  Department  of  Corrections,  the  objectives  of  the 
release  prop*ams  of  probation  and  parole  arei 

1*  to  provide  guidelines  and  controls  for  the  offender  consistent  with 
oommunity  safety 

2.  to  provide  the  probationer  or  parolee  opportunities  for  rehabilitation 
by  coordinating  community  resouroes 

3,  to  reduce  the  probability  of  a  relapse  into  oriminal  behavior* 

ftotetimi  An  Alternative  to  Im|^to3nmant* 

The  following  Is  the  definition  of  probation,  according  to  the  state 
Department  of  Corrections: 

"An  alternative  sentenoe  by  the  court— instead  of  Imprisonment— 
whereby  select  felony  offenders  are  placed  under  community 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Correotions  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  terms  established  by  the  court*" 

When  an  individual  commits  a  felony  offense  and  guilt  is  established, 
the  Judge  must  decide  what  Is  to  be  done  \vlth  the  offender*  Tlie  deci- 
sion is  not  a  simple  one*  Naturally,  the  first  concern  of  tlie  judge  Is  to 
uphold  the  law  and  protect  society*  Protection  of  society  not  only  in- 
volves eliminating  any  possible  threat  posed  by  the  offender,  but  also 
preventing  the  reappearance  of  the  threat.  To  make  this  decision,  the 
judge  must  consider  the  offender  as  well  as  the  offense.  What  can  be 
done  to  discourage  or  prevent  the  individual  from  committing  future 
crimes?  What  can  be  done  to  help  this  person  lead  a  productive  and 
law-abiding  life? 

Basically,  the  courts  have  three  choices  for  sentencing  a  felon:  imprl- 
sonmentj  fine,  and/or  probation,  ^ptimnmmt  Is  the  most  extreme  of 
the  three,  and  it  Is  also  the  most  eKpenslve.  Most  judges  try  to  consider 
ways  to  avoid  using  it  without  endangering  society*  Does  the  offender 
nead  to  be  isolated  from  society  at  such  a  high  cost  to  the  taxpayers? 
(M  1982-83,  the  approximate  cost  per  prisoner  per  day  was  $21,00,)  Is 
the  offender  always  so  much  of  a  threat  that  s(he)  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated within  the  community? 

Requiring  the  payment  of  a  fine  is  an  appropriate  tool  of  the  court  when 
It  is  determined  that  the  offender  will  probably  not  commit  future 
crimes  but  needs  to  be  mildly  punished  for  his/her  offense. 

Frotetim  Is  the  alternative  chosen  by  the  court  for  most  oj  r  mders  who 
can  be  returned  to  the  community  but  who  still  require  supervision* 
Probation  serves  two  purposes.  First,  the  community  is  protected  if  the 
supervision  is  effective.  The  probation  officer  monitors  the  offender's 
activities  through  contacts  with  employers,  relatives,  teachers,  volun- 
teers, and  other  persons  who  are  in  contact  with  the  offender* 

Secondj  probation  serves  as  the  primary  tool  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  Most  professinnals  working  In  criminal  rehabilitation  agree 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rehabllltatri  a  person  by  placing  that 


person  in  a  separate  eoaiety  bthind  bari.  Prison  iooiety  is  totally  dif- 
farent  from  that  of  the  loeal  eomrnunity.  When  plaeed  In  prison,  an  in- 
mate learna  how  to  function  within  that  soeiety,  but  not  in  a  free  one. 

Prison,  in  faot,  often  makes  rehabilitation  mueh  more  diffieult.  By 
allowing  the  offender  to  stay  in  the  community,  i(he)  ean  be  aasisted  in 
estabUihlng  a  law-abiding  life  within  the  eommimity. 

While  on  probation,  the  offender  mi^t  reapeot  certain  conditions  for  the 
duration  of  the  sentence  p  TOese  conditions  may  ^hlbit  certain  actions 
and  ra^ve  others.  For  example,  the  offender  may  be  ^hibit^  from 
associating  with  certain  people,  possessing  firearms,  going  certain 
places,  or  leaving  town.  The  offender  may  be  Kfilral  to  attend  voca- 
tional school,  search  for  employment,  or  complete  a  drug  rehabilitation 
program*  If  such  conditions  are  violated  during  the  term  of  probation, 
the  offender  may  have  to  appear  in  court  again  and  could  be  imprisoned. 

PBFolmz  A  MOge  to  Freetem. 

The  following  is  the  definition  of  parole  according  to  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Correctionsi 

"TTie  early  release  of  the  offender  from  prison  by  the  Parole  and  ft^oba- 
tion  Commission  to  community  supervision  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections.  Conditions  and  term  of  supervision  are  es- 
tablished by  the  commission." 

Parole  is  the  supervised  release  of  offenders  from  a  correctional  irati- 
tutlon.  The  offender  is  returned  to  the  community,  looks  for  employ- 
ment, and  begins  to  Uve  a  somewhat  normal  life,  with  a  few  restric- 
tions. Usually,  parole  is  granted  to  felons  (those  who  have  committed 
serious  crimes  and  have  a  sentence  of  at  least  a  year). 

m  the  course  of  a  felon^s  trial  and  sentencing,  the  judge  decided  that 
imprisonment  was  necessary.  Perhaps  probation  would  have  been  inade- 
quate for  the  offense,  and  the  offender  would  tiave  lacked  respect  for 
the  correctional  system.  Yet  while  the  prisoner  is  bi^tieFated,  s(he) 
should  have  some  hope  of  early  release,  and  his/her  willingness  to  re- 
form should  be  encouraged  and  rewarded.  Parole  offers  the  possibility 
of  a  path  back  to  free  society,  provided  the  prisoner  genuinely  shows  a 
positive  behavioral  change. 

In  addition  to  rewarding  prisoners  for  good  conduct  and  relieving  over- 
crowding in  prisons,  parole  should  serve  to  help  the  offender  bridge  the 
gap  between  life  within  prison  waUs  and  Ufa  outside.  Parole  is  designed 
to  return  a  person  to  a  more  normal  community  on  the  outside  as 
quickly  as  the  offender  Is  able  to  function  as  a  law-abiding  member  of 
society,  and  no  longer  poses  a  danger  to  the  commimlty. 

Thm  decision  to  parole  an  inmate  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Parole  and 
Probation  Commission,  which  was  described  earlier.  The  commiision  is 
presentiy  a  seven  person  panel,  which  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
approved  by  the  cabinet. 
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The  parole  decisiona  are  based  upon  an  obJeGtive  analysii  of  each  indi- 
vidual with  careful  consideration  given  to  the  risk  that  the  prospective 
parolee  may  pose  to  the  community  if  released  before  expiration  of  the 
prison  term.  Tliese  decisions  btb  made  with  the  realization  that  98  per- 
cent of  aJI  Inmates  will  eventually  be  returned  to  the  community. 

Should  they  be  released  before  the  end  of  their  sentences  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  a  period  of  parole  supervision?  If  rehabilitation  ef- 
forts are  successful,  then  long-term  protection  can  be  provided  to  soci- 
ety* On  the  other  hand,  if  the  wrong  decision  is  made,  there  is  the  risk 
that  the  parolee  may  again  commit  a  crime*  If  this  happens,  the  entire 
philosophy  of  parole  is  questioned  by  both  government  official  and  the 
general  public,  Unfortiniate^,  considering  the  num^r  of  persons 
involved,  mistakes  are  occasionaUy  made*  However,  if  prisoners  are  re- 
leased only  when  their  sentences  terminate,  the  opportunity  to  aid  and 
supervise  the  former  inmate  Is  iMt*  Slnoe  no  provisions  for  supervision. 
Job  assistance,  counselir^,  treatment,  etc..  Is  made  in  this  situation,  the 
former  prisoners  are  on  their  own*  Which  way  is  most  beneficial  to 
society? 

Tim  Barole  Fro^^m^ 

STEP  li     Itie  parole  process  in  Florida  begms  with  the  preparation  of 
a  complete  ^^antenae  Iny^tigatlm  of  the  offender's  back- 
pound  and  history  done  by  the  field  staff  (a  parole  and  pro- 
bation officer)  before  sentencing,  Ttils  report  provides  the 
commission  and  prison  officials  with  a  aompoelta  of  the  of- 
fender^ prior  record,  the  circumstances  of  the  present  of- 
fense, an  employment  history,  his/Tier  reputation,  social 
backpound,  family  history,  medical  and  psychiatric  evalua- 
tions, education,  Kid  so  on*  Hie  commission  uses  this  report 
to  decide  whether  to  grant  parole,  and  if  it  is  granted,  under 
which  restrictions  and  requirements. 

STEP  2 1      Parole  e^^Dity  mtaFirtaws  are  conducted  regularly  so  that 
no  one  wUl  be  overlooked.  Each  inmate ^s  case  is  studied  and 
reviewed  for  possible  parole  release,  Mid  that  information  is 
updated  on  a  regular  basis,  tatervlews,  which  are  conducted 
by  a  staff  of  commission  parole  examiners,  tegln  within  six 
months  for  inmates  who  have  reeeived  a  sentence  of  five 
years  or  Iws,  and  within  one  year  for  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  sentence  of  five  years  or  more,  TOereafter,  In- 
mates are  Interviewed  at  least  annuaUy.  Under  Florida  law, 
inmates  are  eligible  for  parole  the  very  day  that  they  begin 
their  sentences  unless  otherwise  exempted, 

STEP  3 1     the  parole  deoMm  is  then  made  by  the  Parole  and  Proba- 
tion Commission.  Hie  commission  meets  regularly  to  decide 
whether  offenders  throughout  the  state  system  should  be 
paroled*  Thm  commission  carefully  analyses  the  presentence 
investipitive  reports,  ttie  Interview  reports,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  parole  and  probation  officers.  To  make 
its  decision,  the  commission  has  adopted  14  criteria  by 
which  an  Inmate  Is  considered  for  parole.  These  arei 


oonipositei  something  which  has  several  parts  or  sections* 
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1.  ITie  ppisantF%  personality,  ineluding  his  maturity,  sta- 
bUityj  sense  of  responsibility,  and  any  aspeet  of  his  per- 
sonality which  may  promote  or  hinder  his  conformity  to 
lawsp 

2,  The  prisoner's  ability  and  readiness  to  assume  obliga- 
tions and  to  undertake  responsibilities. 

3*  The  prisoner's  family  status  and  whether  he  has  either 
relatives  who  display  an  interest  in  him  or  other  close 
and  oonstruetive  assooiations  in  the  community. 

4.  The  prisoner's  employment  history,  his  oecupational 
skills,  and  the  stability  of  his  past  employment. 

5.  The  prisoner attitude  toward  law  and  authority. 

6.  The  prisoner's  oonduct  and  attitude  during  any  previous 
experienee  of  probation  or  parole  and  how  reoent  each 
experience  has  been. 

7.  The  prisoner's  attitude  toward  people, 

8.  Observations  of  the  court  officials,  law  enforcement  of= 
ficials,  fiind  other  interested  community  members, 

9.  The  type  of  crime(s)  and  extenuating  circumstances  for 
which  the  prisoner  was  imprisoned. 

10.  The  prisoner's  prior  criminal  record,  including  its  nature 
and  circumstances,  how  recent  it  was,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  previous  offenses, 

11.  The  prisoner *s  past  use  of  narcotics  or  past  habitual  use 
of  alcohol, 

12.  The  type  of  residence,  neighborhood,  or  community  in 
which  the  inmate  plans  to  live. 

13.  The  adequacy  of  the  prisoner  parole  plan  as  well  as 
other  factors. 

14.  The  prisoner*s  conduct  in  the  institution,  particularly  in- 
cluding whether  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  self-Improvement  offered  by  the  institu- 
tional programs. 

STEP  4i      If  the  Commission  decides  that  the  offender  should  be  pa- 
roled, the  next  step  Is  to  MtabUsh  mm  aondltloiis  of  ^trola 
for  the  parolee.  SlmUar  to  probation,  there  are  require- 
ments and  restrictions  for  the  parolee.  Regular  reporting  to 
the  parole  officer  is  usually  required,  and  restrictions  which 
limit  activities  and  associations  are  included. 
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STEP  5 1      The  parolee  is  assigned  to  the  iuperviiion  of  a  parole  and 

probation  offioer.  This  officer  is  part  of  the  Department  of 
Correetloni  network  and  Is  often  called  a  field  worker,  iinoe 
the  parolee  Is  In  direct  contact  with  the  officer  in  the  field. 
More  win  be  said  about  the  specific  duties  of  the  officer  in 
the  next  section, 

STEP  6i      If  during  the  term  of  the  sentence,  the  parolee  violates  pa-- 
role  in  a  lerloui  way,  the  case  may  be  referred  back  to  the 
commission  where  the  choice  of  Imprisonment  or  parole  is 
reconsidered  for  that  Individual,  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  parolee  completes  his^er  sentence  iatisfactorily  and  is 
released  from  supervision. 


Supavimcnz  Itm  Role  of  title  Frobatlm  and  Mrole  Ctffirar, 
In  both  probation  and  parole  programs,  the  offender  is  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  probation  and  parole  officer  who  works  for  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  llils  officer  is  important  In  aiding  the 
offender  to  overcome  problems  and  to  adjust  to  society,  "Hie  Job  is  not 
an  easy  one  and  requires  certain  professional  skills. 

The  probation  and  parole  offieer  plays  a  dual  role:  to  protect  society 
from  any  new  offense  and  to  aid  the  offender  in  becoming  rehabilitated. 
In  guiding  the  offender  toward  rehabilitation,  the  officer  knows  which 
community  resources  will  help  the  offender  the  most,  *nie  officer  lliUcs 
the  offender  with  the  appropriate  resources  of  the  community.  Figure 
D^ — 1  Illustrates  the  Ideal  relationship  between  offender,  officer,  and 
community.  Over  a  period  of  time,  one  offender  may  have  to  use 
several  community  resources  but,  by  the  time  his/her  term  of  parole  or 
probation  Is  complete,  these  services  should  not  be  necessary. 

Hie  success  of  comniiinity-baMd  eoFreoUms  depends  upon  the  skUl  of 
the  officer  In  matching  the  offender  with  community  programs. 

Li  addition  to  the  important  roles  of  supervision  and  guidance,  the  offi-- 
cer  Is  often  required  to  do  other  activities  as  well.  One  duty  is  to  write 
reports  concerni^  offenders  which  will  be  used  either  by  the  Judge  or 
by  the  Parole  and  Jobation  Commission  in  maki^  their  decisions,  Ttie 
prMentenoe  invMtipitiMi  and  report  is  requested  by  the  court  at  the 
time  the  offender-s  guilt  has  been  established,  but  before  sentenoing  has 
taken  place.  This  report  includes  background  Information  on  the  of^ 
fender  such  as  academic  history,  employment  records,  family  and  peer 
relationships,  previous  offenses,  and  so  on.  Such  Information  Is  re- 
stricted to  established  records  in  order  to  protect  the  offender  from 
heresay,  rumors,  unfounded  stories,  etc.  T^e  report  is  then  used  by  the 
Judge  to  determine  the  appropriate  sentence.  Another  report  which  the 
offieer  may  be  asked  to  write  is  a  Reparole  re^rt.  For  this  report,  the 
officer  checks  the  situation  facing  the  parolee  once  s(he)  is  released, 
Includlr^  employment,  residence,  and  support  avall^le  from  friends  and 
famUy*  TOis  report  Is  part  of  the  Information  used  by  the  Commission 
In  making  Its  decision  conoerning  yarole.  An  officer  may  have  six  or 
seven  such  Investigations  and  reports  to  complete  per  month. 


eDmrnimlty^^a^d  mat^^Ummt  correction  of  the  offender  while  s(he)  is 
living  in  the  community  rather  than  in  prison. 
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An  offioer  may  also  ba  required  to  attend  court  iessions  and  parole 
hearing  as  a  reprasentatlve  of  the  Department  of  Correotlons*  An  of- 
ficer may  have  to  five  testimony  at  violation  hearingi.  Also,  an  offieer 
preparas  af fldavfta  and  warrantSp  parole  warrant  requests,  and  reoom- 
mandations  to  the  Parole  and  Probation  Commission*  Appropriate  rae- 
ords  and  reports  must  always  be  maintained. 

If  neoe^ary,  tte  offieer  bIbo  has  the  power  of  arrest  if  parole  or  proba- 
tion has  been  violated  and  a  erime  has  been  committed* 

Because  of  the  professional  level  of  skills  Involved,  the  probation  and 
parole  offioer  is  required  to  have  a  bachelor*s  degree  In  a  field  such  as 
criminolofyp  aounseling,  or  psyohology,  A  eriminolofy  student  may 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  intern  with  a  probation  and  parole  officer* 

In  addition  to  academio  baakground,  the  suitability  of  the  officer  Is 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  experlenoe,  personal  integrity,  social  stability, 
and  the  ability  to  perform  under  stress,  ta  general,  men  and  women  of- 
ficers are  assi^ed  all  types  of  offenders  in  rotation* 

Currant  Offenders  In  the  Florida  System^ 

Incarcerated  offenders:  27,717 

Offenders  on  probation  or  parolei  65,617 

Cost  of  inoaraaratlon  per  offender  per  dayi  $  20*88 

Cost  of  parole  and  probation  supervision  per  dayi  $  1*51 

♦  Florida  Department  of  Corrections^  Annual  Report  1982-83 
(Tallahassee,  Fla.,  1984)* 


Do  we  need  suoh  alternatives  to  imprisonment  as  parole  and  probation? 
The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  reasons  these  programs  are  eontlnuedi 

1.  Overcrowded  Jails  and  prisons  cannot  legally  or  physieally  support 
more  prisoners. 

2*  Imprisonment  Is  more  aostlyp 

3.  The  adjustment  to  society  is  more  effeetiva  when  the  Individual  par-* 
tlcipates  in  soeiety, 

4*  The  resources  of  society  with  guidanoe  and  counseling  of  the  parole 
and  probation  officer  c§ui  help  the  offender* 

5.  Supervision  of  the  offender  protects  society* 

6*  Parole  and  probation  are  not  as  discouraging  to  the  prisoner  as  in- 
carceration and  may  provide  the  hope  that  problems  can  be  solved. 


affldavltss  legally  sworn  statements* 


The  gOBlB  of  probation  and  parole  are  to  provide  enough  supervision  of 
the  offender  that  society  is  proteeted  and  to  give  guidanee  to  the  of- 
fender so  that  s(he)  beoomes  self -sufficient  and  able  to  function  suc- 
cessfully in  society,  withmit  relapsing  into  criminal  behavior.  Figure 
D-2  illustrates  the  route  of  the  offender  through  the  correctional  proce- 
dures to  final  release. 


Now  mmplete  fte  review  qu^tior^  foUowing  diagranis  D-1  and 
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nil  D  Probation  and  Parole 


Probationers 
and 

Parolaai 


R»ogrami  of  eontaeta 
in  tha  eommunity 


Hie  Role  of  the  ftobatlon  Md  Parole  Off ieer 
as  a  Linker 
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Offgnder  afsifned 
to  pfpbaClon  and 
pafQls  pff iqer 


D#oiiipn  of  P  ind  P 
offictf  and  ht§Fi^ 
bogfd 
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Figure  D-2 

Flow  "niroi^  Flwida  Juvenae  Justice  ^tem 


nil  D  Probation  and  Parole 


^^€ff  Qu^ticMS  CDb  D) 


Write  your  answm  an  a  ^pwata         of  ^p^F« 

1.  Imapn#  you  are  a  lawyer  appsarlng  before  a  judge.  You  beliave 
that  tile  priioner  you  represent  should  reealve  a  term  of  probation 
instead  of  a  prison  sentence.  Briefly,  list  five  or  six  advantagM  of 
probattcMi  that  you  oould  mention, 

L^Aing  s^in  at  dtepam        pr^ented  in  fte  ^irnrn^^  on  tiie 
^^vtom  ^gSy  answer  qu^U^f^  2-8« 

2t  Ust  four  times  when  the  offender  or  suepeot  can  be  released  with^ 
out  gupervlslon,  (Hinti  look  for  the  symbol  shown  below;  then  note 
what  events  oeour  before  release.) 


3,  Matah  the  decision  with  the  deoision-maker(s)*  (Hint:  notiee  the 
symbol  shown  belowi  and  to  what  diamond  it  is  attaohed.)  Write 
the  deoisiQn-maker(s)*  number  next  to  the  letter  for  the  decision* 


Deolsicm 

a.  probation  or  Imprisonment 

of  offender 
b»  parole  of  offender 
0.  offender  keeping  terms 

of  parole 
d.  offender  keeping  terms 

of  probation 


DeobicHMnakerC^) 

(1)  probation  and  parole 
officer 

(2)  judge 

(3)  Parole  and  Probation 

Commlsiion 


4*  When  an  offender  is  awarded  probation,  what  two  events  follow? 
(Hint?  notice  the  squares  on  the  chart.) 

5*  When  an  offender  is  awarded  parole,  what  two  events  will  foUow? 

6«  If  the  terms  of  probation  are  not  kept,  what  will  ooour  next? 

7.  If  terms  of  parole  are  not  keptj  what  occurs  next? 

8.  If  the  offender  is  not  given  probation^  what  win  happen? 

9.  two  differences  between  probation  and  parole. 
10.  Ust  two  similarities  between  probation  and  parole. 


11.  Which  hUmas  the  first  to  use  probation? 


a.  MftSsaohiiietts 

b,  PjOMda 

If Jerity 

12,  Whioh  WMthe  sourae  of  patole? 

a,  Pennsylvania  syitem  of  E^enitenee 

b,  Wfllnyt  Street  Jail 

c,  Boston ahoe maker  super-^Ising  drunk  offenders 

d,  ttdk^liof  leave 

13,  Tast  foiir community  resources  or  programs  which  the  probationer 
or  partial  may  be  required        use  as  part  of  his/her  terms  of  proba- 
tion/paHli. 

14*  When  te  a  prisoner  eligible  t^or  parole  In  Florida? 

a,  after  wing  two  yeari 

b*  af  t^p  wing  one  month 

c*  the  daHniprisonment  begins 

d.  af tet  one  yeair 

15.  Wpit%  a  Maf  definition  of  e«ah  of  these  terms  as  they  were  used  In 
the  tB%Xi 

m  poit  ball 

#  to  la^§i 

#  to  IfiOaroarata 

#  cDftipDsile 
m  affid^i/li 

16*  What  sr©  tew  advantages        paroling  a  prisoner  over  having  the 
sent€n^^  completed  in  prison? 

17.  Whioh  Of  the  following  state  Tnents  about  the  early  Florida  Pardon 
Board  la  not  true? 

a#  oteatidby  the  1885  Stat«  Constitution 

b*  mad%  up  of  the  governor   mnd  his  eabinet 

Q*  pfaotioeaof  release  wer^  fair  and  just 

d*  peoPliwlth  Influence  st^od  the  best  ehanoe  of  release 

18.  What  is  tliiinain  disadvantage  which  a  Judge  must  consider  con- 
cerniti^  probation? 

19.  What       taa  responsibilitl««s  of  the  Parole  and  Probation 

OomrniSslon? 

20.  What  ar%  tliemain  duties  of  ^he  probation  and  parole  officer? 


nil  D  Probation  and  Parole 


21,  Why  is  a  probation  and  parola  of  fleer  Gonsidirida  linker? 
^^de  yam  BxmmmB  idtii  Wm  mrreat  €mm  prD¥ldidin      ax^ww  key. 
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Uli  D  ^obfltBon  and  Farolt         ^  '    ^  ~  '  """Tl 


BlOcK  tfJ  =  Corrections 

Unit  5s  ^ail  Operatims  and  'n?eatraent  Pt^rams 


Ask  yow  fn^teuetor  for  ttie  ^t^t  fop  this  imit  (im  E).  After  ysi  eom- 
pltte  tJi%  pp^t^,  ywir  imtaiotor  idU  tot  you  loiow  whe^r  to  sti^ 
♦ht-  ujjt,  |0i«  sl^  some  part  of  It,  w  to  take  the  postt^t. 


Jail  Operations  and  Treatmenrst  Pro-ams 
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The  purpoia  of  tftis  unit  Is  to  eKpose  you  to  ths  wide  variety  of  situa- 
tioni  fiOid  by  th#  ^^ail  officer,  as  well  as  some  time-teited  techniques 
for  htndUnf  typt0a_l  situations  sind  problems  which  ooour  In  a  jail  sat- 
tii^. 

The  toplea  of  thtg  tonit  inelude  admissions  and  release  proeedurss,  con- 
trol andiieurlty^  i:T^pervision,  disaipline,  and  thm  variety  of  traatment 
prograni§  which  af^s  provided  to  assist  In  toe  rehabilitation  of  prisoners. 

Hie  arfanpment  ^:-f  this  unit  differs  from  most  of  the  other  units,  On 
the  following  paga^y  note  that  for  eaoh  tople  there  is  a  list  of  objio^ 
tlves.  Naxt  to  ©actti  objeetlve,  you  wHl  find  page  numbers  for  riquired 
reading*  tftess  p^^S^^  teU  you  the  material  you  should  study  for  each 
objeetivs,  Molt  ct    the  readings  are  found  In  a  set  of  six  books  caUad 
JaU  Opirgtioryj*  CDieok  with  your  instructor  for  copies  of  thest  books* 
Study  airthe  pag^s    carefully^  since  your  posttest  is  based  on  the  infor^ 
matlon  found  on  th^ese  pages.  You  may  find  It  interesting  to  raad  other 
pages  as  wsU. 

After  finishing  the    requk*ed  readingj  try  the  review  questions*  If  you 
miss  any  quistion^j    you  should  refer  back  to  the  appropriate  pages  indi- 
cated in  ths  Qhfl^t  ^and  study  them  again. 

When  you  feel  yQU  ttiave  studied  and  reviewed  the  materlato  suffioiintly, 
ask  your  instructor    to  give  you  the  posttest. 
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ChaH  of  ObJ^ttvM  uid  Raquired  Rs^ii^ 


Attmr  completing  the  required  reading  listed  in  the  right-hand  eolumn, 
you  should  be  able  to  do  the  objectives  f iven  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  chart. 


^quiFed  Raadir^^ 

Objeotives  for  topici 

1.  Identify  the  types  of  offiaer^ 

who  bring  prisoners  to  Jail  for 

Gommltment, 

Book  2:  Jail  Operations, 
pp,  3-4 

2t  Identify  the  items  that  eaeh 
of  these  officers  should  check 
before  accepting  custody  of 
the  prisoner. 

pp.  5^4,  19,  21-^25 

3.  State  what  the  jail  officer  is 
to  do  if  the  prisoner  is  young 
or  siek. 

pp.  35,  37,  40,  47-50,  91 
Book  6 i  Special  Prisoners, 
pp.  3-10 

4.  Identify  satisfactory  descrip- 
tions of  articles  taken  from 
prisoners  at  the  time  of 
admittance. 

Book  2:  Jail  Operations, 
pp.  51-56,  93 

Topici  Con^l  md  tecurity                R^ulred  Reading 

Objectives  for  topic 
1,  Define  contraband  and  give 
examples. 

Book  2i  Jail  Operations, 
p.  59 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  strip 
search  and  a  frisk  search  and 
state  the  reasons  for  each. 

pp.  65,  115 

3,  List  the  appropriate  steps  for 
conducting  a  strip  search. 

pp,  93-95,  81-82 

4.  Identify  other  security  mea- 
sures which  are  used  in  jaita. 

pp.  138-143,  155-157, 
165-166,  169 

♦Alice  Howard  Blumer  Jail  Operations,  6  vols.  (Washington,  D.C.i  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  h.d.)«      g  Q  ^ 


nis  E  Jail  Operations  and  Treatment  Programi 


ttjeatlves  for  toptoi 

U  Identify  ttia  rdsults  of  goad 
pFlsqn  supervision  and  the 
reaulti  of  poor  supefvlilon. 


Book  4i  atpervtoion. 


2,  State  at  least  three  thlrq^s  a 
jaU  officer  aan  do  to  Insuie 
that  tasks  wiU  be  done  properly 
by  prlsonerSi 


pp.  6*10 


3«  Uentlfy  at  least  four  kinds 
of  behavior  to  avoid  in 
order  to  maintain  authority 
over  prlionerSt 


pp,  27-32 


4.  Uentlfy  at  least  four  items  to 
aonsider  about  a  prisoner  when 
i(he)  is  balnf  aonsidarad  for 
trusty  itatuit 


pp,  lOT-^llB 


i.  Identify  whloh  tasks  are  appro- 
priate for  a  trustyi  and  state 
when  suparvlsion  of  tiiese 
^Mks  to  nadasiary« 


pp.  113-117 

^^k  2;  JaU  Oparations, 
pp,  173-174 


6.  List  at  least  four  rules  whloh 
should  ba  observed  when  asoort- 
ir^  a  prisoner  outiida  the  JalL 


pp.  189-194 


Objaetivas  for  toplei 
im  Sta4a  the  diffarenoe  batwean 
 dtooipUne  and  punishmant. 


Book  5 1  Disaiplinet 

pp^  1-2 


2,  Dlstinqutoh  batwaan  axamplas  of 
prisonar  bahavior  v;hioh  should 
ba  disciplined  and  those  which 
should  be  punished. 


pp,  2-5 


DIfferantlate  batwean  formal 
and  Informal  dteclpUnary  maa- 
sures  Indloatinf  whan  each 
is 


pp,  4-24 


4.  State  two  principles  for 
handlir^  violent  Inmates, 


pp.  29-32 


I 
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57 


ftequiFed  Raadii^ 


Objeotlvas  for  topioi 

1,  Identify  the  main  typas  of 
traatmant  programs  whloh  are 
available  in  itata  prisons. 

Student  Guidet  this  unit, 
"Traatment  Programs" 

2,  Idantify  the  typas  of  haalth 
traatment  whlah  are  avaL^abla 
to  Inmates  of  state  prisons. 

Student  Gulde«  this  unit» 
"Treatment  Programs" 

T^lei  Ridaase  ProoaAvra                 Be^rad  Readtaif 

Objeatives  for  toploi 
1»  Define  the  diffarent  kinds  of 
legal  ralaasas  of  prisonars. 

Book  2i  Jail  Operations^ 
pp.  97-99 

2.  List  the  steps  an  offiaar 
should  taka  to  confirm  a 
telephoned  ralaasa  order. 

p.  100 

3.  Idantify  propar  proaedures  for 
prisoner  relaasa  inaludlng  pri- 
soner Idantlfiaation,  raturh  of 
parsonal  proparty^  and  ralease 
orders. 

pp.  101,  103p  105, 
107-109,  111 
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nii  1  Jail  Operation^  and  Treatment  Programs 


Whan  probation  and  parole  were  diaouas@d  In  a  previous  unlt^  you 
learned  about  the  various  kbids  of  oommimlty  teeatment  and  eorrae- 
tlonal  programi*  Vim  wlU  now  look  at  soma  similaF  programs  within  tha 
prison  system  Itself. 

Sbioe  rehabilitation  is  the  final  goal  of  the  correotionalsystam,  we  will 
look  at  soma  of  tiie  kinds  of  pro-ams  and  treatment  avaUable. 

Although  the  oauses  of  arlminal  behavior  are  eomplex^  many  persons 
oommlt  crimes  beaause  they  do  not  Imow  how  to  funotion  In  soaiety« 
Itiay  often  laok  eduoatLonp  job  sk^^  and  sooial  skUlsi  tjiey  may  be 
physloally  or  mantaUy  ilL  Itierefore,  prison  programs  should  seek  to 
eorreet  sai  Individual^  defioleneies.  Programs  to  assist  Inmates  to  bet- 
ter themselves  molude  eduoatlon,  vooatlonal  trauiing,  oounseUng,  and 
medioal  servioes. 

Diere  are  many  reaMns  why  a  person  resorts  to  orime^  ^ma  reasonSi 
suoh  as  eoonomie  prmureS|  may  ba  rooted  in  soeiety  itself #  Some  may 
coma  from  within  the  person^  who  may  be  laoklng  in  psyehol^loal  md 
emotional  well-beinf  *  Whatever  tha  causey  the  prison  treatment  pro- 
grams attempt  to  provide  whatever  is  neoessary  for  that  person  to 
aohleve  reh^lUtation. 

Hiera  are  fiva  main  kinds  of  rehabilitation  o?  treatment  programs  which 
may  be  avallabla  to  a  prlsonen 

m  aoademic  eduoatlon 

•  vocational  trainii^ 
m.  industry  programs 

•  social  improvement  programs 

•  medioal  and  psychol^ical  programs 

liet  us  briefly  look  at  each  of  these  programs. 


Arademio  Education 

It  is  true  that  a  majority  of  prteoners  have  not  completed  aighth  grade 
and  many  do  not  have  basic  skills.  Educational  programs  in  prison  assist 
an  Inmate  in  obtaining  m  aduoatlon  that  ranges  from  basic  literacy 
skills  through  coU^^-lavel  courses.  Hie  prisoner^  education^  level  is 
estabUshad  by  a  series  of  tests  when  s(he)  first  enters  the  institution  i 
s(he)  is  then  encouraged  to  enroll  In  school.  Many  prisoners  are  able  to 
earn  at  least  the  GED  (hifh  school  equivalency  oartlficate). 


Vamtion^  TMntaig 

lha  Dapartment  of  Corractions  has  sat  up  special  vocational  training 
faollities  in  some  areasf  otiier  pro-ams  are  conducted  by  the  commu-^ 
nlty  coU^e  in  the  area.  Aistruotors  come  to  the  major  iratitutlons  on  a 
daUy  basis  to  taach.  Some  of  ^e  propams  avaUable  arei 


1. 

sleet  piea.1 

11-  dfaftinff 

eleotrie  motop  pewind 

12   aDDliande  peoaip 

Vm 

ftliirriKincr 

13.  baautlolan 

4 

A-11  ^ ^n^ifi^  f^nAit* 

8. 

refrigepation 

15.  oomputer  operator 

6. 

air  oondltionlng 

16«  auto  body  rapalr 

7. 

oarp#ntry 

17,  painting 

8. 

maeonry 

18.  oook  and  bakery 

8. 

hortlaulture 

19.  welding 

10. 

sheet  mstal 

TTiroughout  the  state  of  Florida,  there  are  presently  88  industry  opera- 
tions. The  pwpose  of  these  programs  is  to  provide  work  ti'alning  for  the 
inmates^  to  produoe  goods  and  serviTOSi  a^rt  to  earn  income.  Ttie  In- 
come derived  from  these  programs  is  turned  over  to  tiie  Department  of 
CorractlonSj  the  state,  or  to  erlme  viotlms.  ThB  skills  learned  by  In- 
mates wlkl  often  assist  them  to  find  employment  after  their  release. 
Some  of  these  programs  include  : 

1.  license  plate  and  deeal  plants 

2 ,  metal  furniture 

3,  produce  farming 

4.  beef  and  dairy  farming 
8.  swine  farming 

6,  timber  production 

7,  poultry  farming 

Social  and  Permnal  Anprovament  F^^rams 

There  are  many  programs  to  assist  Inmates  in  tiia  improvement  of  their 
social  skillSp  and  counseling  is  avaUable  in  personal  and  vocational 
areas.  These  ineludai 

1,  religious  aetivitles  4,  personal  counseling 

2,  Alcoholics  ^onymous  5,  vocational  aounseling 

3,  drug  treatment  programs  6.  educational  oounsaUng 

Madii^  and  Fsyc^I^lcal     latmrat  WrogtmrnB 

fiimate  health  care  needs,  both  physical  and  mental,  arm  a  top  priority  In 
the  correctional  system.  Thm  Florida  Recaption  and  Medical  Center  at 
Lake  Butler,  Florida,  uses  a  team  of  persons  to  analyze  and  work  with 
each  new  inmate  using  several  dla^ostlc  techniques,  such  as  social  in- 
vestigation, medical  and  dental  processing,  psychol^lcal  testing  and 
counseling,  educational  testing  and  counseling,  and  religlouj  and 
recreational  studies. 

Itiese  cl^siflcation  teams  then  make  extensive  program  recommenda- 
tions In  atreas  such  as  custody,  i^sipiment,  supervision,  academic  and 
vocational  education,  work  areas,  counseling,  alMhol  Mid  drug  treat- 
ment, and  medical,  dental,  psycholc^lcal,  and  psychiatric  needs. 
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8.  concrete  block,  post,  and 
pipe  plants 

9,  brick  plant 

10.  printing  plant 

11.  clothing,  and  shoe  factories 

12.  cleaners  and  soap  factories 


Iff 
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'^W0-  t^m  #^*^i#h  permits  taam  membei^  to  devote  as  muoh  time  as 
^tiiN^rv  to  ^^p^inmat#i  adjusting  tha  alasslf ioation  pariod  m  re- 
mMi^^   1^      i^nfiad,  a^ambly-^na  system  of  olassif leation  has  been 
t^ith  fit^K^ttampt  to  matoh  tha  appropriate  proframs  to  aaah 

inrr  ate, 

V  addiitu^  to  t^se  Initiad  madioal  analyses  and  routina  sarvioes,  thare 
at?  m  :^ionB  miien  JaU  personnel  must  ba  alert  to  amargaKoy  madioal 
problefiS  mi^:  as  drug  ovardosa  and  aloohoUo  Intoxioation^  dlabatio 
^om^HeatA^^  apUeptie  sai^ure,  heart  attaokSi  appendieltis,  cessation 
of  and/or  heart  funotionsp  and  psyehiatrlo  problams,  Atoo,  in 

mmB  mmmf  prisoner  have  bean  Imown  to  fake  illness  for  attention^  for 
\  dtoMatgbn^  or  Just  for  their  entartainmant.  Prison  personnal  should  ba 

awOTt     the  poisibiUtias  of  real  and  faked  emerfenaias«  StiggiMted 
^^UMmiM  St^ft,  Book  6i  Spaoial  Prisoners,  of  the  Jail  Operations 
i^ftotey  tha  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 


Summa)^ 

EehabUitation  of  the  offender  Is  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  tha  correc- 
tions systam*  An  offender  may  have  aoca^  to  aoademio  education^ 
vocational  training^  industrial  prop^amSf  social  skills  improvamant  pro- 
gramSp  and  medical  treatment^  all  of  which  are  intended  to  improve  the 
offender's  chances  for  rehabilitation.  The  offender  may  also  ba  given  a 
variety  of  madicalf  psychologieali  and  aducationia  tests  as  weU  as 
counseUng.  These  evaluations  insist  in  determining  what  tha  indivi- 
dual's major  problems  are  and  how  thay  can  ba  overcome  to  better 
his/har  chances  of  a  succassful  rsturn  to  society. 


Now  wmplcta  the  review  qu^ttoi^  b^innbig  on  the  n^t  p^^. 
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Write  yom  Bmm&m  on  a  sepMrnte  diaet  of  p^er. 

When  you  hava  read  the  pag es  indioated  iji  the  matrix,  and  fail  you 
totow  the  matarialt  answer  the  foUowinf  quagtionsp^  Try  to  do  so  without 
looking  at  the  books. 

Mimto      dootimmtE  (a^  whieh  a  of f leor  dKMdd  ohedc  for  eaoh 
office  (1-^  who  Mi^  i^ioiMs  to  fisi  for  eommltment^  Eaoh  off toer 
frm  have  motm  mm  &m  Ooeummt  ohecA^  Write  fhm  latter  of  tiie 
itooummti  imrt  to  ttie  of  flow  mimbar  m  j&n  j^^r. 

^euments 

a.  offieial  identiflaation 
business  ^ard 
legal  papat^  with  charge 
gainst  prisc^ner  signed 
by  Judge  or  governor 

d.  oommltment  paper  signed  by 
esaorting  of  fleer 

e.  eommitment  paper  sipied  by 
arresting  of floer 

f .  proper  form  required  by  ju- 
risdiotion  with  slpiatare  of 
the  inarshal 

g.  official  paper  authorizing 
aommitment 

5.  If  a  prisoner  to  be  admitted  is  obviously  ill,  the  best  action  for  the 
Jail  officer  to  take  would  be  toi 

proceed  with  admittancei  then  consult  a  doctor- 
consult  a  doctori  tiien  proceed  with  admittance, 
proceed  with  admittancei  place  prisoner  In  nearby  cell  and  watch 
him/her* 

ptece  prisoner  In  a  cell  with  other  prisonersf  request  that  they 
watch  hlm>1ier, 

6.  To  avoid  being  accused  of  having  switched  the^  personal  property  of  a 
prisoner,  ^^he  JaU  officer  should  make  a  list  of  all  Items  at  the  tinie 
of  admisston  and  include  Vtuew  kinds  of  Information.  What  are  they? 

7.  What  are  the  tiu^  main  ph^es  of  the  strip  search? 

8.  TOere  are  several  important  security  measures,  other  than  body 
searches,  which  must  be  done  In  a  Jail,  List  four  such  measures. 


Mfloers 

1.  local  law  enforcement  officer 

2,  law  enforcement  officer  from 
another  state 

3.  U.  S.  marshal 

4,  parole  and  probation  officer 


a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 
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9.  Whleh  of  the  foUowlnf  wiU  help  pFisonam  aomplata  their  taste  as 
requestad?  (Choosa      oorreet  answers^) 


Make  aleu*  exactly  what  the  prisonep  is  to  do^ 
b*  miUe  toe  prlionar  la  worklnf »  oheolc  to  ba  sure  the  work  is  being 

done  eorraotly, 
0.  Teaoh  how  to  do  the  job  eorraotly.  If  neoessary* 

d.  Always  asslpi  tha  work  to  more  axperlanoed  priioneria 

10.  A  JaU  offioer  ihould  noti 

a,  five  Informal  advice  about  marriage  problems  to  tha  prisoner^ 

b.  0va  olaar  orders  on  work  tasks* 

e.  Mk  if  the  prlsonar  knows  how  to  do  a  job, 

d*  Usten  to  a  prlsonar  sympathatieaUy  following  a  eourt 
appearanoea 

11*  Complete  the  foUowing  santanoe  oonoernlnf  trusty  tasksi  "The 

trusty  must  be  olosely  supervised  for  tMks  whioh  af fact 
ft 


12*  Teaching  or  training  tha  prisoner  Is  tha  main  goal  of 
  disaiplina. 

a*  unusual 
b,  formal 

harsh 
d*  informal 

■   discipline  should  be  triad  first  with  a  prisoner,  if 

possible, 

m»  Unusual 
b.  Formal 
o.  Harsh 
d.  Diformal 

14*  ______  dlsoipUne  often  involves  talks  with  tha  prlsoneri 

_____^__  disoipllne  Involves  writing  a  report  to  the  admlnls- 

tratlon*  (Give  two  short  answers,) 

15*  U  a  prisoner  becomes  violent,  list  the  two  prinoiplas  the  jail  offioer 
should  remember  for  subduing  the  prisoner, 

16.  Give  a  brief  definition  of  the  following  kinds  of  releasei 

a*  release  to  a  detainer 
b.  posting  ball 

17.  List  tt^ee  appropriate  ways  to  oheck  a  prisoner's  identification  at 
the  time  s(he)  is  to  be  released. 
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18,  Th©  first  step  when  peturninf  a  ppiioner»e  peFsonal  ppoperty  is 
to 


Clm^  y&m  amwm  witti  ttie  eoiT^t  mm  proi^ded  in  the  u^wer  key. 
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^  Art  ymu*  InstaPUctor  tw  fhm  pretMt  few  ttito  ^ttm  (m  Mter  you 

eomplata  Uie  ^t^t,  your  imtaiatw  will  let  you  tanow  fihathtt  to  rtu^ 
ttite  watfmp  to       soma  ^ypt  of  It^  w  to  t^a  Um  ^isttwt« 
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litaiAiiitton 


ThtF#  have  betn  two  m^or  tendencies  In  the  history  of  oorFeotion^:  to 
punlih  OF  to  FehabUItate      lAwbreaker.  Mueh  of  Juvenile  ooFFeetions 
shares  tiiat  hbtoFy.  ni  faeti  It  was  mentioned  In  an  eaFUeF  seatlon  (Qi 
ENl)  tiiat  ohUd  and  adult  off mders  were  tFeated  tte  same  to  eaFller 
times,  Onm  of  the  maJoF  f oato  of  the  early  pFlson  FefoFmers  and  the  so- 
eaUed  "ohUd  savers''  wm  the  sepaFatlon  of  ^lldten  fFom  adults^  both 
during  the  tFial  pFooediv es  and  In  tiie  kinds  of  dorreotlons  used« 

Mueh  of  what  you  have  Fead  about  the  hlstoFy  of  JuvenUe  Justloe  and  the 
Juvenile  eourt  system  (lis  D-1)  Is  tFue  for  JuvenUe  doFFeotlons  as  well. 
Ihe  afltlsh  phUoso^y  of  paFens  patFlae.  whoFe  toe  oourt  takes  Fespon- 
sibiUty  for  toe  welfaFe  and  dOFreotion  of  toe  waywaFd  ehild,  led  to  the 
separation  of  ohilA'en  from  adults  In  ooFFedtlons»  As  we  have  seenf  tote 
soeial  work  dorreotions  appFoaoh  was  sometime  too  demanding  for  an 
tadlvidual  Judge  to  oarFy  out  adequately.  AlsO|  toe  InfoFmal  eourt  pFo- 
dedUFes  led  to  abuses  of  dhUdFen^  rights. 

to  the  1870s  and  dontlnulng  to  the  present,  donaeFn  foF  toe  Individual 
and  emphasis  on  Fehabllltation  have  dominated  Juvenile  dOFFeetlons  and 
led  to  many  ohanges*  In  tols  first  sedtion  we  wlU  look  at  some  general 
dharaoteFlstlds  of  Juvenile  dorreotlons,  and  toen  the  second  sedtion  wUl 
focus  on  specifio  dOFFectional  pFO^ams  in  FloFlda. 
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Upon  aompletion  of  this  seotionp  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1,  Identify  the  main  eharo.oteristiei  of  juvenile  eorreetions  and  explain 
how  they  differ  from  those  of  adult  eorreetions* 

2,  Identify  the  historical  relationship  between  the  juvenile  eourt  sys- 
tem and  Juvenile  eorreetions. 

3,  Identify  differences  between  formal  and  informal  eorreotioni. 
4i^^^Ei^lain;oFdefirie  these  concepts  related  to  Juvenile  eorrectionsi 


•  restitution' 

•  community-based  eorreetions 
half^a^KtfUses    \     '    ■  ' 

•  nvilBBmess  camps 

ji  \r esidtot^^  institutions  " 
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Some  amracteristtc^  of  AnranQa  C^rsotims 

Thm  tmrm  "oorreotions'*  impUss  treatment  and  rehabilitation  rather  than 
punlahment  or  ratribution.  TraditionaUyj  our  sooiaty  has  bean  opti- 
mistlo  about  tha  potential  for  suoceis  in  rehabilitating  young  people 
before  their  ariminiU.  behavior  beeomes  a  h^it.  We  wiU  dlsoi^s  four 
main  eharaetarlaties  of  thm  juvenile  eorreetions  system  which  separate 
It  from  adult  eorraotlons. 


GmI  of  Htfi^UtatliM 

One  of  the  main  charaeteriitioi  of  Juvenile  oorreotions  Is  more  toler- 
anoa  toward  the  young  offender^  The  focua  and  effort  is  on  rehablUta- 
tion  and  giving  thm  ehUd  another  ahancs.  Although  punishment  for  tha 
adult  offender  has  become  strioter  as  erlma  increases^  the  oorreotions 
system  Is  still  patient  with  the  young  lawbraakarj  espeelaUy  first-time 
offandars. 


Um  of  tta  Sootal  Sm^iom  D^urtment 

Another  Important  aharaeterlstie  of  Juvenile  oorraatlons  Is  that  many 
Juvenile  oorreotional  aotivltles  are  now  handled  by  a  sooial  services 
agency  of  state  government  rather  than  tht  Judicial  branch  or  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections  (as  with  adults),  Tlia  report  of  the  1967  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Biforcemant  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice recommended  the  astabltohment  of  youUi  services  bureaus  offering 
a  wide  range  of  services.  Many  states  have  astabUshed  these  sai^vlces 
BO  that  iocteli  economic^  and  individual  concerns  can  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  JuvanUe  Justice  eases,  TOIs  places  Importance  on  finding  and 
treating  the  mv^m  for  a  chUd^s  mlsbahavior,  b^taad  of  going  through 
formal  court  procaadlngSj  a  Juvenile  offender  may  take  part  In  treat- 
ment pro^amSj  counseling,  work  assignments,  and  so  on. 


mFOtaottOT  of  fte  Mlvidual 

A  third  characteristic  Is  the  effort  to  protect  tha  Juvenile  of fander,  es- 
paclaUy  a  flrst-Uma  offender,  from  iMtIng  damage.  For  example,  whan 
the  Judge  finds  tiiat  the  Juvenile  has  committed  a  delinquent  act,  the 
conviction  Is  not  rpcorded  as  in  tha  adult  criminal  court,  and  thus  the 
chUd  does  not  have  a  record.  Thm  chUd's  name  is  kept  out  of  the  news 
media  and.  If  necessary,  haari^s  may  be  closed  by  the  Judge  to  protect 
the  child.  U  the  child  appeals  hls/Tier  case,  only  the  child's  initials  are 
used,  to  addition,  commitment  to  a  full-time  residential  facility,  such 
as  a  training  school.  Is  the  last  option  considered  for  disposition.  Social 
service  authorities  think  it  is  better  for  a  chUd  to  rema^  In  a  familiar 
environment  if  posslblei  for  tiiat  raaaon,  a  pro-am  of  community^ased 
corrections  (probation)  Is  the  first  choice.  Even  when  Juveniles  are 
found  guilty  of  a  serious  crime  In  t- 3  adult  criminal  court  system,  cor- 
rections preference  is  to  keep  them  separated  from  older  offenders, 
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mainly  to  proteot  them  physieally.  In  contrast,  the  adult  offender  is  not 
given  so  many  optioni  and  ii  often  oonsldered  dangeroui  to  societyi 
s(ha)  will  more  often  be  imprisoned,  especially  for  repeat  offenses* 


Bole  of  the  Juvenne  Court 

Another  ehar&cteristie  eoncerns  the  role  of  the  court  In  correetions.  In 
the  adult  criminal  juitlce  system,  the  suspect  Is  not  punished  (or 
treated)  until  s(he)  is  found  guilty  during  the  court  process*  Tliere  is  a 
clear  separation  between  court  and  corrections  processes  in  the  adult 
system.  JuvenUe  corrections  programs,  however,  are  not  so  clearly 
separated  from  the  Judicial  process.  Remember  from  your  readii^  of 
the  history  of  Juvenile  courts  (lli        that  formerly  children  could  be 
taken  away  from  their  families  by  order  of  ttie  courts  to  be  "corrected" 
before  they  had  committed  any  crime,  TOis  approach  to  eorreetions 
was  an  exfreme  application  of  parens  patriae ^  the  philosophy  that  the 
government  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  its  citizens.  Some  Judges 
interpreted  this  phUMophy  to  mean  they  could  decide  what  was  best  for 
the  young  people. 

Reactions  to  the  overly  protective  court  included  a  series  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  which  stre^thened  the  rights  of  accused  Juveniles  in 
court  and  changed  the  role  of  corrections,  Tlie  Juvenile  court  Judge 
today  often  has  the  role  of  overseeing  correotlonal  plans  for  Juvenile 
offenders  but  is  no  longer  the  only  person  who  decides  exactly  what 
happens  to  them,  fii  most  states,  treatment  programs,  counseU^,  and 
training  programs  are  now  operated  by  a  government  social  services 
agency  and  often  b^ln  before  formal  court  hearings,  to  fact,  the  of- 
fender may  avoid  formal  court  procedures  altogether. 


taformal  CorFectlons 

The  informal  correctional  process  for  Juvenile  offenders  is  spread  out 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  undocumented.  The  official  number  of  arrests 
and  court  hearings,  formal  commitments,  or  official  disp^itlons  repre- 
sent a  smaJl  part  of  those  youths  Involved  in  serious  aets  of  delinquency 
or  crime.  TTie  javenile  corrections  process  includes  informal  aetion 
taken  by  teachers,  parents,  police  officers,  churches,  private  and  public 
social  services,  and  schoob.  For  example,  many  schools  offer  a  class  in 
"speeial  instruction"  which  emphasises  aeeeptable  lawful  behavior  in 
our  society.  Many  poUce  officers  run  Informal  probation  and  disciplin- 
ary programs  similar  to  the  plea^argalnlng  processes  in  adult  criminal 
cases*  These  alternatives  help  avoid  the  serious  court  overload  which 
would  result  if  all  accused  Juveniles  came  through  the  court  system. 
The  social  services  department  of  today%  state  government  often  makes 
correctional  decisions,  placing  children  in  informal  probation  situations 
such  as  community  programs  or  weekend  work  programs.  As  a  result, 
an  accurate  count  of  how  many  chUdren  are  in  corrections  programs  for 
their  antisocial  behavior  may  not  be  possible.  Although  the  Juvenile 


bformal  and  Formal  Correotlons 


parens  patrteei  guardian  (or  parent;  of  the  country. 
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eoupt  system  has  outp'own  the  parens  patriae  eoneept.  Its  influenee  is 
itiU  avident  in  thsse  informal  aorreations  proeesses. 

I 

At  the  oourt  hearing,  when  a  juvtnile  offender  has  been  found  guUty  of 
a  deUnquent  act*  the  Judge  chooses  an  appropriate  eorrections  profram 
for  toe  Juvenile.  Formal  oorreotlons  are  thoie  pro-ams  whiah  foUow 
formal  court  prooadures. 

Juvenile  correatlons  lias  taken  an  about-faee  in  attitude  sinee  the  last 
eentury.  Praviouslyj  authorities  took  children  away  from  home  environ- 
ments which  they  suspeetad  were  homing  the  chUd,  Today,  the  juve- 
nUa  offender  lives  at  home  whenever  possible  and  participates  In  com- 
munity proframs  as  part  of  hlSi^er  eorrections  treatment. 

Many  kinds  of  eorraetlons  programs  have  bean  triad.  The  main  goal  of 
any  program  Is,  of  course,  to  help  Juvenile  offenders  solve  their  prob- 
lems so  that  they  ean  live  in  and  eontribute  to  soeiety. 

Now  we  wiU  look  at  three  main  types  of  formal  oorrections, 

1.  CommiBd^-^^^  owraim^^.  As  often  a^  possIM;,  *rie  judge  will 
assign  the  juvenUa  offeiiJer  to  a  eommurity-bMad  cbrractlonal  pro- 
gram similar  to  probation.  The  Juvenile  lives  i^t  home  and  has  to 
meet  certain  raqulremants.  TSils  approach  Is  preferred  in  formal 
oorreetlons,  sinee  the  major  goal  Is  helping  the  ohild  live  acceptably 
In  the  community.  As  with  adult  probationi  the  offender  Is  assigned 
to  someone  who  cheeks  on  his/liar  behavior.  This  person  is  a  youth 
servloes  eounselor  from  the  soolal  servloas  department  rather  than  a 
probation  and  parola  offlear  from  the  corrections  department.  The 
counselor  helps  the  JuvenUa  fulfill  obligations  assigned  by  the  Judge 
£md  acts  as  a  friend. 

As  part  of  probation,  a  Juvenile  may  be  assigned  to  a  work  project  or 
community  service  projeot.  These  activities  are  often  combined 
with  the  requirement  of  FMUtuttoii^  so  that,  if  possible,  the  Juvenile 
offender  pays  back  the  victim  for  lo^  or  damage.  If  that  Is  not  pos- 
sible, the  Juvenile  pays  back  the  uommunlty  through  volunteer  ser- 
vice work.  Another  kind  of  correction  program  is  toeatmant  ©r 
coimall^p  to  help  the  JuvanUe  overcome  problems  such  as  drug  ad- 
diction or  psychological  disorders.  A  third. kind  of  community-based 
activity  for  the  juvenile  offender  Is  adueatiim  and  trabui^,  A  Juve- 
nile may  either  continue  at  his/her  school  or  be  assigned  soma  spe- 
cific training  or  educational  axperience.  In  an  experimental 
prc^am  In  Ma^achusetts,  older  juvenile  offenders  were  sent  to  a 
collage  campus  instead  of  reform  school.  They  were  given  spending 
money  and  attended  classes.  CoUega  students  received  a  small 
salary  to  help  them.  The  juvenile  offenders  adjusted  well,  and  the 
program  was  considered  successful. 


rMtitaitioii:  making  up  (paying)  for  ^oss  or  damage, 
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Ttiess  kinds  of  community-based  proframs  ean  be  oombined  tc 
establish  the  youthful  offender^i  eorreational  plan.  In  most  oases,  an 
essential  key  to  the  plan  is  the  oounselor.  This  counselor  meets 
regularly  with  the  Juvanile  to  enaourafe  him/her  to  make  progress 
and  to  disoourage  the  temptation  to  faU  baok  Into  old,  less  desirable 
habits. 

2.  Halfway  hoi^K  «id  wndem^  eam^.  Sometimes  a  juvenile  of- 
fender needs  more  guidanoe  and  treatment  than  Is  provided  by  living 
at  home*  Another  adternative  would  be  a  place  where  the  juvenile 
ean  stay  for  a  short  while  and  possibly  reeeive  intensive  treatment 
servioes,  Sueh  faoilities  inelude  halfway  houses  and  group  treatment 
homes. 

Another  eorreetions  alternative  plaees  the  Juvenile  in  an  environ- 
ment very  different  from  home,  often  out  of  doors.  Wilderness 
oamps,  forestry  oamps,  or  training  ships  are  examples  of  such  pro- 
gramsi  Homeward  Bound  is  a  speoifio  example,  fii  these  smaU-^roup 
programs,  the  Juvenile  oan  learn  self-diselpllne,  responsibility,  and 
cooperation  with  others  as  well  as  survival  In  the  outdoors.  Ttiese 
programs  may  inolude  a  combination  of  work  responsibilities,  eoun- 
seUng,  therapy  sessions,  and  voeational  training. 

3*  Bdiliid  tan.  The  most  serious  eorreational  alternative  for  a  juvenile 
offender  Is  being  sentenoed  to  a  long-term  residential  institution  run 
by  the  state.  These  facilities  Inolude  training  oamps,  training 
sohools,  state  sohools,  secure  detention  faoilities,  and  so  on.  Devel- 
oped from  the  reform  schools  of  the  previous  century,  they  are  the 
most  secure  form  of  inearoeration  and  are  used  for  those  Juveniles 
who  present  serious  disoipUne  problems.  They  are  usually  structured 
to  provide  educational  and/or  voeational  training  during  the  day  with 
seeure  dormitory  faoilities  at  night.  The  pro-ams  ideally  include 
eounseling,  eorreotlve  therapy,  voeational  training,  and  reereatlon. 
However,  these  sohools  are  often  not  wen-funded  and  are  criticized 
for  being  only  "institutional  warehouses."  After  the  youn^ter^s  re- 
lease, usually  in  about  six  months,  s(he)  often  Is  assigned  to  a 
community-based  program  where  supervision  continues. 


B^dte  of  CoiTMtlom  Pr^rams 

We  have  discussed  some  of  the  experiments  and  programs  which  at- 
tempt to  improve  juvenile  corrections.  Are  any  of  these  programs  supe- 
rior in  helping  strayed  Juveniles  back  to  the  preferred  path  of  aeeept- 
able  behavior?  One  way  to  decide  whether  a  program  Is  successful  or 
not  Is  to  keep  track  of  how  many  offenders  completing  the  program  re- 
turn to  crime  (reeldt^m). 

The  results  of  these  pro-ams  vary.  Some  Juvenile  offenders  have  bene- 
fitted from  one  kind  of  program,  while  others  don^t  benefit  from  It  at 
all.  But  even  for  those  who  adjust  to  a  particular  program,  the  success 
rate  is  not  promising.  So  far,  the  percentage  of  those  who  stay  out  of 
trouble  is  not  much  better  than  in  the  days  of  reform  schools.  Still, 


reoiifiirismi  a  tendency  to  return  tOferlmlniJ  behavior. 
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many  of  the  copraetlonal  propams  are  providing  mor<^  mmane  treat- 
ment than  in  those  earlier  days*  I^e  variety  of  eorr#etional  programs 
at  least  gives  the  Juvenile  offenders  and  their  e  use  workers  alternatives 
to  choose  from  in  trymg  to  find  a  program  ttat  works. 

aiminary 

Four  oharaateristlOT  of  the  Juvenile  eorreetions  system  whioh  distin- 
guish it  from  adult  correotions  are  shown  In  the  ohart  belowi 


aiuaetaristtc 

^ivaniLe 

1.  goal  emphasised 

rehabilitation 

tends  toward  stricter 
disposition 

2,  ^vernmental 
department 
responilble 

TOoial  servioess 
welfare,  health, 
etc. 

judlaial  braneh  and/or 
correotions  department 

3.  attitude  toward 
individual  wd 
soolety 

proteotion  of 
individual 

protection  of  soeiety 
md  Justice  to  individual 

4*  role  of  court 

minor  rolep  eoifft 
may  be  avoided 

usually  no  correotions 
without  court  proceed- 
ings 

There  are  both  infmnal  and  fwmal  Juvenile  corrections  procedures* 
Informal  correction  Includes  actions  taken  by  parents,  teachers,  and 
reUf  lous  leade^  as  well  as  social  service  departments  and  police 
departments.  Formal  corrections  occur  In  Juvenile  court  proceeding 
where  the  Judge  makes  assipiments  to  correctional  pr^rams. 


Hiree  broad  kmds  of  correctional  programs  are  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, ranging  from  community-based  to  full-time  Institutional  care. 
They  are  Usted  below  with  tteir  identifying  elementss 

Im  OommiBiity-Hbaaed  wn^tiasm 

•  most  preferred  form  of  correction 

0  opportunity  for  youngster  to  Uve  at  home 

•  counselor  or  social  worker  assipied 

•  restitution  stressed 

•  work  priiject,  treatment  program,  education/trainir^ 
2,  'EUUftay  hous^^  &LmpB^  etc. 

m  youngster  is  away  from  previous  environment  for  a  short  time 

•  often  takes  place  In  wilderness  or  outdoor  environment 

•  stress  on  self-disclpUne  and  cooperation  with  others 

•  counseUng,  therapy,  vocational  training 
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3.  R^dentld  iKtitimoii 


•  least  prefapred  type  of  copreetion 

•  full-time  residence,  oonsidered  long-term  (six  months  or  more) 

•  primarily  for  juvenUes  with  most  serious  ppoblems 

•  should  provide  training,  eounsellng,  and  therapy 


How  eomplate  ttie  review  ^estlom  b^Inni]^  on  tiie  nest  j^tge. 
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Write  fom  amwam  tm  a  strata  die^t  of  ^p@f . 

1,  List  ttTM  oharaot#riatlos  of  Juv#nas  correotions  disoussed  in  this 
ieotion  which  make  it  different  fFom  adult  eorreetions. 

2*  EKplaln  by  giving  eKamplas  what  eaoh  of  the  abov^  oteristies 
means. 

3.  Which  of  the  foUowing  statements  is  true  eonoerning  juvenile  eor- 
reations  in  the  past? 

a.  There  was  a  clear  separation  between  court  and  corrections 
processes. 

b*  The  Influence  of  parens  patriae  was  weak, 

c.  Correction  might  occiff  before  a  youth  committed  any  crime. 

dt  Judges  had  little  to  do  with  corrections. 

F«  BA&i  QtVtm  foltowi^  KntenM,  Identt^  wl^ther  it  is  mc^re  ^leal 
of  formal  (F)  ot  mformal  CO  cwrMticm.  Writs  F  or  I  ^  tiie  number  on 
pB^^  to  biAmte  y^m  ^^lee  for 

4.  The  Judge  decides  on  the  correc  ions  program. 

5.  Parents  require  better  behavior  from  their  children. 

6.  Schooto  have  specif  instruction  ft^r  children  who  are  under- 
socialised. 

7.  Juveniles  who  go  through  various  procedures  and  participate  in  pro- 
grams are  carefuUy  counted. 

8.  The  police  officer  or  the  social  services  counselor  recommends  par- 
ticipation in  a  drug  treatment  pro-am. 

Write  a  teiaf  a^Mimtton  of  ttie  tmrmm  below  (9-13)       teU  how  each 
Fslat^  to  Juventla  mrreottom. 

9.  restitution 

10.  eommunity-tased  corrections 

11.  halfway  house 

12.  wilderness  camp 

13.  residential  inititution 


Ghedc  yoiff  answ^s  irith  tiie  oonaet        provided  in  the  u^wer  key. 
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Eloek  nii  Corpeetions 

Unit  Fi  A^enfle  Co^ecti^^ 

^^tion  2i  norida  Juvenfle  Coiraotioi^ 


ywff  iratanotor  for  tta  ^tMt  for  ttite  Motion  (fflfe  F-2).  Aftar  you 
mmplate  tha  prat^,  ywr  iM^otor  mm  let  you  taiow  whathar  to  stud^ 
t>^  seotlon,  to  ddp  some  j^t  of  It,  w  to  take  ttia  porttMt^ 

4^ 
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In  Seotion  1,  you  read  about:  (1)  how  general  eharaoterlsties  of  juvenile 
oorreotlons  make  it  different  from  adult  oorreotlonsi  (2)  that  not  only 
form^  but  qIbo  Informal  (nonjudielal)  eorreetlopj  are  v  Idely  usadi  and 
(3)  that  nationwide^  there  is  a  large  variety  of  oorreetions  programs 
that  have  been  attempted  for  juvenile  offenders* 

m  this  seetion,  we  will  look  more  ipeoif ieaUy  at  riorida*s  juvenile  oor- 
reetions  programs.  The  ideal  in  any  eorreotlons  profram  is  to  rehabili- 
tate the  offender  so  that  s{he)  no  longer  uses  orlme  to  solve  personal 
problems,  to  have  a  good  time,  to  get  even,  to  take  a  dare,  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

Florida  Is  attempting  to  offer  a  wide  variety  of  programs  ranging  from 
tolerant  to  highly  restrletive  so  that  eaoh  juvenile  offender  Is  given  the 
most  appropriate  eombinatlon  of  treatmant  and  sanction* 

NCJTOi  U  you  have  the  diapam,  "Flow  through  Florida  Juvenile  Justioe 
System"  (Mt  D-2),  page  48,  you  may  find  it  helpful  as  you  read  this 
seotion. 
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Upon  completion  of  thw  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowiiif 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  State  what  JASP  m  and  identify  some  of  its  charaeteristics, 

2.  Identify  tiie  difference  betwp.en  nonjudiolal  and  Judieial  handlings  of 
Juvenile  eases. 

3.  Identify  the  differenoes  among  the  categories  of  formal  correct  ions, 

4.  Dlstinfulah  among  certain  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (HRS) 
correetions  programs  by  their  deicrlptionsi  characteristicsi  and 
purposes. 

5.  Identify  what  the  data  indicate  about  recent  trends  in  juvenile 
corrections. 

6.  Identify  three  agencies  having  control  over  juvenile  offenders  and 
tell  which  l^islative  ehapters  apply  to  eaeh. 

7*  Use  and  define  ttie  following  vocabulary  words  found  in  this  .section i 

•  arbitrate/arbitrator 

•  criterion/criteria 

•  to  diversify /diversified 

•  furlough 

m  to  Innovate/Innovative 

•  petty  larceny 

•  to  restrict/restrictive 

•  sanction 
e  vandalism 
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How  do  you  think  a  12-year-old  caught  shopUftinf  beeause  of  his 
brother's  dare  should  be  eorrested?  What  about  a  gang  of  kids  who 
burg iMwe  a  home  in  the  neighborhood  so  they  ean  have  money  for 
drup?  And  what  about  a  17-year-old  who  robs  people  in  the  street  and 
doesn't  eare  if  they  get  hurt?  Should  these  juvenile  offenders  aU  be 
treated  the  same?  Should  efforts  be  made  to  determine  if  they  have 
perional  problems?  Should  they  be  taken  off  the  streets  and  locked  up9 
For  every  tand  of  crime,  for  every  child,  for  every  eireumstance,  there' 
might  be  a  different  answer.  Let's  look  at  some  of  the  possible  answers 
Florida  IS  testing  m  the  area  of  Juvenile  corrections. 


m  Section  2  of  Block  n.  Unit  D,  on  the  Juvenile  court  s^tem  you  read 
that  there  are  many  ways  a  juvenile  offender  ean  avoid  entering  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  These  ways  included; 

•  the  police  department  turning  the  JuvenUe  over  to  his/her  parents  for 
correction  (decision  point  1) 

«  the  Health  and  RehabiUtative  Services  (HRS)  intake  counselor  recom- 
mending a  voluntary  program  in  counseling  or  treatment  (decision 
point  3; 

•  the  state  attorney  deciding  on  counseling  or  treatment  or  dismisslnff 
the  case  altogether  (decision  point  4). 

TOese  decisions  are  made  before  the  offender  appears  in  court  and  are 
therefore,  called  nonjudlelal  hmfflii^.  One  could  also  consider  them 
simUar  to  informal  corrections,  as  discussed  in  the  section  you  just 
covered,  '  j  j 

Take  the  case  of  John  and  Bill,*  two  brothers  aged  14  and  12,  who  were 
out  with  their  parents  buying  new  clothes  for  school.  While  their 
parents  were  In  the  boys'  clothing  section,  John  and  BiU  were  looking  at 
school  suppUes.  John  suddenly  grabbed  a  package  of  pencils  and  put 
them  in  his  bag.  Then  ha  motioned  for  his  younger  brother  to  do  the 
same.  As  they  casuaUy  moved  away  and  left  the  store,  the  store  secu- 
rity guard  grabbed  them  and  eaUed  the  police.  The  parents  were  upset 
saying  that  the  boys^had  never  caused  any  problems,  and  now  thev  were' 
m  serious  trouble.  The  boys  thought  they  would  have  to  go  to  jail. 

tostead,  however,  the  HRS  counselor  placed  the  boys  In  the  Juvenile  Al- 
ternative Services  Program  (JASP).  This  program,  sponsored  by  the  De- 
p^tment  of  HRS  and  operated  by  the  University  of  West  Florida  and 
other  institutions,  gives  young  offenders  a  second  chance.  If  a  child 
completes  the  raquirements  of  the  program,  the  charges  are  dismissed 


•Although  the  names  have  been  changed,  this  situation  was  reeentlv 
described  m  a  newspaper  article. 
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The  child  does  not  have  to  appear  in  court  and  will  not  have  a  JuvenUe 
court  record.  To  go  into  JASP,  however ^  the  youth  must  take 
pesponiibllity  for  eommitting  the  uffenie.  If  the  child  insists  that  s(he) 
is  innocent  the  case  then  continues  through  the  court  process.  JASP 
most  often  deab  with  cases  of  retail  theft,  ^tty  tocenyi  disorderly 
conducti  and  TOndaUsm. 

What  kind  of  program  is  JASP,  and  what  are  some  of  its  requirements? 
After  the  Juvenile  is  recommended  for  the  program  by  the  HRS  intake 
counselor,  the  juvenile  may  be  assi^ed  to  a  volunteer  trained  as  an 
aAltimtor.  Hie  arbitrator  then  meets  with  the  young  offenderi  his/her 
parents,  the  victim,  the  law  enforcement  officer  on  the  case,  and  any 
witnesses.  After  hearing  their  comments,  the  arbitrator  decides  upon 
tiie  appropriate  treatment  for  the  offender.  THyo  basic  ideas  of  JASP 
are  (1)  imposing  ^mctione  appropriate  to  the  offense  and  (2)  encourage 
ing  the  offender  to  accept  responsibility  for  his/her  actions. 

to  many  caseSi  the  offender  is  required  to  make  restitution,  that  is,  pay 
back  tile  victim  for  damaged  or  stolen  property.  If  monetary  restitution 
is  not  possible  J  the  young  offender  may  have  to  make  up  for  his/her  of- 
fenses by  working  in  the  community.  John  and  Bill  worked  20  hours 
picking  up  trash  in  the  community  park.  Tliey  also  took  a  class  on  law 
enforcement  where  they  had  to  write  an  essay  about  the  effects  of  their 
shoplifting  on  their  family.  Here  is  a  part  of  John's  essay: 

"When  I  stold  tiie  things  I  stold  I  was  very  scared  when  the  guy  stopped 
me  and  my  brother  In  the  hall.  And  when  we  got  home,  my  mother  and 
father  really  let  us  have  it.  .  ,  ,  And  wi  were  grounded  for  about  four 
weeks.  And  I  knew  I  hurt  my  mother  and  father  real  bad  and  I  also  told 
them  I  would  never  do  a  thing  like  this  again."* 

The  arbitrator  is  often  a  volunteer  from  the  community  who  has  at- 
tended JASP  training  sessions.  Thm  volunteer  will  spend  about  eight  to 
ten  hours  on  each  case,  talking  to  the  poUoe,  school  personnel,  and 
others  before  meeting  with  the  family.  The  arbitrator  who  worked  with 
John  and  Bill  stated  that  "ninety-nine  percent  of  the  kids  are  real  good 
kids.  If  you  can  get  through  to  them,  you  probably  won^t  have  problems 
with  them  again."**  He  finds  that  often  the  kids  have  Just  made  a  poor 
decision,  reacting  to  peer  pressure  or  the  excitement  of  the  moment. 


*  Nanci  HeUmleh,  "Juvenile  Alternative  Services  Program,"  Cocoa 
Beach  Today,  6  November  1982,  pp.  ID,  5D. 

**  bid. 

petty  laFceny:  theft  of  small  amounts. 
TOn^Usmi  damage  or  destruction  of  property. 

wbitetoFi  a  neutral  party  who  hears  different  sides  in  a  conflict  and 
then  decides  how  the  conflict  should  be  settled. 

to  arbltetes  to  settle  a  eonfllc|  yfl^e  a  neutral  party. 
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As  an  example  of  a  eorraetions  altepnative  to  the  juvenile  aourt  route, 
tiie  pole  of  JASP  is  growing  and  now  inaludesi 

•  the  family  attending  counseling  ^^^5iona 

•  partloipatlon  in  a  drug  treatment  program 

•  volunteer  work  m  the  community* 

Thm  youths  and  other  family  memberi  as  necessary  are  assi^ed  to  these 
alternatives*  Hie  offender  and  his/her  parents  participate  voluntarUyi 
tiie  court  does  not  order  them  to  do  so*  However,  they  are  es^ected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  their  programs  and  report  to  the  counselor. 

Most  such  programs  are  short-term,  90  days  or  i^s,  to  return  for  meet- 
ing  ttiese  requirements^  charges  are  dropped  and  the  case  is  closed.  If 
requirements  are  not  met,  the  case  goes  back  on  the  court  track. 


Adioial  Ha^Uli^  hmab^  to  F<^mal  Co^eoticm 

Florida  Statutes,  Chapter  39,  known  as  the  "Florida  Juvenile  Justice 
Act,^  taitlaUy  established  responsibility  for  handling  juvenile  correc- 
tions. The  act  identified  the  roles  of  juvenile  court,  HER,  state  attor- 
ney, and  law  enforcement  as  those  fmictlons  of  the  state  which  would 
deal  with  juvenile  cases.  When  the  circumstances  of  a  case  are  more 
serious,  tte  case  continues  to  the  next  step  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  and  the  judge  of  the  state  circuit  court,  juvenile  division, 
becomes  involved.  Ttiese  cases  are  considered  judicul  ha^U^  and 
often  lead  to  totmBl  o^moUms.  Tliese  three  broad  categories  of 
formal  corrections  are  discussed  belowi 

1.  commimlty  control  (similar  to  probation) 

2.  commitment  to  HRS 

3.  adult  sanctions  through  the  Department  of  Corrections 
Commtsiity  Contool 

L&Vb  now  look  at  an  example  given  earlier,  the  group  of  youngsters 
breaking  into  a  home, 

Terry  %  case  had  gone  to  court.  He  had  been  part  of  a  gang  of  ki^  who 
had  committed  several  house  and  apartment  break-ins.  They  were  look- 
ing maln^r  for  jewelpy,  small  appUances,  and  other  items  which  they 
hoped  to  sell  quickly.  Some  of  them  then  panned  to  buy  drugs.  At  the 
end  of  Terry^  adjudimtoiy  hmme,  ttie  Judge  said,  "Well,  Terry,  aU  the 
evidence  seems  to  show  that  you  went  along  with  your  friends  when 
tiiey  broke  Into  the  Jones  home,  damaging  the  sUding  glass  door,  and 
stealing  some  things.  How  do  you  feel  about  this?'* 

'1  never  thought  of  being  caught,"  Terry  repUed.  "Tills  has  sure  been 
scary.  My  parents  are  really  mad  at  me— I  guess  I  don't  blame  them. 


a^jwUntory  he^^i  hearing  where  judgment  or  decree  was  given  or 
pronounced* 


And  rm  peal  sorry  for  the  trouble  I  caused  those  people.  Will  I  have  to 
go  to  Jail  now?" 


"No,  Terry,  I  don*t  think  so*  Sinee  you  said  you  only  went  with  the^e 
kids  onee  and  sinoe  you  were  the  youngest  of  the  erowd,  we^d  like  to 
give  you  another  ehanee,  I  tiilnk  you  can  ahange  and  not  do  that  again. 
What  do  you  think?" 

^  tiiink  so,  too*  I*ve  learned  my  lesson,  'Hie  older  guys  told  me  that 
robbing  would  be  easy,  and  we  wouldn't  get  eaught.  They  said  they 
thought  rd  be  too  seared  and  ohleken  to  do  it.  So  I  wanted  to  show 
them  *  * ,  ." 

Tflie  Judge  deeided  to  "withhold  adjudication  of  a  delinquent  aet"*  in 
Terry ease*  instead,  she  placed  him  in  a  community  eontrol  program 
under  the  supervision  of  a  oounselor. 

A  community  control  program,  much  like  probation  for  adults,  is  geared 
to  the  Juvenile  and  his/her  situation*  The  child  lives  at  home  but  has 
certain  restrictions  and  requirements*  TOe  program  Involves  two  partsi 
mnetlcmi  (penalties)  and  reh^ilitatlM* 

Sanctions  could  include  making  restitution,  abiding  by  a  curfew,  losing 
one^s  driver's  llqense,  or  participating  In  a  community  work  program.  In 
a  work  program,  the  chUd  works  for  the  victim  at  a  volunteer  service 
agency,  nonprofit  organization,  or  a  branch  of  government  doing  tasks 
such  as  raking  leaves,  washing  police  cars,  and  picking  up  trash*  Chil- 
dren can't  be  placed  in  dangerous  Jobs^lo^mg  operations,  for  example. 
Sanctions  teach  children  that  they  must  pay  for  their  misbehavior. 

Rehabilitation  Is  a  nhance  to  help  a  child  if  and  wlien  s(he)  has  personal 
or  social  problems*  Often  rehabilitation  includes  'jounseling  sessions, 
drug  treatment  programs,  and  safety  or  education  programs. 

Parents  may  also  be  Involved  in  treatment  programs  or  in  paying  resti- 
tution* The  HRS  counselor  works  closely  with  the  whole  family  to  help 
members  meet  the  program  requirements. 

In  Terry'^  case,  the  Judge  assigned  him  to  a  community  control  program 
which  consisted  of  the  following  parts? 

•  restitution  to  the  victim  of  $50  toward  the  cost  of  the  sliding  glass  door 

•  20  hours  in  a  community  work  program  cleaning  debris  off  the  trails 
in  the  city  park  (money  earned  was  used  for  restitution) 

•  curfew  of  SiOO  week  nights  and  lOiOO  p.m.  weekends  for  two  months 

•  eounselin^  sessions  for  a  minimum  of  10  hours  (Terry  did  not  use 
drugs  but  was  beii^  influenced  toward  them  by  the  oldt^r  kids*) 

•  regular  meetings  with  the  HRS  counselor  for  three  months 


*  This  is  an  option  of  the  Judge  which  protects  the  childi  even  if  the 
child  has  committed  the  offense,  the  Judge  withholds  formal  Judgment, 
giving  the  child  a  chance  to  change  and  to  repay  the  damage, 

CTltarim  (slngular)i  alterla  (plural)i  standard(s)  or  rule(s)  by  which 
something  is  measured  or  judged. 
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Commitmrait  to  Uie  D^artmant 

If  the  eourt  finds  the  child  guilty  of  a  delinquent  act.  It  may  aommit  the 
child  to  HRSp  a  more  serious  disposition  than  eommimity  control* 
Whether  to  aommit  an  individual  ohUd  or  not  depends  on  mteria  such  as 
violence  or  seriousness  of  the  offense,  protection  of  the  community,  and 
criminal  htotory  of  the  child* 

Chapter  959  of  the  Florida  Statutes  establishes  that  HRS  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  juvenile  corrections  programs  and  ft4w  III  lies 
for  the  state*  'Hiese  programs  are  to  be  im^vatira  and  divaralfledf  pro- 
vldinff  treatment,  care,  and  control  of  offenders  committed  to  the 
department. 

As  you  may  remember  from  Block  Hp  The  Court  Systems,  the  HRS  coun- 
selor reviews  the  juvenile  offender  %  background  and  recommends  in  the 
predisposition  report  to  the  judge  three  HRS  pr^rams  that  would  be 
best  for  that  juvenile.  Hie  judge  Usts  the  programs  in  order  of  prefer- 
ence andj  if  there  is  room,  HRS  places  the  juvenUe  in  the  preferred 
program, 

Letfe  look  at  some  of  these  programs  which  range  from  nonresidential  to 
full-time  residential. 

1^  Commimlty-b^^  teeatment  centers  CnoMMdrntm  md  shortHberm 
Feddmtia]}« 

The  majority  of  HRS  programs  (around  12  different  ones)  are 
community-basedp  nonresidential,  or  short-term  residential,  in  the 
past  several  years,  most  changes  and  eJ^ansion  in  HRS  corrections 
programs  have  been  away  from  the  training  school  idea  and  towafd 
community-based  prop^ams*  TTiree  of  these  praams— TRY  centers^ 
Project  S*T*E.P,,  and  halfway  houses— are  described  below  to  show 
you  the  variety  in  HRS  programs.  They  are  described  in  order,  from 
toe  least  to  the  most  r^trtotlvs* 

#  TBY  fftaimnf  and  Miab^tatlcm  for  Youtti)  oanters*  Thm  coed 
TRY  centers  are  for  30  youths,  ages  14  to  17,  considered  capable 
of  making  a  successful  adjustment  within  their  own  community, 
iTiey  are  nonresldentlalp  that  is,  the  youths  actually  live  at  home* 
They  participate  in  Intensive  treatment  services  during  the  day* 
Bicluded  in  these  activities  are  group  and  individual  counseling 
sessional  educational  and  vocational  programs,  and  part-time  work 
in  the  community*  One  meal  a  day  is  provided,  Ttie  usual  com- 
mitment is  for  four  months.  One  goal  of  TRY  centers  is  to  help 
youths  become  more  responsible  In  their  daily  Uves,  gaining  atti- 
tudes of  self -respect  and  concern  for  the  community.  Another 
goal  is  to  help  youths  avoid  commitment  to  stricter  residential 
programs.  T^Js  text  will  refer  to  TRY  Centers  as  programs  for 


bmoTOtivei  new|  makl^  changes. 

divaFslfM:  varied  I  having  several  parts  or  options. 

F^Motlwi  limiting. 
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those  dommitted  to  the  depaftment  (HRS).  However,  nonoommit- 
ted  youth!  may  also  be  there  as  part  of  their  comnmnity  control 
program, 

~  Another  nonresidential  program  is  the  Asoelated  Marine  Beti* 
tote,  whioh  teaches  sklUs  such  as  seamanship,  navigation,  and 
marina  iolenee. 

#  PPoJeet  S,T.E.P.  (aort-^Twm  Hwtlve  Pr^ram).  This  projeet  Is 
run  for  HRS  by  the  Outward  Bound  sehool.  It  is  an  8-week  pro-- 
gram  for  8  to  10  youths^  15  years  or  older,  with  2  Outward  ^und 
instruetors.  To  be  aeeepted,  the  youth  must  understand  the 
program^  purpose,  must  not  be  afTaid  of  water,  and  must  pass  a 
physleal  exam,  Iheie  groups  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
wilderness  learning  survival       safety  skills-  Part  of  the  program 
Ineludes  a  300=mlle  oanoe  trip  from  the  Atlantle  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexieo*  Partieipants  eamp  along  the  way,  preparing  their  own 
food. 

Goato  of  Projeot  S,T,E,P,  inolude  helping  the  youths  develop  self- 
dlseipline,  responsibility,  independence,  and  eooperation,  as  well 
as  increasing  physleal  ^d  mental  fitness.  Following  their  trip, 
the  youths  eontinue  with  group  eounselli^,  job  searohes,  and  edu- 
cation. The  S.T,E,P,  staff  stay  in  close  touoh  with  them. 

—  Other  HRS  pr^rams  with  similar  restrictions  are  wilderness 
(work)  camps,  Kiort-Term  Offender  Programs  (S-T-O-P),  and 
family  group  homes, 

•  ^Ifway  hwara  (wmmiinlty  rsdtoitia]}.  Halfway  Houses  are  a 
little  more  restrictive  than  the  S.T.E.P.  project*  Hiey  are  short- 
term  rasidential  treatment  centers  In  urban  areas  for  either  25 
boys  or  20  glrlSj  ages  14  to  18.  Florida*s  first  halfway  house  was 
established  In  1968  and  was  the  first  alternative  to  the  residential 
training  schools  for  juvenile  offenders.  Iliere  are  now  24  halfway 
houses. 

Here  the  youths  live  together,  learning  to  share  duties,  assume  re- 
sponsibilities, and  solve  everyday  problems  together.  Group 
counseUng  takes  place  approKlmately  eight  hours  a  week.  During 
these  sessions,  each  child  identifies  his/her  problems,  identifies 
possible  solutions,  and  tries  them  out.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  un- 
derstanding oneself  and  one's  relationship  to  others*  Tlie  group 
supports  and  encourages  each  member. 

Part  of  the  program  is  training  in  practical  living  skills  such  as 
hygiene,  attending  to  one^s  personal  appearance,  finding  a  Job,  and 
meeting  responsibilities.  Youths  also  may  attend  local  public  aca- 
demic or  vocational  schools  or  may  work  in  the  community. 

=  Other  HRS  programs  of  similar  restrietiveness  Include  group 
treatment  homes  and  ffliort-l^rm  Adolescent  Rehabilitation 
and  Treatment  (START)  centers. 
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2«  ttamu^  B^aotiti  Clcx^-term  reddmtieJ). 

The  most  restrietive  of  the  HRS  eorreotloni  prop^ami  is  the  long- 
Itrm  FBildantial  training  sehooL  'Hiere  are  presently  three  in 
Florldai  there  were  five  in  1979*  All  the  ihort  i?rm  programs  dis- 
oussed  above  are  oommunIty-*ased|  that  is,  the  youths  are  expeoted 
to  participate  in  the  oommunity  as  part  of  their  program,  whether 
they  Uve  at  home  or  an  HRS  faaility. 

Training  ichoolB,  In  contrast^  are  physioally  separated  from  the  com- 
munity. ChUdren  are  housed  in  cottages  In  groups  of  20.  Tliey  are 
required  to  stay  on  the  grounds  of  th©  training  sehooL  These  schools 
are  designed  to  handle  the  serious  juvenile  offender  who  requires  the 
highest  levels  of  security, 

Aecording  to  HRS,  the  mission  of  a  tralnli^  school  isi 

, .  to  provide  a  residential  setting  for  committed  delinquent  youth 
which  combines  custody^  care  and  control  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  a  youth's  development  including  academic  and  voca- 
tional ikUlSj  personal  powth,  md  self-awareness  through  positive 
group  interaction,"^ 

What  are  training  school  activities?  As  you  can  Imagine,  they  are 
part  of  a  tightly  scheduled  and  planned  envlronm.ent,  especially  com- 
pped  to  other  HRS  programs.  IdeaUy,  the  Juvenile  continues  with 
his/lier  academic  education  and  receives  training  in  vocational  skills, 
A  big  part  of  the  pro-am  includes  individual  and  group  counseUng 
with  psychologists  and  social  workers*  Thm  goals  of  counseling  are 
to  deyelop  a  positive  self-image j  to  help  each  Individual  achieve 
emotional  growth,  and  to  help  each  chUd  relate  to  others  success- 
fully. Part  of  the  diffleulty  In  such  m  institution  is  to  break  down 
the  chlld%  psychol^ical  barriers  put  up  as  protection  and  to  gain 
that  chUd^  confidence  and  trust.  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the  child 
views  commitment  as  punishment  and  ^arrives  at  the  school  fearful, 
suspicious^  and  dtotrustful.  The  youth  does  not  necessarily  gee  the 
training  school  as  a  source  of  help  in  getting  along  with  socletyj 
instead  he  quickly  realizes  1:he  need  to  conform  to  the  trainii^ 
school  so  as  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible.***^ 

At  the  completion  of  a  JuvcnUe's  term,  usually  between  six  months 
and  a  year,  s(he)  is  likely  placed  m  fivlm^.  Ttiat  is,  the  juvenile  is 
assl^ed  to  one  of  the  community-based  programs  mentioned  above 
where  the  Juvenile  can  be  helped  in  adjustli^  to  commtmity  Uvlng 
and  where  s(he)  wlU  continue  under  some  kind  of  supervision. 

We  have  briefly  discussed  some  of  the  corrections  alternatives  of  HRS, 
ranging  from  the  community-based  non-residential  TRY  centers  to  the 
restricted,  residential  tralnii^  schools,  A  tiiird  corrections  alternative 
for  Juveniles,  involving  the  Department  of  Corrections,  is  described 
next. 


*  Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Services,  Florida  State 
T^atnin^  SchoolSt  HRS  Manual  175-4  (Tallahassee,  Fla.i  State  of 
Florida,  1982). 

**  HRS  Manual  175-4,  pp.  1-2. 
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Remember  the  example  of  the  17-year-old  who  hm  been  holdinf  people 
up  on  the  streets,  sometimes  leaving  them  hurt?  For  a  Juvenile  com- 
mitting such  a  serious  offense,  ther  j  is  an  alternative  route  through  the 
justipe  system.  As  you  read  In  the  unit  on  Juvenile  courtSp  suoh  oases 
may  go  into  the  adult  orlmlnal  court  system*  fii  those  oiroumstanoes 
where  a  Juvenile  is  tried  and  eonvioted  as  an  adult,  s(he)  would  then  be 
under  the  oontrol  of  the  Department  of  Correetions,  the  agenoy  whieh 
has  Jurisdiotlon  over  adult  offenders.  However,  Juvenile  offenders  and 
young  adult  offenders  between  18  and  21  years  old  are  separated  from 
adult  offenders  and  are  treated  differently.  Chapter  958  of  the  Florida 
StatuteSi  oalled  the  *Tlorida  Youthful  Offender  Act,"  provides  some 
protection  for  the  yoimg  offender, 

Ip  L^Mativs  tAmt  of  ^laptw  958» 

The  purpose  of  tills  act  is  to  improve  Imprisoned  youthful  offenders* 
chances  of  correction  and  successful  return  to  the  commimlty  by 
preventing  their  association  with  older  and  more  experienced 
criminal  during  their  confinement.  It  provides  the  court  another 
option  when  dealing  with  off^idara  irtio  have  demM^timtad  tiiat  ttey 
oan  no  lo^^r  be  handle  safal^  as  ^iv^ifl^,  and  who  retire  more 
substantial  restrictions  to  ensure  the  protection  of  society. 

2.  mg^fllty  to  Touttiful  OttmOmr  Ourif laation, 
ThiB  inoludes  any  person  who: 

#  is  at  least  18  years  of  age  or  is  a  Juvenile  transferred  for 
proseoution  to  the  adult  criminal  Justice  system 

m  is  found  guUty  of  a  felony  of  the  firsts  seoondj  or  third  degrecj,  if 
committed  before  tiie  21st  birthday 

#  has  not  previously  been  classified  as  a  youthful  offender^ 

Howevepj  no  person  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  capital  or  Uf e  felony 
can  be  classified  as  a  youthful  offender  under  this  act. 

8.  ^topodUoro  ftovMsd  for. 

The  following  are  possible  dispositions  under  this  acti 

•  placement  in  a  community  control  pr^ram  not  to  exceed  two 
years  or  to  extend  beyond  the  23rd  blrtiiday 

•  commitment  to  the  Department  of  Corrections  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  six  yearSi  with  not  more  than  four  years  to  be  served  by 
imprisonment  and  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years  in  a  com- 
munity control  prop'am, 

VOTEt  Thta  act  has  been  discussed  in  the  sections  on  adult  corrections 
and  the  court  systems.  You  should  be  aware  that  Juveniles  may  come 
under  adult  corrections  control  as  well. 
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With  a  more  pepsonallzed  approach  to  dorreotions  and  the  addition  of 
numerous  oorreetloni  programs  to  help  juvenUe  offenderSj  is  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  erime  iMsenIng?  Do  Juveniles  who  go  through  corree- 
tions  programs  then  stay  away  from  crime? 

Let  us  Gheok  some  data  eovering  several  years  to  see  if  there  is  a  trend, 
^low  is  a  chart  showing  the  number  of  rfiferrals  to  HRS*  for  several 
fiscal  years. 
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*  aiian  J,  KIrsohp  Children,  Youths  and  Familiesi  Statistioal  Paokige 
PY  81-82  (TmUahaasse/Fla.i  Department  of  Health  and  HahabUitative 
Servioeii  1983). 
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Based  on  the  ohart.  Juvenile  crims  seems  to  be  deereasinf  in  the  state, 
ThiB  is  due  in  part  to  iuceess  of  the  smaller  programs  which  are  more 
numerous  and  less  expensive  to  run  than  the  large  training  sehools*  Al- 
though the  chart  shows  steady  reduetion,  the  total  number  of  offenses 
committed  is  still  high.  The  two  approaches  to  this  problem,  soolal  ser- 
vioes  vs,  imprisonment,  eaoh  have  their  supporters.  While  both  eorree- 
tions  methods  are  still  In  use,  however,  current  practice  has  shifted 
toward  the  less  restrictive  type  of  treatment  for  Juvenile  offenders. 


SummaFy 


ApproaohM  to  CGnmQUons 

The  following  chart  summarises  the  various  approaches  to  corrections 
discussed  in  this  section.  Read  it  as  a  thermometer  with  "degrees  of  re- 
strlctiveness"  going  from  the  bottom  (least  restrictive)  to  the  top  (most 
reitrictive), 

Bafemte  to  mtB  1981-1982^ 


MOST 

RESTRICTIVE 


LEAST 

RESTRICTIVE 


I 


Judicial  Handlings  (Formal  Corrections) 


Adult  Sanctions 


_  Commitment  to  HRS 

—  Training  schools  1,708 

—  AU  other  3,248 
commtmity-based 
HRS  programs 

TRY  Centers  199 
»  Community  Control 

Nonjudicial  Handlings  (taformal  Corrections) 


(JASP  &  Other  Community  Programs) 


21,843 


2,883 


5,155 


14,805 
32,431 


Types  of  Corrections,  1981-82  4  1  Q 


*  Kirseh,  Statistical  Paekage,  1983. 
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The  numbers  in  the  rig ht-hand  oolumn  may  give  you  an  Idea  of  how 
often  tiiese  eopreetions  programs  are  chosen.  You  ean  see  ttat  by  fm 
the  most  widely  used  form  of  Gorrections  was  nonjudieial,  sueh  as  JASP. 

Community  control  proframs  Miigned  by  the  Judge  are  next  in  fra- 
quency*  Note  that  as  the  chart  g oei  from  least  restrictive  to  most 
restrictive,  the  number  of  caaes  goes  down.  This  means  that  there  are 
far  fewer  juvenUes  in  the  high  restrictive  programs  than  in  the  low 
restrictive  programi.  Note,  too,  that  when  Juveniles  are  committed  to 
the  department,  only  about  33  percent  go  to  the  training  schools.  The 
rest  are  In  eommunity^ased  corrections. 

What  the  data  do  not  reveal  is  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  various 
pro-ams— how  good  they  are.  An  independent  research  study  which  is 
to  be^n  soon  may  teU  us  the  answer  to  these  questions: 

m  Which  kind  of  program  works  best  overall? 

•  What  kind  of  propam  works  best  for  a  certain  kind  of  individual? 
e  Does  the  same  individual  go  through  several  different  programs? 

•  How  much  recidivism  is  there  in  juvenile  corrections? 
m  Do  Juvenile  offenders  become  adult  offenders? 

•  b  the  present  system  too  easy  on  hardened  Juveniles  and  too  hard  on 
the  others? 


I^^lative  Mckgreund  for  Juvenile  Cmrmatimm 

Chapter  39s      "Florida  Juvenile  Justice  Act,"  Establishes  roles  of  Ju- 
venile court  J  HRS,  state  attorney,  law  enforcement. 

Chapter  958i     "Florida  Youthful  Offender  Act."  Establishes  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  as  responsible  for  correction  of 
youths  tried  and  convicted  as  adults. 

Chapter  959i     Establishes  HRS  as  primary  department  responsible  for 
Juvenile  corrections. 


Now  complete  the  review  ^Mtioi^  b^nnu^  on  tte  nert  page. 
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Bevi€W  Qu^ti^[@  (mi  F-2) 


Write  ycH^  answm  on  a  m^ratB  Aaet  of  papeFe 

1.  What  is  JASP?  What  is  its  main  purpose? 

2.  JASP  Is  an  example  ofi 

a,  Judici^  handlings. 

b,  adult  sanction. 

0.  community  control, 
d.  nonjudloial  handlings, 

3.  Often  an  important  raquirement  of  JASP  is  that: 

a.  the  offender  appear  without  delay  before  the  Judge* 

b,  the  offender  pay  restitution* 

o.  a  curfew  is  imposed  on  the  offender, 

d,  the  offender  be  committed  to  the  department. 

4.  Community  control^  commitment  to  HRS,  and  adult  sanctions  are 
categories  of  i 

a.  form^  corrections* 
^  b,  nonjudicial  handlings. 

e.  voluntary  corrections* 

d.  sanction  and  rehabilitation. 


l^teli  Wb  HHS  ^o^ims  witii  fhelr  dMcriptiM^  by  wrttiiv  ttie  latter 
(a-€)  of  the  program  nest  to      des^ptfim  luunbar  (§-9)  on  yo^  paper. 


5.  nonresidential  program 

6.  survival  and  safety  skills 
taught  in  the  wilderness 

7.  short-term  residenti^ 
centers  In  urban  areas 


HBS  PM^ams 

a.  community-based  treatment 
centers 

b.  TRY  centers 

c.  Project  S.T.E.P. 
d*  halfway  houses 
e.  training  schools 


8.  long-term  residential 
program 

9.  youth  uses  resources  of 
community 
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For  10-15,  id^atify  wb#UieF  ffie  statement  Is  teue  of  eommimlty  ^m^l 
(CC),  commitment  to  HM  (HRS),  or  mm  D^^mant  of  (^rmaUom 
(DC),  borate  jmst  ^^er  by  i^tii^  CC,  HRSp  or  DC  by  the  number 
of  ttia  rtatement  m  your  pi^r. 

10,  A  juvenila  may  be  olasslfiad  as  a  youthful  offandep. 

11,  A  14-yaar-old  who  Is  a  fifst-tlme  offender^  taking  part  in  a  bur- 
glary^  would  probably  be  asiifned  to    , 

12,  Control  of  tha  offender  may  continue  beyond  age  19, 

13,  Muah  like  adult  probation,  this  type  of  oorreotion  Ineludes  sane- 
tions  and  rehabilitation. 

14*  When  a  ehUd  is  found  to  have  committed  a  delinquent  act,  this  is 
the  uiu^  corrections  decision, 

15,  The  judge  receives  recommendations  for  three  programs  in 


mdloate  wMah  of  tha  foUom^  statamants  (lS-20)  wa  teua  and  wMah 
wa  f ate  mnaarab^  toands  m  ^vai^a  erime  and  oorraotions«  Write  T 
or  F  ^  the  statamant  numbar     jom  paper. 

18,  Juvenile  crime  Is  increasing  rapidly  in  the  state, 

17,  The  most  common  type  of  Juvenile  correction  is  commitment  to 
HRS. 

18,  Community  control  is  the  type  of  formal  corrections  used  most 
often, 

19,  There  are  more  Juveniles  in  restrictive  programs  than  in  nonrestric- 
tlve  pro-ams. 

20*  The  trend  since  1969  has  been  toward  more  strictness—building 
more  training  schools,  lowering  the  age  of  adult  criminality,  and 
using  longer  sentences. 

Bfatdi  ttia  fonowu^  draoripUons  (21-24)  with  ttie  ^f^t^ate  l^f^tive 
chapter  (a-e)  by  writti^  the  latter  of  ttie  l^IsUitlva  ohapter  next  to  the 
numbtf  of  the  d^c^ptim  on  yoiff  paper. 


D^a^tion  L^Uation 

a.  Chapter 

b.  Chapter 

c.  Chapter  959 


21.  referred  to  as  the  Florida  a.  Chapter  39 

Youthful  Offender  Act  b.  Chapter  988 


22.  establishes  overall  proce- 
dures for  Juvenile  Justice 

23,  establishes  the  Department 
of  Corrections  as  responsible 
for  Juveniles  convicted  as  adults 


24.  clarifies  responsibilities  of 
HRS  in  Juvenile  corrections 


a»mplete  mmh  of  ttm  foUowIi^  wnten^^  with  the  teit  wg^  from 
list  b^ow«  Writs  Om  letter  (a^  for  ttie  eonwt  w^b)  next  to  tte 
number  (25^0)  on  yotff  ^pw. 


erJc 


a«  an  arbitrator  g.  restrietive 

b,  cpiteria  h.  sanetlon 

e,  dlv^riiflsd  a  counselor 

d.  furlough  j,  vandalism 

e.  innovative  k.  disorderly  eonduat 

f.  petty  lareeny  L  restitution 

25.  As  part  of  her  aorrections  program^  Jane  had  to  pay  for  the  dan- 
aged  bike.  This  payment  was  a  type  of 

26,  When  a  Judge  deoidei  whether  an  offender  should  be  eommltted  to 
the  department,  s(he)  oonsiders  several  ,  sucsh  as  the  offen- 
der's baokground. 

27*  When  released  from  a  training  sohooli  the  juvenile  often  must  con- 
tinue under  supervision  Ciur ing  , 

28.  Several  new,  or  ,  oorreotions  programs  have  been  added 

since  1980. 

^  *  neutral  partioipant  working  out  an  a^eement  between 
the  vijtim  and  the  offender* 

30.  The  legal  term  for  stealing  small  amounts  Is 


Cteidc  your  BxmwmB  witt  ttia  eorrMt  rnies  pfovided  in  the  ai^wer  key. 
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COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Hlo^  Wt  Commmiltj  Belatim^ 

Unit  Am  Bmlmtmm/l 

Ihtroduotlon/3 
ObjBQtivm/4t 
Summary/IB 
Review  Questiom/lS 

Uiut  B.  Crime  nreventIm/23 

SeetiQn  li    Develop  and  Manage  Community  Crime  Ppeventlon 
Profram8/23 

Introduetlon/25 
%jeotives/26 
aimmairy/37 
Review  Questioni/38 

Seotion  2:     Cpime  Prevention  through  Environmental  Planning /41 

totroduotion/43 
(^jectivei/44 
ajmmary/65 
Review  Questlons/66 
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Bloek  IV:  CDmmimlty  Relations 
Unit  Ai  Human  Belatioi^ 

»  =  ======___ 


Ask  your  te^atOF  f»  tl»  pretMt  fw  Uib  imit  (nTi  A).  Mtmr  you  eom- 
plete  ttie  ^t^p  your  tetaiotor  wU  let  you  taMw  irtiether  to  stu^ 
ttis  unitp  to  sl^  some  part  of  it,  w  to  take  ttie  posttmt. 


iVi  A  Human  Relations 


From  time  to  timSi  stopfes  appear  in  the  news  media  aonoerning  ques- 
tionable official  TOnduet  by  law  anforoement  offloers*  Use  of  exeessive 
foreej  arrest  without  a  warrant,  unequal  treatment  of  minorities^  and 
Fifth  Amendment  infraetioni  are  typiGal  of  the  oomplaints  involving 
law  enforoement  of  fleers*  Why  do  these  things  happen? 

The  extent  to  which  law  enforeement  offieers  understand  themselves, 
human  behavior^  and  tiie  context  of  the  laws  they  are  enforcing  will 
determine  the  quality  of  their  relations  with  the  public  and  their  fellow 
officers.  Di  this  imit,  we  will  look  at  the  role  human  relations  play  in 
toe  daily  conflicts  law  enforcement  personnel  must  deal  with* 

Unit  A  covers  types  of  oonfUot  and  their  characterlstles^  as  well  as  how 
law  enforeement  officers  should  deal  with  them,  *nils  unit  ei^lains  the 
basic  concept  of  constitutional  rights^  and  how  the  daUy  official  con- 
duct of  a  law  enforcement  officer  is  governed  by  ttiis  concept.  You  will 
learn  how  emotions  and  attitudes  influence  behavior,  and  how  the  law 
enforcement  offiner  should  treat  threats  and  chaUei^es  of  an  emotional 
nature.  Fin^y,  this  unit  gives  specific  remedies  for  poor  human  rela- 
tions in  law  enforcement,  listing  techniques  for  improving  contacts  with 
the  public. 


IVi  A  Humw  Relations 
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Upon  completion  of  this  unitj  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  testi 

1,  Identify  the  eharaeterlitics  of  oonfllet. 

2.  Deieribe  equal  proteetion  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution* 

3.  Identify  the  souroe  of  the  prinoiples  that  form  the  foundation  for 
law  enforcement. 

4,  List  four  eauses  of  poor  human  relations  in  law  enforaement^ 

5,  Identify  how  emotions  affeet  behavior* 

6.  List  the  charafcterlstiei  of  emotionally  stable  behavior, 
7*  Identify  important  oharaoteristies  of  attitudes* 

8.  Identify  the  effects  of  threats  and  ahaUenges  on  law  enforcement 
offleers, 

9,  Ltet  the  three  abUities  needed  for  proper  handling  of  contacts  with 
citizens, 

10*  Identify  seven  remedies  for  poor  human  relations  in  law  enforee- 
ment* 
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IVs  A  Human  Relations 


Human  Ralatims 


"Lawleis  law  enfopeement!"  deelares  the  TV  newi  announoer,  Ilie  head^ 
Une  in  the  morning  paper  proclaims,  "PoUae  BrutoUty!"  Magazine 
artlolea  tell  of  "abuse  of  power,"  "official  law  breaking,"  and  "mispiided 
zeaL"  lMt%  look  behind  these  headUnea  and  news  stories  to  see  what 
probably  eaused  the  offiolal  rniseonduot  and  what  law  enforeement 
officers  need  to  know  and  practice  in  order  to  avoid  questionable  behav^ 
ior. 

Finding  pMsible  answers  to  the  following  questions  will  help  us  under- 
stand the  problems  faced  by  professional  law  enforoement  personneli 

•  Why  are  there  problems  involving  official  conduct? 

m  What  are  the  basic  principles  Involved  in  law  enforcement? 

•  What  are  the  causes  of  problems  Involvmg  official  conduct? 

•  What  are  the  remedies  to  these  problems? 


Let%  b^ln  with  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  law  enforcement 
officers  are  well-adjusted  men  and  women  who  are  able  to  control  their 
emotions  under  most  circumstances*  However,  as  In  all  professlonsi 
people  have  bad  days,  or,  in  some  cases,  simp^  turn  sour.  However,  it 
Is  these  few  who  become  news  stories,  who  lack  the  emotional  stability 
to  deal  with  conflict,  and  who,  therefore,  have  problems  handling  human 
relationships  in  their  profession. 

Law  enforcement  officers  are  not  superhumanf  ttiey  are  normal,  every- 
day people  with  human  feelings,  emotions,  and  attitudes,  iliey  are 
husbands,  wives,  mothers,  fathers,  neighbors,  church  and  club  members 
—people  with  private  as  well  as  profeislonal  Uves,  TTiey  bring  to  their 
Jobs  all  their  past  experiences— and  all  their  present  stresses  and  anxi- 
eties. 

Much  of  a  law  enforcement  officer's  professional  life  is  spent  illng 
with  conflicts,  I^ere  are  two  basic  t^es  of  conflicts  interpei    nal  and 
Int^ersonaL  Ttie  first  type  refers  to  conflict  between  or  among 
separate  groups  or  Individuals,  as  in  a  gang  war  or  an  argument  with  an 
officer,  'Hie  second  type  indicates  conflict  mttiin  a  single  group  or  an 
Individual,  for  eMmple,  how  an  officer  with  a  child  may  feel  when 
arresting  a  child  rapist. 


Wl^  Are  "niera  Problmnm  tavolvii^  Official  Cmduct? 


l^pe  of  ConfUot 


hterpersonal 

between  or  among  groups 

between  or  among  Individuals 


Mtrapersonal 
within  a  group 
within  an  individual 


Conflict  assumes  soma  tfpm  of  ^pasittm  and  buUds  up  from  both  feel- 
ings aiid  aotions.  Conflict  oeeurs  first  with  feelings  of  oppc^itioni  these 
faslii^a  Omn  must  be  dbpla^ad  ms  aetlmi  and  finally^  the  target  of 
ft^^  fMUngs  must  suttw  from       attadc  iuid  r^poad  to  it. 
Remember,  the  eonfliet  may  be  a  stru^le  toe  as  weU  as  ^^tot 
somethkig.  When  the  stru^l©  or  eonfUet  is  for  wmethmg^  the  focus  of 
^8  oonfUot  shifts  to  ttia  aohievemmt  of  eertain  gMte, 

Basic  ]^iiiciplffl  Of  Ihe  Cgi^titutlm  As  Itmj  To  Jmw  BifOToement 

TTie  Preamble  of  our  Constit'ition  states  that  "all  men  are  ereated 
equalJ^  "ttim  means  ^lal  ^^teatim  for  all  oitlza^  under  the  laws  of 
the  Constitution, 

The  equal  proteotion  elause  of  the  Constitution  provides  direotlon  for 
daUy  official  conduct.  Equal  proteotion  means  that  law  enforcement 
offioersi 

•  must  be  "eolor  bUnd"  in  their  dealings  with  an  persons 

•  as  agents  of  state  government,  are  bound  by  constitutional  safeguards 
limiting  arbitrary  power  over  the  individual 

•  cannot  use  force  against  any  person  unless  It  is  justified  and  reason- 
able 

m  must  make  arrests  only  according  to  the  authority  given  them  and 
must  dutifully  respect  its  limitations  and  restoictions. 

An  officer  must  understend  and  appreciate  that  the  Constitution  is  the 
orlgfai  of  hmflmr  power  and  aooapt  tiie  Umlts  of  thMe  powa^«  Our  laws 
are  founded  on  the  principle  that  we,  the  peoplei  are  governed  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Therefore,  a  law  officer  cannot  change  or 
wlUfully  misinterpret  these  basic  safeguards,  ^dividual  freedom  must 
be  respected,  regardless  of  temptations  or  opportunities  to  do  other- 
wlw. 

Bi  our  democratic  society  we  are  guaranteed  certain  rights  and  free- 
doms by  the  Constitution^  Law  officers  are  charged  with  upholding  and 
enforcing  the  laws  of  the  local  Jitfisdietion  which  employs  them — ^in 
addition  to  the  laws  set  forth  in  the  Constitution,  fii  a  time  when  crime 
is  growing  rapidly  tte  law  enforcement  officer  faces  the  dilemma  of 
enforci^  laws  and  preventing  crime  without  violating  constitutional 
saf^uards  to  Individual  freedom.  The  law  enforcement  officer  must 
first  thorou^ly  understand  and  appreciate  the  historical,  political,  and 
l^al  aspects  of  our  basic  guarantees  of  individual  freedom  i  and  second, 
practice  good  human  relations  techniques  to  avoid  violating  these  con- 
stitutional guarantees* 

Cai^ra  Ot  Probtems  hvolvmg  Off ieial  Cmduet 

If  law  enforcement  officers  know  the  principles  underlying  their  author-- 
ity,  why  is  their  official  conduct  sometimes  less  than  perfect? 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  incidents  in  news  stories  mentioned  earlier 
indicates  that  the  following  conditions  contribute  to  some  or  all  of  the 
incidents  £ 
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•  laek  of  emotional  stability 

•  poop  or  unaoeeptable  attitudes 

•  imppopep  reaetions  to  threats  and  challenges 
m  poorly  handled  oontaats  with  others 

We  could  analyze  many  other  oonditioni,  situational  and  aircumstanaes, 
but  a  olwer  look  at  eaeh  of.  the  above  eonditions  will  help  you  under^ 
stand  why  offieial  behavior  is  sometimei  less  than  desirable.  ' 

of  emotimal  stabflity.  Sometimes  we  hear  news  stories  about 
poUee  offieers  who  let  their  emotions  get  the  best  of  them.  Tftis 
happens  to  all  of  us  at  some  time,  but  a  poUae  offioer  cannot  let 
emotions  eontrol  a  situation*  Just  how  and  why  do  emotions  ereate  such 
problems? 

Reiearohers  ha/s  eoneluded  that  the  way  your  emotions  affeot  your 
behavior  is  partly  an  inherited  eharaeteristie  modified  by  life*s  experl- 
enoes.  To  most  people  emotions  are  the  way  we  feel— happyj  sad,  or 
itftf  ry*  Thfa  is  the  ^^holQg Icml  part  of  emotionsi  we  are  aware  of  them 
because  we  feel  something*  'mose  feelings  may  be  weak  or  strong, 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  long  luting  or  ihort-Uved.  Emotions  may  also 
be  olasslfied  as  psyohol^ioally  pleasurable  or  palnfuL  Normally,  we 
are  attracted  by  pleasujable  things  and  repelled  by  painful  things* 

Emotions  are  also  phydo^ittL  When  you  e3cperlenoe  a  strong  emotion, 
toere  are  changes  in  your  breathing,  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  glandu- 
lar secretions,  digestive  system,  fuid  blood  composition*  Ttiese  physio- 
logical changes  create  an  imbalance,  and,  as  your  system  seeks  to  re- 
store balance  or  relieve  tension,  you  are  motivated  to  take  some  action. 
Acting  on  your  emotions  will  cause  visible  changes  in  your  behavior. 
Hiese  changes  may  range  from  a  violent  display  of  temper  when  you 
feel  angry  to  laughter  when  you  feel  happy.  Our  emotions  help  deter- 
mine what  we  will  do  and  howf  tiiey  give  direction  to  our  behavior. 

Reactions  to  emotions  follow  this  sequencei 

•  awareness  of  the  emotlon^ousing  situation 

•  arousal  of  feelings  (love,  anger,  happiness) 

•  physiological  (organic)  reaction 
m  corrKponding  behavior 

How  do  we  know  whether  a  perion  is  emotionally  stable  or  unstable? 
First,  we  need  to  understand  that  stability  is  partly  a  matter  of  percep- 
tion. What  one  person  considers  stable,  may  be  perceived  as  unstable  by 
another!  there  are  not  clear  lines  between  what  is  considered  normal  or 
abnormaL  However,  m  emotional  display  which  seems  acceptable  and 
understandable  for  a  cltiien  may  be  inappropriate  for  a  police  officer* 
Officers  are  ejected  to  act  with  restraint p  ttieir  off icial  status 
demands  this  kind  of  conduct.  Thm  offioer  who  maintains  a  neutral 
apprbaeh  to  aU  TOnfUct  situations  is  acting  appropriately  even  though 
s(he)  may  seem  unemotional  to  the  public. 
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If  thert  is  no  exact  yardstick  for  measuring  emotional  stability  or  in- 
stability,  how  can  we  define  the  limits  of  behavior  for  a  poUoe  officer? 
We  must  rely  instead  on  experiance  and  human  history  to  determine  the 
most  acceptable  range  of  ^havlor  for  law  enforcement  officers. 

Emotionally  stable  behavior  in  these  terms  may  be  described  as: 

•  appropriate^  ei^reisive  for  the  situation 

•  reasonably  predictable 

•  oustomarUy  consistent 

•  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  occasion 

•  under  control,  without  unuiuaUy  volatile^  sudden,  or  erratic  reactions. 

Also,  such  emotionally  stable  behavior  need  not  ba  unresponsive  or 
expressionless.  We  simply  mean  that  behavior  which  is  appropriate  in 
Intensity  for  the  oireumstanees  does  not  include  erratic  or  unexplam- 
able  mood  changes, 

noblems  raii»d  by  poor  ot  maoe^table  attitt^K*  Let*s  b^in  our 
examination  of  the  pwt  attitudes  play  in  official  misconduct  by  stating 
that  law  enforcement  officers  have  as  much  ri^t  to  personal  attitudes 
as  you  or  I  have.  Problems  arise  when  the  officer  allows  personal  atti- 
tudes, beUefs,  or  values  to  Influence  official  decfaions.  Attitude  are 
combinations  of  feeUngs  and  knowledge  which  Influence  behavior.  They 
are  habits  of  mind  or  preex^ting  dispositions  that  causa  certain 
reactions.  Attitudes  are  learnedf  they  develop  as  a  result  of  our 
experiences.  When  our  attitudes  about  something  become  strong  enough 
to  Include  a  general  category,  we  have  developed  a  ^ejtjdioe. 

One  characteristic  of  attitudes  is  that  generaUy  they  are  not  neutral. 
Attitudes  cause  us  to  react  favorab^  or  unfavorably  toward  something. 
Even  so,  the  law  officer  must  strive  to  keep  personal  bias  from  influ- 
encing hm/hm  profe^ional  conduct. 

Baaoticm  to  tlvsate  and  ohall^^as,  Tlie  conflicts  officers  must  deal 
with  frequently  Involve  threats  and  challenges. 

A  fiveat  can  be  an  indication  of  some  impending  unplMsantness  or  an 
expression  of  intent  to  commit  harm.  A  dudl^^  is  perceived  as  a 
dare,  which  may  bring  physical  or  mental  harm  if  not  successfully 
resolved. 

Plying  a  threat  or  making  a  chaHenge  is  a  way  of  trying  to  gain  control 
over  another  person^  behavior.  Threats  and  challenges  may  be  real  and 
clearly  e^ressed,  or  they  may  be  ImpUed,  imagined,  or  bluffs.  In  order 
to  have  an  effect,  the  threat  or  challenge  must  seem  real  to  the  person 
it  IS  directed  toward.  Officers  must  be  prepared  to  react  appropriately 
to  expressions  of  aggressive  intent,  whether  real  or  bluff.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  must  also  be  aware  that  their  authority  can  be 
threatening  to  private  citizens.  A  private  clti^enfe  behavior  and  com- 
munication can  be  affected  when  s(he)  is  confronted  by  a  police  officer. 
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Fupther  on  In  this  unit  we  will  discuss  some  suggestions  for  handling 
thFeats  and  ohallenges« 

Bowljlmidl^  0ontEOte«  Not  aU  contaets  a  poliae  offieer  makes  duping 
his/Tier  workday  are  oonfUets,  but  poorly  handled  aontaats  can  beoome 
eonfliQts,  To  ensure  that  any  routine  eontaot  does  not  beoome  a  eon-- 
fliet,  tho  officer  must  have  these  three  eharaeteristiasi 

•  the  ability  to  ob^rve  aoourately 

m  the  ability  to  interpret  those  observations  realistically 
m  flexibility  In  choosing  actions  to  be  taken 

Since  no  two  situations  are  aUke,  fleKibillty  is  of  p*eater  value  than  the 
r^W  interpretation  of  rules*  A  flexible  officer  will  "size  up"  a  situation 
aeeurately  and  then  ohoof^e  an  approach  which  seems  most  appropriate 
to  the  cireumstanees, 

Tlie  skills  needed  for  handling  contacts  In  a  positive  and  successful  way 
mature  with  eKperience,  Now  let^s  discuss  some  specific  methods  for 
developing  those  skills. 


&van  Fteslbla  Ramedies 

We  have  examined  problems  involving  human  relations  in  law  enforce- 
ment^ the  principles  Involved,  and  some  of  the  causes.  Now,  lette 
es^lore  some  of  the  techniques  and  personal  characteristics  an  officer 
can  develop  to  Improve  the  quality  of  human  Interaction*  TTiese  seven 
remedies  are  as  follows: 

1*  CbmrvB  ttie  prof^Imal  coda.  *nie  police  officer  Is  a  profesiional 
employed  to  do  a  professional  job.  Professionalism  as  a  model  for 
conduct  will  provide  strength  for  an  officer  in  the  face  of  confUct, 
Officers  who  are  always  professional  in  conduct  and  bearing  earn  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  cUentSj  private  citizens,  and  peers.  As 
public  offloials,  officers  must  not  let  personal  feelings  affect  their 
pubUe  duties*  If  officers  conduct  themselves  at  aU  times  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  law  following  the  code  of  their  profession^  they 
will  have  few  problems  dealing  with  conflict  in  human  relationships, 

2,  Use  ^ydnl  siteFoba.  Conflict  will  frequently  create  hostilities  and 
frustrations  which  must  be  kept  under  control.  A  simple  way  to  dis- 
sipate these  pent-up  emotions  Is  by  transferring  them  Into  physical 
activity.  Physical  exercise  can  counter  the  emotional  pressure  to 
fightj  thus  "tricking"  ttie  body  Into  relaxing.  Working  out  in  the 
gym,  running,  or  Joining  in  team  sports  following  an  emotional  con- 
flict will  provide  an  outlet  for  feelings  of  hosUlity  and  frustration 
which  might  otherwise  explode  Into  unprofessional  conduct. 

3^         "flifrd  pmtj^  role.  Another  way  to  handle  conflicts  between 
groups  or  Individuals  is  to  play  the  "third  party"  role.  ITirough  the 
ages,  confllets  have  been  solved  by  reliance  on  a  neutral,  objective 
third  party.  The  third  party  function  also  operates  In  families  when 
one  or  both  parents  try  to  settle  family  conflicts*  In  our  courts  of 
law,  we  find  the  system  highly  developed  as  Juries  hear  evidence  and 
impartial  Judges  interpret  the  law* 
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To  be  adeept^le  to  both  opposing  groups  or  individuala,  offioers 
must  be  dtelntereited  and  objaotiva  in  their  resolution  of  the 
confUet,  Itiey  muit  be  pepoelved  as  individuals  with  nothing  to  gain, 
pegardleas  of  whioh  party  wins  tha  dispute.  Offioers  are  often 
expeoted  to  function  in  a  third  party  role  because  of- the  visual 
symbol  of  tedge  and  uniform,  but^  onoe  thfa  position  is  achieved,  it 
must  be  maintained.  Officers  cannot  allow  either  side  to  undercut 
this  third  party  role  and  must  not  be  drawn  into  the  conflict  by 
feelings  favoring  one  side  or  the  other* 

Tliey  must  act  with  strict  objectivity  and  fairness,  avoiding 
expression  of  Ukes  or  dlsUkes  which  might  Jeopardise  the  neutral 
role.  Even  when  dealing  with  a  single  individual,  the  officer  must 
remain  an  objective,  neuteal  third  party* 

4«  ftomote  and  mafntabi  nmtal  health.  We  learned  earlier  in  the  unit 
that  officers  should  understand  themselves  and  be  able  to  identify 
tiieir  own  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Ttiis  is  the  foundation  for 
mental  healtii.  Avoid  becoming  a  victim  of  your  own  emotions. 
Some  si^eitions  for  promoting  and  mamtaining  your  mental  and 
emotional  health  follow: 

•  You  have  to  adapt  yourself  to  the  basic  nature  of  your  Job, 

•  Behave  like  a  professional.  PeeUr^s  are  unavoidable  ^  but  your 
behavior  must  be  kept  under  control.  For  the  poUce  officePi  it  ii 
the  behavior  feelings  produce  that  counts  most. 

•  Emotional  behavior  considered  normal  and  expected  by  private 
citizens  is  often  inappropriate  and  Inexcusable  in  an  officer  of  the 
law*  Again,  behave  Uka  a  professional* 

•  Learn  to  control  your  emotions. 

m  Emotional  stabUlty  should  not  be  confused  with  unresponsive  cold- 
ness. Normally  appropriate^  human  expressions  of  feelings  are 
desirable,  but  excesses  should  be  avoided  under  any 
circumstances. 

•  Hie  majority  of  complaints  against  officers  involving  discourtesy 
and  police  brutality  result  from  situations  where  anger  is  encoun- 
tered* You  win  be  working  in  a  highly  emotional  cUmate.  Learn 
to  control  your  anger  md,  when  It  is  arousadi  do  not  permit 
yourself  to  be  trapped  Into  foolish  name  calling  or  violent  rage. 

m  Consider  the  psychological  state  of  the  private  citizen.  TOose 
who  attack  you  may  be  temporarily  out  of  control  because  of 
momentary  I  difficult  situations  i  may  be  harboring  a  deep^eated 
and  long-standing  hatred  for  police  i  may  be  psychotic  auid  not 
responsible  for  what  they  are  doingi  or  may  be  baiting  you 
intentionally, 

•  Find  ways  of  getting  away  from  the  stresses  of  the  job*  Develop 
outside  Interests  and  hobbles  and  participate  in  community  affairs 
or  church  activities*  Developmg  Interests  away  from  the  Job  can 
provide  needed  safety  valves. 
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5.  Keep  M  your  attitude.  Although  you  are  entitled  to  your 

own  opinions  and  attitudsi,  you  must  not  aUow  them  to  influenee 
your  offioial  decisions*  Cheek  attitudes  whieh  iurface  during 
professional  contaat  to  be  sure  they  are  objeative  and  neutraL 
Reeopii^e  and  understand  cultural  differenees  and  avoid  eKtremes  in 
attitudes  towards  national  and  ethnic  ^oups.  ^  aware  of  negative 
attitudes  and  prejudiees  and  work  to  overcome  them.  Never  aUow  a 
disUke  for  a  oUent  to  show,  or  your  contact  wiU  be  more  difficult 
and  ineffective* 

6*  Bu^T^  threats  and  etmn^^es*  Threats  to  law  enforcement 
officers  are  Insinuated  or  implied  more  than  they  are  acted  out. 
Tliere  m  grmeit  difference  in  an  implied  and  an  overt  threat  or 
challenge.  Following  are  some  suggestions  for  handling  such 
situations  I 

•  Whan  the  threat  or  challenge  seems  to  be  a  verbal  emotional 
release  where  the  person  is  letting  off  steam,"  let  the  person 
taUc.  Don^t  be  trapped  into  unprofessional  conductj  be  firmi  fair, 
and  just* 

0  When  you  cannot  teU  how  serious  a  threat  or  challenge  is,  buy 
time  to  size  up  the  situation  by  talking  to  the  person  and  asking 
questions. 

m  When  the  threat  or  challenge  seems  Intended  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  the  best  defense  Is  to  strictly  foUow  professional 
standards* 

m  When  the  threat  or  challenge  is  real,  your  reaction  should  be 
immediate  and  decisive. 

7*  Fraotloe  coiffte^*  Courtesy  comes  at  the  end  of  this  list  of 

remedies,  but  it  is  probably  the  off icer^s  most  important  technique 
in  day-to-day  human  relationships.  Some  general  rules  for  courteous 
behavior  by  the  professional  law  enforcement  officer  foUows 


CQUrt^us  Bdiavlor 

Gfflaral  Rula 


•  Be  courteous  in  dealing  with  all  individuals. 

•  Remove  headgear  when  entering  court,  a  place  of  worship,  a  resid-^ 
ence,  m  elevator,  and  any  place  indoors  such  as  an  informal  visit  to 
schools,  meetings,  or  receptions. 

•  Open  official  contacts  with  "please"  and  close  with  "thank  you." 

•  When  a  question  is  addressed  to  two  or  more  officers  in  a  group,  the 
senior  or  superior  officer  should  answer,  imless  he  indicates  another. 

•  Do  not  monopolize  any  conversationi  permit  others  to  speak  freely. 

•  When  engaging  In  conversations  with  the  public,  be  guided  by  the 
folio  wing  rules  of  conduct: 
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—  If  angry,  ealm  yourself  down  btfore  eng^ing  in  conversation  with 
a  eltiien, 

—  Be  aourteoui  at  aU  times  to  citiiens.. 

—  When  you  are  insulted  by  a  eitizen,  overlook  it* 

—  Do  not  express  your  perional  views  on  eontroversial  topies  when 
on  duty* 

—  Be  understanding  of  the  citizen's  point  of  view* 

—  Never  raise  yDur  voiee  during  a  eonversation  with  a  aiti^en, 

•  l£  anyone  helps  you  in  any  manner,  for  example,  when  an  Informant 
furnishes  information,  respond  appropriately.  Make  a  speeial  effort 
to  talk  with  and  thank  the  person,  or,  if  appropriate,  write  a  letter. 

•  Show  respeet  and  eourtesy  to  elderly  peoplef  treat  them  with  extra 
consideration. 

m  Address  members  of  the  clergy  by  proper  title,  i.e..  Father, 
Reverend,  Pastor,  Brother,  etc* 

•  ^  firm  and  courteous  in  dealing  with  the  publle,  without  being  overly 
humble*  Never  feel  you  must  apologize  for  being  an  officer--be  proud 
of  your  profession, 

•  Never  treat  a  question  as  stupid  or  silly.  Answer  eourteously  or  try 
to  get  the  answer  If  you  don't  know  it* 

•  Always  stop,  smile,  &n6  speak  to  youngsters. 

•  Obey  rules  of  the  road  when  you  drive  and  park. 

•  When  serving  as  eseort  for  ranking  offieiato  or  other  dignitaries,  your 
dress  should  be  Immaeulate  and  your  bearing  military  at  all  times* 

Itm  Salute 

•  When  the  fla^  is  passii^  or  the  national  gmthem  Is  being  played, 
mounted  officers  in  uniform  dismount,  come  to  attention,  and  salute 
facing  the  flag  or  music* 

•  Officers  in  uniform  and  armed  render  the  right  hand  military  Mlute. 

•  Officers  in  civilian  dress  take  the  headdress  in  the  right  hand  and  hold 
It  over  the  left  breast. 

•  While  rendering  either  of  the  two  salutes,  stand  at  attention,  with 
left  hand  down  alongside  seam  of  trousers  and  heels  together. 

•  Dm-lng  Inclement  weather,  headgear  may  be  held  direatly  above  the 
head, 
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&  When  the  flag  apppoaohes  in  a  parade,  aU  perions  within  sight  face 
the  flag  imtil  it  passes  in  peviiiw,  Tliis  proper  salute  is  rendered  when 
thm  flag  is  30  feet  away  and  held  until  tiie  flag  has  passed. 

m  When  the  national  anthem  is  played  where  the  fl^  is  present^  render 
the  proper  salute  to  the  flag  and  hold  until  the  anthem  is  finished, 

m  When  retreat  is  sounded  on  a  military  reiervation,  any  officer 
attendit^,  offiolaUy  or  otherwise,  venders  the  proper  ^ute* 


•  Stand  at  attention  with  head  uncovered  and  hold  headdress  over  left 
breast  while  ci^ket  is  being  moved ^  including  as  it  is  lowered  into  the 
pave* 

0  Uniformed  officers  serving  as  active  paUbearers  keep  heads  covered 
while  carrying  ttie  casket. 

m  An  officer  assigned  to  traffic  control^  if  conditions  permit,  stands  at 
attention  and  salutes  with  cap  over  left  breast  while  hearse  and 
family  are  passing. 

•  If  an  escort  terminates  at  entrance  to  cemetery ,  the  escorting 
officers  stand  with  cap  over  left  breast  at  attention  facing  each  other 
on  each  side  of  entrance  until  procession  has  entered^ 

•  If  a  law  enforcement  oar  meets  a  funeral  procession  and  conditions 
permiti  the  driver  should  stop  off  the  roadway  and  all  occupants 
should  remove  their  headgew  until  the  procession  has  passed. 


Tel^hma  murt^y 

•  Answer  the  telephone  promptly. 

•  Identify  your  department  and  name,  i.e.,  "^ytown  Police 
Department,  Patrolman  Jones  speaking." 

•  ^eak  naturaUy  auid  In  a  friendly  manner. 

•  If  you  cannot  render  the  required  service,  switch  the  call  to  someone 
who  can. 

•  Do  not  keep  the  caller  waiting  for  long  periods  of  time.  Call  back  if 
necessary. 

•  Return  aU  cal]^, 

m  Have  paper  and  pen  ready  to  record  important  facts  and  information, 

•  When  you  make  a  call,  plan  in  advance  what  you  want  and  have 
records  and  facts  ready. 
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Court^^  to  touriite 

•  TOs  Impreisfon  you  give  tourists  may  be  the  only  oontact  they  have 
with  your  eity.  Consider  yourself  a  "roving  amDassador."  Smile  iind 
show  a  sincere  Interest  In  assisting  travelers.  Be  friendly*  Be  brief* 
When  giving  Instruetionsi  do  the  followlngi 

—  tadleate  turns  by  right  and  left,  not  north  and  south* 
=  Refer  to  traffic  signal  UghtSj  not  street  Uf hts. 

—  Do  not  give  more  than  three  direetionsi  advise  them  to  ask  fi^ther 
at  that  j^int. 

=  If  you  feel  that  your  instruetlons  are  not  understoodj  ask  if  you 
should  repeat  them, 

—  If  you  feel  more  time  is  needed|  ask  ttie  driver  to  puU  over  to  the 
ourb, 

•  You  should  be  able  to  provide  information  about  your  city.  If  you  do 
not  know  your  city  and  oounty,  learn  about  them, 

^  Make  visitors  feel  at  ease  and  welcome* 


CouFt^^  to  f enow  officers 

e  Being  courteous  to  your  fellow  officers  inoreases  your  faith  and  eon- 
fidence  In  each  other ^  adds  dignity  to  the  profession,  and  oreates  high 
morale*  You  will  dlseover  that  courtesy  Is  contagious. 


CwQPt^y  at  special  events  such  as  ^rad^p  ^mts  events,  ate. 
9  Well-Informed,  courteous  responses  to  queries  pay  big  dividends. 
•  An  offlcer^s  positive  attitude  wlU  promote  a  friendly  atmosphere* 


Itaf  flc  court^^ 

•  "May  I  see  (or  check)  your  driver^  Ucense,  please,"  not  "Where  in  the 
heU  are  you  going?" 

•  "Mr*  Jones,  you  were  exceeding  the  speed  Umlt,  and  I  must  give  you  a 
traffic  (or  warning)  ticket,"  not  "Where's  the  fire?" 

•  TJm  standard  arm  and  hand  sipiab  when  directing  traffic,  not  verbal 
abuse. 

•  U  your  Initial  approach  is  not  courteous  under  aU  conditions,  you 
deserve  to  be  treated  rudely  as  well* 

•  Do  not  argue.  Tliere  is  no  excuse  for  arming. 

•  Drive  eourteoufly* 
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•  feaoma  genulntly  intepested  in  othap  people, 

•  Smils*  It  costs  nothmg  and  means  a  lot, 

•  Remember  that  a  papson^s  name,  to  him  op  her,  is  the  most  important 
sound  in  any  land.  Listen  to  the  namei  if  there  is  any  doubt,  ask  how 
it  Is  silled,  Uie  the  name  ieveral  times  during  the  aonversatlon. 
Write  the  name  down,  look  at  it,  then  disoard  It. 

•  Be  a  good  Ustener  and  eneoupage  otheps  to  talk  about  themselves. 
You  don't  learn  anytting  when  you  ape  talking. 

^  We  learn  most  by  Usteninf . 

—  People  interested  only  In  themselves  are  hopelessly  ipiorant,  no 
matter  how  educated  they  may  be. 

—  M^e  the  other  person  feel  Im^rtant,  mA  be  sincere,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  once  said,  "Every  man  I  meet  is  In  some  way 
supepior  In  that  I  can  learn  something  of  him."  J£  you  know 
someone  who  condemns  law  enforcement,  make  it  a  point  to  ask 
about  his/her  business.  Job,  interests.  Remember,  if  you  talk  to 
people  about  themselves,  they  wIU  listen  for  hours. 


Smple  meth^te  of  pmsuamM 

m  The  only  way  to  win  an  argument  is  to  avoid  It. 

—  "A  man  convtoiced  against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion  stiU." 

=  ThB  less  you  say,  the  less  your  eUent  can  say  you  said  when  you  go 
to  court. 

•  aiow  respect  for  the  other  person^  opinion.  Never  teU  anyone  s(he) 
is  wro^.  Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you  can,  but  don't  teU  them 
you  are. 

•  If  you  are  wrong,  admit  It  quickly. 

•  Let  the  other  person  do  most  of  the  talking. 

•  Let  the  other  person  claim  the  idea  under  consideration. 

•  Try  honestly  to  see  things  from  the  other  person^  point  of  view.  Try 
to  develop  empaOv,  the  ability  to  "pick  up"  how  otheps  are  feeling. 

Two  paragraphs  from  J,  Edgar  Hoover  are  quoted  here  as  a  final  word 
about  courtesy  In  law  enforoementi 
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"Any  poUee  offlaer  who  laoks  eourtesy  toward  his  fellow  man  and 
towards  the  citizens  who  pay  hfa  satoy  might  drag  the  entire  depart- 
ment down  to  his  level  in  the  eyes  of  the  eftlzenry.  It  Is  my  personal 
opmion  that,  mile^  a  poUoe  offioer  Is  endowed  with  the  peat  a^et 
known  as  oourtesyi  he  is  a  failure*  When  we  think  of  the  great  men  of 
our  times,  we  thmk  of  courtesy.  It  is  an  outstanding  trait  of  men," 

^Thm  eltlzens  of  our  respective  eommunltles  deserve  eourteous  treat-^ 
ment  and,  imless  they  receive  it  from  offioers  of  the  law,  they  will  look 
upon  every  man  who  wears  a  badge  as  a  bully  who  glories  in  this  author- 
ity. If,  however,  in  our  dally  lives,  we  praetloe  courtesy  towards  all 
with  whom  we  come  in  oontaet,  we  shall  earn  all  citizens*  respect  and 
thereby  buUd  a  greater  profession," 


SimmaFy 

Our  government  is  based  on  the  principle  of  government  by  and  for  the 
people,  and  our  oon^titution  provides  safeguards  for  an  individuail^s  free-^ 
dom  through  equal  protection  under  the  law.  Law  enforeem^nt  officers 
must  understand  that  their  powers  originate  in  the  Constitution  and  that 
they  must  accept  the  limits  of  those  powers,  fiidlvldual  freedom  must 
be  r^pected  regardless  of  temptation  to  do  otherwise. 

Most  law  enforcement  off leei^  are  well-adjusted  men  and  women  who 
know  and  understand  themselves,  general  human  behavior,  and  the  con- 
text of  the  laws  they  are  enforcing.  However,  for  a  few  individuals, 
confliets  may  cause  problems  involving  official  oonduct. 

Conflicts  may  be  interpersonal  or  Intergroup,  intrapersonal  or  intra-- 
group.  ConfUct  assumes  opposition  between  individuals  or  ^oups  but 
may  also  represent  a  struggle  far  bb  weU  as  ^aint  a  person,  thing,  or 
idea.  ConfUats  b^in  with  feeUngi  of  opposition  which  are  then  dis- 
played as  aotlons.  And  confflet  cannot  exist  unle^  there  is  a  target  for 
these  displayed  feelings,  iomeone  who  is  in  a  position  to  suffer  from  the 
attack  and  respond  to  it. 

Problems  in  handling  conflicts  In  human  relations  are  frequently  caused 
by  a  lack  of  emotional  stability,  negative  attitudes,  poorly  handled  con-- 
tacts,  and  threats  and  challenges  which  may  occur  between  the  poUce 
and  their  oUents  and  citizens. 

Emotional  stability  is  a  matter  of  perception,  for  there  are  not  clear 
Unm  between  what  Is  considered  normal  and  abnormal.  An  offiow  who 
Is  emotionally  stable  displays  behavior  which  Is  appropriate  for  the 
sltuatloni  behavior  which  is  reasonably  predictable  and  consistenti  and 
behavior  which  is  controlled  and  unarratlc. 

Attitudes  are  preeKisting  habits  of  mind  that  cause  certain  reactions  to 
people,  thuigs,  or  ideas.  When  attitudes  are  broadened  to  include  other 
similar  objects  or  ideas,  they  become  prejudices.  Attitudes  are 
generally  not  neutrali  ttey  result  in  favorable  or  unfavorable  reactions. 
Law  enforcement  officers  must  always  react  as  profesiionals  not  easily 
influenced  by  personal  attitudes, 
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Human  rtlationships  between  law  enforcement  offleeri  and  oiti^ens  are 
als©  affected  by  threats  and  challenges  which  may  orif mate  from  either 
part^ .  T^e  nature  and  authority  of  the  officer^  Job  ie  intimidatinf  to 
iome  people  who  may  see  it  ai  a  threat.  The  thr#at  or  challenga  im  used 
ai  a  meani  to  gain  control  of  a  situation  and  may  be  impU^p  Imagined^ 
or  a  bluff. 

To  prevent  such  confllotij  the  officer  must  be  able  to  ob^rve  accurate- 
ly, interpret  the  observations  realistically^  and  be  flexible  in  choosing  a 
course  of  action. 

Law  enforcement  officers  can  learn  techniques  and  develop  personal 
characteristics  for  handUng  human  relations  in  positive  ways.  TTiese 
seven  methods  include  i 

•  reUance  on  the  professional  code  of  Mnduct 

m  workii^  out  Job  stress  through  physical  exercise 

•  playi^  the  objective  and  neutral  third  party  role 

•  promoting  and  maintaini^  mental  and  emotional  health 

•  keeping  check  on  personal  md  professional  attitudes 

•  understanding  the  workings  of  threats  and  challenges 

e  practicing  courtesy  in  an  Interactions  with  fellow  human  beings. 


Now  ramplete  the  review  ^lesti^s  b^lnnii^  on  ttis  next  p^e. 
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Bavtew  QumUoi^  (IV:  A) 


YlfftB  your  amwera  on  a  Mp^^ta  sheet  of  pepw« 

1,  Biterpersonal  oonfliat  means i  (Choose  aU  correet  answers,) 

a.  oonfliet  between  groups  of  people, 

b.  oonfUet  withm  a  group  of  people, 

c.  oDnfllct  between  people. 
d»  oonfUet  witiiln  a  person^ 

2,  Whioh  of  the  foUowing  deserlbai  eonfUots?  (Choose  all  oorreot 
answers,) 

a*  We  display  feelings  of  opposition  through  aetions  toward  some-- 

one  or  somettii^, 
b.  Conflicts  are  only  struggles  against  someone  or  something, 
o.  Conflicts  b^in  with  feelings  of  opposition. 

d.  The  target  of  an  aotlon  is  aware  of  and  in  a  position  to  suffer 
from  the  aetion, 

3,  Equal  proteotlon  as  set  tovth  m  the  Constitution  meanss  (Choose 
an  eorreot  answers.) 

a.  arrest  only  according  to  autiiorlty  given. 

b,  protection  r^ardless  of  race. 

o.  use  of  maximum  force  at  all  costs, 
d.  arbitrary  power  over  the  individual. 

4,  The  basic  prmeiples  of  law  enforcement  originate  ini 

a.  department  rules  and  regulations. 

b.  state  laws. 

c.  local  laws, 

d.  the  Constitution. 

5,  List  the  four  oauMs  of  poor  human  relations  which  were  discussed 
in  this  section, 

6,  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  true  of  emotions? 

a.  Emotions  have  psychol^ical  and  physlolof  leal  components, 

b*  Emotions  have  no  effect  on  the  way  we  behave. 

e.  Emotions  eicpress  on^  pleasureable  feeUr^s. 
d.  Emotions  are  complete^  In  the  mind. 

7,  List  the  flve  eharacterlstlos  of  emotionally  stable  behavior. 
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8.  Attitudes  may  be  described  asi  (Choose  aU  coppect  answers*) 

a,  eonstantly  ehanging, 

b,  habits  of  mind, 

c.  stored  away  tendenoies  to  aet. 
d*  mind  sets  with  whioh  we  are  born* 

9,  Tlireats  and  ehallengesi  (Choose  aU  oorreat  answera,) 

a*  are  an  attempt  to  gain  superiority  or  control  over  another, 

b.  are  always  clearly  expressed, 

Q,  are  interchangeable  terms, 

d.  must  be  perceived  as  such  In  order  to  be  affeotive. 

10,  List  the  ttiraa  characteristics  an  offieer  should  have  for  handling 
citisen  contacts  In  a  positive  way, 

^  q^mttom  11-19,  based  on  ttie  seven  remedira  far  Im^ving  human 
Klati^  and  ttie  rul^  for  ei^aging  In  amve^tlom  with  the  ^Allo, 
^laat  ttm  bmt  ptoa^  to  mmplete  ttie  statement. 

11,  Officer  Jones  has  handled  several  cases  during  her  shift  which  have 
created  extreme  hostilities  and  frustrations.  At  the  end  of  her 
shifti  it  would  be  best  for  Officer  Jones  to: 

a.  stay  at  work  until  her  emotions  are  under  control, 

b.  pick  a  fight  with  another  officer. 

c.  go  to  the  gym  and  work  out. 

d.  go  home  and  talk  with  her  family  about  the  problems, 

12,  An  officer  pursued  and  stopped  a  driver  who  had  run  a  red  Ught  at  a 
dangerous  intersection.  He  found  that  the  driver  was  Intoxicated 
and  was  a  former  friend  and  classmate.  The  officer  shouldi 

a.  give  the  driver  a  warning  ticket. 

b.  follow  the  professional  code  for  an  officer. 

c.  Just  talk  to  his  friend, 

d.  take  his  friend  home  and  sober  him  up. 

13,  The  third  party  role  means  that  an  officer  maintains  a  position 
which  I 

a,  favors  a  third  party. 

b.  is  subjective  and  preferential, 

c,  allows  three  choices. 

d.  is  objective  and  neutral. 

14,  In  general,  a  police  officer  dealing  with  teenagers  should: 

a,  establish  two-way  oommunleation  with  them. 

b,  Insist  that  s(he)  can  solve  their  problems. 

c,  force  them  to  respect  the  law. 

d,  avoid  face-to-face  contactp 
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15,  Oooasionally,  a  poUae  officer  may  be  pequired  to  deal  with  a 

mentally  disturbed  person,  Bi  suoh  a  iituation,  the  offieer  should, 
as  a  mlei 

a.  toy  not  to  frighten  or  exelte  the  perion, 

b,  take  no  aotlon  unless  a  doetor  is  present, 
c*  avoid  speaking  to  the  person. 

d.  oonsider  the  person  harmless, 

IS.  A  poUce  cffioer  is  asked  to  talk  to  a  neighborhood  group  about  the 
use  of  foree  in  making  arrests*  One  person  in  the  meeting  says, 
"Tfte  trouble  with  you  pl^  is  that  you  always  want  to  beat  a  man^s 
brains  out."  The  poUce  officer  should  sayi 

a.  "With  most  criminals  you  must  um  foroe." 

b*  "Some  people  may  ttiink  thati  but  that%  not  the  way  it  is." 

0.  "Only  idiots  call  us  pigs," 

d,  "I  won*t  talk  with  people  who  hate  the  poUoe." 

17*  Polloe  of  fleers  are  assigned  to  duty  at  a  sohool  where  parents  are 
ploketing  to  get  the  prinelpal  removed.  When  the  poUce  aooom- 
pany  the  prinelpal  as  he  leaves  the  buUding ,  some  of  the  parents 
scream  Insults  at  the  poUoe  and  yellp  "Well  get  him  tomorrow," 
TTie  bast  course  of  action  for  the  police  to  take  is  toi 

a.  give  summonses  to  the  leaders  of  the  pickets  for  threatening 
the  principal, 

b.  warn  them  that  picketing  will  be  forbidden  if  the  insults  con- 
tinue. 

c.  ignore  the  insults  but  watch  out  for  any  violent  actions. 

d.  arrest  the  leaders  of  the  pickets  to  make  an  example  of  them, 

18.  After  breaking  up  a  fight  at  a  partyj  two  poUce  officers  find  it 
necessary  to  arrest  a  man.  While  taking  him  to  their  patrol  car^ 
they  And  that  a  small  ^owd  has  gathered  on  the  street.  The 
people  In  the  crowd  are  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  man^  and  they 
demand  angrily  ttat  he  be  set  free.  Thm  first  action  that  the 
officers  should  take  is  to: 

a.  draw  their  guns  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

b,  offer  to  go  back  Inside  and  discuss  the  matter  witti  the  leaders 
of  the  crowd,  * 

e.  threaten  the  crowd  with  arrest  If  anyone  tries  to  get  in  their 
way, 

d.  tell  them  the  man  Is  under  arrest  and  let  them  know  where  he  Is 
being  taken. 
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19,  While  assigned  to  a  post  new  a  movie  theater,  a  police  offieer 
obii*Fves  that  an  elderly  woman  attemptinf  to  Isava  the  theater  Is 
finding  it  diff ieult  to  pass  through  a  large  erowd  of  teenagers  who 
are  waiting  to  buy  admission  tiokets.  Under  these  oirQumstanoes, 
the  best  oourse  of  aetion  for  the  officer  to  take  ffl^  Is  toi 

a*  escort  the  woman  through  the  crowd  and  direot  the  youths  to 
form  a  line  to  make  room  for  departing  patrons, 

bt  inform  the  theater  manager  of  the  condition  and  request  that 
the  theater  manager  assi^  an  usher  outside  the  theater  to 
maintain  order* 

c.  ipiore  the  ineidenti  since  the  woman  has  not  asked  for  assis- 
tance, 

d.  direct  the  cashier  of  the  theater  to  stop  selling  tickets  until 
order  has  been  restored, 

Amw&  9iratlcHis  20  and  21  sola]^  m  ttie  bads  of  the  infwmatian  oalow. 

When  engaging  in  conversations  with  the  public^  police  officers  should 
be  guided  by  toe  foUowing  rules  of  conducti 

#  If  angryj  calm  yourself  down  before  engaging  in  conversation  with  a 
citizen* 

•  Be  courteous  at  all  times  to  citizens, 

m    When  you  are  insulted  by  a  citizeni  overlook  it. 

m    Do  not  express  your  personal  views  on  controversial  topics  when  on 
duty, 

#  Be  understanding  of  the  citizen^  point  of  view. 

•  Never  raise  your  voice  during  a  conversation  with  a  citizen, 

20.  A  police  officer  strongly  believes  that  there  is  no  gawline  shortage 
of  any  consequence  and  that  the  high  price  of  gasoline  is  the 
responsibUty  of  tiie  gas  station  owners.  While  he  is  walking  patrol 
he  encounters  a  gasoline  station  owner  who  complains  that  every- 
one is  holding  the  owners  responsible  for  the  high  price  of  gasoline 
while  the  blame  should  be  put  on  the  large  oU  companies.  An 
appropriate  reply  on  the  part  of  the  police  officer  should  be  to  teU 
the  owner  that: 

a.  the  gas  station  owners  are  responsible  for  the  high  price  of 
gasoline. 

b.  many  people  may  agree  with  the  owner. 

c.  he  is  making  a  lot  of  money  and  should  not  complain. 

d.  the  large  oil  companies  and  their  practices  are  responsible  for 
the  high  price  of  gasoline. 
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21.  A  police  offioeFi  driving  a  radio  ear  down  a  narrow  one-way  street, 
observes  a  van  approaohinf  him  in  the  wrong  direotlon,  '^e  driver 
of  the  van  drives  up  onto  the  sidewalk  and  stopsi  narrowly  mlsair^ 
tiie  radio  ear.  Laughter  is  eomii^  from  the  back  of  the  van.  The 
officer  is  upiet  and  ai^y.  Tlie  driver  of  the  van  laufhii^ly  shouts 
to  the  police  officer,  "Man,  what^  happenir^?"  In  this  Iratance,  it 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  the  officer  toi 

a.  shout,  "You  almost  klll^  me!" 

b.  oalm  down  and  say  to  the  driver,  "You  were  going  the  wrong 
way  on  a  one-way  street," 

c.  shout  at  the  driver,  "M  get  you  good  now!" 

d.  oalm  down  €md  say,  "Hey  you,  how  many  drinks  have  you  had?" 


Ctm^  youyr  umr en  witti  ttie  co^eot  on^  ^ovl^^  In  aj^wer 
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Block  rVi  Community  Relations 
Unit  Bi  Grims  ftevention 

Seation  li  Itevel^  ud  M^i^e  immunity  Crime  K^i/inti^  ftograms 


Mk  jcm  iKtouetor  tw  ttie  pratot  f w  tiiis  watlm  iWt  W).  After  you 
mmplete  Oie  pret^tp  ^uf  intmotor  will  Irt  you  loiow  whether  to  itudy 
mm  sacUm,  to  sl^  some  part  of  it,  »  to  take  ttia  Mstt^t. 
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HilB  unit  contains  two  palated  seations*  fii  Seetion  1,  you  wiU  be  intro- 
duced to  three  main  volimteer  community  orima  prevention  programs* 
You  wiU  also  find  out  how  you  can  provide  leadership  to  mobilize  a 
nai^iborhood  or  school  erlma  praventlon  program*  Finally^  in  Seetion  2, 
you  wiU  Isarn  how  to  implement  and  maintain  volunteer  community 
afforts  and  pubUc  poUoy  to  an  anvironment  planned  for  crime  preven- 
tion* In  fact,  there  are  many  thln^  you  can  do  to  your  residenoa^  busl- 
naas,  wid  property  to  dacreasa  the  chanoas  of  braak-ln.  These  are  also 
discussed  In  Section  2  of  this  unit* 

devious  blocks  in  this  eoursa  have  provided  an  overview  of  what  the 
law  anforeement,  correotions,  and  court  systams  do  after  a  crima, 
amergancy,  or  disaster  has  occurred*  Unit  B  covers  lAmt  mn  be  done  to 
^evant  wimm, 

Seetion  1  of  this  unit  covers  the  two  main  crime  prevention  organiza- 
tions known  as  Youth  Crime  Watch  and  Naighborhood/Apartment 
Watch*  ^cifio  staps  are  given  for  implementing  and  maintaining  each 
prop'am,  with  an  applanation  of  the  law  enforcement  officer^  role  In 
their  development,  Di  addition,  Nei^borhood/Apartmant  Watch  offers 
the  special  services  of  Block  Watch,  Oparation  Idantlfloation,  Citizens 
Radio  Mobile  Patrol,  Home  ^eurity  Dispeotion,  and  Crime  ftevention 
Advisory  Committaa*  You  will  learn  the  specific  organization  and  pro- 
oeduras  of  each  activity  and  develop  ways  for  Initiating  these  programs 
into  your  own  community  or  school. 
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Upon  completion  of  t&iis  ieotion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowinf 
on  ft  written  testi 

1.  Identify  the  tw^  3Tiain  community  epime  prevention  proframs, 

2*  Ssquentlally  Ust  ^Oie  steps  a  oitizen  takes  to  Implement  Youth 
Crime  Watch. 

3,  Sequentially  Ust  mhe  five  stepi  for  implammav  Neighborhood/ 
Apartment  Watcha^ 

4,  Identify  the  row  ^aw  enforcement  agencies  should  take  in  commu- 
nity crime  prev^^imtlon  pro-ams. 

5,  Identify  the  flv#  steps  for  mamtaM^  Naif hborhood/ Apartment 
Watch, 

6,  Identify  the  beni^its  of  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch, 

7,  Identify  the  bantK^lta  of  Youth  Crime  Watch. 

8,  Identify  the  ban^dts  of  Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol. 

9,  Identify  the  banedts  and  procedures  of  a  home  security  inspection, 

10,  Identify  the  beneClts  and  procedures  of  Operation  Identification, 

11,  Identify  the  ben^nts  of  a  crime  prevention  advisory  committee. 
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IVs  B-1  Develop  anM  Manage  Communtty  CFlme  Prevent^^^ 


D^elop  MkA  Manage  Gomtnuni^  Oime  Prevt^itlm  Fngmum 


UAan  apartment  living  oftinbreedi  apattv  ivH^ioh  contfibutei  to  th^ 
donditions  In  whioh  orlme  ooourip  When  erirrJe^    mareaseSy  peopl#  often 
turn  inward  beeause  thsy  niay  be  afraid  of  wtite^t  Is  happeninf  outald^ 
their  own  apartment  units.  People  are  naturainy  territorial  creatures. 
When  they  five  in  private  homii,  surrounded        their  own  yards  and 
feneei,  it  is  natural  for  them  io  feel  proteetlv^s  about  Uieir  property. 
These  territorial  i^tinets  are  sroded  by  an  Irn^^^rional  living  environ^ 
ment  In  which  people  ignore  what  is  happening    outside  their  own  resH 
denees*  Sinee  crime  Is  larptyan  activity  of  o^pportunltyp  It  will  floufiali 
when  it  Is  ignored.  We  wilidtaeuss  In  greater  ^3atail  this  relationship 
between  the  phyilaal  environment  Md  orlme  Ira  Section  2, 

Even  In  suburban  environmintSp  the  increaslr^liy  mobile,  transient 
nature  of  our  soolety  diiGouraies  people  froni  ^getting  to  know  their 
neighbors.  When  people  ignm  suipioioui  aetiv^itles  going  on  in  thei^ 
community,  It  encourages  crime. 

We  can^t  turn  back  the  cloak  to  a  safer,  less  ur^&an  way  of  life.  We  oan^t 
always  control  where  we  live  or  how  often  we  CTiove,  However,  we  ne^d 
not  accept  crime  as  a  part  of  our  Ufa.       orgaoiizing  members  of  the 
school  and  community  into  srime  prevention  pi^ograms,  people  can 
decrease  the  conditions  that  make  crime  Uk^Jy    to  occur* 

Aime  FMventtcm  Ftograms 

Two  major  crime  prevention  programs  have  ma-^erials  available  to  hejp 
you  get  a  program  started  In  your  community^     They  are  Youth  Crime 
Watch  and  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch i  sa^s  Table  1  for  a  Ust  of 
their  services.  Your  instruotor  m^y  give  you  be^ochures  for  some  of 
these  programs. 


7outii  Crime  Wat^ 

^e  target  population  for  this  program  Is  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students.  The  purpose  ii  to  learn  the  itesps  one  can  take  to  low^r 
the  incidence  of  crime  and  to  organise  crime  prevention  services  which 
are  more  effective  than  Individual  efforts,    Ma_ny  activities  of  Youth 
Crime  Watch  are  different  from  those  of  other  •  crime  prevention  pro^ 
grams*  Neighbophood/Apartmerit  Watch  is  com^posed  primarily  of  neighs 
bors  who  provide  each  other  mutual  protection  ^by  watching  one 
another^s  residences*  Since  mimbers  of  Youth  CCrime  Watch  do  not 
necessarily  live  in  the  same  niighborhood  and  a»e  not  heads  of  houses 
holds,  Block  Wateh  and  property  marking  would    not  normally  be  among 
tiielr  activities.  Like  other  crime  prevention  ort^anizations,  Youth 


vattiyi  lack  of  feeUnff  or  emotion i  lack  of  interest  or  concern, 
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Otk%  PnvintlQa  ftopgu  i^t  Fopubtin  Aativitf 


1,  Youth  Crime  Watch 


Sahoolstudgntl 


Form  a  nitwork  within  a 
sohool  to  put  pi§F  preyure 
on  studin^  to  iVQid  and 
riport  crinie 


2.  Niighl 
Wateh 


mint  R^idintilnacom-  Formanit 

munity  gr  apartment  apaf  tment  eomplix  or  a 
IX  commiDiity  to  wateh  one 

anothip^  Fisidencii  and 
eosrdinate  other  neidad 
mtnm 
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1) 


1)  Cfiatis  sehool 
pridi 

Riinforeei  non- 
criminal behavior 
through  pier 
preiiura 

3)  Lowers  sohool 
arime 

4)  Criatii  a  boiid 
with  law  inforee- 
ment  offioirs 


1)  Provide  ludirshlp 
beginning 

2)  tanta^initJU^iil 
demonstrationi 

3)  &ovidinonthriit?i\i 

CO 


1)  Eneoufigis  neigh- 
borhood QOheiiVi- 
mm 

2)  Providis  iiourity 
for  unattended 
riiidinQei 

3)  Provides  erime  de- 
terrents for  the 


Provide  leadership 
establtehment  anq% 
needed  for  !naint|(%i 
of  the  progfiin 
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ftifet  ^topilation  Activity 


k  Watch 


Memberte  of  rasi= 
dentin  community 


ation  Identinci' 
[proptrty  marking) 


AH  intgftestad 


Bm  RadlD 
la  Patrol 


People  Ah  Class 
D  oitteen^  band 


E^rave  or  photopaph 
valuablei  with  drivapfe 
Ueanse  numberi  plaoe 
decals  on  windows  to  warn 
intrudars 


Patrol  nii^borhoodi  and 
report  obstrvations  to 
law  enfopeement  aganQy 


Boli  of  law 


10-15  nei^bors  provide 
mutual  prottation  against 
burglary  and  report  suspl- 
oious  activities  to  law 
enforeement  ageneies 


at  10  mt 

2)  P^rlaiuipitflfcious 
a^^tiviia  to 

3)  Devilopi  bofida  s 

anfl  !i^liteoph^>^da 

4)  prOvltoknov/I^dgt 


I) 
2) 

3) 


1)  Provides  laadership 
at  b^inning  and 

as  needed  for 
maintenance 

2)  Improves  numbtr  of 
erimes  reported  to 
law  enforeemont 
agency 


-SI  d^t^to^ 
to  bf  (siind  tnO^m^B 

if 

^e^mm  vaiUft«  of 
thi^f 


1)  Provides  anlstance 
after  itemCs)  are 
reported  stolen 

2)  ftovides  engraving 
instrunient  upon 
request 


Patrol  Mmml 
beyond  \0n 
Pontbli  to 
offloi^lai^enfQtdi- 
mant^tad 


Reporti  observations  of 
possible  eriminal  activity 
to  law  enforeement 
agency 
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Bole  of 

■ftrgitPoputatiai     MMif  Baaflts  Merciinat  Ap^ 


4.  Home  Security  AUryidenti         Iiw  inforeimint  officer  Rasldant  takis  letion  Impedte  home,  fills 

and  risidsnt  inspset  to  daersaie  ehancei  out  lurvey,  and  db- 

homij  rsaord  wsitais  of  biing  i  vietim  of  cussis  fieemminditions 

and  reeomminditions  on  crims  with  riiidint 
surviy  and  diseusi  thim 


5,  CrimiPriVintion        Any  niiiliborhood     Provide  idviei  to  niigh-  Provldssasptsmatie  Pfovidisiupptis 

Advisory  Committee      that  tont    _        borhoods  that  want  to  ehannel  for  introduc-     niided  to  providi 

organlzidicrime     b^in  eommunity  crime  in^  eommunity  erimi      informition  to 

pvintion  propim    privintion  propimsi  prevention  propms  resident 

Inenasi  awiriniss  of  to  niighborhoodi 
the  poiiibility  of  crime 
in  the  area 
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Cpime  Wateh  ofeates  a  sense  of  reaponsibility  for  sehool  property,  an 
awaFenaiS  of  ^tential  aFiminal  actlvityj  and  a  desire  to  peport  suspi- 
cious behavior  to  a  law  enforcement  ag ency. 

The  primary  ehaUenga  of  Youth  Crime  Watch  is  to  overcome  the 
students*  unwritten  code  of  not  informing  on  onefe  pears*  Assemblies 
and  group  dbcu^ions  can  help  change  these  students'  attitudes*  The 
students  learn  that  refusing  to  report  criminal  activity  hurts  the  victims 
of  crimes  which  can  Include  themselves,  their  friends^  and  their  school. 

Tliere  are  many  w«i  ief  Its  of  Youth  Crime  Watch.  Peer  pressure  reduces 
criminal  activity  within  the  school  imd  increases  the  desire  to  report 
crime.  Youth  Crime  Watch  participants  have  a  sense  of  working 
together  to  accomplish  an  important  goali  students  feel  closer  to  one 
another.  Student  fellowship  and  a  lower  crime  rate  make  the  school  a 
more  comfortable,  harmonious  place  deiervli^  school  pride« 

Nel^^Aood/Apartment  Watcdi 

This  crime  prevention  program  involves  the  residents  of  both  neighbor- 
hoods and  apartment  complexesi  implementation,  maintenances  and 
benefits  are  the  same  for  both  locations.  Neighborhood /Apartment 
Watch  is  usually  started  and  maintained  by  community  volunteers,  with 
assistance  from  a  lAW  enforcement  agency  when  needed.  Unlike  the 
Seattle,  Washingtons  Department  of  Planning  which  helps  organize  and 
malntabi  community  crime  prevention  programs,  Neighborhood/ 
Apartment  Watch  depends  entirely  on  volunteers  who  frequently  have 
Uttle  time  to  organise  the  neighborhood  and  schedule  meetings.  A 
similar  problem  exists  with  law  enforcement  agencies.  Providing 
leadership  for  community  crime  prevention  programs  Is  secondary  to 
law  enforcement  officers'  regular  responsibilities  and  time  commit^ 
ments. 

TOe  primary  purpose  of  Neighborhood/.^artment  Watch  is  to  get 
citizens  Involved  in  lowering  the  community's  chances  of  being  a  crime 
target.  Bcperlence  shows  that  at  least  80  percent  of  the  residents  must 
be  Involved  for  this  program  to  be  effective.  Neighborhood/Apartment 
Watch  fosters  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  crime  problem  and  helps 
program  participants  become  knowledgeable  of  criminal  tactics.  Par- 
ticipants gain  a  sense  of  control  over  their  Uves  by  knowing  specific 
steps  they  can  take  to  avoid  becoming  victims  of  crime.  The  most 
important  benefit  of  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch  is  the  network  of 
people  who  look  after  one  another^  property  during  absences  and 
remain  alert  to  suspicious  activities  In  their  community. 

Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch  offers  many  services  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  community.  TOey  are  Block  Watch,  Operation  Identifica- 
tion, Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol,  Home  Security  ftispectlon,  and 
Crime  fteventlon  Advisory  Committee. 


fflock  Wat^ 

Block  Watch  consists  of  10  to  15  neighbors  who  provide  mutual  protec- 
tion against  burglary  and  report  suspicious  activities  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  A  large  community  crime  prevention  program  may  con- 
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sist  of  two  or  more  Blook  Watch  subgroups.  Of  eourse,  the  members  of 
Block  Watch  do  not  take  the  law  Into  their  own  hands.  However,  they 
feel  a  sensa  of  responsibility  toward  their  neighbors  and  wiU  report  any 
suipiolous  activity  to  a  law  enforcement  afenoy*  TTiusj  a  comfortable 
relationship  develops  between  the  Block  Watch  members  and  the  law 
enforcement  agency. 


Operatim  idmtif lotion 

ft-operty  marklnf  is  another  valuable  service  coordinated  by  Neighbor- 
hood/.^>artment  Watch,  It  Is  organised  under  the  title  Operation  Iden- 
tification, nie  participants  in  this  program  engrave  their  driver^ 
Ucense  number  on  their  valuable  items  with  an  engraving  Initrument 
bought  from  a  hardware  store  or  borrowed  from  a  law  enforeement 
agency.  Items  which  cannot  be  engraved,  such  as  ohina,  Me  photo- 
graphedj  and  the  picture  Is  identified  by  the  driver^  Ucenie  number  and 
filed  in  a  secure  place.  Participants  In  Operation  Identification  and 
similar  programs  receive  decals  to  put  in  their  windowSj  warning  poten- 
tial intruders  that  their  property  has  been  marked. 

Tftere  are  many  benefits  to  marking  property.  The  market  value  of 
stolen  goods  decreases  substantially  when  they  have  been  engraved  with 
a  driver^  license  number.  Besides  being  a  burglary  deterrent^  engraving 
provides  a  greater  chance  of  items  being  found  and  returned. 

CitizCTS  Badlo  McbRm  Pmttol 

Many  crime  prevention  programs  Include  a  Citizens  Radio  Mobile 
Patrol.  Volunteers  patrol  the  neighborhood  In  their  cars  and  report  any 
suspicious  activities  directly  to  a  law  enforeement  agency  over  their  GB 
radios.  As  In  Block  Watch^  the  volunteers  do  not  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  handSj  but  merely  report  possible  criminal  activity.  Since  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  a  limited  number  of  officers  patrolling  at  any 
one  timCj  Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol  groups  can  extend  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  law  enforcement  agency. 


Home  teourtty  tepaotion 

Home  Security  aispectlon  should  be  provided  by  all  crime  prevention 
programs,  A  law  enforcement  officer  or  a  staff  member  from  a  com- 
munity crime  prevention  program  such  as  Neighborhood/Apartment 
Watch  methodically  inspeets  the  home  with  the  resident,  Hto/her  obser- 
vations aire  noted  on  a  checklist  like  the  one  ahown  in  Figure  B-1-1  on 
Uie  next  page.  The  inspector  records  both  crime  prevention  weaknesses 
observed  in  the  home  and  suggestions  for  correcting  any  problems. 
Apartment  residents  who  must  get  their  landlord's  approval  before  cor- 
recting security  problems  may  have  difficulty  implementing  Home 
Security  Irispection, 
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CMme  ft^venticm  Advte^iy  Commlttaa 


A  erima  prevention  advisory  oommittsa  normally  ineludas  law  enforce- 
ment rapresantativei,  volmtaars  es^erianoed  In  arganizmg 
Nalghborhood/Apartmant  Wateh,  and  staff  mambare  from  the  commu- 
mty  orima  prevention  unit  of  the  city  plMning  departmant.  Tliey  pro- 
vide adviee,  materiali,  and  prasantations  to  neighborhoods  that  want  to 
begin  a  community  erime  pravention  program. 

You  are  not  limited  to  Just  thase  crime  pravention  pro-ams.  You  may 
wiih  to  combine  tha  activitlei  of  soma  of  these  programs  or  design  an 
antiraly  different  prop-am  to  meet  tha  needs  of  your  community. 
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TcMifli  Oima  Watdi 

ii  many  ways^  Youth  Crime  Watah  is  easier  to  begm  and  maintain  than 
Naighborhood/ Apartment  Watch.  Students  already  meet  together  on  a 
regular  basis  and  have  formed  a  network  of  frlendihips,  Thm  primary 
obstacle  to  a  suceessful  youth  crime  watch  organization  is  the  reluc- 
tance to  report  one*s  peers,  M^t  Youth  Crime  Watah  activities  are 
aimed  at  changing  this  attitude.  You  hurt  your  friends,  classmates, 
yourself,  and  the  school  by  not  reporting  students  engaged  in  criminal 
activity.  Nor  does  it  help  the  criminals  themselves,  for  they  wIU  not 
receive  the  counseUng  needed  to  overcome  their  criminal  behavior. 

Tile  school  principal  Is  primarily  responsible  for  initiating  Youth  Crime 
Watch,  and  s(he)  may  have  a  relative^  easy  time  finding  leadership 
among  high  school  students.  Students  starting  Youth  Crime  Watch  on 
their  own  should  clear  it  through  thew  school  principal. 

Below  are  three  steps  that  a  principal  or  student  leader  would  follow  to 
implement  Youtii  Crime  Watchi 

•  Appoint  three  adults  to  a  supervisory  committee. 

•  Conduct  a  school  assembly, 

•  Conduct  follow-up  activities. 

It  is  important  that  an  adult  committee  help  with  orpinlzationi  follow- 
up,  and  maintenance  activities,  Bi  some  areaSi  community  crime  pre- 
vention programs  often  have  the  support  of  the  city  or  county  planning 
department*  However,  Youth  Crime  Wateh  does  not  have  such  support. 

A  school  assembly  can  make  students  aware  of  criminal  activity  in  the 
school  and  outline  specific  steps  for  correcting  the  problem*  A  law 
enforcement  officer  should  ateo  make  a  presentation,  although  in 
elementary  schools  a  play  would  probably  be  more  effective  than  a 
speech.  If  other  high  schools  in  town  already  have  a  youth  crime  watch 
programi  you  might  ask  a  representative  to  talk  about  its  positive 
effect  on  his/her  school. 

There  are  many  follow-up  activities  to  maintain  interest  after  the 
assembly.  Here  are  four  examplesi 

•  a  poster  contest 

•  a  crime  prevention  suggestion  box 

•  a  bicycle  registration  and  engraving  day 
«  a  crime  prevention  eheckUst 

A  poster  contest  is  an  enjoyable  activity  that  can  Involve  everyone.  It 
also  he^s  create  awareness  of  Youth  Crime  Watch.  Your  school  can 
place  a  crime  prevention  suggestion  box  in  a  prominent  place  and 
encourage  everyone  to  submit  crime  prevention  tips,  ^oh  week  the 
best  idea  could  receive  a  small  prize.  A  bicycle  registration  and 
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enpavinf  day  is  also  a  good  activity.  Having  a  bike  enp^aved  dis- 
eourag es  its  theft  and  aids  its  peeovery,  Mother  activity  m  to  distri- 
bute a  QTimm  prevention  eheeklist  for  students  and  their  parents  to  fill 
in.  Tlita  will  increaie  orlme  prevention  awareneis  in  the  itudenta^ 
home§« 

Once  Youth  Crime  Wat  eh  m  established,  there  are  several  strateg  ies  for 
maintaining  intereit  in  sehool  erime  prevention*  At  monthly  meeting 
students  track  the  suoeess  of  Youth  Crime  Wateh  activities  and  dtacu^ 
speoifle  problems.  Once  a  year ,  Youth  Crime  Watoh  should  sponsor 
Crime  Prevention  Week  and  hold  an  assembly*  Many  Youtti  Crime 
Wateh  activities  could  be  repeated,  such  as  a  bicycle  enpavlng  day  and 
a  poster  contest. 


NeigtAcffiiood/ApBFtmCTt  Watch 

Nei^borhood/Apartment  Watch  is  a  crime  prevention  program  for 
cities  and  communities.  Unlike  Youth  Crime  Watch,  the  idea  of  start- 
ing Neighborhood/Apartment  Watoh  can  come  from  someone  in  the  city 
government^  a  private  citizen,  or  an  organization  such  as  a  church  or 
the  League  of  Women  Voters*  Once  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch 
gets  started,  however,  it  should  remain  independent  from  any  organl- 
Mtion  or  poUtlcal  eause  which  might  lower  Its  credibility.  When  asked 
to  advise  a  city  or  county  government  about  Initiating  Neighborhood/ 
Apartment  Watch,  you  should  recommend  starting  in  just  one  commu- 
nity and  later  including  adjacent  neighborhoods.  For  example, 
organizers  In  battle  attempted  to  start  a  community  crime  prevention 
program  in  two  neighborhoods  at  one  time.  This  spread  their  resources 
too  thin.  Abo,  for  the  first  three  years  commimitles  should  concentrate 
on  Just  these  three  services  of  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch: 

•  Block  Watch 

m  Home  Security  Lispection 

•  Operation  Identification 


It  is  Important  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  law  enforcement  agencies, 
ThBVB  are  several  reasons  for  this.  Working  in  cooperation  with  a  law 
enforcement  agency  and  having  an  officer  make  presentations  at  the 
awareness  meetings  raises  the  credibility  of  the  community  crime  pre- 
vention program.  Otherwise,  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  competing  organi- 
zation, which  could  be  a  severe  disadvantage  for  both  organizations. 
Law  enforcement  staff  available  to  patrol  and  organize  communities 
into  crime  prevention  groups  Is  limited  but  a  neighborhood  watch  pro- 
gram can  help  fill  this  gap.  However,  the  community  crime  prevention 
program  does  need  the  help  of  law  enforcement  agencies  in  training 
their  volunteers  and  making  presentations  at  meetings,  to  addition,  law 
enforcement  agencies  can  take  Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol  volunteers 
on  their  patrob.  lliis  way,  the  volunteers  become  familiar  with  the 
neighborhood  and  with  patrol  techniques. 

raere  are  five  steps  for  implementing  this  community  crime  prevention 
programs  . 

•  Target  a  neighborhood  for  the  program. 

•  PubUeize  the  prop*am  to  make  the  community  receptive. 
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•  Compile  information  and  crime  statlstici  for  the  aommunity. 


m  Hold  a  motivational  meeting  to  preient  the  purpose  of  the  program* 

•  Hold  an  organizational  meeting  to  set  up  three  primary  ierviees  of 
the  program. 

First,  a  nei^borhood  must  be  targeted.  Seeond,  the  neighborhood  must 
be  made  reeeptive  to  aotive  partleipation  in  a  arime  prevention  pro- 
gram. Hiis  aan  be  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  Contaet  local  law  en- 
forcement agenciei^  civic  organizations^  churches,  and  synagogues  for 
tiiefr  support*  Make  announcements  at  meetings  of  these  organiMtions 
detaining  that  the  community  has  been  targeted  for  a  crime  prevention 
pro-am  and  they  wiU  be  notified  when  an  organization  meeting  is 
scheduled.  As  a  result,  they  will  be  less  wary  when  you  send  them  a 
letter  or  contact  community  members  at  their  homes  to  see  if  they  are 
interested. 

While  this  neighborhood  preparation  is  taking  place,  you  can  begin  step 
threes-gathering  information  about  the  community.  Crime  statistics 
during  the  last  month  should  be  compared  to  the  same  time  period  of 
the  previous  year,  A  law  enforcement  agency  can  help  update  this 
information  each  year  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  erlme  pre-- 
vention  program. 

In  step  four,  at  the  motivational  meeting,  speakers  aacplain  the  purpose 
of  a  crime  prevention  program.  One  of  the  speakers  should  be  a  law 
enforcement  officer  to  make  the  program  more  credible  to  community 
members.  Also  emphasize  that  the  program  is  free  and  noncommerciaL 
You  can  present  crime  statistics  for  the  neighborhood  and  other  rele- 
vant data  as  a  rationale  for  forming  a  commimlty  crime  prevention  pro- 
gram. You  should  also  explain  the  three  primary  services  provided  by 
this  program— a  block  watch,  property  marking,  and  a  home  security 
mspection,  Thm  piffposa  of  Uils  ftet  meetii^  is  ^ImaFlly  motivaticffi^ 
It  is  best  not  to  try  to  organize  the  people  Into  block  watch  units  until  a 
later  meeting. 

Step  five  is  to  hold  a  sarofid  nieating  whiA  o^anlzra  ttie  tiiree  primwy 
servlMs  of  tiib  crime  prevantlMi  pi^ram,  Sipply  invitations  and  find  a 
famUy  to  host  the  meeting  or  hold  the  meeting  in  the  crime  prevention 
program mobile  imlt  or  in  the  clubhouse  of  m  apartment  complex. 
Organize  the  people  present  into  block  watch  groups,  have  them  elect  a 
block  captain,  and  collect  their  names  and  addresses.  Also  provide  in- 
formation on  property  marking  and  home  security. 

There  are  five  steps  recommended  for  maintaining  Interest  in 
Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch  once  it  gets  started.  First,  the  city  or 
county  planning  department  should  hire  a  small,  full-time  staff,  tills 
isn^t  possible,  volunteers  will  need  to  carry  out  maintenance  activities 
with  the  support  of  a  law  enforcement  agency.  Second,  newsletters  and 
media  coverage  wiU  provide  information  to  keep  people  aware  of  the 
pro-am.  Effective,  informed  block  captains  are  essential  for  the  sue- 
cessftil  maintenance  of  their  crime  prevention  program.  TOird,  block 
eaptalns  should  meet  twice  a  year  to  gather  needed  information  and 
support.  The  broader  Neighborhood/Apartment  Watch  group  should 
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meet  ^out  onee  a  year.  Fourth,  bloek  eaptalna  who  are  no  longer 
effective  should  be  raplaeed,  Flfthj  repeat  start-up  strategies  every 
few  years  to  prevent  interest  from  %ing. 


Effective  erime  prevention  programs  depend  upon  eommimity  eoopera- 
tlon  and  involvement.  This  seetion  on  Initiating  and  managing  oommu- 
nity  crime  prevention  programs  has  oovered  development^  implement- 
ation, and  maintenanae  procedures  for  the  two  main  types  of  prevention 
^of  rams— Youth  Crime  Watch  and  Nei^borhood/,^iartment  Watch. 
Seetion  1  also  covered  the  five  basic  servioes  offered  by  Neighborhood/ 
Apartment  Watch,  Itiey  are  Block  Watch,  Operation  Identification, 
Cltizera  Radio  MobUe  Patrol,  Home  Security  taspection,  and  Crime 
Prevention  Advisory  Committee.  The  specific  steps  for  implementing 
the  two  main  prc^ams  have  been  outlined,  as  well  as  the  steps  for 
maintaining  both  programs.  Finally,  this  section  discussed  the  benefits 
of  the  two  main  pr^rams  and  their  related  services  as  weU  as  law 
enforcements  role  In  these  crime  prevention  procedures. 


Now  Mmpl^e  tta  Kview  ^lesU^  b^fnou^  on  tte  nert  ^gm. 


• 
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Write  yew  mmm^B  m  a  e^arate  AMt  of  ^^r. 

1,  List  the  names  of  the  two  main  erime  ppevention  ppograms  pre- 
ientad  in  this  ssotlon, 

2,  Whloh  of  th#  strvlees  listed  balow  can  be  provided  by 
Neighborhood/Apairtment  Watoh?  (Chooie  sJl  eorreat  answeri*) 

a«  speakar^i  bureau 

b*  Home  Seaurlty  Inspection 

0.  Block  Wateh 

d*  around-ttie-oloak  poliea  proteation  while  you¥e  on  vaeation 

mm  Operation  Identifloation 

f.  burglar  alarm  system 

CitiMns  Radio  Mobile  Patrol 

h,  aiti^en*s  arrest  patrol 

3,  Whioh  onm  of  tha  foUowinf  normally  starts  Youth  Crime  Watch  In  a 
school? 

a*  student  council 

b.  law  enforcement  offleer 
o,  parent 

d*  principal 

4,  Identify  in  sequenoe  the  tiiras  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  start  up 
Youth  Crime  Watch*  Write  the  tirce  letters  on  your  paper  In 
corract  order* 

a.  Have  student  off  leers  selected, 
b*  Conduct  a  school  assembly, 

c.  Appoint  three  people  to  an  adult  committee. 

d.  Have  a  petition  sent  around  the  school  to  see  how  mamy 
students  are  Interested. 

e.  Conduct  follow-up  activities. 

f.  Have  a  f mid-raising  event. 

5,  Which  of  the  following  activities  are  normally  Included  in  Youth 
Crime  Watch?  (Choosa  aU  corract  answers.) 

a.  Watch  one  another's  residences  during  vacation. 

b.  Engrave  televisions  and  stereos, 

c.  Engrave  bicycles. 

d.  Hold  a  poster  contest. 

e.  Implement  a  Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol. 

f .  Sat  up  a  crime  prevention  suggestion  box* 

g.  Go  over  a  crime  prevention  checklist. 

h.  Implement  a  citlien^s  arrest  patrol. 
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6,  Whleh  of  the  following  might  normally  start  Naighborhood/ 
Apartment  Watoh?  (Choose  iffl  eorreot  answersj 

a*  Department  of  Plannlnf  offieial 

b.  private  citizen 

Q,  law  enforeement  officer 

d.  ohuroh  or  service  organization 

7.  Whieh  tiir^  of  these  activities  should  Neig hborhood/Apartment 
Wateh  Umit  itself  to  during  the  first  three  years  of  operation? 

a.  Operation  Identification 

b.  Citizens  Radio  Mobile  Patrol 
a.  Blook  Watoh 

d.  Home  Seourity  bspeotion 

e.  Crime  Prevention  Advisory  Committee 
f  *  poster  contest 

8,  Which  of  the  following  reMons  explains  why  a  crime  prevention 
program  should  be  supported  by  a  law  enforcement  agmcy? 

a.  The  law  enforcement  agency  may  regard  the  crime  prevention 
program  as  a  competing  organization  If  support  is  not  gained* 

b.  The  crime  prevention  pro-am  will  need  help  in  orientation, 
training^  and  other  activities. 

c*  The  crime  prevention  pr^am  wlU  attract  criminals, 
d.  The  law  enforcement  agency  wIU  run  the  program. 

9.  What  Is  tiie  best  strategy  for  beginning  crime  prevention  praams 
in  a  city  or  community? 

a.  Establish  programs  in  every  interested  neighborhood, 

b.  Establish  propams  In  one  neighborhood  only. 

c.  Establish  programs  only  In  neighborhoods  where  there  is  a  high 
crime  rate. 

d.  Establish  programs  only  in  close-knit  neighborhoods. 

10,  What  role  should  the  law  enforcement  agency  play  in  the  commu- 
nity crime  prevention  prop^am?  (Choose  all  correct  answers.) 

a.  It  starts  up  and  maintains  the  program. 

b.  It  provides  training  and  orientation, 

c.  It  provides  speakers  and  demonstrations  at  public  meetings. 

d.  It  provides  funds  to  support  the  program. 

11.  Which  of  the  following  is  a  good  strategy  to  maintain 
Neighborhood/ Apartment  Watch  effectiveness? 

a.  Provide  Block  Watch  participants  with  training  in  arrest 
techniques. 

b.  Have  block  captains  meet  about  twice  a  year, 

c.  Repeat  start-up  programs  regularlj^  each  year. 

d.  Do  aU  of  the  above. 
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Same  of  the  activities  associated  with  Neighborhood/Apartment  Wateh 
md  Youth  Cpime  Watah  are  listed  below.  Fop  questions  12-16,  if  an 
aotivity  is  assoelated  with  Neighborhood/ Apartment  Watch,  write  N/AW 
as  your  answeri  if  asioaiated  with  Youth  Crime  Wateh,  write  TCW  as 
your  answer. 

12.  engravinf  bieyeles 

13.  enfravlng  televisions 

14.  patrolling  neighborhooda 

15.  holding  poster  contests 

16.  watehlng  one  another^s  homes  during  vacation 

CTieck  your  Bmw^m  witii  tiie  oo^eet  mm  ^ovided  m  the  aMwer  key. 
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Block  IVi  Commmiity  Relations 
Unit  Bi  Orima  ftaventim 

Seotion  2i  Crime  Breventim  '^ough  Bnv&vnm^tal  i^^iing 


Ask  ywr  tofaruetor  tw  ttia  p^trat  for  Uiis  section  (IVi         Aft#r  yew 
oomplata  ttia  (mtMtp        tetruetor  wiU  let  ym  know  whatter  to  ett^ 
this  ^atimf  to  sldp  some  ^t  of  it,  w  to  take  the  poett^t. 
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Kiboductlm 


In  Seetion  1  of  this  unit,  you  learned  how  org anlzlnf  prevention  pro- 
grams in  communities  can  reduee  crime,  Action  2  disouises  how 
Mehiteotural  and  environmental  plans  can  do  the  same.  It  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  Including  crime  prevention  measures  In  eommunitv 
planning. 

Architectural  and  environmental  planning  can  help  reduce  crime  at 
three  stagmt  by  diseouraf  ing  criminals  during  the  contemplation  of  a 
cr  ime  I  by  lengthening  their  intrusion  timei  and  by  shortening  the  time  it 
takes  to  capture  them  after  they  eommit  the  crime.  You  will  learn 
deterrent  featurei  which  should  be  incorporated  into  individual  homes 
and  neighborhood  desipi.  You  will  also  see  how  recreational  facilities 
and  outdoor  lighting  influence  crime  prevention. 

TTiis  ieetion  also  provides  a  detailed  discussion  of  several  types  of 
doors,  windows,  and  locks  and  how  to  protect  them.  Finally,  Section  2 
ej^lains  the  use  of  shrubbery  and  burglar  alarm  systems  to  dlseouraffe 
crime.  * 
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Upon  completion  of  this  section,  you  should  b#  able  to  do  the  foUowInf 
ori  a  written  teiti 

1*  Xdentify  the  three  conditions  that  must  exist  for  a  crime  to  oeoiu', 

2,  Identify  the  potential  crime  condition  that  can  be  eliminated  by 
environmental  planning, 

3*  List  the  three  stages  at  whieh  architectural  design  can  help  prevent 
crime, 

4.  List  two  attributes  of  a  residence  that  wiU  discourage  a  potential 
intruder, 

5.  Identify  the  type  of  fence  that  is  best  for  crime  prevention  pur^ 
poses. 

6.  List  two  attributes  of  residential  environment  design  that  allow 
patrol  observation. 

7.  Identify  two  ways  in  whioh  an  actively  used^  neighborhood  recre- 
ational faoility  helps  prevent  crime, 

8.  List  three  sources  of  inereased  costs  when  energy  oosts  are 
lessened  by  reduced  lighting, 

9.  Identify  two  features  of  exterior  door  desipi  that  wiU  help  prevent 
crime. 

10.  List  three  types  of  locks  available  for  exterior  doors. 

11.  Identify  ways  in  whieh  shrubbery  can  both  encouraga  and  discour- 
age crime , 

12.  List  the  four  types  of  burglar  alarm  systems. 


i 
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As  Section  1  e^lalned,  orpnlzinf  paopls  into  school  and  eommunity 
crime  prevention  propams  raiies  their  awareness  of  crime  and  provides 
specif lo  steps  which  thty  aan  take       prevent  crime,  Tliese  steps  faU 
Into  two  Qategories^  Seetion  1  diseussed  the  first  oategoryj  i^e.^  notic- 
ing suspicious  behavior  and  psportlng  It  to  a  law  enforcement  ag eney, 
Seetion  2  eovers  the  itcond  oateg^ry  which  oonaerna  physieal  changes 
one  ean  make  at  home  and  in  the  eommunity  to  lower  erime. 

As  mentioned  in  the  introduetlon  to  this  unltj  crime  prevention  is  most 
effective  when  it  represente  the  cooperative  efforts  of  aommtmity, 
city^  or  county  memberet  Organizations  such  as  Neighborhood/ 
Apartment  Wateh^  ehuroh  froups,  ^nd  the  League  of  Women  Voters  can 
encourage  loeal  ptanning  oommlasions  or  departments  and  elected 
of f iclato  to  include  erime  praventioii  measures  in  their  environmental 
planning* 

i^eventlve  planning  within  pubUe  as^noies  includes  developing  sub- 
division regulations  and  buUding  cocaes.  Just  as  planning  the  environ- 
ment of  a  residence  ean  dlicourage  potential  intruders,  so  can  plannli^ 
the  environment  of  an  tntire  eomna unity,  oityj  or  county  make  the 
entire  area  less  vulnerabli  to  criminal  acts.  An  individual  can  instaU 
better  locks  or  a  burglar  alarn™  system  to  protect  his/her  residence,  but 
on  a  larger  scale  aommunity  mem^srs  must  work  together  to  bring 
about  improvements  which  will  proteot  the  eommunity, 

Ttiree  conditions  must  exist  for  a  e^im#  to  oecuri  tiie  desire,  the 
abilityj  and  the  opportunity,  Citizmnm  Interested  In  preventing  crime 
can  do  notiimg  about  the  OFiminars  desire  or  ability  to  act,  but  they  ean 
limit  opportunity  by  altering  features  of  their  environment. 

Architectural  design  can  reduee  or  eliminate  crime  at  three  different 
stages  byi 

1.  discouraging  the  potential  criminal  while  s(he)  contemplates  the  act 

2.  increasing  the  intruiion  tinie 

3.  increasing  the  potential  for  capturing  the  criminal  after  intrusion. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  wlU  diaouss  planning  the  environment  to 
have  an  effect  on  crime  at  these  thr^^e  points. 


How  Crime  Cm  Be  ^maz^^  Dwing  Cmtemplation 


There  are  several  featurii  a  rtsideiice  ean  use  to  discourage  the 
criminal  when  s(he)  Is  contimplatlny  tat^usion.  TOe  most  important 
feature  Is  unobstructed  doori  and  windows.  Concerned  neighbors, 
volunteers,  and  passing  patfol  officers  should  be  able  to  see  the  door^ 
and  wmdoifs  of  a  r^Idende.  Unobstrtioted  entrances  discourage  a 
criminal  from  choosing  that  target  slnae  any  attempts  to  enter  the 
residence  wlU  probably  be  noticed  and  reported, 
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It  is  almo  Important  that  the  p^^^e  who  Uv©  hi  time  hone  are  able  to  sea 
cmt,  totipior  doors  to  houses  an^  apartmsnta  sric»uld  be  inetalled  with  a 
180^  va^wsri  so  that  residents  ear^  seethe  person    outaidithe  door 
before  It  ii  opened  * 

In  addrtlon  to  keeping  doors  and  windows  physicflj^Qy  unobitpuetsdj  light- 
ing fe  a.iso  an  important  faetDr.       the  r^toi^  ^rad  suFfwdli^  prep^  ' 
«^  ffrm  wen  Ut,  a  potintial  CTim3nalii  not  UkeJ^  to  choose  that 
residfiimca  as  a  tafg"«ti 

PlaaOiB  dicals  In  vrlndows  warning-  that  the  residence  is  proteoted  by 
Neignb^crhood/Apartnient  Watehi  Opiration  Ide^tUfieation,  or  a  burlap 
alarm  eysttm  abo  diaeouragei  intruders  from  bricking  Into  the  resl- 
denae* 

UnobrtTueted  door^  and  wlndowSj      vi%mr  InstaU^ed  in  the  exterior  doori 
good  Ughting p  and  ^^indow  decaW  all  disoouragi  tlna  intrudir  during  oon- 
tampjrtion  of  ctiniSjial  behavior  bieeause  thtse  rt^»ajures  increaie 
his/h^r  chanoas  of  beJnl  seen  and  reported* 

Plannimg  the  envir^iiniint  of  pubU-o  arias  can        -  disaourage  oriminal 
aotlvity  before  it  o^euri.  As  witJm  private  residen^^ees,  all  areas  of  the 
oommiaiity  should  toe  olearty  vlaib^a  to  patrol  Qfflsoers  and  others  passing 
by«  tlius,  tomes  dMuldtewltely   ^oed  and  atfat^te  should  wlde« 
CMlbi  tank  fmMs  ^mrm  gupirior  to  privacy  fana^s  b^^oausi  they  do  not 
obstrU<^t  iurveUlanse*  ^^tu^      eKtrimely  iHipo:«rtant,iapaoiaUy  in 
parking"  lots*  Cities  which  try  to  »avi  monay  by  n»<3t  improving  the  Ught- 
ing  ma^  and  up  payMf  more  for  enrierginoy  sePyjo*^  and  oriminal  inves- 
tigatiorm  beoause  of  incriased  Qriiraa  and  aoaid^nis-^  When  a  neighbor- 
hood g^ts  a  bad  repmatation,  many  rasldencea  and  b^usinassas  move 
ataewhere,  TTiis  ra^ulti  in  an  arodi«d  tax  base^ 

There  aja  otJier  ways  in  which  tW    environment      ri  be  planned  to  dis- 
aourage crime.  Wailkways  should  araw  traffle  %\^»y  from  homes,  yards, 
and  apartments*  Parks  and  reerea^lonal  faoillti^a    which  draw  people 
togetHtT  have  two  l^enifit§*  Firsts  whan  people  jn    a  neighborhood 
^ther  toiether  aiiS  get  to  know  one  another,  it       easlar  to  organize 
them  to^o  oommunity  arlme  previirition  ppo^ahi^*     Second,  the  active 
use  of  a^  faollity  disaouragas  cf  Infl^  in  Its  vietalty* 

iliese  pyaasding  pa^^griphs  have  r^«vliwad  the  w^^ys  in  which  environ- 
mental plmiing  oflfe  dlsoQurage  ot^minal  activity  b^efore  it  occurs*  Tfte 
ideal,  or  eoursei  Is  to  deter  crime  toefora  it  taKe^  palace,  Since  this  is 
not  altvays  possible,  the  rest  of  this  saotion  wlU  diiauss  how  environ- 
ment dfcn  increase  tlie  ariminalfe  iimtruiion  time  sn»d  potantial  for 
captura-. 


Worn  CMme  Cm  Be  Dtocmu^ig^  Iteough  SK^ewd  htfu^^n  Time 

Even  though  steps  have  been  taken^  to  make  a  r^siiBence  unattractive  to 
a  burgjay ,  it  may  stiXl  bieome  a  tAff^get,  h  the  t\mxr±  few  paps,  you  will 
learn  Honv  intrusion  timi  aan  ba  in^raasid  to  lnlerr"%ipt  a  crime  before  it 
is  compteted.  To  rerfuoe  the  susptat^  opportunity    to  enter  a  building, 
place  pajriers  in  hte^(»^er  path,  such   as  looks  and  ba»s.  Security  steps  for 
a  hom#  or  business  tJ?e  basically  th^  samSj  althougt*  a  bueiniii  uses 
more  hti?dware.  ^  . 
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if 


The  areas  t3iat  we  will  eover  mcludei 


•  doop  and  window  systems 

•  loeking  s^^s terns  and  devices 

•  tOQb  and    methods  of  attack 


Door  ud  W^mdow  S^mmB 

Letfe  b^in  -with  an  outline  of  the  door /window  system  partai 

!•  the  do^P  ^''window 

b*  the  hlrif 

0*  a  loekln^j  devioe 

di  the  frarmo^inaludingi 

1.  head    and  Jambs 

2.  waU  ^sjiahoFage  devioes 

3*  a  36— aneh  area  on  eaeh  side  of  the  Jamb 
4*  a  16— ^noh  area  above  the  head 

i.  misdelJaEieous  hardware 


When  attempting  to  gain  entry  into  a  building,  the  burglar  wlUusually 
try  the  door    first  because  it  is  the  weakest  point.  It  is  also  saslir  to 
remove  stolen  objeete  through  the  door.  If  a  good  locking  device  is 
plaeed  on  tlt-e  door  and  the  hlngys  are  pinned  ^  the  suspeet  wlU|oiiext  to 
i  window,  ^>nQm  inside,  s(he)  may  then  be  able  to  unloek  om  of  the 
exterior  do^3*s  and  leave  with  the  stolen  property,  Hiereforejliome 
ovmers  and  justness  people  should  improve  the  seourity  of  existing 
buildings  ana  design  protection  for  new  facilities.  When  Impiiminting 
sicurity  featturesj  one  must  consider  the  following^ 

1,  cost  ^f  tfc^e  features 

2i  access  ta*  emergenoy  or  fire  escape  exits 

3*  use  of  f  taiable  equipment 

4,  operation  and  maintenance 


Door  ^^-^Kictim 

•  Thm  easie^^  door  for  a  burglar  to  enter  is  a  flush,  hoUow  aore door 
because  time  bu^lar  can  kick  or  punch  a  hole  in  it,  reach  insWs,  and 
unloek  it.     None  of  the  hoUow  core  t^e  doors  are  reoom mended  for 
use  as  Security  doors  or  exterior  doors.  Hollow  core  door  Qonstruo-- 
tion  eonsi^^s  of  two  thin  outer  faces,  or  skins,  with  various  matariate 
between  thae  skins.  Horizontal  blocking  is  placed  across  theoanter 
for  mountLaig  the  locking  device. 

•  Hie  only  door  recommended  for  good  security,  whether  interior  or 
exterior.  Is  the  solid  core  type.  TOere  are  four  types  of  soUdoore 
doors  whieai  provide  good  seeurityi 
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1*  paftteii  board 

2*  ootitirauous  blook    staved  core 

3.  frart^^  block  stsv^ed  core 

4.  min^p^l  core 

of  the  above  will  slow  down  a  burglar,  for  these  dfiora  are  c^n- 
Btrudted  with  a  solid  coc— e  of  mattrlal,  and  the  skin  h  ooty  for 
attractive  appearances    A  solid  core  door  also  off^r^  tlieb^  base  for 
acplying  ml  Hardware  m^h  as  hinges,  looks*  olosars^  Ms,  etc,  i^igure 
Uluatratii  hoUow  t^ore  and  solid  core  door  constntotlon* 


^oor  Construetion 


Ibota  and  M^tno^  of  AttaBick 

Burglars  can  wnter  a  building  or  home  in  many  ways.  tTiilr  tools  tean  be 
homemade  or  bought  and  converted  to  fit  their  tictdi*  l^n  methods  and 
tools  a  burglar  might  use  -ao  enter  a  building  foUow  wltnlUustrMite^nB. 
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Look  Pmm  MmttK^ 


m  eylindar  look  puller 

m  welding  pliers 

#  tube-holding  pUers 

#  Farrier^  pUers 


Look  Puller  Method 


e  ball  pean  hammer 

•  pipe 

0  nail  puller 

•  sledge  hammer 


idrew  driver 
Qrow  bar 


Figive  ^2-4 
Jimmy  Method 


Wf^Eii^  Mtthod 
•  ehaial  look  pUar^ 
%  ohAln  wrench 


Wreneh  Method 
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IJlow  Kame  ^reader  MettKid 


•  hydrauUe  Jack 

m  bridge  jaeki 

0  hydraulio  hand  pump 


Figura 

Door  Frame  ^reader 
Method 


Method 


haoksaw 

power  alreular  or  sabre  saw 
ooping  saw 
keyhole  saw 
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ngure  B-2-7 
Sawii^  Method 
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DrilUiv  Method 


•  hand  drill 


Drillii^  Method 


Iipck  Mettiod 

«  serewdrivep 

•  puller  slide  hammer 

•  picking 

•  haaksaw 

•  bolt  outters 

m  piece  of  plastle  or  shim 


Look  Method— Plckii^ 


Dc^r  Rmma  Mathod 

•  prybar 

•  hammer 

•  combine  kiekii^  or  shoulder 
attack  with  prylnf 


L^ek  Meth^--Plaatle 
Card  or  Shim 

Bstigm  nmpeFii^  Metti^  474 
•  removing  pins 
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Lodkb^  i^atemi  and  Devi^^ 


For  mwcimum  security,  a  loeklng  system  must  be  used  to  seeure  the 
door.  Remember,  a  good  lock  on  one  iide  of  the  door  will  slow  the 
bu^lar  down,  but  unprotected  door  hinges  may  still  aUow  entry.  Exte- 
rior door  security  begins  with  an  appropriate  soUd  tofs  door  hung  with 
hing^  ^otected  from  tampering. 

Now  let's  oonsider  keys  and  the  locks  they  controL  Thm  most  important 
aspect  of  home  or  business  security  is  ^ood  key  oontroL  Know  who  has 
your  keys  and  don't  leave  them  outside  your  door  as  a  eonvenienee  for 
otiiers*  Even  burglars  toiow  to  look  under  door  mats,  flower  pots,  and  in 
maU  boxes. 

For  key  control  in  a  business,  develop  a  system  in  which  very  few  people 
assess  the  total  aeeeis  master  key*  Give  section  keys  to  group  leaders 
or  supervtaors  for  specific  areas*  Finally,  issue  the  other  employees 
keys  that  only  give  access  to  their  assigned  areas.  Tliis  cuts  down  on 
the  oriminars  opportunity  to  obtain  a  key  from  an  employee^  Good  key 
eontrol  can  lessen  the  opportunities  for  a  burglar  to  bresJc  into  a  busi- 
ness* 


Many  types  of  locks  and  locking  devices  can  be  used  to  upgrade  the  se- 
curity of  an  exterior  door.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  main  objeotive  of  any 
security  lystem  is  to  teteP|  teny,  md  r^at  entry  Into  a  building.  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  make  a  home  or  business  completely  seoure.  A 
burglar,  given  enough  tlme^  can  make  almost  any  security  system 
useless* 

On  tile  other  hand,  a  well-built  and  properly  installed  look  may  with-* 
stand  the  buiglarfe  attempts  long  enough  to  discourage  him/her  from 
entering  the  buUdi^*  The  three  most  common  types  of  door  locks  arei 
(1)  key-in=the-knob  lock,  (2)  deadbolt,  and  (3)  si^le  cylinder  rim  lock 
(surface  lock)* 

1*  The  kej^-the-4aiob  l«k  is  the  most  common*  It  is  used  primarily 
in  residential  homes*  Since  the  looking  device  is  part  of  the  doer 
knob  and  gives  only  minimum  seeurityj  the  keying  mechanism  is 
vulnerable  to  piekii^,  prying,  and  stripping* 


Hie  ^^Aolt^  used  along  with  the  key-in-the-4cnob  Ic^k^  provldei 
additional  leaurity  fop  your  home  or  business*  A  two^ided  key  lock 
is  recommended  if  the  loeking  device  is  near  a  window.  If  not|  a 
thumb  turn  on  the  inside  is  sufficient. 


Figure  B-2-12 
Deadbolt 

With  a  key  lock  on  both  sldes^  the  interior  key  should  be  kept  approxi- 
mately five  feet  away  from  the  door  in  a  location  known  to  everyone  in 
the  home.  In  ease  of  an  emergency ^  such  as  a  fire,  the  key  must  be 
readily  available  so  occupants  can  leave  the  house  quickly*  TOe  look 
should  have  a  grip-resistant  contour  on  the  outside  and  reinforced 
oyUnder  fuards, 

3,  Tlie  single  cylinder  rim  lock  (surface  look)  is  mounted  inside  on  the 
door,  Itiis  type  of  rim  lock  has  a  deadbolt  which  interlocks  with  a 
plate  mounted  on  the  door  jamb*  It  can  be  operated  by  a  key  or 
thumb  turn.  It  also  can  have  an  outside  device.  Hie  double  cylinder 
rim  lock  will  be  described  later* 


Silvia  Cylinder  Rim  Lock  (Surface  Lock) 

Some  other  types  of  loeki^  devices  are  lookta^        doM  alaurmsi 
eombbiatim  J^k^  almtFle  IwkSi  and  puA^itton  looks.  Thm  choice 
depends  on  what  the  owner  wants  to  use  in  a  home  or  business  and  how 
much  money  s(he)  wants  to  spend*   ^  ^  g 
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NDtai  A  dmin  lock  allows  the  door  to  be  opened  iUfhtly  but  still 
remain  looked «  'niis  t^e  of  lock  is  very  flimsy  and  ean  be  opened  with 
a  sharp  blow  to  the  lock  area. 

Now  we  will  eKamine  these  numerous  looking  deviees  and  their  vulner- 
ability  in  further  detail. 

TOe  ^li^  latch  gives  very  poor  security  because  of  the  spring  latch, 
The  spring  latch  is  used  in  a  key-in-the^<nob  lock,  Thm  most  oommon 
way  for  a  bui^lar  to  bypass  this  lock  is  to  use  an  item  Uke  a  credit  card. 
Because  the  spring  and  leading  edge  are  taperedi  pressure  applied  to  the 
leading  edge  of  the  latch  forces  it  back  and  unlocks  the  latch,  TWs  Is 
called  sUM^ing  or  loading  the  latch  back. 


TOe  ^ring  latdi  witt  anti^lin  device  attaohad  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  spring  latch  with  the  exception  that  an  anti-shim  device  or  plunger 
is  attached  to  it.  Tills  keeps  toe  spring  latch  from  beir^  pushed  back 
with  a  piece  of  plastic  or  shim  device,  TTiis  type  of  lock  affords  the 
homeowner  a  hi^er  degree  of  security. 


Spring  Latch 
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^ring  Latch  with  Anti-Shim  Device 
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Thm  strike  plate  is  very  dommon  and  appears  on  most  door  ffamei  you 
see.  It  is  usually  used  with  a  spring  latoh  look,  leaving  the  look  very 
vulnepable  to  attaek. 


Strike  Plate 


The  piwded  strike  plata  is  a  metal  plate  installed  over  the  outer  edge 
of  the  door.  It  protects  the  spring  latoh  from  bei^  tripped  by  a  strip  of 
plastic  or  metal. 


o 


Guarded  Strike  Plate 
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l*ie  kayl^  dea^olt  is  used  when  outside  entry  is  not  needed. 


FigiTO 

Keyleii  Deadbolt 


Tfte  mi0B  ^Under  dea^olt  with  a  thumb  turn  has  a  ©ne-ineh  bolt^  TTiis 
type  of  look  ean  be  used  on  a  solid  door  when  there  is  no  glass  in  or  near 
the  door. 


Sli^le  Cylinder  Deadbolt  with  a  TOumb  T^n 
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Thm  doiAle  ^Under  daaAolt  is  the  same  as  the  iingle  cylindep  except 
that  it  retires  a  key  to  imlock  it  from  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside. 
Usinf  this  lock  on  all  extepiop  doors  forces  a  burgle  to  go  out  the  same 
way  s(h8)  eame  In^through  a  window  or  vent.  T^is  lock  also  reduoes 
the  amount  or  size  of  the  objects  a  burglw  can  take. 


Double  Cylinder  Deadbolt 

IhB  teaAalt  witti  a  one^oh  loekli^  bolt  md  ^lindar  guud  plate  is  an 

excellent  security  device*  The  one4nch  bolt  can  be  locked  in  place.  It 
also  has  hardened  steel  plni  set  into  the  bolt  so  that  sawii^  or  cutting 
the  bolt  is  impossible.  For  added  security ^  a  cylinder  guard  plate  Is 
placed  over  the  locking  cylinder  on  the  outside  of  the  door  Md  theft 
bolted  through  the  door  for  double  securityp 


Figl^  B-2-21 

Deadbolt  with  a  One-inch  LiOckIng  Bolt  and  a 
CyUnder  Guard  Plate 
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Semirity  Lo^  or  mm  I^k 


TTiii  lock  should  be  used  when  there  are  windows  near  the  look.  TOis 
look,  If  Installed  property^  gives  exeeUant  proteetlon  against  entry  from 
prying  open  the  door*  Onee  the  deadbolt  is  inierted  and  looked  into  the 
keeper,  prying  the  look  is  almost  Im^ilble,  However,  if  this  t^e  of 
lock  is  mounted  poorly  on  the  door  frame,  it  can  be  dislodged  with  a 
sharp  blow  to  the  outside  of  the  door*  Malce  sure  it  is  seeurely  fMtened 
to  the  door  frame. 


Flgura  ^2-22 
Security  Lock  or  Rim  Lock 

One  tj^e  of  pivot  dea^olt  is  recommended  for  nru^lng  (or  narrow) 
doors.  Ttita  deadbolt  system  le  retained  within  the  frame  of  the  door. 
Ttie  bolt  pivots  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  locked  position.  Thm  bolt 
must  extend  one  inch  or  more  into  the  other  door  to  keep  the  door  from 
being  opened  when  the  frame  is  spread  apart* 
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Pivot  Deadbolt  for  Swinging  Doors 
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Another  pivot  de^bolt  Is  used  for  ^dfi^  ctoo^.  This  t^i  of  pivot 
deadbolt  has  a  larg a  notoh  out  into  the  bolt  allowinf  the  look  to  be 
intarlookod  with  the  itrlke  plate  or  keeper  when  the  bolt  is  put  in  the 
looked  position.  Hiis  type  of  look  is  used  by  malto  or  businesses  to 
^eure  their  large  slidinf  glMS  doors,  A  smaller  veriion  is  used  on  glass 
sliding  doors  in  residenoes.  AlsO|  add  two  sorews  to  the  upp^r  track  of 
the  door  whloh  extend  out  far  enough  to  allow  the  door  to  open  and 
olose  freely  but  prevent  it  from  being  lifted  out  of  the  traok. 


FIgwe  B-2-24 

Pivot  Deadbolt  for  Sliding  Doors 
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T^e  de^bolt  wKh  mxtmimon  bolt  appeaps  to  be  a  good  liking  deviee ^ 
but,  becauie  of  the  hollow  bolt,  it  oan  be  easily  pried  op  eut. 


FlgUFS  B-2-2S 

Deadbolt  Lock  with  Exteniion  Bolt 

Hie  ^du^  gl^  door  surfaoe  deadloak  is  plaeed  on  the  inside  of  the 
sUdinf  glasi  door.  When  It  is  oloied,  a  key  aetivates  the  bolt  into  the 
slot.  It  is  an  efficient  locking  device  for  this  type  of  door* 


Sliding  Glaii  Door  Surface  Deadlock 
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Hie  metal  pta  ean  b©  used  on  any  dldir^  door,  Ttie  pin  can  be  home- 
madei  such  as  a  nail,  or  a  store^bought  kit.  It  prevents  the  doors  from 
eUdinf  past  each  other. 


Metal  Pin 


A  ditf  1^  bar  prevents  a  sliding  door  from  opening  onoe  the  bar  is  in 
plaoe.  It  is  attaohed  to  the  inside  door  frame  and  swings  up  out  of  the 
way  when  not  in  use.  It  Is  reeommended  for  securing  all  sUding  doors 
md  should  be  used  with  a  good  lookii^  device  on  the  door. 


Charley  Bar 
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'Hiree  of  the  many  types  of  idi^w  loeks  on  the  market  are  shown  in 
Figure  When  using  a  window  loekj  you  should  instaU  one  whleh 

can  be  locked  with  a  key*  If  the  lock  does  not  need  a  key^  a  burglar 
could  easily  break  the  glass  to  unlock  the  window.  A  pin  hole  look 
allows  the  window  to  be  opened  for  ventilation  but  still  keeps  the 
window  Idcked. 

o 


Window  Locks 


The  pAdtoek  and  hMp  should  be  made  of  oase  hardened  steeL  The  pad- 
lock should  have  a  toe  and  heel  that  both  lock  in  place  with  a  minimum 
fine  pin  tumbler  for  looking.  If  the  bottom  of  the  padlock  has  a  key 
number  on  itj  remove  the  number  and  record  it  some  place  else  to  keep 
unauthorized  people  from  having  keys  made.  The  hasp  should  be  as 
strong  as  the  Jock  with  no  screws  or  bolts  visible. 
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Padlock  and  Hasp 
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ra^Mo  iMks  are  basie#^Uy  used  for  cash  rooms^  poliG@  statlon§i  jmllsr 
and  areas  where  the  publlo  is  restriated*  Tliey  are  operated  by  a  release 
system  powered  by  a  transforrner  and  a  release  button.  Thm  person  eon- 
trolling  the  button  should  be  able  to  see  the  door  and  the  person  seeking 
entry* 


F^iu*e 

Eleotrie  Loeks 

A  cme-^my  s^ew  Is  reoommended  when  attaehing  any  seourity  device  to 
an  external  area*  Onee  the  serew  Is  in  plaoei  it  is  very  difficult  to 
remove  because  the  screw  head  only  allows  the  screw  to  be  turned  in* 


4  S  6      One-way  Screw 
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So  far  we  have  covered  numeroUi  meehaaiaaJ  mm  of  inereasimg  intru- 
sion time,  Thm  deterrents  dlsgusMd  in  tHII  section  are  natural  OMisii 
plants  and  shrubbery. 

Plants  oan  beautify  your  home  or  office,  but  Plaoinf  the  wrone  ^^pe  of 
plant  in  a  window  or  door  area  oan  also  give  thibu^lar  a  hiding  place. 
Ttie  homeowner  should  use  low  hedges  or  busli^i  around  windows  and 
doorway  areas  so  movement  can  be  seen  by  poUei  or  neighbor.  Sticker 
or  thorn  plants  can  also  keep  a  burglar  away  frcmthe  window  ar*«eas,  M 
this  way,  Jandscaping  can  help  cut  down  the  bU^lar's  oppQrtunit^  to 
complete  the  crime* 


How  to  beraase  Ttm  Potential  Fm  datura  After  An  bbn^on 

Thm  primary  means  of  increasing  the  potejitj^l  foFeapture  aft^r  t  intru- 
sion is  through  burglar  alarm  systems.  M^^surethe  alarm  syst^em  you 
buy  Is  approved  by  Underwriters  Lraboratoti^g*  flii  four  basic  ty^pes  of 
alarm  arei  ~ 

•  magnetic  contaet-— windows  and  doors,  tsp#  ofconduotion 
©  motion  detector=-sends  out  sound  waves 

•  pressure  mat -rounds  when  touched,  moveds  crstepped  on 

•  screen --sounds  when  touched  or  moved* 

TOese  atoms  can  be  connected  to  a  beU,  ilrefJ  an^/or  light  sy^temi  to 
scare  off  the  burglar.  Alarm  companies  will  ^Isoitistall  systems  '  that 
sound  not  only  at  the  residence  or  busin^sa  but  also  at  a  central       f  ice 
to  alert  police  to  a  possible  Intrusion.  Alsoi  it  Is  a  good  idea  to  a«[d  a 
smoke  detector  to  the  alarm  system  for  fiM  proteotlon, 

A  good  deterrent  is  to  advertise  the  presano^  of  tin  alarm,  Plw^s 
decals  on  doors  and  windows  advising  that     ^Ism  system  is  bsira^ 
used.  This  in  itself  wUl  make  the  burglar  hesitate bsf ore  tryint  t».o  gain 
entry. 


You  have  Just  oompleted  Section  2  dealing  with  deereailng  orime  by 
planning  the  physical  environment.  It  discussed  tlie  three  stages  if 
crime  In  which  environmental  planning  can  mt  aiadeterr^nti 

•  providing  disoouragement  during  contemplation  of  the  orlme 

•  Increasing  the  intrusion  time 

•  inereaslng  the  potential  for  capture  aftet  IntMiilon 

m  Unit  B,  Crime  Prevention,  you  were  presgnt^d  with  the  two  prl^mary 
ways  of  preventing  crime.  The  first  (Section  l)  is  to  raise  QommuDiity 
awareness  of  crime  and  help  organize  school  ana  community  wini^  pre- 
vention programs,  l^e  second  means  of  preventini  erime  (Seotiora  2)  Is 
by  planning  the  environment  of  both  individual  ?^§ldencii  and  etitnre 
communities. 

How  ^mplrte  ttie  revl^^^estim^  b^tantns  on  thi  nert  p«t^* 
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Write  ymiF  miBwBFB  m  a  serrate         of  papBt^ 

1.  List  the  three  eonditioni  that  must  ©Klst  in  ordef  for  a  orime  to 
ooeur, 

2.  Whieh  of  the  ftffee  oonditions  listed  above  can  be  eliminated  by 
planning  the  physical  environment? 

3.  Write  the  tiirse  stages  at  whieh  the  physieal  environment  ean  help 
reduce  crime* 

4*  List  two  attributes  of  a  house  that  will  discourage  an  intruder  from 
trying  to  break  in. 

5.  For  crime  prevention  purposes^  with  what  should  you  enclose  your 
yard?  Why? 

a*  a  wooden  privacy  fence 
b«  a  chain  link  fence 
c.  a  hedge 
d*  nothing 

6.  List  two  features  that  community  planners  should  include  in  design- 
ing a  neighborhood  which  will  allow  observation  by  officers  on 
patroL 

7.  List  two  ways  in  which  an  actively  used  neighborhood  recreational 
facility  helps  prevent  crime, 

8.  Reduction  of  city  lighting  has  the  following  negative  economic 
effectss  (Choose  aU  correct  answers,) 


a,  higher  criminal  investigation  costs 

b.  higher  emergency  services  costs 
c*  erosion  of  taK  base 

d.  none  of  the  above 

9.  List  two  features  of  exterior  door  design  that  wiU  help  prevent 
crime, 

10.  Write  mm  advantage  and  one  dlsad vantage  for  a  key-in-the-knob 
lock, 

11.  Write  mie  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  for  a  deadbolt  lock. 

12.  Write  wis  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  for  a  rim  or  surfaoe 
lock, 

13.  Write  wie  way  in  whioh  plants  or  shrubbery  can  encourage  crime. 
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14.  Write  «ie  way  in  which  plants  or  shrubbery  can  discourage  eHme. 

15.  Lilt  the  torn  types  of  burglar  alarm. 

Cheek  your  araweni  with  the  TOrreet  mm  ^vlded  in  ttie  answer  key. 
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Bloek  Vi  Proficiency  Skills 
At  Ri^eal  mtn^ 


Ask  ycwr  iratruatOF  f»  the  pret^  tw  thb  unit  CVi  A)^  Attmr  you  aom-- 
plMm  flia  pret^9  jam  ImtnietDr  wm  let  you  loiow  vrtiether  to  stud^ 
tiito  lauty  to  skip  some  part  of  it^     to  ^km  the  pwttest. 


ViA  Physloal  FitneiS 
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All  eriminal  justioe  oeouf  atlons  require  physical  fitness  and  itrength. 
You  must  have  not  only  ttia  physieal  ^Ulty  to  save  yourself  but  also  to 
mvB  another,  Kaeaue  taotles  ar©  an  Important  Mpeot  of  pubUo  serviee 
whether  the  rescue  situation  Involves  violent  personSi  or  natural  or 
rian-made  disaBters.  'nie  best  traml^  in  eombatlve  or  reieue  teeh- 
niques  will  be  useless  if  you  are  not  physlcaUy  oapable*  You  must  have 
confidenee  in  your  phyiieal  ability  to  cope  with  the  diffieult  iituatlons 
whleh  often  f aee  arlminal  Justice  personneL 

This  unit  will  introduce  the  type  of  fitness  program  you  must  partici- 
pate in  throughout  a  eareer  in  public  service. 
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Upon  completion  of  this  unlt^  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  taits 

1,  Identify  toe  rsMoni  why  physiaal  f  itn^s  is  a  requfrement  of 
orimlnal  ji^tioe  oooupatlona. 

2,  Identify  the  reasons  why  profeaaional  and  self -evaluations  of  your 
health  are  important  in  prepari^  for  a  orimlnal  Juitiee  career. 

3,  Identify  the  five  basio  routines  of  ttie  beginning  eKeraiBe  program 
and  the  eKeroises  and  standards  for  each. 

4,  Identify  the  ten  seoondary  exeroise  routines* 

5,  Desoribe  the  Joking  and  the  running  routines* 


Demonstrate  physieal  fitnesi  by  eompleting  all  of  the  items  listed 
below, 

1.  Before  beginning  the  eiceroise  routine,  oomplete: 
m  the  Curaton^  Breath-Holding  Test 

m  tile  Kasoh  Pulse  Recovery  Test  in  3  minutes  or  less  with  an  aver- 
age or  above  pulse  rate 

m  the  Cooper^  i2-Minute  Walk/Run  Tmt  by  completing  at  least  1 
mile  in  12  minutes* 

2,  FoUowing  the  directions  given  for  beginning  exercisa  routinasj  meet 
the  standard  for  each  of  the  following  routines: 

•  to  develop  bal8Uice=Maintaln  position  for  20  seconds  without 
shifting  feet  or  opening  eyes* 

•  to  develop  flexibility 

in  trunk  flexion — ^^om  indicated  position,  touch  floor  with  finger- 
tips  20  times. 

ui  trunk  extension-^From  indicated  position,  raise  chin  imtil  18 
inches  off  floofp^e^at  S  times* 
d  to  develop  agUlty— Complete  4  or  more  squat  thrust  routines  in  8 
seconds  or  less. 
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•  to  develop  strength— Perfopm  at  least 
4  pull-Hips 

15  pushups 
25  sit-ups, 
9  to  develop  power— Perform 

1  standing  broad  Jump  equal  to  your  hei^t 
1  vertical  Jump  of  18  Inohes  or  more* 

3p  Following  dlf  eotions,  ^rform  each  of  the  secondary  exeroise  rou- 
tines without  undue  breathleiiness  or  fatigue? 

•  warm  Hip  aeoompUahed  through  U^t  exerelses 

•  itretahing  and  deep  breathing  routine  performed  4  to  6  times 
a  neck  rolUng  routine  repeated  twiee 

•  arm-eiroles  routine  repeated  2  to  4  times 

m  half-taiee  bends  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times 

•  taee-puU  to  ohest  routine  repeated  10  to  12  times 

m  trunk  bends-4iands  to  ^ound  routine  repeated  4  to  6  times 

m  windmill  routine  repeated  10  to  12  times 

m  abdominal  stretohes  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times 

•  Jumping  Jacks  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times 

4.  Meet  the  following  standards  for  Jogging  and  running: 

m        1  mile  m  10  minutes  by  the  end  of  first  grading  period, 

•  Run  1  mile  In  8  minutes  or  l^s  by  the  mid-term, 

•  Run  3  miles  in  30  minutes  or  less  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
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The  ener^  demands  of  niany  orlmlnal  Jintiee  oeoupations  ean  easily 
iurpasB  the  body's  oapaeity  If  the  musolei,  lungs,  heart,  and  blood  v€i- 
leto  are  not  waU-oonditioned*  Emerg#nay  situations  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exoeption  m  criminal  justice  ocoupationsi  and  can  place  great 
strains  on  tiie  oardlovasoular  and  respiratory  systeme*  TTierf^  is  rarely 
time  to  warm  up  or  adjmt  fraduidly  to  a  sitt^  ^fon*  Imergeney  situ- 
ations raquire  extended  physical  exertion,  ^ .  ^  J^^iea  is  a  neaesslty. 
A  tj^loal  situation  might  require  running  at  maximum  speed  before  you 
even  begin  to  meet  the  physical  demwids  of  the  situation.  The  officer 
may  have  to  raoe  up  fUg hts  of  stairs  to  assist  someone  in  distress,  pitf- 
sue  fleeing  criminals  and  vault  fencra,  rescue  people  who  are  dr'f^wnlngJ 
or  grapple  with  troublesome,  mentiQly  disturbed  people.  Whether  facing 
a  rttcue,  apprehensjon,  Mcape,  or  a  proloi^ed  rlot^  an  offioer  must 
have  a  high  de^ee  of  strengtt,  ag illtys  coordination^  and  endurance.  In 
addition,  m  officer  In  poor  physical  condition  is  more  accident-prone* 

^tended  physical  aetivlty  requires  endwancei  and  this  is  directly  de- 
pendent on  a  sound  cardiovascutar  and  respiratory  system*  Ttierefore, 
endurance  is  the  first  goal  of  totai  physical  fitness  for  many  criminal 
Justice  occupations  md  one  which  must  also  be  maintained  throughout 
the  career* 


Pw^ro^^m  Bnltmtim 

Selecting  your  career  field  Is  a  serious  matter^  m6  it  should  not  be  done 
without  a  careful  consideration  of  your  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
abilities.  Hils  Is  especially  true  if  you  have  selected  a  criminal  Justice 
occupation  as  your  goal.  This  unit  will  discuss  the  physical  require- 
ments of  crlmlna!'  Justice  occupations. 


Before  you  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  studying  for  a  ca- 
reer in  criminal  Justice,  you  should  see  your  doctor  for  a  complete 
physical  examination.  Hie  initial  es^ense  of  such  an  evaluation  is  small 
compared  with  the  time  and  energy  that  could  be  lost  if  you  find  that 
you  have  a  medical  condition  which  could  force  you  to  change  your 
career  field.  Advise  your  doctor  that  you  are  planning  a  career  In 
criminal  Ji^tlce,  and  that  the  physical  requirements  are  greater  than 
those  requbed  of  profe^ional  attletes.  Thm  professional  athlete  always 
has  time  to  warm  up  and  prepare  for  physical  exertloni  OTiminal  Justice 
personnel  do  not*  Itie  medical  evaluations  which  have  been  deslpied  for 
maximum  stress  occupations  are  different  from  those  used  In  a  routine 
examination  for  general  healtii.  The  doctor  will  determine  the  testing 
proaedure,  but  you  should  prepare  to  do  the  foUowlngi 
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a»  Provide  a  eomplete  history  of  any  known  risk  factopi  such  as  family 
heart  disease |  biolc^ieal  eharaQterlstissi  perional  habits^  known 
symptoms  of  pains,  headadhes,  drEzinesi^  fainting  spelja,  irregular 
heMtbeatj  etc. 

b.  Arrange  to  take  an  exercise  eleotroeardiogram  (stress  EGG),  This  is 
usually  preceded  by  an  EGG  at  rest,  but  passii^  this  alone  Is  Mt 
suffieient  for  entering  most  aareers  in  eriminal  ji^tlee.  The  stress 
tMt  monitors  your  heart  while  you  are  engaging  m  vlgoroui  exerc'se^ 
and  It  may  turn  up  heart  rates  whioh  could  raise  serioi^  questions 
about  your  planned  career  field*  It  is  best  to  discuss  any  problems 
early  so  that  an  alternate  decision  can  be  made  or  so  that  you  can 
t^gin  a  treatment  pr^ram  to  correct  any  limiting  problem* 


&lf-Bvaliatio.^ 

Self-evalmtion  as  part  of  your  preprogram  evaluation  requires  that  you 
assess  your  own  ability  and  wllUn^ess  to  continue  a  physical  condition- 
mg  pro-am  for  ttie  rest  of  your  eareer*  ^lf«evaluation  Is  done  in  addi- 
tlon  to  J  not  Instead  ofj  medical  evaluation*  Don*t  fool  yourself  i  you 
ateady  krow  if  you  have  suffieient  self-initiative  to  continue  workinf 
toward  a  goal,  even  If  it  becomes  a  bore  or  an  unpleasant  chore.  Would 
you  give  up  a  difficult  program  because  you  would  rather  do  somethi^ 
easier  or  because  no  one  is  demanding  or  motivating  you  to  work  out? 
For  example,  if  you  are  promoted  or  a^l^ed  to  a  d^k  Job  and  discon- 
tinue or  relax  your  physical  fitness  program,  you  may  find  that  you  are 
soft  and  out  of  condition  when  you  are  required  to  perform  in  a  physical 
capacity  in  an  emergency  situation* 


Self-Tats 

Assuming  that  you  have  passed  the  medical  evaluation  and  your  self- 
evaluation  has  reinforced  your  determination  to  pursue  a  career  In  a 
criminal  Justice  occupation,  there  are  still  some  questions  that  you 
should  answer  for  yourself,  such  m% 

m  Am  I  in  good  condition  compared  to  others? 

•  Are  there  any  standards  with  which  I  should  compare  myself? 

Ttie  Federal  Bureau  of  mvestigation,  in  a  publication  entitled  Physical 
Fitness  for  Law  ^forcement  Officers^  recommends  the  foUowihf  Bts^^ 
dards  for  evaluating  your  cardiovascular  and  musculMkeletal  fitness  i 

a*  0«!etc»i%  ]^atii-Hol^f^  Tmt 

Purpose  I  To  test  your  respiratory  capacity  which  Is 

related  to  circulatory  fitness, 

Equipmenti  Chair,  bench,  or  stool  approximately  IT  Inches 

high* 

ftocedure:  Step  onto  and  off  of  a  chair,  bench,  or  stool  for 

a  period  of  one  minute*  TTien  see  how  long  you 
can  hold  your  breath. 
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Rasultei  You  should  be  able  to  hold  your  breatli  fop  at 

least  30  seconds*  If  you  ean*t,  it  is  an  indication 
that  youp  cardiovasoular  function  has  deterior- 
ated below  a  deslrabla  level, 

Fl^^  BimowBTj  Tmt  (3  minutes) 
Piff^se:  To  check  the  effect  of  physical  activity  on 

pulse  rate. 

fteparationi  NOTOi  TOis  test  can  be  performed  by  either 

sex  and  almost  any  age  p»oup.  Only  infirm 
persons  or  tiie  extremely  unfit  would  find  it  too 
strenuous. 

Before  taking  the  testi 

#  Do  not  eat  for  2  hours. 

•  Do  not  smoke  for  1  hour, 

m  Rest  for  5  minutes. 

Equipmenti  Clock  or  watch  with  sweep  handi  12-lnch  bench 

or  stool. 

Procedurei  a.  Start  stepping  onto  and  off  the  bench  when 

the  swae  *  second  hand  is  at  11^ 

b.  Step  24  times  per  minutej  for  a  total  of  72. 

c^  Duration  time  is  3  minutes. 

d.  Stop  stepping  when  the  sweep  second  hand  is 
again  at  11  after  3  revolutions,  and  sit  down. 

a.  Start  counting  the  pulse  rate  when  the 
sweep  second  hand  reaches  12  on  the  clock. 
Using  either  the  carotid  artery  or  the  Inside 
of  the  wrist,  count  beats  for  every  10  sec-^ 
onds  and  record  them  for  a  total  of  1 
minute. 

Results s  Total  the  6  pulse  comits  for  1  minute  and 

com^re  with  the  following  scalei 

Ctosification  0-1  Minute  Pulse  Rate 

acceUent  71  -  78 

Very  Good  79  -  83 

Average  84  -  99 

Belovi  Average  100  -  107 

Poor  108  - 118 
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e.  ^Qpm%  12-Mlimite  Wi^/Ktm 

Purposei  To  test  physical  fitness. 


Preparation  I 

Equipmenti 
Ppoeadurei 


Rasiats: 


ntnes  Age 


NOTBi  Perions  over  30  years  of  age  should  not 
take  this  test  until  they  have  had  a  eomplete 
medieal  examination, 

A  wateh  for  ehieking  time. 

Find  a  plaee  where  you  ean  walk  or  riLi  a 
measured  diitanae  of  up  to  2  milei.  Sue  how 
much  of  the  2  miles  you  can  eomfortably  eover 
in  12  minutes,  Iry  to  run  the  entire  time  at  a 
paee  you  can  maintain  without  exeesslve 
strain.  U  your  breath  beeomes  short,  waJJc  until 
it  returns  to  normal,  then  run  again.  Keep 
goii^  for  a  fuU  12  minutes,  then  eheok  your 
performanae  on  the  se^e  below, 

Distanee  (in  mtLes)  covered  in  12  minutes. 


Vmmr  30 

30  to  39 

40  to  49 

(Mileage) 

(Mileage) 

(Mileage) 

Very  Poor 

0.00  -  0.99 

0.00  -  0.94 

0.00  -  0.84 

Poor 

1.00  -  1.24 

0.95  -  1.14 

0.85  -  1.04 

Fair 

1.25  -  1.49 

1.15  -  1.39 

1.05  -  1.29 

Good 

1.30  -  1.74 

1.40  -  1.64 

1.30  -  1.54 

Exeellent 

1.75-  + 

1.85  -  + 

1.55  -  + 

Ibwdtaa  Routtne 

If  you  have  pa^ed  the  medical  stress  test  and  have  met  the  standards 
for  the  three  tests  recommended  by  the  FBI,  you  are  ready  to  begin  thfi 
eKeroise  routines,  T^e  routines  are  presented  in  three  progressive 
stagess  a  banning  exereise  routine,  a  secondary  exeroise  routine,  and 
Joggii^  and  running. 


B^muig  Esarobe  Routine 

Thm  banning  exereise  routine  is  to  develop  balanoe,  flexibility,  agility, 
strength,  and  power.  The  bamo  fouttm  should  be  continued  until  you 
can  comply  with  the  stand^ds  given  for  each  exereise. 
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Stand  on  toes,  heals  t^ether,  eyas  olomd^  arins  stretched  forward 
at  ihoulder  leveL  Maintain  thto  position  for  20  ^aonds  without  shift- 
ing your  feet  ov  opanlng  your  ayes,  (^e  Fifura 


^aroiee  for  BaQanca 
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2.  Ito  ^veiop  fln&fli^s 


Trmk  Flaxion 

Keep  l^s  t^ether,  taiees  lookedj  bend  at  watatj  toueh  floor  with 
fingertipi*  Repeat  20  tlmei, 

Tfunk  ExtensiM 

Lie  flat  on  itemaoh,  faoe  ^wn,  finf en  laeed  behind  neek,  feet 
anehored  to  floor.  Now  raii#  ohin  until  it  is  18  inehra  off  floor. 
Repeat  5  times.  (Mm  Flfure  A-2) 


l^unk  Extension 


Exeroise  for  Flexibility 
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3,  lb  ^wmy^  ^fUtyi 
^uat  ITiruats 

From  stanaings  *op  to  squatting  praltion,  palms  flat  on  floor,  arms 
straight.  Kiok  baokward  so  that  l#gs  are  fully  extended.  Return  to 
iquattii^  pMition,  Stand  up.  Ttiis  should  be  done  in  4  to  8  leeondi. 
(See  Figure  A-3) 


EKerolie  for  Agility 
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4.  Ito  tevek^  sb^i^tfai 
Pull-ups 

HMif  from  bar,  hands  slightly  wider  than  shoulderi,  palms  turned 
away,  arms  fuUy  axtended.  PuU  up  until  your  ehin  is  over  the  bar. 
Lower  yourself  until  arms  are  f  uUy  axtended.  You  should  be  able  to 
perform  4  puUHjps,  (fee  Figure  A-4) 


Bcereise  for  Strength=Pull-Ups 
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Wrom  ttia  front^eaning  rest  pMition,  hwdi  sll^tly  widep  than 
ihould^Fi  with  fingers  pointad  straight  ahead,  lower  body  until  chest 
baraly  touohas  floor.  Push  up,  kaapuig  body  strai^t.   You  should  be 
^la  to  do  IB  pu^^pi.  (See  Figure  A-5) 


^aroise  for  Strengtii-rPush-Ups 


14 
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Lie  on  youF  baok  with  hands  behind  neck,  l^s  straight*  Flex  the 
trunk  and  lit  up,  then  return  to  starting  position.  You  ihould  be  able 
to  perform  25  lit-ups,  (See  Figure 


^erotee  for  Strength— Sit-Ups 
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S«  To  dave^  pom&t 


Standing  Broad  Jum^ 

From  a  standing  position,  jump  as  far  forward  bb  you  ean^  landing  on 
both  fast-  VniB  length  of  th#  jump  should  at  least  equal  your 
height-) 

Vartloal  Jump 

Stand  faoii^  a  waU,  feet  and  ohin  touohing  waU,  arms  extended  over 
the  head-  Note  your  height  (mark  with  chalk).  Now  Jump  up  and 
touoh  tiie  wall  as  high  as  you  can  with  one  hand  (use  chalk  to  mark 
height).  Note  the  differenoe  between  the  two  marks  on  the  walL 
You  should  be  able  to  perform  a  vertieal  Jump  of  18  inehes  or  more. 
(See  Figure  A-7) 


Standii^  &oad  Jump  Vertioal  Jump 

]^ereises  for  Power 
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^^c»^daf7  Aerate  Bouttne 


When  you  oomply  with  thm  stwidards  for  performinf  the  b^inning  exer- 
cisa  routinet  you  may  b^m  the  secondary  exareise  routinei.  ^y  oxer- 
oiaa  ihwld  b^in  with  a  warm-yp.  Thm  axeroises  you  performad  in  the 
b^innliy  routine  may  ateo  ba  used  as  your  warm-up*  Following  the 
warmHip  exarobay  aach  eaeondary  axaroise  has  a  itarting  poeltioni  the 
iiattM  to  be  parformed,  and  the  number  of  r^atlti^^  required  for  the 
exarolaa* 

1*  Wara-Up 

Warm  up  the  body  gradually  with  U^t  exereises  sueh  as  preliminary 
ben*^ir^t  stretehing,  or  running-in-plaaa  before  speed  or  foroe  exer-- 
oiees  are  performad*  TWa  provides  protection  against  injuriei  and 
o^f  en  defleieney, 

2«  S^t^mg  axid  Eteattiing 

Positiom  Standi^,  arms  at  side,  feet  at  shoulder  width. 

Aotioni  tahale  deeply  as  you  stretoh  both  arms  over-- 

head,  look  up,  rise  on  toes»  E^diale  forcefully  as 
you  retwn  to  starting  p>osition.  Repeat  4  to  6 
times.  (See  Figure  A-8) 


3.  N^Bol^ 


P^itioni 
Aetion: 


S^dlngi  hands  on  hipS|  feet  at  shoulder  width. 

Roll  ttie  neck  slowly  forward  and  baekward  in  a 
clookwiis  manner  three  times. 
Reverse  and  do  Oie  same  eounter-olookwise 
three  timei» 

Repeat  two  times.  (See  Figure  A-9) 


Figlffa 

Neek  Rolling 
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4.  Qrete 


PMltioni  Arms  extended  from  sides  at  shoulder  levelp 

palmi  down,  feat  at  shoulder  widto* 

Actiom  Maka  20  small  olroles  with  hands  and  arms 

whUe  kaepii^  arms  straight,  stomaeh  In,  head 
ereat. 

Reverse  and  do  20  In  opposite  direotion« 
Repeat  2  to  4  times,  (See  Figure  A-10) 


Arm  Circles 
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5.  Half-aiTO 


P^itions  Hands  on  hi^,  f©©t  at  shoulder  width,  toes 

pomtad  s^alf  ht  ahead. 

Aatlon;  Band  knees  imtil  tiia  uppar  thighs  ara  horizon^ 

teL  Kaap  tounk  strai^t  and  faat  flat  on 
ground.  Return  to  starting  position^  Rapeat  10 
to  20  timas.  imm  Fifure  A-11) 


Wigmm  A-11 

Half-Knaa  ^nds 
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6.  B^e--F^  to  Om^ 


F^itioni 


Aetiom 


-^mi  at  sides,  standii^  strai^ts  feet  slightly 
spread. 

Brii^  left  knee  upj  p^ab  it  with  both  hands  and 
pull  it  to  your  chest.  Keep  trunk  upright. 

1?^tllf*n         s^B^tlnrr  nnBil'iAFi      "O^r-^^g^*  ~^~V^* 


pull  it  to  your  chest.  Keep  trunk  upright. 
Return  to  starting  position.  Repeat  with  right 
knee.  Repeat  10  to  12  times  with  each  knee. 
(See  Figure  A-12) 


Knee-Pull  to  Chest 
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7.  ^mmk  Bmd^=HsiMli  to  GsQwM 


Posltioni  Handi  on  hips^  feat  spread  wide  apart,  knees 

itrai^t« 

Aationi  Band  tnmk  downward  until  palms  are  flat  on 

pounds  Bounce  to  ground  with  flat  palms  6  to  8 


ngiTO  A-13 

^imk  Bends— Hands  to  Groiuid 
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8.  Windmm 

PMition:  Stand  erect,  feet  wide  apart,  arms  extended  to 

sides. 

Aotioni  Touch  right  hand  to  left  toe  as  left  arm  ii 

moved  back  and  up,  Touoh  left  hand  to  right 
toe  as  right  arm  is  moved  baek  and  up.  Repeat 
10  to  12  times  to  eaeh  side,  (See  Fi^re  A-14) 


Windmill 
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Position  I  Hands  on  fround  at  shoulder  width,  booy 

strai^t  and  extended,  toes  on  ground. 

Action  I  Keaping  arms  straig ht,  stretoh  abdomen  down^ 

pullii^  head  baek.  Bend  b^y  upwards,  forcing 
head  down  between  armi,  oompresslng  abdomi- 
nal museles.  Return  to  starting  position. 
Repeat^  alternately  stretohing  and  eompresiing 
abdominal  museles.  Repeat  10  to  20  times. 
(See  Figure  A-15) 


Abdominal  Stretehes 
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Poiitioni  Feat  together  with  hands  at  sides, 

Aetiom  Jump  to  straddle  poiitlon  and  alap  hands  over- 

head. Recover  and  repeat  v/ith  rhythm*  Repeat 
10  to  20  times.  (See  Flfure  A-16) 


T^m  A-18 
Jumping  Jaoks 
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You  have  been  cautioned  to  warm  up  the  body  gradually  before  per- 
forming ipaed  or  foroe  axereises,  Thm  instruetions  for  both  jogging  and 
running  inolude  preliminary  warm-up  aotivitiei  as  wall  as  progressive 
performanea  routines. 

1.  Joggu^ 

Jc^mg:  Involves  altarnately  walking  and  runni^  at  a  slow  to  moder- 
ate paee.  You  should  eover  approximately  a  mUa  In  10  minutes. 
You  should  first  warm  up  with  one  of  the  exereisa  routines  previous- 
ly deseribad.  Body  posture  is  upright,  elbows  bent  with  hands  almost 
on  ohest  as  shown  in  Figure  Breathing  is  dona  through  the 

mouth  and  nose.  Avoid  arohing  the  baek  and  protruding  the  but- 
toeks.  Hie  foot  strike  is  either  flat-footed  or  on  the  heel,  rooking 
forwOTd.  Keep  the  steps  short  and  comfortable.  You  should  be  able 
to  waUc  a  mUa  briskly  without  experianei^  undue  fatigue  before 
starting  a  Jewing  routine. 


Correct  Body  Posture  for  Jogging 

Runnu^  requires  that  you  eovar  a  mile  in  under  8  minutes  without 
dropping  off  to  a  iog  or  walk.  You  should  be  able  to  Jog  at  a  steady 
pace,  covering  a  mile  in  10  minutes  or  less,  before  attempting  the 
mile  at  a  running  paca«  When  you  can  vm  a  mile  In  8  minutes  or 
Iras,  without  es^erianci^  undue  breathlessne^  or  fatigue,  you  can 
start  on  the  3  mile  run, 
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Koyr  ultlCTnata  goal  ahould  be  to  run  the  3  mUes  in  25  to  30  minutes. 
Till  Impoj^tant  factor  is  not  so  much  how  far  or  how  fast,  but  how 
^yquvui^  The  heart  rate  inereases  during  this  time,  the  arteries 
areitretmhed  and  dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  foreed  to  expand. 


StixcmoBt  criminal  Justiea  oooupations  require  a  very  high  level  of 
^yieilntJ)^^  and  phyiieal  strength,  before  you  plan  a  oareer  in  any  of 
Moupatloni,  you  should  be  lure  that  (1)  you  are  aommltt^  to  main- 
tawl?thM  tal^  level  of  fitneis  throufhout  your  eareer  and  (2)  you 
hay^iiDm^t^al  eonditim  which  would  affeet  your  ability  to  function  in 
tn^  oosupMiton.  Before  b^inning  «»^rofram,  you  should:  furnish  evi- 
mnmlAm'T-^eLQtMw  medial  evabMitim  which  ineludes  an  exercise  or 
stresiECQ^  ^ass  the  OrotM^  Bfeatti^HDlduv  Ttet,  the  Kaseh  Pul^ 
Wmn^  T^mt^  and  the  Ok^f^  12^araite  Walk^to  Tmt.  Performing 
the  l^mat'  ax^ige  rcHitines  to  develop  balmce,  fleKibillty,  €eility, 
spMgth,  and    power  will  condition  you  for  the  seimda^  e^eFOise  fou- 
W^mmh  further  increase  your  mdivanm.  Continuing  the  sec- 

onflaFJiXere^se  routine,  plus  Jibing  and  running  throughout  your 
^BJ^m^mll  d^evelop  your  endurance  and  keep  you  physicaUy  fit  to  meet 
ernferpay  ^istuations. 


Nov  complete  the  Favlew  qiimUmm  b^toii^  on  the  nert  ^ge. 
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Beview  Questims  (Vs  A) 


Write  your  mmwBTs  on  a  Mparate  ^eet  of  poper. 

1*  Why  Is  enduranae  the  first  goal  of  total  physieal  fitness  in  this 
pro-am  ? 

a,  Hie  offioer  must  have  a  high  degree  of  strength ^  ^Hity,  and 

coordination  p 
b*  Ttie  officer  may  be  assigned  to  a  desk  Job, 
c*  The  offioer  must  be  prepared  for  extended  physical  eKertion, 
d,  Thm  offieer  may  be  es^osed  to  violent  persons. 

2.  Criminal  Justice  personnel  must  have  more  than  enough  physical 
ability  for  their  own  survival  because:  (Choose  aU  correct 
answers.) 

a.  they  may  be  required  to  meet  maKimum  enei^  output  for 
eKtended  periods, 

b,  they  may  have  to  rescue  someone  else  in  addition  to  saving 
themselves. 

c.  they  may  be  assigned  to  an  administrative  position, 

d,  emergenoy  situations  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 

3.  A  medical  evaluation  willi  (Choose  aU  correct  answers.) 

a.  include  a  stress  or  exercise  ECG, 

b.  prevent  possible  lost  time  and  energy  in  making  a  career  choice. 
0.  allow  you  to  b^ln  treatment  to  correct  any  limiting  physical 

problems. 

d.  not  be  retired  as  part  of  the  physical  fitness  program. 

4.  Explain  why  self-evaluation  is  important  in  preparing  for  a  criminal 
Justice  career. 

5.  Lying  flat  on  the  stomach  with  face  downi  fingers  laced  behind 
neck^  and  feet  anchored  to  floor,  then  raising  the  chin  until  it  is  18 
Inches  off  the  floor  is  a  basic  exercise  for: 

a.  balemce. 

b.  flexibility, 

c.  agility. 

d.  power. 

6.  From  a  standing  position.  Jumping  as  far  forward  as  you  can  and 
landing  on  both  feet  is  a  basic  exercise  fori 

a,  flexibility. 

b,  agility, 

c,  power, 

d,  strength. 
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7.  To  meet  th©  b^lnnlng  exepaiie  standard  for  agility,  squat  thrust 
exaroieti  should  be  completed  at  the  rate  of  i 


a.  3  in  6  seconds. 

b.  5  in  10  ieoonds. 
e,  8  in  4  seconds, 
d,  4  in  8  seconds. 

8,  To  meet  the  standard  for  a  vertical  Jump,  you  should  be  able  to 
perform  a  vertical  Jump  of  at  least: 

a«  14  inches. 

b.  18  inches, 

c.  20  inches. 

d.  24  inches, 

9.  ^fore  b^inning  an  exercise  program,  you  should  pass  the  follow- 
ing physical  fitness  standardsi  (Choose  aU  correct  answers.) 

a,  Kasch  Pulse  Recovery  Test, 

b.  stress  ICQ, 

e.  trimk  fLexlon. 

d.  Cureton^  Breath-Holding  Test, 

10.  Cooper's  test  to  determine  physical  fitness  requires  that  you  run  or 
walk  fori 

a.  5  minutes, 

b,  8  minutes. 
0,  12  minutes, 
d,  15  minutes. 

11.  Which  secondary  exercise  routine  requires  hands  on  hlps^  feet 
placed  at  shoulder  widtt^  and  toes  pointed  straight  ahead  as  a 
starting  position? 

a.  windmill 

b.  half-4cnee  bends 
o.  knee-pull  to  chest 
d.  Jumpir^  Jacks 

12.  Tbuehii^  the  ri^t  hand  to  the  left  toe  a:  hm  left  arm  is  moved 
back  and  up  and  the  left  hand  to  the  rig-     oe  as  the  right  arm  is 
moved  back  and  up  is  the  action  for  whit    seyondary  eKerclse  ? 

a.  arm  circles 

b.  Jumpir^  Jacks 

c.  trunk  bends--ftands  to  ground 

d.  windmiU 

13.  Thm  standard  for  Jogging  Is  to  alternately  walk  and  run  at  a  slow  to 
moderate  pace  covering : 

a,  1  mile  in  15  minutes. 

b.  1  mile  in  10  minutes, 
o,  2  mUes  in  10  minutes, 
d.  2  mUes  in  15  minutes. 
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14.  Tile  standard  for  runninf  is  doveping  a  mile  in  less  than  how  many 
minutes? 


15.  Your  ultimate  goal  for  th©  physical  fitness  program  is  to  run  how 
many  miles  In  how  many  minutes? 

16.  Tfte  important  factor  in  running  isi 

a.  how  fast  you  run* 

b.  how  long  you  run. 

c.  how  far  you  run. 

d.  how  often  you  run. 


Ciiedc  yow  u^wers  with  Oie  ^rr^t  on^  ^ov^d  m  ttie  answaF 
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1,  FoUowing  thm  dlreetiona  givan  in  the  text,  praetlee  the  b^nmuig 
ueFoisa  FwtlnM  until  you  can  meet  th#  standaFd  for  eaeh  of  the 
foUot/ingi 

9  To  develop  balanoe— maintain  the  position  for  20  seoonds  without 
shifting  your  feet  or  opening  eyes* 

a  To  develop  flexibility  im 

trunk  flexIon=from  Indicated  position,  touch  floor  with  fingertips 
20  times. 

trunk  eKteMion— from  indicated  position,  raise  chin  until  18  inches 
off  floori  re^at  5  times. 

m  To  develop  agillty--eomplete  4  or  more  squat-ttrust  routines  in  8 
seconds  or  less. 

•  To  develop  stre^th-^rform  at  leasts 
4  pullKips 

IS  push-^ps 
25  sit^ps. 

•  To  develop  power-performs 

a  standing  broad  Jump  equal  to  your  height 
a  vertical  Jump  of  18  inches  or  more. 

2.  Following  the  direetions  given  in  the  text,  practice  the  Koondwy 
BmnQiBB  routims  until  you  can  meet  the  standard  for  each  without 
undue  breattlessness  or  fatigue, 

•  Warm-up  accompUshid  with  ll^it  exercises, 

•  Stretchinf  and  deep  breathing  routine  performed  4  to  6  times. 
m  Neck-romng  routine  repeated  twice, 

•  Arm-circles  routine  repeated  2  to  4  times. 

m  Half^mee  bends  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times. 

•  Knee-pull  to  chest  routine  repeated  10  to  12  times. 

•  T^unk  bends— hands  to  ground  routine  repeated  4  to  8  times* 

•  Windmill  routine  repeated  10  to  12  times. 

•  AMominal  stretches  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times. 
m  Jumping  Jacks  routine  repeated  10  to  20  times. 
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3.  Following  the  direetions  given  in  the  text,  praetioe  ^^u^  and 

o  Jog  1  mile  In  10  minutes  by  the  end  of  the  first  grading  period. 

o  Run  1  mile  in  8  minutes  or  less  by  mid-term, 

o  Run  3  miles  in  30  minutes  or  less  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

NOIB:  If  you  have  any  problems  while  praotieing  these  exereises,  dis» 
Guss  them  with  your  Instruotor  and  follow  his/her  instruetions. 

If  yiHi  fMl  aonfltent  Umt  you  have  aohieved  the  peFfoFmanoa  ^jeetlves 
for  ttito  uiitp  Mk  yaur  imtaiator  fw  tiie  pwtt^t  (V:  lO^ 
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Block  Vi  K'ofiaieney  Skills 

Unit  Bf  Gombatii^  and  Defamiva  Tactic 


Ask  your  TOmiator  for  tiie  pntsrt  tw  ttiis  imlt  (Vi  B)*  Mtar  yw  TOm-- 
plate  thm  pratestp  yiwr  tataictor  will  tot  ycm  loiow  virtiathaF  to  study 
ttito  unit^  to  aldp  soma  part  of  Itp     to  take  ttia  pc^trat. 
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Many  OFlminal  justioe  occupmtlons  face  tha  hazard  of  possible  violent 
Gonfrontation,  Hissa  oonfrontations  may  range  from  a  mild  display  of 
temper  to  extramo  assaultive  bahavior.  Criminal  jiistioe  personnel  are 
required  by  law  to  respond  with  no  more  fores  than  what  is  required  to 
eontrol  the  subjeot.  The  criminal  Justioe  agent  cannot  simply  walk 
away  from  sueh  a  situation  as  a  private  oltizen  ean.  Criminal  justice 
personnel  must  Uve  witii  the  potential  danger  of  physical  injury  or  death 
as  well  as  the  ftreat  of  civil  nihility  whieh  may  result  from  their 
response  to  violent  situations. 

As  eaoh  section  of  this  unit  is  developed^  the  Importanoe  of  beoomlng 
physically  fit  and  maintaining  that  fitness  throughout  your  career  will 
become  very  cle^,  ^clfio  knowledgei  skilby  md  techniques  for 
coping  with  these  situations  wlU  vary  among  indlvidualSi  instructors, 
and  trainli^  programs.  However^  there  are  s^cific  guidelines  regarding 
the  learning  and  use  of  oombative  and  defensive  tactics.  A  person^ 
mind  (□ognltive  component),  emotions  (affective  component),  and 
physical  abilities  (psychomotor  component)  are  all  essential  to  the 
development  of  combative  and  defensive  skills^ 
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^Qwl#%a  Objactlvi^ 

U^n  eompletion  of  this  unit,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  testi 

1.  Identify  three  skills  included  in  the  copiltive  component  of  oomba- 
tlve  taotios. 

2*  Dwerlbe  tta  affeetive  component  of  comtetive  tactics. 

3.  Identify  in  eorraet  order  the  five  steps  to  be  followed  when  r ^pond- 
ing to  a  potentiaUy  violent  situation. 

4.  Identify  the  uiual  rMponse  sequence  of  eombatlve  tactics  used  by 
criminal  justice  personnel  m  responding  to  a  violent  confrontation. 

5.  Identify  the  seven  principles  of  combative  arts. 

6.  Identify  the  objectives  of  defensive^  counteroffeMive,  eontroUingj 
and  arresting  tactics. 


Ftoformanoa  Obj^^iYm 

Following  training  m  combative  and  defensive  tactics,  demonstrate  the 
following  techniques  and  skllto  in  a  contact  fighting  bout  or  matehi 

A.  J^ychomotor  skUb 

1.  Defensive  tactics 

a.  blocking 

b.  parrying 

c.  evading 

2.  Counteroffensive  tactics 

a.  throwing 

b.  grounding 

c.  kicking/striking 

d.  disarming 

3.  Controlling  tactics 

a.  dappling 

b,  wrist  and  arm  locking 

e.  choki^/earotid  block 

4.  Cresting  tactics 

a.  positioning 

b.  handcuffing  on  ground 

c.  searching 
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B.  Co^itive  and  affeetive  skiUs 

1.  Calmneis 

2.  Courtesy 

3.  Patienoe 

a,  body  languaf  e 

b,  faoial  expFSsaions 
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Genitive  lupvival  skills  are  the  mental  skills  you  will  develop  as  you 
beeome  proficient  In  eombativa  taatioi.  11168©  oo^itive  skilto  moludei 

•  tndenta^fng  the  law  of  reipome 

•  pere^tim  of  alrcunistanaea  whloh  might  provide  opportunities  to 
de^sealate  a  violent  oonf rontation 

•  mwmm^B  of  tiie  prineiplM  of  responae  in  order  to  reduae  the  level 
of  danger* 

Criminal  Justice  personnel  in  the  1880s  must  be  alert  to  the  probability 
of  violent  and  assaultive  behavior.  Not  only  are  there  mora  Inoidents  of 
yiolenoe,  but  tiiere  are  also  more  restrictions  regarding  tiie  response  to 
it*  In  order  to  avoid  civil  liability  in  the  performmoe  of  duties,  the 
oriminal  justice  officer  must  Imow  the  laws  concerning  resume  and 
force  which  govern  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  s(he)  is  employed* 

It  is  well  beyond  the  scope  of  this  unit  to  e^lore  aU  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  me  of  fwae*   All  criminal  justice  personnel  must  familiarize 
tiiemselv^s  with  the  state  law,  Ic^al  law,  and  agency  policy  on  the  sub- 
ject. M  Florida,  Chapter  776  of  the  Florida  Statutes  should  be  taiown 
thoroughly*  Ttim  following  are  partial  extracts  from  Section  5  (776.05) 
of  the  Florida  Statutes! 

IIBM    A  Law  Biforcement  Officer  -  need  not  retreat  or  resist  fr jm 
efforts  to  make  a  lawful  arrest*  He  is  Justified  in  tiie  use  of  any  force, 
except  deadly  force,  which  he  reasonably  believes  to  be  necessary  to 
effect  the  arrest  ^  to  defend  himself  or  another  from  bodily  harm. 
However^  he  is  justified  in  usi^  deadly  force  only  when  he  reasonably 
beUeves  that  such  force  is  necessary  to  prevent  death  or  great  bodily 
harm  to  himself  or  such  other  person* 

HOlSi  TMb  section  of  the  law  also  provides  for  tiie  prevention  of 
escape  (fleeing  felon  doctrine,  etc*)*  TOese  provisions  are  frequently 
changed  by  appellate  courts  and  departmental  policy*  mdividual  depart- 
ments have  formulated  their  own  standard  procedures  regardii^  the 
restraints  placed  on  tiieir  officers  In  the  use  of  deadly  force*  These 
Individual  departmental  policies  should  be  examined  and  adhered  to  in 
conjunction  with  existii^  laws*  You  should  not  rely  on  the  brief  extract 
«  above  but  researoh  the  mmmkt  law. 
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Mamtminlr^  amotlonal  oontrol  during  thraatenii^  enoDuntei^  is  a  basla 
oom^nent  of  oombativs  taotlos.  ControUing  the  amotions  ppavents 
FMpoi^  behavior  from  pro^eisii^  to  ^ysioal  violanoa.  Body  iftngiiage 
and  faoial  #Kpr^sIons  oommunioate  faeUi^a  of  fearj  hatSi  anger ^  and 
eontampt  as  olaarly  u  words  and  aotions,  Tharafora,  the  axprassion  of 
your  emotions  must  be  oontroUad  physioally  as  well  m  mental^. 

Coptag  with  violant  pareons  is  a  common  ooourranoa  in  many  criminal 
Justlae  oaoupations.  You  should  a^mlna  your  parsonal  philosophy  con- 
oaniing  violange.  U  TOnfrontations  within  violant  sltuatloi^  aausa  you 
to  axparianoe  axtrame  amotlonal  stre^  you  shmild  probably  salaat 
wothar  oarear  flald  unlMs  you  can  laarn  to  oopa  with  It. 

ControUirv  your  faar  and  mxiety  has  both  mntal  md  phydc^  aspaats. 
Your  mrat^  attltuda  can  be  ravealad  In  mimy  ways  and  you  must  eon- 
salously  praatlae  &st  aommimlutli^  your  faallj^s  in  oonfrontation  situ- 
ations. The  ph^ttl  wntrol  aspaot  can  ba  devalopad  ttirough  r^ular 
aontaat-fi^tu^  sasslora.  Martial  Mts  (JudOp  karate^  aikido)j  if^estUng; 
or  boxing  ara  all  forms  of  aontaot  f If htli^  whloh  will  halp  you  to  devel- 
op phyriaal  aontrol.  The  sessions  should  be  a^resslva  and  ragul^=thay 
should  meet  at  laast  twice  a  waak  or  mora,  R^ilar  workouts  In  oon-^ 
tact  fluting  wiU  Improve  your  physical  and  emotional  conditioning^  and 
help  you  to  control  fear  and  anxiety.  These  sessions  should  stress  cour- 
tesy, cabnnessp  patience^  md  salf-TOntrol^  Mpaclally  whUe  you  are 
practlaing  the  physical  activity^  The  dbj^Uym  is  to  develop  a  mndl- 
tiimsd  f^^UB  to  violnae  lAidi  b  c^Imp  eonteolledj  and  imamotiaQ^^ 
ymt  affeatlva. 
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No  di^le  combative  sport  or  martial  art  will  provide  aU  of  the  pwsible 
rMponse  teohnlques  whleh  eriminal  Justlae  agents  are  permitted  to  use* 
TTierefore,  no  attempt  is  made  In  this  unit  to  include  the  entire  range  of 
r^ponsm.  Ttiis  will  be  left  to  your  pr^ram  inateuotor. 

The  reaotim  to  a  pwslbly  violent  encounter  should  b^in  with  a  rational 
n^ponse  to  the  situation  befora  physical  force  is  used.  PERSUASION 
FmST— FORCE  LAST*  When  responding  to  a  potentially  violent  situa- 
tion, there  are  five  steps  to  consider. 

STEP  1  EffOTts  should  be  made  to  de-escalate  the  threatened  violence 
by  pe^uasion. 

STEP  2  If  thb  does  not  work,  restraining  methods  may  be  used, 

STBP  3  If  this  is  not  effective,  direct  contact  skiUs  without  the  use  of 
weapons  may  be  utilized. 

STEP  4  If  further  efforts  are  neoe^ary,  the  use  of  non-deadly  weapons 
is  the  ncKt  step. 

STEP  5  As  a  last  rmott^  deadly  weapons  may  be  used  oidy  U  the  condi- 
tions fulfill  the  legal  requirements  oonoeming  the  use  of  deadly 
force* 

When  it  is  obvious  that  anaultive  or  violent  confrontations  cannot  be 
de-escalated,  and  the  criminal  Justice  ^ent  Is  forced  to  respond 
physically,  psychomotor  skills  are  usuaUy  used  In  this  response 
sequencei 

•  defensive  tactics 

•  counteroffensive  tactics 

•  controlling  tactics 
0  arrestli^  tactics 

•  searching  tactics 


Fraicipl^  of  the  Cambative  Arts 

Keepli^  the  foUowi^  principles  of  combative  arts  In  mind  as  you 
praetiTC  contact  fighting  will  enable  you  to  place  your  opponent  at  a 
disadvantage  and  to  maintain  your  advantage. 

1.  BaJanaep  Maintaining  your  own  b^ance  whUe  putting  your  opponent 
off  balance  is  Important  in  all  combative  metheds.  keeping  the  feet 
moderately  spread  with  knees  slightly  bent  provides  balance  side  to 
side,  whUe  keeping  one  fMt  forward  provides  balance  front  to 
back.  You  should  constantly  shift  the  feet  for  the  best  balance  in 
relation  to  the  dlrectlDn  of  the  attacker. 
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2.  Omvity^  Thm  prmeiple  of  p-avity  oontrola  your  ability  to  maintain 
balance.  The  center  of  fravity  of  most  p#rions  is  just  below  the 
navel.  If  a  fulorum,  suoh  as  the  hip  or  1^,  is  ^plied  at  ttiis  pointy  a 
sueeessfta  throw  Is  mora  likely,  ifta  line  of  fravity  in  humans  is  a 
vartioal  Una  through  the  head  and  bo^.  Upwttlng  your  opponent's 
balanoa  whUa  maintaining  your  own  is  tha  most  important  princlDle 
in  oombatlva  situations.  (Sea  Figura  B-1) 


I 


Entire  B-1 

Una  of  Gravity  through  Body 

3,  Use  of  Li^a  Husala  Gm^^  Tha  abdominal  musolts  and  back  mus- 
□las  shwld  ba  used  as  a  souraa  of  power  in  applyli^  hip  throws  and 
deUvaring  kicks.  These  taohni<^es  are  more  effaetive  than  tha 
traditional  use  of  arms  and  fists  only.  Ttiey  can  also  be  effacitivelfy 
combmed  with  the  use  of  leverage. 

4,  Z^erage.  Levarage  oan  be  used  to  apply  pain  as  a  eontrol  maeha- 
nism.  Some  examples  inelude  arm  bars,  wrtat  twists,  shoulder 
throws,  and  hammer  looks.  I^ag  throws,  hip  throws,  and  leg  swaaps 
are  ways  in  which  the  body  and  l^s  can  be  used  tc^ether  to  provide 
leverage. 

5,  Mommtum.  A  body  in  motion  tends  to  continue  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  is  movir^.  Side-stepping  a  oharge  whUa  simultaneously 
aaoalerating  the  motion  with  your  hands,  or  using  leg  sweeping  or 
duekli^  can  put  your  opponent  at  a  disadvantage. 
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S.  Bi^wUdq  nm0«  The  paFSon  initiatii^  ui  assault  always  has  tiie  ad- 
vant^e  in  the  b^innli^*  Sinee  an  tmeondttioned  reflex  is  g^n^FaUy 
too  iloWp  you  should  work  to  oonditlon  your  rmtlmKm  for  inatant  and 
effaativa  raaatton.  Conditioned  raflaxes  oan  ba  daval^ad  through 
rapatitlve  drilla  in  raalistio  training  situations^  or  even  betteri  by 
r%ulu  oompatitlva  praattoa  In  aombative  arts  suah  as  boxinf  ^ 
wrastUi^p  Judo,  alkidOy  and  karate*  As  we  pointed  out  aarUar,  r^^ 
ular  work^Hiti  also  result  in  physlaal  and  amotional  wnditionli^  as 
wall  as  rafler  conditionii^.  Panic  is  lasi  Ukaly  to  oaaur  in  a  violent 
anaounter  if  you  ara  alraady  aonditioned  to  the  elements  of  suoh  a 
iituation« 

7p  '^hstamsbhB  Armis.  'ttim  human  body  hai  many  struotural  waaknasses, 
Knowlnf  th^a  is  assential  and  Inoraasas  tha  affeativanass  of  ttia 
strikas  and  holds  whieh  are  uiad  to  control  a  vlolant  parson.  Tlie 
tample  is  one  point  of  waalmassp  and  a  blow  to  the  temple  can  cause 
uncoi^aioumi^s.  Other  weak  points  include  ttia  eyeSj  solar  ple^iSp 
froin»  liver  and  ki^ay  araas,  tmaas;  shtaiSf  AchUl^  tendoni  albow, 
back  of  nack,  wd  lliroat.  Care  must  ba  usad  in  attacks  to  thasa 
polntSi  md  the  conditions  must  warrant  the  deg rea  of  force  used 
against  vulnarabla  araas.  Ttie  foUowir^  iUustration  shows  soma  of 
the  vital  narva  Bud  prauura  point  areas  which  can  be  UMd  in  aom- 
bativa  tactics^  (iaa  Flgura 


Entire  B-2 

Vulner^le  Points  of  Attack 
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Ob^etives  of  OomtaUTO  T^Mm 


The  following  saotion  desorlbas  oombatlv©  taetios  whieh  you  should 
learn  and  praotioe  until  they  become  seaond  nature  to  you,  Praatloe 
i^rasslvely  and  r^ularly  until  you  are  conditioned  physloaUy,  mental- 
ly,  and  emotionally  to  respond  to  potentially  violent  sltuation^^  Your 
biatruator  will  determine  tiie  speolflo  taotlcs  to  ^  learned  and  used  In 
meeting  the  objectives  for  eaeh  stage.  'Hie  Imiwrtant  thing  Is  that  the 
objeetlve  be  aohleved  wlthm  the  permissible  use  of  force  requtoements, 
not  how  It  Is  achieved. 


Ob^tiVBt  To  survive  the  Initial  enfagement. 

1.  Bksdkmg^  Blocking  is  a  method  of  stoppbig  an  attack  upon  the  in- 
tended target.  Whether  the  attaoklng  weapon  Is  tiie  hands^  fist, 
feetp  olubs  or  krilfep  there  are  weU^tabllshed  techniques  in  most 
combative  «ts  to  block  such  attacks,  'niese  usually  Involve  pivoting 
and  oounte^triking.  Your  Instructor  wlU  determine  which  blocking 
styles  you  wlU  leam  and  practice,  Hie  most  im^rtant  objective  is 
to  keep  the  attack  from  disabling  you. 

2.  Vurstag,  m  parryh^gp  the  attack  Is  deflected  from  Its  orlgtoal  path. 
If  force j  spaed,  or  Oie  nature  of  the  weapon  prevents  you  from  fully 
blocking  or  stopping  tiie  momentum  of  thm  attack,  parrying  might  at 
least  stop  It  from  strikbig  the  Intended  target  and  buy  a  little  time 
In  which  to  react  more  effective^,  llie  parry  can  be  a  controUed 
pivot  f oUowed  by  enough  deflectli^  counterstriking  to  change  the 
aasaUant%  direction  enough  to  miss  the  target.  Parrying  techniques 
are  an  importont  part  of  thm  martial  Mts.  You  must  es^rlment  in 
simulated  attack/parry  situations  in  order  to  find  your  most  ef fec-- 
tive  parrying  technique  # 

3.  Evadfaif .  to  the  event  that  tlie  defender  is  outaumberedi  over- 
whelmed, ambushed,  or  grabbed,  it  is  usuaUy  too  late  to  block  or 
parry.  As  a  last  resort,  Jhere  are  many  escape  techniques  Included 
m  the  combative  arts,  ^cape  from  rear  and  front  hu^,  «cape 
from  rear  and  front  strangles,  and  escape  from  wrist  holds  wiU  be 
tocluded  m  your  training.  However,  whenever  possible  you  should 
avoid  lowing  tte  asMUant  to  ^asp  or  choke  you  because  these 
hol^  are  often  difficult  to  escape  from,  ^rtlculafly  if  your  attack- 
er is  stronger  ttian  you  are.  Falling,  diving,  tumbU^,  and  other 
agUlty  skills  are  also  Important  techniques  which  you  will  need  to 
learn  and  practice. 
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Gb|MtiYei  To  pibi  the  Initlativa  foUowli^  a  sueoesiful  defeiue. 

1#  ^^SQwisgm  GetU^  a  ray  ting  paFson  on  the  ground  is  a  necessary 
first  step  towwd  aohievfi^  aontroL  Hie  throw  is  often  a  natural 
foUow-throuffh  from  a  block  or  parry.  If  it  is  dona  with  sufficient 
impaat  it  can  also  stui  or  temporarUy  dls^le  the  attackcri  thereby 
making  aontrol  euier.  The  tiirowii^  technlcpes  of  wrestUng  or  judo 
are  excellent  for  tiiis  pu'p^.  Figure  B-3  Ulustrates  one  technique 
for  tiir owing  an  opponent,  Dlreat^ontact  techniques  suah  as  punch- 
ingp  kl^by,  and  e^e-of-4iand  (knife^and)  strike  are  considered  an 
undue  use  of  force. 


Hands  to  Heel  and  Knee  T?irow 

2,  @*ciinidtag«  Having  the  subject  on  thm  ground  provides  the  advantage 
of  hav&ig  m  unyielding  swfaae  beneath  the  subject  so  that  the  fuU 
body  weight  is  on  top.  Wrestling  and  Judo-mat  fightii^  techniques 
provide  many  methods  of  pinnu^  and  holding  the  subject  once  they 
are  grounded.  Getting  he^  at  thte  point  rather  than  continuing  a 
one^n^ne  struggle  Is  usually  advtoble« 
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3,  Kidtfaig/^Ml^^i.  If  groundii^  to  impMsibla  due  to  the  strei^th  or 
advantage  of  thm  offender,  dlraet  aontaot  by  kidcing  or  striking 
might  bm  nei^esrary.  The  strikli^  and  kickii^  teohniques  learned  in 
boxing  and  karate  are  useful  in  thte  situation.  Figure  B-4  illuatrates 
the  rear  kiek  to  knee  method  of  taking  your  opponent  down. 


HgUTO 

Rear  Kiok  to  Knee  TOrow 


4.  rowmuig.  When  confronted  with  a  subjeet  who  has  a  deadly 
weaponi  toe  first  oonsideration  must  be  survival.  Yieldii^  to  Oie 
subjeet's  Intentions  may  be  the  best  meai^  of  survivaL  It  to  difficult 
to  evaluate  whether  a  person  ii  a  potential  kUler.  The  deotolon  to 
attempt  to  disarm  a  person  is  not  easy  to  make  and  no  advice  can  be 
given «  Thm  dtoarmii^  techniques  must  be  practiced  to  the  point  of 
becomli^  a  conditioned  reflex  before  a  real-life  attempt  can  be 
made.  There  are  many  teohniques  which  can  be  used  to  disarm  an 
opponent,  and  your  instructor  will  determine  which  you  wUl  learn. 

Objeotlvei  To  stop  all  restotance  through  total  control  of  the  subject. 

1.  ^rappUiig*  Grapplii^  teohniques  are  the  pinning  techni^es  used  in 
wrestling  and  Judo  which  are  used  to  restrain  a  s^Ject  once  the  sub- 
ject to  ^ounded^ 

2.  Wrist  ai^  Arm  Lo^y^.  Wrtot  and  arm  l^kli^  are  slmiltf  to  grap^ 
pUi^  but  usually  provides  oontrol  through  the  use  of  pata.  The 
subject  must  know  that  pain,  dtolocation,  or  a  break  could  result  if 
resistance  continues^ 
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3«  ^^^g/Carotld  fflc^.  Chokinf  of  stranf  la  techniques  shut  off  the 
^Uity  to  breatiie.  The  usual  taohniqua  appUaa  wrist  pressure  to  the 
traohaa  until  imeonsoiounass  ooours.  Hie  carotid  biMk  oompraises 
the  carotid  wteriei  on  aaoh  side  of  the  neok  until  unoonsaiouensis 
ooourai  Great  care  must  be  exarciBed  in  aithar  case  a  l^eh  tech- 
niques ^wld  be  understood  thoroughly  bacausa  thay  block  the 
mipply  of  o^f  en  to  ttie  brain.  Flgura  B-5  Ulustratas  a  throwii^ 
technique  milng  tiie  raar^trm^la  lock«  Some  Jurisdictions  coi^idar 
thrae  techniques  to  be  tiie  use  of  deadly  force.  Ba  sura  that  you 
fuUy  understand  ttia  legal  consequences  set  forth  by  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  you  are  employed. 


Rear-Straiigla  Lock  Throw 
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Objeattwi  To  saoure  the  subjeet  and  terminate  resistanee. 

1.  PoritlMft^«  Onoe  the  lubj^ot  te  under  control,  his^er  body  must  be 
^^itioned  so  tiiat  the  handouffi  ean  be  eaBlly  applied.  Whtn  the 
eubJ#ot  la  faoe  down  on  the  ground  with  the  armi  behind  the  back,  it 
y  easier  to  apply  the  handouffa* 


Position  for  Handcuffing  a  Violent  Person 


2.  ffindoufflnf  m       &mmd.  When  the  subject  la  violent  they  must 
be  grounded  and  brought  under  control*  Hands  should  be  positioned 
back  to  back,  ^Ims  out,  thumbs  outwards  Cuffs  should  be  appUed 
securely,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  restrict  cireulatlon,  and  they 
should  be  double  looked*  (See  Figures  B-6  and  B-7) 


Hands  Positioned  for  Handcuffing 
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3>  Saar^^g.  His  subjtet  should  be  thoroughly  searohed  for  weapons 
and  Gontraband  while  on  the  p'ound. 


NOl^i  T^e  assumption  throughout  thb  unit  has  been  that  the  sub- 
Jaet  is  violent  and  that  combative  tactics  are  necessary.  None  of 
the  Instruotions  given  in  ttie  unit  apply  to  the  normal  meohanles  of 
arrest,  search,  and  handcuffing  of  yielding,  nonviolent  prisoners* 
For  nonviolent  persons,  the  wall  seareh,  Imeeling  search,  and  other 
methods  as  described  in  the  law  enforcement  unit  of  InBtruotlon  are 
to  be  used» 

In  order  to  cope  with  vlolmt  persons  and  situations,  TOmbative  tactics 
must  be  used  with  proper  timing,  force,  and  control. 

Ttie  mogmtbm  component  of  combative  tactics  demands  understanding, 
perception,  and  awareness  of  all  assets  of  a  potentiaUy  violent  situ- 
ation. 

Criminal  justice  officers  must  maintain  emotional  control  at  all  times 
while  workli^.  T^ey  must  be  able  to  cope  with  violent  persons  and  situ- 
ations without  undue  emotional  stress.  Mental  attitudes  and  physical 
abilities  must  be  developed  to  control  fear  and  anxiety.  The  objective 
of  the  affMttve  component  of  combative  tactics  is  a  conditioned 
response  to  violence  which  is  calm,  controlled,  and  unemotional— yet 
effective. 

If  conditions  permit,  efforts  should  always  be  made  to  ds-esoalata  po-^ 
ten tlal  violence.  PBHSU^ON  FmST  —  FOECE  L^T.  persuasive 
verbal,  and  attitudlnal  responses  fail,  then  the  criminal  justice  officer 
must  resort  to  restrainii^  methodsi  ttien,  to  direct  contact  skills  with- 
out weapons!  next,  to  non-deadly  weaponsf  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
deadly  weapoM.  The  r^^omm  wqueiics  of  the  ^^dhomotc^  component 
isi  defensive  tacticsi  counteroffensive  tactics,  controlling  tactics, 
urestii^  tactics,  wd  searching  tactics.  Basic  prinalpta  of  combative 
arts  include!  ba^tnce,  pfavity,  use  of  large  muscle  groups,  leverage, 
momentum,  reaction  time,  and  knowledge  of  your  opponents  vulnerable 
areas.  T^b  ab^etlvM  of  combative  tactics  ares  to  survive  the  initial 
engagement,  to  gain  the  initiative  following  a  successful  defense,  and  to 
stop  all  resistance  through  total  control  of  the  subject.  'Hiese 
objectives  must  be  met  wittiwt  the  use  of  deadly  force  unless  great 
bodUy  harm  or  death  is  threatened. 


Now  i^mpleta  th#  review  qu^tt^^  b^tauut^  on  ttie  next  ^ge« 
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BBwmw  Qi^Mmm  (Vi  B) 


Write  ^ur  mmm&B  cm  a  aep^ta  ^mmt  of  ^^f. 

!•  To  whlah  of  the  followii^  doei  the  c^iitive  oomponant  relate? 

a<  mental  eapaoity  or  toibwl^ge 
b.  emotional  eapaelty  or  oontrol 
physical  agUlty  and  capability 
d.  spiritual  sensitivity 

2,  Which  of  the  foUowlr^  are  e^nitive  skUlE? 

a.  knowledge  of  the  use  of  force  laws 

b*  taiowledf  e  of  prinoiples  of  combative  arts 

c*  toowledge  of  the  range  of  respond 

dp  all  of  the  above 

3,  Which  of  the  following  is  aot  one  of  the  ec^nitive  skilto  considered 
important  to  learning  combative  tactics? 

a,  awareness 

b,  spiritual  sensitivity 

c,  perception 

d ,  understanding 

4,  Which  of  the  following  conditions  must  exist  to  Justify  the  use  of 
deadly  force? 

a.  it  Is  necessary  to  prevent  death  or  great  bodily  harm 

b.  ivm  necessary  to  effect  the  arrest 

c*  the  offender  makes  the  first  aggressive  move 
d.  none  of  the  SLbove 

5,  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  principle  objective  of  the 
affective  component  of  combative  tactics? 

a.  mental  capacity  or  knowledge 

bs  emotional  control 

c.  physical  equity  and  capability 

d.  spiritual  sensitivity 

6,  Responses  to  be  followed  in  a  threatened  violence  are  given  below  • 
Write  the  letters  a-^  on  your  paper.  T*en  arrange  the  responses  in 
the  order  they  diould  be  used  by  numberl^  them— one  for  the  first 
respmse  to  be  applied,  two  for  the  second  response,  and  so  on* 
Write  the  number  next  to  the  ^propriate  letter. 

a,  restraining  methods 

b.  nondeadly  weapons 

c*  de^^calate  the  situation  by  persuasion 

d,  deadly  weapons 

e.  direct  contact  without  weapons 
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7,  Which  of  the  foUowing  is  the  objective  of  p^ilar  contaot'-f ighting 
praotice  sassions? 


a.  to  develop  a  eonditioned  physical  and  emotional  Fespome 

b.  to  survive  the  initial  engagement 

e.  to  gain  the  initiative  foUowing  defensive  taotios 

d.  to  itop  all  reslstanoe  after  counter-offense 

8.  Which  of  the  foUowing  itates  the  correct  responae  sequenae  of  the 
psyohomotor  component  of  combative  tactics? 

a.  defensive,  controlUi^,  searching^  ureiting 

bp  defensive,  counter  of  fensive^  controUii^^  arresting,  searching 

c.  BrrmBtit^f  searching,  defe^ive^  controUi^ 

d*  searching;  arresting,  defeniive^  counter  offensive,  controlling 

9*  Match  the  terms  In  column  1  with  the  principle  of  combative  arts 
in  column  2.  Ltat  the  letters  a-g  on  your  paper,  then  write  the 
number  from  column  2  by  toe  letter  for  the  term  which  ii  deicrlbed 
in  column  1« 

a*  momentum       1.  maintaining  your  footing  while 

b.  ^avity  throwing  your  opponent  off-balance 

c»  use  of  large       2*  mamtalning  a  vertical  line  through  the 

muscles  head  and  body 

dp  leverage  3,  knowledge  of  structural  weaknesses  of 

e,  balance  the  human  b^y 

f  *  reaction  time    4.  using  leg  throws  or  sweeps  and  hip 
g«  vulnerable  throwi 

areas  5,  getting  the  first  advantage  through 

conditioned  reflexes 
6«  a  body  in  motion  tends  to  continue  in 

the  direction  it  is  moving 
7.  provides  a  source  of  power 

10.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  objective  of  defensive  tactics? 

a*  to  gain  the  Initiative  foUowing  a  successful  defense 

b.  to  stop  all  reslstanoe  through  total  control  of  subject 

c*  to  survive  the  Initial  e^agement 

d.  to  make  a  conditioned  physical  and  emotional  response 

11.  Which  of  the  foUowing  is  the  objective  of  counteroffensive  tactics? 

a.  to  gain  toe  initiative  foUowing  a  successful  defense 

b.  to  stop  aU  resistance  through  total  control  of  toe  subject 

c.  to  survive  toe  Initial  engagement 

d.  to  make  a  conditioned  physical  and  emotional  response 
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12*  Whleh  of  the  foUowu^  is  the  ^Jeetive  of  eOTtrolling^  taatios? 

m»  to  piln  the  inttiative  foUawii^  a  suooessful  defense 

b.  to  stop  all  Fssistanee  through  total  aontrol  of  subjeet 

o*  to  iurviTO       initial  ei^agsmant 

d»  to  make  a  aondltioned  physieal  airf  emotional  response 


O^^c  your  Bsmm^^  witb  lOm  ^jt^Mt        provited  in  Oie  aww 
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1*  Partiol^te  in  aontaot^fightlng  Mssions  at  least  two  times  each 
we€k»  (TOeae  may  be  martial  arts  eueh  as  Judo  and  karate  or 
wrestUi^  and  boxing  matohes,  as  direated  by  your  inatruotor,) 

2.  Praotioa  the  prinoiples  of  oombative  arts. 

•  Maintain  your  balwoe  while  putting  your  opponent  o£f-balmoe. 
Keep  your  feet  moderately  ipread  with  knees  slightly  bent.  Shift 
your  feet  eoMtantly  for  the  best  balanoe  In  relation  to  the 
dlreotion  of  your  opponent. 

•  Maintain  your  own  line  of  gravity  (a  vertieal  line  through  the  head 
and  body)  m  you  upset  your  opponents, 

•  Praotiee  hip  tiirows  and  kicks  which  use  the  abdominal  wd  baok 
musoles  as  a  source  of  power « 

m  ftaetiee  uslr^  leverage  as  a  control  mechanism »  Leverage  may  be 
applied  through  arm  bars,  wrist  twists,  shoulder  throws,  and 
hammer  locks.  Hie  body  and  l^s  may  be  used  for  leverage 
through  leg  throws,  hip  throws,  and  leg  sweeps. 

•  Praetiee  sidestepping  or  duoking  a  chaise  by  your  opponent  while 
aooelerating  his^er  motion  with  your  hands,  body  movement,  or 
leg  sweeps. 

•  ftactiee  r^ularly  to  condition  your  reflexes  for  iratant  and 
effective  reactions. 

e  Learn  the  vutaerable  areas  of  the  human  body  and  the  degree  of 
force  which  can  be  used  to  control  an  opponent  without  Injury. 


If  you  fiMl  eonfldrat  that  you  have  a^eved  the  performuice  ^jeatives 
for  thto  imlt,  isk  your  umbmator      ttie  posttMt  (Vi  B). 
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Ask  your  iMtruator  fw  tiie  prat^  to  ttiis  uilt  (Vi  C).  Aftar  you  oom- 
plate  tta  pret^tp  your  ustructor  mil  let  you  knoir  irtiatiiar  to  sti^ 
tiita  imltp  to  skip  womm  put  of  itp  w  to  take  fto  postt^t. 
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Learning  how  to  use  the  short  baton  la  a  part  of  oombativa  tactics^ 
Uiing  the  baton  is  coi^idarad  armed  Intervention  to  oontrol  unlawf ul, 
violent  behavior^  Although  it  Is  intended  as  ^ubb  of  non^eadly  foro#j" 
the  baton  can  beooma  ^^eadly  force"  when  used  to  strike  the  tiiroat  or 
head  areas.  Using  the  baton  impUes  that  persuuion  and  unarmed  force 
have  failed^  and  ttiat  Intervention  with  non-deadly  weapoi^  ii  justified 
under  the  prevailinf  conditions. 

'A'aining  in  the  use  of  the  baton  should  Involve  the  cognitive,  affective, 
and  p^chomotor  components  which  were  explained  in  Unit  "Combat- 
ive Tfectici."  Combative  tactics  using  ttie  baton  include:  defensive, 
counteroffenslve,  controUli^,  arrestli^,  and  searching  tactics*  This 
unit  wlU  introduce  tiie  basics  of  usii^  the  baton  In  these  various  tactics. 
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Upon  eompletlon  of  ttii  mltj  you  should  be  able  to  do  tiie  foUowinf  on  a 
written  test: 

1.  Identify  the  advantages  of  the  U^t  (1"  k  24")  baton  over  the  heavier 
weaponi. 

2*  Identify  the  advwtagei  and  disadvantages  of  the  tonfa  type  baton, 

3*  Identify  the  dlfferenoe  between  "nondeadly"  ^d  "deadly"  force  in 
the  Uie  of  the  baton, 

4.  Identify  the  two  teehnlques  of  defensive  taoties  and  methods  for 
uaii^  each. 

5.  Identify  ttie  three  types  of  oounteroffeMive  taetiea* 

6.  Identify  four  types  of  conteolUng  taoties. 

7.  Identify  the  steps  of  wall  search  tactics. 

8.  Identify  the  proper  position  of  a  prisoner's  hands  once  handcuffs 
have  been  applied. 

Ferformuioe  Objective 

Given  training  and  praetioe  in  contact  f  ipiting  uslr^  the  police  short 
baton,  demonstrate  proficiency  in  using  the  baton  for  each  of  the  com- 
bative tactics  listed  below. 

1.  Defensive  tactics 

blocking  (attacks  from  any  direction)! 

•  twO"^iimded  ^p 

•  one^anded  grip 

•  one-armed  high  block 

parrymg  (attacks  from  any  direction): 

•  two-handed  gtlp  parry 

•  one-armed  parry 

2,  Counteroffensive  tactics 
short  Jab 

striking  counteraction 
long  thrust 
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3*  CgntrolUng  taeti^ 


groundlr^ 

baton  hammer  lock 
baton  aFm  bars 

4.  Arreitli^  and  etarehing  taetios 

searohii^— wall  position 
handeuf f ii^ — wan  poiition 
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Itaditimal  Batoni 

The  most  eommon  batons  are  24  inohes  long  and  from  1  inoh  to  1  1/4 
inehei  In  diameter  (Figure  TOsy  can  be  made  of  wood  such  as  ash 

or  oakj  but  spaoial  hard  pintles  are  now  mora  common,  Ttie  plastio 
batons  are  a  little  heavy  for  proper  wrist  action,  espeeially  for  sUghtly- 
buUt  offiaei^.  Light-weight  (1"  x  24")  batons  made  from  straight- 
grained  oak  are  usually  more  effeetive*  'Diis  light  baton  has  better  bal- 
anoe,  Is  more  eomfortable  to  carry and,  with  some  skUl  development, 
ean  generate  a  greater  tip  veloeity  than  the  heavier  weapons.  Using 
wrist  action,  rather  than  long  are  sweeps  from  behind,  keeps  the  weapon 
in  front  of  you,  which  is  preferable  to  exposing  the  body  during  a  back 
sweep* 


Fjgura  O-l 
T1*aditlonal  Baton 
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Ttofa-l^^  Batoni 

'nils  baton  is  patterned  after  the  Asian  tonfas  a  martial  arts  weapon.  It 
has  a  shortj  perpendiGular  handle  extension  (about  5  inches)  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  way  down  from  the  butt  end*  The  Amerioan 
tonfa  is  made  much  like  the  traditional  baton,  with  the  addition  of  a 
handle  extension.  Thm  handle  extension  provides  the  advantage  of  a  full 
surfaoe  for  blocking  Msaults*  In  close  encounters,  you  can  grip  the 
baton  without  exposing  your  fingers  when  delivering  blows  with  the 
short  end.  It  also  provides  good  leverage  when  used  with  controlling 
tactics  such  as  arm  bars  and  other  restraints.  Its  use  recjulres  lengthy 
trainir^,  but  it  is  an  effective  weapon «  The  primary  disadvantage  of  a 
tonfa  is  in  carrying  it  since  the  extension  is  inclined  to  get  in  the  way* 


Tonfa-TVpe  Baton 


Ttim  nunchaku  (Figure  C-3)  is  another  Asiem  martial  arts  weapon  which 
has  gained  some  popularity  with  American  police.  Essentially,  it  is 
made  up  of  two  short  batons,  usually  about  14  inches  lor^.  Joined  by  a  4- 
inch  leather  thong  or  chain  between  the  batons.  The  thong  or  chain  is 
useful  In  restrainli^  or  crushing  techniques,  m  well  as  for  providing  a 
means  to  extend  a  strike.  The  weapon  requires  a  great  deal  of  training 
to  be  used  effectively,  and  it  is  not  commonly  used  by  American  police 
at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  an  extremely  efficient  weapon  when  used 
properly. 


The  Nunchaku 
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Baj^e  of  R^^^  Use 


ITie  batoni  tonfa,  and  nundhaku  are  extensions  of  the  armi  and  handSi 
although  their  use  would  be  considered  an  "armed"  response*  Tlie  off!- 
ear  must  deelde  if  their  use  is  justifiable  by  examining  the  "use  of 
foroe"  statutes  and  department  regulations,  to  the  previous  bloek  of  in- 
struetton^  you  will  reeall  that  use  of  foree  ranges  from  an  unarmed 
respOv   1  to  use  of  nondeadly  weaponsi  thenj  if  neaessary,  to  the  use  of 
inoap^ei  tating  weapons,  and,  finally,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  use  of 
deadly  weapons.  TOe  baton  Is  eonsidered  a  "nondeadly"  weapon,  unless 
it  is  used  on  the  offender's  head  or  throat  area«  Using  the  baton  for 
head  strikes  immediately  ereates  a  "deadly  foree  response,"  Ttie  baton 
should  never  be  used  to  eounter  deadly  foreei  thereforei  it  should  not  be 
used  on  the  head.  Head  stFUcM  we  fOTbiMen^  If  deadly  foroe  is  justi- 
fied, the  serviee  revolver  is  the  appropriate  weapon. 

Carrynig  the  Baton 

Ttie  baton  should  be  earried  in  a  rir^  on  the  belt  as  a  sldearm  unless  the 
situation  justifies  otherwise*  You  would  not  walk  your  beat  twirling 
your  service  revolver,  and  neither  should  you  walk  your  beat  twirling 
the  baton  by  Its  lanyard,  Thm  stereotype  of  the  eop  walking  down  the 
street  twirUng  the  baton  in  faney  movements  is  inappropriate,  and  this 
behavior  is  universally  eonsidered  threatening  by  oitiiens. 

Defenrive  Tactic 

As  you  learned  in  the  previous  unit,  the  primary  objeotive  of  defensive 
taotios  is  to  survive  the  initial  ei^agement.  General  blocking  and  par- 
rying teehniques  were  deserlbed  and  now  you  should  be  able  to  apply 
those  teohniques  as  you  learn  to  use  the  police  short  baton. 


Bloakiiif 

Blocking  Is  a  method  of  stopping  a  weapon  from  striking  an  intended 
target  and  inflicting  disabling  results,  'Hie  baton  is  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  blocking  and  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  maneuvers. 
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Two-handed  grip.  Hold  the  baton  hopizontally  with  one  hand  at  each 
end  I  palms  down.  When  it  is  held  this  way^  It  can  be  used  to  blook  an 
assault  from  overhead  with  fists  or  weapons^  or  to  block  a  kick  coming 
up  from  the  ground.  In  blockinf  the  kick,  thrust  the  baton  down  force^ 
fully  at  the  shin  area,  TOe  reiulting  infliction  of  pain  may  give  you 
enough  time  to  counter  and  control  the  offender,  (See  Figure 


Two-Handed  Grip 
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One-handed  s triking  blocks ,  to  blocking  either  an  overhead  strike  or  a 
kiekinj  movement,  an  alternate  method  ii  to  strike  the  assailant  on  the 
inside  of  the  arm  or  1^  with  the  baton,  TOe  target  can  be  a  wrist,  fore- 
arm muscle,  bisep,  shin,  side  of  calf,  or  knee*  Strikes  to  these  areas 
can  inflict  pain,  or  even  cause  a  muscle  spasm,  and  may  give  you  enough 
time  to  counterattack  and  control  the  subject*  (Ifee  Figure  C-S) 


Figiire  ^5 

One-Handed  Striking  Blocks 
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One-armed  high  bloek.  To  block  a  weapon  strike  to  the  top  of  your 
head,  raise  the  arm  holdinf  the  baton  so  that  your  bleep  is  alongside 
your  head  and  your  elbow  is  bent  $0  that  the  forearm  is  aeross  your 
head*  ^is  will  provide  you  with  maximum  head  proteetion*  TOe  baton 
Is  held  so  that  the  short  end  extends  from  the  thumb  side  and  the  long 
end  extends  along  your  forearm,  where  it  will  absorb  tiie  impact  of  the 
blocked  weapon.  Keep  the  baton  tight  against  your  forearm  by  bending 
the  wrist  until  you  e/m  feel  the  pressure  of  the  baton.  Your  stanee 
should  be  a  relaxed  crouch  with  one  foot  forward  and  knees  slightly  bent 
to  help  ab^rb  some  of  the  Imj^et  which  will  permit  a  rapid  eounter- 
attack.  Your  fingers  will  be  exposed,  and  you  must  be  sure  to  shift  the 
baton  so  that  the  fingers  do  not  take  the  impact.  When  a  tonfa-type 
baton  is  used,  the  fingers  will  be  less  exposed,  (See  Figure 


One-Armed  High  Block 


PBFrywg 

Parrys  are  used  to  deflect  an  incoming  blow  or  thrust  with  a  weapon 
from  its  original  path  and  to  give  you  time  to  react  more  effectively. 


053 


TwQ^anded  grip  parry.  When  the  two-handed  grip  is  used  on  the  baton, 
it  is  usuaUy  hBl6  so  that  the  baton  is  vertical  in  order  to  enaure  parrying 
contact.  To  parry  a  straight-in  attack,  a  front  punch,  or  a  thrust  with  a 
weapon j  retain  a  normal  gtig  with  your  strongest  hand,  arid  grab  the  tip 
of  the  baton  with  the  other  hand,  palms  facing  in.  Holding  the  baton  in 
a  vertical  ^sition,  pivot  and  intercept  the  Incomi^  arm  or  weapon, 
guiding  it  away  from  your  body  with  the  parry.  Be  prepared  to  counter 
immediately  once  your  opponent  has  been  placed  off  balance  due  to  the 
parrying  motion.  (See  Figure 


Two-Handed  Grip  Parry 
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One-'armed  parry.  ITi©  baton  grip  is  the  same  as  described  in  "one- 
Mmed  high  bloeks,"  Your  strong  hand  should  hold  the  baton  at  the 
normal  grip  point,  but  with  the  short  end  extending  from  the  thumb 
side*  The  long  end  of  the  baton  should  extend  along  your  forearm  and 
take  the  Impact  of  the  parried  weapon.  When  partying  a  straighten 
punoh  or  weapon  thrust,  hold  your  arm  so  that  the  baton  is  in  a  vertleal 
position.  Pivot  so  that  your  rear  foot  sweeps  baok  In  a  eiroular  move- 
ment  and  Intercept  the  weapon  or  arm  with  the  baton  while  the  Gireular 
movement  Is  in  full  momentum.  TOIs  merely  deflects  the  attaok  so  you 
must  be  ready  for  an  Immediate  oounter,  (See  Figure  C-8) 


One-Armed  Parry 

Other  attaeks.  These  basio  teohniques  ean  be  applied  to  attaoks  from 
any  direotion,  and  the  baton  must  be  held  on  a  plane  that  interoeptii  the 
attacking  arm  or  weapon  at  a  right  ai^le.  Blocks  and  parrys  are  not 
ef feetive  unless  assisted  by  body  movements,  kicks,  strikes  from  the 
opposite  hand,  a  balaneed  stance,  and  the  use  of  motion.  You  must  ex- 
periment in  simulated  blocking  and  parryii^  situations  in  order  to  find 
your  most  effeetive  defensive  techniques. 

CounteFoff ei^ve  Tactics 

The  objective  of  counteroffenslve  tactics  Is  to  gain  the  initiative  fol- 
lowing a  sueeessful  defense.  Blocks,  parrys,  and  other  defensive  tactics 
merely  buy  time.  Your  survival  is  not  insured  by  such  tactics,  so  a  swift 
counterattack  must  be  used.  There  are  many  fighting  styles  and  tech- 
niques which  provide  effeetive  eounteroffensive  capability. 
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Tftrough  extensive  work-outs  and  iimulated  oontaet--flghting  sessions, 
you  will  find  the  techniques  which  are  most  effective  for  you.  Here  are 
a  few  of  the  most  Uieful  techniques! 

Short  jabp  If  the  baton  is  held  with  the  short  end  extending  from  the 
thumb  side  of  your  hand  during  the  defensive  action,  there  is  no  time  to 
shift  It  for  a  eoimter  movement,  so  thrust  with  the  butt  end  to  the  solar 
plexus  or  groin  of  your  opponent.  The  other  hand  can  also  be  used  to 
make  this  short  jab  more  forceful,  ^is  technique  can  include  a  kick  to 
the  knee  or  a  leg  sweep  to  put  your  opponent  on  the  ground.  (See  Figure 


Figura  0-9 
Short  Jab 
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striking  eQunteraotions.  If  the  parry  or  attempted  bloek  resulted  in  a 
disengagement  whieh  fives  you  time  to  change  your  grip  on  the  baton  to 
the  conventional  striking  grip  and  stance,  strike  at  your  opponent's  most 
vulnerable  exposed  target,  ^lect  targets  that  will  incapacitate  without 
causing  permanent  or  fatal  injury.  The  solar  plexus,  groin,  long  muscles 
of  the  thl^,  calves,  biceps,  hands,  wrists,  arms,  and  shins  are  all  vul- 
nerable areas.  Keep  your  counter  strikes  low.  Do  not  strike  the 
clavicle  or  upper  areai  it  is  too  easy  to  miss  and  deliver  an  unintentional 
head  strike.  (See  Figure  C-10) 


Figure  O-IO 

Striki^  Counteractions 
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Long  thfUit.  If  there  is  suffiaient  distance  between  you  and  youp  oppo- 
nent after  the  parry  or  bloeki  deliver  a  long  thrust  to  hieAier  abdomen^ 
solar  pl#^Ss  or  groin.  The  baton  should  be  fripped  with  both  hands, 
palms  faoing,  one  near  the  tip,  one  near  the  butt.  The  thrust  should  be 
delivered  with  your  full  body  weight  behind  a  full  step-in  with  the  lead- 
ing 1^  and  foot.  TOis  technique  is  similar  to  a  bayonet  or  long  baton 
thrust*  (^e  Figure  C-11) 


LOT^  TOrust 


ControUiiig  Tactics 

TOe  objeotive  of  eontrolling  taeties  is  to  end  all  resistance  through  total 
control  of  the  subject*  Control  is  most  easily  achieved  when  the  of-- 
fender  is  face  down  on  the  ground  where  your  full  body  weight  can  be 
used  against  him/lier.  Other  alternatives  include  placing  the  subject 
against  the  wan  or  controlling  himyTier  through  the  use  of  painful 
techniques* 

Grounding  the  subject*  Grounding  can  be  achieved  by  a  counter- 
offensive  action  which  inflicts  pain  with  a  baton  technique,  a  throw,  a 
l^^weep,  or  a  knockdown.  Once  the  subject  is  on  the  ground,  use  the 
baton  to  apply  leverage  in  an  arm  lock  or  wrist  lock  which  should  pro-- 
duce  the  pain  needed  to  achieve  the  subject's  compUance, 
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Come-^lor^,  If  the  subject  is  to  be  moved  to  a  vehiole,  wall|  or  look- 
up, hold  the  baton  in  the  middle  and  place  it  sideways  between  the  sub- 
jeet%  l^s  from  the  rear.  Pull  up  with  the  baton,  which  you  should  now 
hold  palm  down  and  horizontally  in  front  of  and  between  the  l^i.  Grab 
the  iubjeet's  olothir^  at  the  baek  of  the  collar  with  your  free  hand  and 
push  the  subjeot  while  pulling  up  with  the  baton  hand.  TOe  subject 
ihould  now  be  off-balanae  and  in  some  pain*  In  this  position,  "walk" 
him/her  to  the  waU  or  vehicle-  This  technique  ihould  not  be  used  by  a 
male  officer  against  a  female  subject*  (See  Figure  C=12) 


Figiire 

Come-Along 

Baton  hammer  lock.  Use  the  baton  for  additional  leverage  in  a  oonven- 
tional  hammer  lock.  Both  of  the  subject's  arms  will  be  pinned  from 
behind,  while  the  officer  grips  the  baton  with  both  hands,  ITie  baton 
should  be  placed  across  the  back  of  the  subject's  neck. 
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Baton  arm  bars.  The  baton  ean  be  used  to  inGrease  the  leverage  of  a 
one-arm  l^lc/  While  the  subject's  arm  is  bent  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  insert  the  baton  under  his/her  forearm  and  rest  the  front  of  the 
baton  on  his/her  shoulder*  Control  results  from  the  painful  appliQation 
of  upward  leverage  with  the  baton* 


Figure  C-13 
Baton  Arm  Bars 


Arrestii^  and  Savehlng  Taotira 

Arresting  and  searohing  taetios  have  already  been  eovered  in  the  law 
enforcement  bloek  of  your  training  and  wiU  be  reviewed  here  briefly  to 
illustrate  the  usefulness  of  the  baton  as  an  aid  in  search  tactics. 

Searching/wan  position*  Once  the  subject  has  been  brought  under  con- 
trol, you  must  maintain  that  control  in  order  to  prevent  further  attacks 
and  to  make  it  easier  to  seareh  for  weapons  or  contraband.  To  maintain 
control  you  must  keep  the  subject  off^^alance  in  the  wan  position.  (See 
Figure  C-14)  To  achieve  this,  follow  these  stepsi 

STEP  1    Order  the  subject  to  reach  with  both  hands  flat  and  high  up  on 
the  wall. 

STEP  2    Order  the  subject  to  move  his/her  feet  away  from  the  wall 
while  keeping  his/her  hands  flat  on  the  wall* 

STEP  3    Order  the  subject  to  spread  his/her  feet  as  far  apart  as 
possible  keeping  his/her  toes  pointed  outward, 

STEP  4    Place  the  baton  tip  against  the  spine  or  kidney  area  with 
enough  pressure  that  the  subject  Is  aware  of  its  presence* 
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STEP  5    Search  the  subjeet%  left  side  by  placing  your  foot  in  between 
the  wall  and  the  subjeot^i  left  foot  with  the  baton  pressed  into 
the  left  kidney  area. 

STEP  6  Search  the  right  side  by  placing  the  Inaide  of  your  right  fwt 
against  the  inside  of  the  subJect^s  right  ankle  with  the  baton 
pressed  into  the  right  kidney  area, 

STEP  7  If  the  subject  attempts  to  move  from  this  position,  inereaie 
the  pre^ure  of  the  baton. 

STEP  8   If  that  does  not  stop  the  subject^s  movement,  then  sweep 
his/her  foot  back  and  ground  the  subject. 
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Figure 

The  WaU  Position  for  Searohing  and 
Handouffing 

Handeuffing  from  the  wall  position*  When  the  search  procedure  has 
been  completed  and  the  iubjeet  is  to  be  handcuffed,  follow  these  stepsi 

STEP  1  Order  the  subjeot  to  place  his/her  head  against  the  wall  while 
keeping  hls/Tier  right  hand  flat  on  the  wall,  and  maintain  the 
pressure  of  the  baton  against  the  subject's  spine  or  kidney  wea* 

STEP  2  Order  the  subject  to  put  the  left  hand  behind  his/her  back  with 
the  thumb  side  up, 

STEP  3  Put  a  cuff  on  the  left  wrist  with  thumb  up  and  palm  facing 
outward. 

STEP  4  Order  the  subject  to  put  his/her  right  hand  behind  the  back  with 
thumb  side  up  leaving  only  the  subject's  head  against  the  wall* 

STEP  5  Put  the  other  cuff  on  the  right  wrist  with  the  thumb  up  and  the 
backs  of  the  hands  together,  palms  facing  out, 

STEP  6  Double-lock  the  cuffs* 

STEP  7  Tell  the  subject  to  move  hisy^er  feet  toward  the  wall,  then  puil 
back  the  subjeot-s  shoulders  so  that  sChe)  is  not  fully  erect, 
without  allowing  the  subject's  head  to  rest  on  the  waU, 

STEP  8  Hold  the  cuffs  by  the  chain  between  the  wrists,  pulling  back  just 
enough  to  keep  the  subject  off-balance, 

STEP  9  Move  the  subject  to  the  vehicle  in  this  unbalanoed  position. 
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Thm  poliee  short  baton  is  a  Don^adly  weapon  intervention  which  is  used 
to  eontrol  unlawful,  violent  behavior  after  persuasion  and  the  unarmed 
use  of  force  have  failed.  TTie  baton  is  an  inappropriate  weapon  for 
countering  tonm  and  should  never  be  used  on  the  head  or  neck* 

TtiBTB  are  three  basic  types  of  batons  i  the  traditimal^  the  tonfa,  and 
the  mm^atai.  Comtatlve  taeti^  in  which  the  baton  can  be  used  in- 
elude  defensive  j  ommtaroffs^ive,  oon^IUng,  m^tu^  and  ^iirohiiig 
tactics, 

Itie  baton  may  be  used  defensively  in  blocking  and  pai^Ti^,  Thm  two- 
handed  grip,  one^anded  strlkinf  block,  and  one-armed  high  block  are 
basic  techniques  which  utilize  the  baton  defensively,  Oounteroffei^iva 
tactics  include  short  jabs,  striking  counteractions,  and  long  thrusts. 
After  a  successful  counteroffensive,  the  baton  can  be  used  to  assist 
with  controlling  tactics  by  forcing  the  subject  into  painful  positions 
with  the  come-along,  baton  hammer  lock,  or  the  baton  arm  bar  tech- 
niques. Once  aontroUedi  the  subject  may  be  searched  and  handcuffed 
from  either  a  groii^^  or  waU  ^itlon.  Thm  baton  is  used  to  maintain 
control  during  the  ^aroh  and  hwdauffing  proeediffe. 

Now  oompleta  tiie  review  ^mtlom  b^lnn^  on  the  next  ^^e. 
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Write  your  a^wers  on  a  serrate  of  paper, 

1*  List  three  advantages  of  the  light  (1'  x  24")  baton  over  the  heavier 
batons* 

2*  Lilt  ^ree  advantages  of  the  tonfa-type  baton* 

3.  List  two  ways  In  which  the  use  of  the  baton  is  oonsldered  "deadly 
force." 

4,  Match  the  Techniques  in  column  1  with  the  Combative  Tactics  in 
column  2,  List  the  letters  a-k  on  your  papei^*  Then  write  the  Tactic 
numbers  next  to  the  letters  for  the  Techniques, 

Tschnlque  Combative  T^otia 


a. 

long  thrust 

1, 

defensive 

b. 

baton  arm  bars 

3* 

counteroffensive 

0* 

offender  with  head  against  wall 

3. 

controlling 

d. 

blocking 

4, 

arresting  and 

e* 

come-along 

handcuffing 

f. 

short  Jab 

5. 

searching 

parrying 

i* 

baton  hammer  lock 

offender  with  both  hands  high  on  wall 

3* 

striking  counteractions 

k. 

grounding 

5,  The  steps  for  searchii^  an  offender  in  the  waU  position  are  listed 
below.  Write  the  letters  a-*  on  your  paper,  Itien  arrange  the  steps 
in  sequential  order  by  writing  1  by  the  letter  for  the  first  step^  2  by 
the  letter  for  the  second  itep^  and  so  on* 

a.  Place  baton  tip  at  spine  or  left  kidney  area* 

b.  Place  baton  tip  at  spine  or  right  kidney  area* 

c.  Increase  baton  pressure  if  the  subject  attempts  to  move, 
d*  Move  subject -s  feet  back  from  wall* 

e.  Place  your  left  foot  between  wall  and  subject's  left  foot, 

f .  Place  your  right  foot  against  inside  of  subjects  right  ankle. 

g.  Sweep  foot  baek  and  ground  subject  If  necessary, 

h.  Have  subject  place  hands  flat  on  wall, 

i.  Have  subject  spread  feet  with  toes  pointed  out, 
j*  Search  subjects  left  side* 

k.  Search  subject -s  right  side* 
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6,  Correot  handcuffing  technique  requirai  thati  (Choose  all  eorrect 
answers*) 

a.  offender^  hands  ape  to  the  back. 

b.  hands  are  back-to-baek  with  thumbs  up, 
e,  offender  is  kept  off-balance. 

d*  handcuffs  are  double-locked. 


^edc  youF  eammBrs  wiOi  the  eorraat  onm  provided  in  the  answer  key. 


1.  Following  dlraetioni  given  in  the  text  and  by  your  instruetop  for 
using  the  baton,  praatlce  blMk^^  and  par^i^  (daf^^ive  taatioi)  in 
simulated  situationi  until  you  have  developed  effeetive  teohniques* 
You  ihould  be  able  to  block  anci  parry  attaoks  eoming  from  any 
direction, 

2.  Following  directionB  given  in  the  text  and  by  your  instructor  for 
using  the  baton,  practice  oounteroff^mva  taetici  in  simulated 
contact-fighting  sessions  until  you  have  developed  effeetive  tech-- 
nlques*  ftaetlce  using  the  short  Jab,  strikij^  eounteraction,  and  long 
thrust  until  you  can  gain  the  advantage  over  your  opponent  in  simu- 
lated situations  using  each  of  these  techniques. 

3.  Following  directions  given  in  your  text  and  by  your  instructor  for 
using  the  baton,  praetiee  mntroUIiig  tactics  in  simulated  contact* 
fighting  sessions  until  you  have  developed  effeetive  techniques. 
Praetiee  using  the  baton  in  grounding  your  opponent,  in  the  eome-- 
along,  the  baton  hammer  lock,  and  the  baton  arm  bars  techniques. 

4.  Following  direcitlons  given  in  your  text  and  by  your  Instructor  for 
using  the  baton,  practice  wrMting  and  ssarahii^  tactics  In  simu- 
lated w^^'^^tlm  situations.  Praetiee  using  the  baton  to  assist  in 
searching  and  handeufflng  a  subject  In  the  waU  position^ 


you  feel  eonfldant  Vhmt  joa  have  a^leved  ttie  peFfoFm&.^ae  ob:^tiTOs 
for  this  tmlt^  ask  yam  imtouotor  for  ttie  postt^  (Vi  C). 


See 
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Block  Vi  Profioieney  acUls 
Unit  m  Riot  Empotmm  TrnQUm 


yam  Imtenotor      ttie  prat^  iat  thfa  mlt  (Vs  D).  Aftar  you  eom- 
pleta  Urn  pretMtt  yaw  Imtaiator  wQl  let  you  to^w  whafher  to  stu^ 
tills  imlt^  to  sidp  some  part  of  It,  ot  to  take  postt^t. 
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The  mam  behavior  whiah  odours  during  a  riot  wIU  usually  lead  to  an 
overload  of  the  thrae  subsystems  of  the  oriminal  justioe  system*  Mobi= 
Uzation  planning  wiU  enidble  the  oriminal  justice  personnel,  partiaularly 
the  law  enforeement  offiQers,  to  maintain  eontroli  prevent  esealation  of 
the  situation,  and  restore  law  and  order.  Operational  poUoies  should  be 
weU  thought-Wit  and  fiflly  dooumented,  law  enforoement  personnel 
must  eidiibit  riot  control  readiness,  not  only  in  their  physiofiil  prepara- 
tion but  also  in  their  mental  preparedness.  Mastering  the  rol^  of  squad 
member  and  leader  in  each  of  ttie  readiness  routines  and  riot  control 
formations  is  essential. 
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^owle^e  Objeati¥es 

Upon  eompletion  of  this  unit,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following  on  a 
written  test: 

1*  Identify  the  objeotives  of  mobilization  plMning, 

2,  Identify  the  topics  whieh  must  be  documented  in  a  typical 
operational  poUey* 

3.  Describe  the  struoture  of  riot  control  groupi, 

4*  Describe  the  tactics  necessary  to  achieve  riot  control, 

5,  Describe  three  weapon  positioni. 

S*  Describe  five  riot  control  formations. 


PeFformuias  ObjeatlviN 

Given  a  role  as  a  squad  member  and/or  a  squad  leader  in  drills, 
demonstrate  proficiency  by  giving  a  sharp  and  coordinated  performance 
of  each  of  the  readiness  routines  Iteted  below. 

Readiness  Boutlnei 

1*  Forming  up 

falling  In 

dress 

facii^ 

2.  Weapon  positions 

safe  port 
short  guard 
on  guard 

3*  Riot  control  forniations 

line  formation 
right  echelon 
left  echelon 
platoon  wedge 
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MobQization  naimii^ 

As  a  result  of  the  mass  eriminal  behavior  whioh  oeeurs  during  riots,  all 
subsystems  of  the  eriminal  justice  system  must  be  prepared  to  process  a 
number  of  aUents  far  in  excess  of  normal  conditions,  ^e  police  must 
make  mass  arrests  and  prepare  the  evidence,  the  state  attorney^  office 
must  prosecute  them,  the  court  must  try  them,  and  corrections  must 
house  them.  The  overload  on  aU  of  these  subsystems  can  be  over- 
whelming, 

fii  this  uniti  mobilization  planning  by  the  law  enforoement  component 
will  be  outlined  briefly. 


FhBBms  of  Emei^noy  Mobilization 

Phase  1— initial  moidrat 
Phase  mlat 
Phase  3-=eme^enay  mlwt 
Phase  4— ftill  mobUi^tlon 
Phase  5-— rMtoratioii  of  oriar 

Specific  plans  must  be  made  well  beforehand  for  responding  to  each  of 
these  phases. 


Objaoti^Bs  of  Mi^Uization  Flans 

•  Maintamii^  wtitaQl  of  amy  riot  or  potential  riot  is  the  principal 
objective  of  mobilization  planning.  Control  is  accomplished  through 
the  organization^  assignment^  and  direction  of  personnel  and  equips 
ment  in  order  to  provide  an  effective  response  to  mass  behavior. 

•  Fteyentl^  eeoalatlon  of  a  riot  situation  means  that  plans  must  be 
activated  as  soon  as  an  incident  occurs.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
police  seize  the  initiative  swiftly,  arresting  as  many  violators  as 
possible, 

•  R^OFu^  law  and  oMmr  must  be  accomplished  by  usi^  lawful 
measures  quickly  and  impartially, 

m  order  to  obtain  these  objectives,  the  following  procedures  should  be 
adhered  toi 

1,  React  as  quickly  as  possible  to  restore  order  using  whatever  force 
and  strength  is  allowed  under  the  law, 

2,  Establish  immediate  control  in  all  sections  of  the  involved  area. 
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3,  Remain  in  the  affected  area  with  a  suffioient  poliee  force  once 
order  has  bean  restored  in  order  to  convinee  all  eoncerned  that 
additional  outbreaks  will  not  be  tolerated. 

4,  ftepare  for  the  prosecution  of  aU  arrested  perions. 


C^Fational  FoUQim 

Operational  polleies  must  be  fuUy  documented.  The  following  outline  is 
a  typical  operational  format  for  the  law  enforeement  subsystem, 

rae  tBoUtM  plan  consists  of  directives  and  guideUnei  for  a  mobile  force 
of  s^ad  imlta  which  Is  constantly  available  for  immediate  deployment 
by  the  field  or  post  commander,  to  order  to  remain  availeJble  to  handle 
any  disturbance,  segments  of  the  mobQe  tadc  foree  must  be  able  to  deal 
with  a  problem  immediately  before  it  escalates,  TTie  plan  must 
document  operational  policy  for  each  of  the  following  topicsi 

•  functions  of  the  mobile  tmk  forces 
m  patrolling  procedures 

•  enforcement  policies 

•  use  of  chemical  agents 

•  dispersal  orders  (invoking  riot  control  statutes, 
Chapter  870,4,  Florida  Statutes) 


Rfot  Cmtrol  Readings 

Law  enforcement  personnel  must  present  a  united  and  disciplined  front 
to  rioters  to  be  effective,  Ttiis  cannot  be  accomplished  haphazardly | 
the  mobilisation  routine  must  be  well  rehearsed  and  automatic,  Ttie 
following  sections  describe  how  to  achieve  the  level  of  readiness  which 
Is  essential  to  successful  riot  control* 


jfr^aratlon 

A  mobile  force  of  squad  units  should  be  available  to  the  field  command- 
er. A  e^iad  is  usually  composed  of  me  eguad  iMder  and  seven  offiaers. 
Tftey  can  be  deployed  in  two  sedan-type  vehicles  or  on  foot*  Iliey  can 
'  atao  be  formed  Into  a  platam  of  two  or  mora  s^iads  accordfrig  to  the 
strength  required* 

Rpior  to  moving  personnel  into  an  affected  area,  the  commander  will,  If 
^ssible,  semffa  rrof  to^  or  ottiar  hi^  ^ound  areas  to  protect  troops 
from  sniper  fire,  or  thrown  objects,  and  to  provide  observation  posts. 

The  riot  control  personnel  should  be  formed  up  at  a  point  tcm  ttie  eoane 
of  the  disturbance  but  out  of  rngtit  of  the  rioting  mob.  No  attempt 
should  be  made  against  the  mob  until  sufficient  personnel  are  on  hand  to 
make  the  action  meanli^fuL  Thm  mob%  first  view  of  the  police  should 
show  them  a  uniformed  and  fully-equipped  body  of  professionals,  march- 
ing in  a  disciplined  military  formation  and  in  fuU  control  of  themselves 
physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally, 
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To  gain  and  maintain  physical  mint=al,  and  emotional  control,  you 
ihould  ppaetios  the  following  PoUtln*^s  until  they  are  mastered  preoiiely* 
ft*eparatory  commands  should  be  gi'm/en  in  a  normal  voice.  EKeoution 
commands  (which  are  shown  in  bold    print)  should  be  given  in  a  loud, 
snappy  voice. 

•  FaUlne  li.  Upon  the  command  of    '^faU  in"  by  the  platoon  leader,  the 
iquad  leadiri  will  take  their  posts.  Each  squad  member  will  fan  into 
a  line  to  thi  left  of  the  squad  lea^Ser,  take  the  proper  interval  of  one 
arm*s  lengthy  drtss  to  the  right  wl  th  a  glance  toward  the  squad  leader , 
and  toe  a  lini  with  the  person  to  fche  right.  When  interval  and  dress 
have  been  sitabUshedj  ^op  armi     ace  forward,  and  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  attention. 

acecut Ion  Command  I  Fall  in 


If  the  platoon  leader  is  note  satisfied  with  the  Interval  and 
dress,  s(he)  may  order  it  correctaS  with  the  following  commandsi 

Preparatory  Commandi  Dress  rif fcit 

Execution  Commandi 


On  the  cKeaution  command^  all  ^^mbers  should  stretch  out  their  left 
arms  at  shoulder  height  and  snap  t:3ieir  heads  to  the  right,  shift  posi- 
tion to  propir  intirval  and  dreSs,  &nd  hold  the  position-  The  platoon 
leader  will  donfirm  interval  and  d^ess,  then  orderi 

R^aparatory  Command:  Ready 

Bcecution  Commandg  Bront 

On  the  command  "Front,"  all  hands  drop,  faces  snap  to  front,  and  the 
position  of  attintlon  is  assumed,  *!^nie  platoon  is  now  in  line  formation 
facing  the  platoon  l<?ader, 

m  FaciE^  Orde^.  If  the  platoon  is  to^  be  formed  into  a  column,  the  fol- 
lowing order  ii  given  to  the  platooim,  which  now  should  be  lined  up  and 
at  attentioni 

Preparatory  Commandi  Right 
^ecutlon  Commandi  Faee 

On  the  command  "Pace,"  all  memb«ers  pivot  on  right  heel  and  left  toe 
90  degrees  to  the  right,  bringing  up^  the  left  foot  smartly  in  line  with 
the  right  footi 

The  platoon  ehould  now  be  in  a  coliamn.  It  Is  from  the  column  that 
the  tactical  riot  formations  are  ex^outed.  Your  Instructor  may  In- 
crude  other  faoinp  and  movementsm^  but  those  given  here  are  ^e  most 
essential  to  riot  control  formatloni 
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f  Safe  ForU  The  safe^&^t  poiition  is  used  beuause  of  the  high  visi- 
bility of  weapons  and  to* ^  ppovide  additional  safsty  whenever  there  is  a 
round  of  ammunition  iSi    the  ohamber  and  the  safety  is  off* 

P^itioni  Long  baton,  rttfles  oarblne,  or  shotgun  should  be  held  with 
the  butt  in  the  stepnUrti    (shoulder  or  breastbone)  secured  with  right 
handi  left  arm  is  eKt^r>4-^«d,  holding  the  weapon  upward  at  45  di- 
gries.  While  in  alose  ^c^ntaet  with  the  riot  mob,  troops  move  into 
position  and  assemble  width  weapons  in  the  safe-port  position.  Nor- 
mally, this  is  exeeuted  ttrom  the  position  of  standard  "port  arms*^  but 
it  aan  also  be  exeout^d  ^irom  any  position » 

Preparatory  Comrnand'     Safe  port 

Exieution  Commandi  BHova 

~    ~     _  ~ 

f  Swrt  Gwvd.  'Hie  short^ — ^ard  position  is  one  of  semi-readiness. 
It  is  less  tiring  than  the  *  on-^ard  position  and  should  be  used  to  rest 
troops  when  Qlraumistaji^oes  permit. 

Position:  Thm  right  hari^ffl  grasps  the  butt  of  the  long  baton  or  tha 
small  of  the  rifle  stOQl4  Cearbine,  or  shotgun)^  which  is  positioned  so 
that  the  right  hand  is  qr    the  trouser  seam.  Itie  left  arm  should  be 
sxtended  with  the  tip      ^  the  weapon  raised  to  eye  level. 

Bcamplei  As  the  squMi    advanee,  the  short-guard  position  should  be 
maintained  until  just  b^ttore  contaet  is  made  or  when  resistance  is 
expiated*  Troops  shouJc^  then  be  ordered  to  assume  the  on-guard 
poiition.  Ttia  short-ffU^r*— d  position  can  also  be  used  when  troops  are 
advanoing  against  a  ot^v^d  that  Is  withdrawing  without  resistanee. 

Prtparatory  CommaMg     Short  guard  ' 

^ecutlon  Command*  JC^wa 

On  Guard,  On  guard  ii  iL_  position  of  oomplete  readiness  and  should  be 
used  whenever  s^ads  BVmm  in  eon  tact  with  a  group  which  is  showing 
any  kind  of  resiatanc^^ 

Poiition  g  rae  right  htod    holds  the  butt  of  the  weapon  on  front  of 
right  hip  jointi  left  arin  tis  aKtended  holding  weapon  up  to  eye  leveL 
Use  the  "stomp^ag"  st^^p  with  the  on^^ard  position.  Since  this  is  a 
tiring  position  to  maintain  for  eKtended  periods  of  time,  platoon  com- 
manders should  rest  ojf i^^ers  at  every  opportunity  by  using  other 
positions^ 

Preparatory  Commandj  ^^n  guard 
Exeoution  Commandi  Bl^sve 
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Riot  dontrol  formations  s^e  usually iiaumed  from  a  pleito^^n  column*  A 
squad  leader  will  lead  his  sqUsd  froin  the  platoon  eolumn  Snto  the  posi- 
tion of  deployment,  following  thieommand  of  eKeeutlon  ^given  by  the 
platoon  leader*  The  iquad  leader  will  then  work  behind  HLm  squad  onoe 
the  formation  ii  Sitabllshed. 

m  filo^ainent  from  nat^^  ColU^.  When  the  squad  la^d^r  moves  his 
men  from  the  eolumn^  the  eOmfnand  is  "foUow  me^'^  the  maneuver 

iM  done  in  double  tim^-  Once  tlia  formation  is  estabUshsd,  the  squad 
leader  works  in  a  llne^adking  pitlon. 

Bceeution  Commandi  PoUoi»  W 

•  Una  Fwmation*  When  the  pl^tooiiGommander  fives  th^m  aommand, 
''LLne  formati©n--movet"  tiie  i^iiad  leaders  order,  "FqiJc^^w  me^"  and 
the  first  squad  double-^tirnmi  totoleftf  seaond  squad,  t^o  the  right.  If 
there  are  more  than  two  squads, ths  remaining  squads  extend  the  line 
to  the  right*  See  PifUra  D-^l  Mm  for  individual  iquad  formation. 

K^eparatory  Commanqi  Litie  fermition 

BceQutton  Command* 

Arm  Signalgg  Outstretched  Wrjs at  shoulder  heightj  horizontal  to 
ground. 


t 


Codeg 
i  Squad  leader 
I  Offieer  with  shotffu^ 

0  Officer  with  earblii^ 

1  Offieer  without  sp^^i^al  weapons 

liine  Porrtialion 
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•  ^^Kit  E^a^.  When  the  platoon  oommandar  giv^sths  eomrn^nd-^ 
*'Bl^ht  aehelon-^move,"  and  indieates  the  posltidn  for  the  point the 
ech^lon^  the  first  squad  leader  orders  "follow  flnddouble^tirn^s 
hi^  squad  to  th#  left  diagonal,  establishes  the  aahijcil,and  fate  the 
^eac—  of  his  squad.  The  seaond  squad  leader  does  thaaamej  ext^ndHng 
the  --«ehelon  line  on  the  same  plane  established  bf  tliHirst  sqUM* 

Th%    eehelon  is  usually  used  to  sweep  a  street  elea^  otnOtePa,  Wl^f^ 
the  ^oint  of  the  eehelon  elose  to  the  store  fronti  balng  "trflShid^fciy 
rioters.  Figure  rN2  below  illustrates  the  right  ^chA  formation* 

B*€^aratory  Commands  Right  echelon 
Scg^sutlon  Command:  Move 

Arm^    Signal:  Right  arm  held  higher  and  left  arm  l^m 


Vigmm  D-2 
Right  Echelon 
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#  Left  E^alMi.  A  left  eohelon  is  formed  In  the  same  mflrrmner  ai  a  right 
eohelon  but  on  the  opposite  ilde  of  th©  stfeit,  with  the  i  point  of  the 
eehelon  nearest  to  the  rioters.  Figure  WiUustratis  i\mm  left  eehelon 
formation. 

Eteparatory  Commandi  Left  echelon 
Bceoution  Commandi  Mova 

Arm  Signali  Left  arm  held  higher  and  rlglitarm  lower 


Left  Eohelon 
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•  nat€»€«i  W^ee.  When  the  platoon  eommandep  pi\Hfas  the  eommandp 
»»Platoon  wadf€=move,"  ttia  first  s<jiadl8id8p  cirMars  "follow  me"  and 
leada  hii  squad  to  fopm  the  left  half  of  Ihi  wedp       The  seeond  squad 
leader  doas  th©  same  and  leads  his  squaito  form  ^  thm  right  half  of  th# 
wedge.  The  result  is  a  V-€haped  fopmallon  with  tthe  point  toward  the 
mob  of  rlotars* 

I^te  formation  is  used  for  penetrating  ttia  mob  to    break  it  into  two 
smaller  groups  or  to  resoue  some  persciiM  within    the  mob.  The 
platoon  wedge  Is  illustrated  in  Figure  W. 

R'eparatory  Command:  Platoon  Wedge 

Bceeutfon  Commandi  BScve 

Arm  Signals  Both  arms  raised  over  shculters  at  a    45-degree  angle 


ngitfe  D-4 

Platoon  Wedge 


During  a  riot,  individuals  often  engage  In  vlolint  btliMi.vIor  whleh  they 
would  not  norm^y  attempt.  Arsons  lootinijand  phyi^ioal  attaoks  upon 
elvUlans  and  law  enforeament  personnel  niiyooour.  :  b  addition,  the 
large  volume  of  persons  who  must  be  arreited  and  proooeised  during  a 
^ort  span  of  time  may  cause  the  subsystems  of  th^  Mrlminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  become  overloaded  very  ^lekly,  Ttis  first  sii^bsystem  to  expe- 
rience ttis  Is,  of  course  J  the  law  enforcemint  branoh^  whose  foremost 
consideration  must  be  to  mamtain  TOnteolofthe  sltuaation,  to  ^^vent 
Kcalatira  of  mob  behavior,  and  to  ratOTeliw  and  ofrr^t  to  the  affected 
areas.  To  obtain  these  objeotlvesp  law  enforeenient  p^^rsonnel  must  be 
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thoroughly  prepared.  All  operatimal  poUciM  must  be  disoussed  and 
dc^mented  in  advance,  if  this  is  possible.  I^w  enforatiment  personnel 
must  be  oompletely  familiar  with  the  reading  rwtin^  of  falling  in, 
dressp  and  faoing  orders  as  weU  bb  the  weapm  p^itlOTS  which  are  a  part 
of  the  readiness  routinas  (safe  port,  ehort  guard,  and  on  guard).  Person- 
nel must  be  able  to  marah  and  assemble  in  a  disoiplined  military  forma- 
tion, Thmy  must  be  In  full  control  of  themselves^  physically,  mentally, 
and  emotionally.  learning  to  perform  as  either  a  squad  member  or 
leader  in  each  of  the  riot  ^nMl  forniatl^^,  including  movement  from 
platoon  eolumni  line  formation,  right  eohelon^  left  eohelon,  and  platoon 
wedge,  will  enable  the  assigned  officers  to  fimction  quickly  and  effee= 
tively  in  quelling  a  riot  or  any  other  potentially  explosive  situation. 


Now  mmpleta  the  revtew  qu^tims  ^^inniiie:  on  fte  next  paga« 
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Review  Qu^tiois  (Vi  D) 


Write  yG  ir  eamwrnrm  m  a  stpaFata  A^et  of  pap^r, 

1*  Lilt  the  obj#etivis  of  mobiUzatlon  plaimlng, 

2.  Opepatlonal  poUay  whleh  must  be  doaumented  In  a  typical 
mobUlzatlon  plan  ineludtsi  (Choose  aU  eorreot  answers*) 

a.  patrollinf  prooiduFes. 

b,  use  of  oherniaal  agents. 
0.  enforoement  poUaisa. 

d.  dispersal  orders, 

3.  Riot  control  raadinese  Inoludts  a31  of  the  following  esc^ti 

a*  weapon  positions, 
.  b,  preparation. 

e.  Una  formation, 

d,  forming  up. 

4.  On  the  eommand  "Right-faoe,"  s^^ad  menmbers  should  d©  the 
following: 

a.  pivot  on  right  hitl  and  left  to«  180  degrees 

b*  pivot  on  right  heal  and  left  to«  90  de^^es  to  right 

e.  pivot  on  left  heel  and  right  to«  90  degrees  to  right 

d.  none  of  the  above 

8,  Thm  basic  grouping  unit  for  riot  Oontrol  deployment  is  thai 

a.  squad  unit, 

b,  platoon  unit. 

e.  company  unit, 
d,  t^k  foroe  uniti 

6,  A  squad  usually  consists  of: 

a,  one  s^ad  leader  and  fourteen  offiaars* 

b.  one  platoon  leader,  one  squad  leader,  and  seven  offiaeri, 
Q.  two  squad  leaderi  and  ten  of  fibers, 

d,  one  squad  leader  and  seven  ofMoers. 

7,  Which  weapon  position  are  you  uilx^  when  ^ou  grasp  the  butt  of 
your  weapon  with  your  right  hand  mt  the  Isvol  of  your  trousir 
seam  ? 

a,  on  guard 

b.  short  guard 

e,  safe  port 
d,  port  arms 
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8,  Which  weapon  position  providei  high  visibility  of  weapons? 


m«  on  fuard 
b.  cohort  guard 
Cp  saf  s  port 
d»  port  vms 

9.  Match  the  arm  signals  in  column  B  and  the  voice  commands  in 
column  A  in  the  foUowing  lists.  List  the  latters  a-d  on  your  pa^ 
thOT  write  the  number  from  column  B  by  the  letter  for  the  voles 
command  in  column  A* 


Column  A— Voles  Commmids 

a.  'line  formation— rao¥e" 

b.  "right  echelon— move" 

c.  "left  echelon^move" 

d.  "platnon  wedge— mova" 


Column  B— S^^^ 

1*  right  arm  held 
higher  and  left  arm 
lower 

2,  both  arms  raised 
over  shoulder  at 
45-^egree  angle 

3,  outstretched  arms 
at  shoulder  height, 
horizontal  to  ground 

4,  left  €trm  held  higher 
and  right  arm  lower 


10*  Which  formation  is  used  to  sweep  a  street  clear  of  rioters? 

a«  wedge 
b.  echelon 
c«  line 
d*  circle 

11*  Which  formation  is  used  for  penetrating  a  mob  to  break  it  into  two 
smaUer  groups? 


a.  we%e 

b.  ri^t  echelon 

c.  left  echelon 
d*  Une 


12,  Riot  control  formations  are  usually  deployed  from; 

a,  a  squad  unit, 

b,  on  guart!  position, 

c,  a  platoon  column* 

d,  a  platoon  wedge* 


Oieck  your  at^wai^  mth  the  oorreat  onms  provide  in  the  answer  key* 
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Flraetl^  Etofo^s  (Vi  D) 


1,  Study  the  listed  routlnee  until  you  are  familiar  with  the  formations, 
oommandSf  positlonip  and  movements  whleh  wlU  be  required  when 
you  practise  both  as  a  squad  member  and  as  a  squad  leader, 

2,  When  you  are  familiar  with  the  Information  given  about  each  of  the 
listed  routinesi  your  instructor  will  make  squad  assi^ments  so  that 
each  routine  oan  be  practiced  until  it  is  precise  and  coordinated. 
You  will  practice  as  both  a  squad  member  and  a  squad  leader. 

3»  Readiness  routinesi 

a.  Forming  upi 

falling  in 

dress 

facing 

b.  Weapon  positions; 

safe  port 
short  guard 
on  guard 

c.  Riot  control  formationsi 

line  formation 
right  echelon 
left  echelon 
platoon  wedge 


you  feel  oonfident  ttiat  joa  have  aakleved  the  performmee  ^Jeotives 
for  fhis  imit;  ask  ywr  IrateuotOF  for  the  postt^t  (Vi  D). 
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mook  Vi  Prof ioianey  SciUs 
Unit  &  B^e  FoUee  Wnpong 


fcm  b^ta^toF  f»  tte  f»  mm  mit  (Vi       Attmr  jaa  oom- 

pMe  tiia  pFetMty  yam  intaietoF  wIU  let  yw  Ioidw  trtietiiar  to  stady 
mm  imltp  t€»  sl^  some  ^ft  of  It,  w  to  take  mm  por^t^. 

 ^QO  
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To  counter  group  orlmlnal  aativity,  the  poUoa  hav#  bgoome  more  mili- 
tarized. At  first,  tiiis  military  organisation  was  in  mm  form  of  smaU 
oombat-type  units  suoh  as  SWAT  teams,  hostage  rescue  teams,  or  anti- 
terrorist  teams*  Ttoday,  most  urban  poUce  departments  are  forming  one 
or  more  all-purpose  speolal  rraponse  platoons*  'Huese  platoons  are  being 
provided  with  more  shoulder  weapoM,  social  weaponi  to  oombat  a  va- 
riety of  group  orimlnal  aotivlties,  and  Improved  resoue  training  and 
equipment. 

to  Unit  C,  you  learned  to  um  the  poUee  short  baton  for  armed  interven- 
tion with  nondeadly  foroe.  Di  ttis  unit,  you  will  learn  about  the  most 
eommonly  used  ohemieal  weapons,  the  servioe  revolver  and  poU^  e  shot- 
gun, and  some  of  the  speolal  weapons  now  being  adopted  by  poUee  de- 
partments throughout  the  United  States, 
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Upon  oomptetionof  thafa  unit,  you  ihould  bi  abl#  to  do  the  foUc&*ivlng  on  a 
written  trats 

1.  Identify  the  two  basio  ehemieal  ^entiusad  by  poMee. 

2.  Deiorlbe  four  wa^^s  In  whloh  ahemloal agents  are  disperse^l« 

3.  Identify  fturmeWiods  of  latmahmf  ehimlaal  agents^ 

4*  Mtntlfy  atleist  Cour  ufety  rules  forhandlinf  firearms. 

5,  Identify  theparts^  of  the  sarvioe  revolvif. 

6.  Idtntlfy  atlaast  two  safety  faaturMOfthe  modern  revolvttr* 
7*  D^orlbe  the  parts  of  a  oartrldgep 

8.  Identify  ttia  parts    of  ttie  polioe  shotpn* 

9,  Describe  tteooni^^nents  of  a  IZ^auge  shell. 

10.  Desorlbe  thiptrformanoe  of  tiie  tteeemost  commonly  us^rf  shot 
slzes« 

11*  Ltat  the  advantagss  and  dludvantagei  of  the  sho^un  as  a  polioe 
weapon, 

12.  D^crlbe  thria  ty^es  of  "^elal  weapons"  in  the  polioe  ari^nal. 
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The  ohemloal  weapons  most  oommonly  uMd  by  polioe  are  tear  gas  (CN) 
and  tFrltant  agent  (OS),  Eaoh  hM  Individual  ohwaoterlstlos  whieh  must 
be  oonsldered  before  they  are  employed  In  taotloal  situations.  A  brief 
desoriptlon  of  these  ohemloal  agents  Is  outUned  below« 


CN  Agent 

Oitoroaaetophenone  (CN)  is  the  most  oommon  agent  used  by  poUoe  be- 
oause  It  usually  produoes  oontrol  without  harmful  side  effects.  CN  pro- 
Aioes  a  dharaeterlstlo  apple  blossom  odor  and  m  released  as  a  cloud  of 
fine  p^rtioles.  It  oan  also  be  dissolved  In  a  solvent  and  released  as  a 
Uquid  aerosol.  CN  irritates  the  upper  respiratory  passages  and  eyes 
causing  a  hea^  flow  of  teiu's.  It  also  produces  a  burnir^p  itohlng  sensa- 
tion on  moist  tissues  of  the  body  and  it  may  cause  nausea  and  vomiting 
in  some  people. 


^  Agent 

The  effeets  of  QrthouhlorbenzalmalononitrUe  (CS)  qlosely  resemble 
those  of  CN  but  are  more  severe.  Heavy  oonoentratlons  of  CS  produoe 
naurea,  vomiting^  p^ehol^ical  depression,  md  may  retire  extended 
recovery  periods. 


CN  and  CS  we  uMd  by  poUce  against  persoi^  engaging  in  violent  activ- 
ity so  tiiat  tiiey  can  be  apprehended  wittiout  using  direct  force.  CN  and 
CS  are  most  commonly  used  in  the  foUowii^  tactical  situations i 

•  riot  control  and  mob  dtapersion 

•  situations  where  violent  persons  barriude  themselves  durii^  the 
commission  of  crimes  suoh  as  sniping,  hostage  holding,  etc. 

•  prison  or  ottier  Institutional  violence  or  riots 

•  by  an  individual  officer  as  an  alternative  to  deadty  force 


Dtaeminatlm 

to  order  to  produce  the  desired  behavior,  the  chemleal  agent  must  be 
deUvered  to  the  target  area  and  disseminated  Iri  sufficient  quantity. 
For  tfnem&iatlm,  the  chemicals  may  be  Ini 

•  aoUd  fym.  as  a.granu^ted  agent  combmed  with  a  pyrDteehnio 
mixture,  or 

•  UqsM  torn  with  the  agent  suspended  in  a  solvent, 
M  ^mo  FoUoe  Weapons 
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Ways  of  ^^^^f  mm  Qn%nkim  includte  the  foUowii^i 

m  m^fuMm^thm  use     m  esfptelve  or  ^^er  fopoe  to  eject  the  mioro* 
pulvertead  agent 

•  pfTOtedmd^-tte  burning      grwiugated  i^ent  and  a  pyroteohnlq 
miK  to  vapOFl^e  the  agent  idralt&au  :^t  as  an  aerosol  aloud 

9  tog^^e  um  of  hot  gaMg  toviporl^e  im.  liquid  agent  whlah  la  releaied 
as  a  fog  atoud 

•  UquU^ttie  um  of  an  ei^aUfforoe       projeet  a  liquid  ohemieal 
agent  towardi  a  desired  t^@t, 


laimdhtaig  HeOiadi 

Both  ON  and  CS  can  be  deiJvifid  to  the  Ka^et  by  Mvcral  methods,  de- 
poinding  upon  ttie  rai^e  ra^Ir^,  Launeltoi^  mettioda  oan  inolude  the 
foUowli^i 

•  Imd-temm  grmidm^vsigbie  in  C^V^  CS,  and  smoke  in  blast- 
dispersion  or  Gontlnuoua^iiiiliirge  ^eoades 

•  d^tgun  laimdhKS^launohMan  oartp^d^es  are  available  for  use  with 
the  12^aive  shotgun  to  pm^\  a  wieKy  of  ^enades 

•  flhoulte  moA  han^gini  Iflitfidien^vaUai^le  in  37mm  size  with  a 
variety  of  3'/mm  proJ^atOei 

•  tm^t^mc^M  ^mmtw^to  delvar  a  for   oloud  of  CS  or  CN  agent. 
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Figure  H  iUuiteates  types  of  ^snAdeSp  projectilei  and  launoh€Fs  whiah 
um  umiio  deUi^r  CN  and  CS,  to  PlgUFa  l-l^  platura  A    a  standard 
hm6  grsnida  wtelah  is  avaUabla  In  CS,  CNp  or  smoke  m  a  blast- 
dispeNloiior  dontinuous^teoharge  grenade  |  ploture  B  is  a  rubber  baU 
t^e  griMdei  ploture  C  to  a  37mm  proJeotUe  whloh  can  be  fired  from  a 
hand  orihouldep_37mm  guiii  and  piattire  D  is  a  37mm  proJertUe  with  a 
rabbet  bullet,  F^^^ure       iUi^trates  a  37mm  hand  launoher  which  is 
also  available  as  m  shoulter  launoher« 


Hie  Bwviom  Bi^olver 


Safety 

FoUowi^  aU  safety  rul^  whUe  handUi^  firearms  Is  im^rtant  for  the 
protection  of  your  Utm  and  others.  When  handling  firearms  there  Is  no 
room  for  error  In  determinli^  whether  a  firearm  is  loaded  or  not. 

Safety  rules  which  shwld  be  observed  when  handling  firearms: 

Ip  Mi  funs  should  be  handled  as  though  they  were  loaded* 

2.  When  a  firearm  is  pieked  up,  ^en  the  cylinder  or  action  immediate- 
to  see  if  it  Is  unloaded^wd  tten  ^edc  it  ^am. 

3*  A  firearm  should  be  given  to  or  aooepted  by  fmotoer  person  only 
when  the  cy Under  or  action  is  open, 

4,  BmtMB  iMdn^p  always  check  to  be  suufe  there  is  no  obstruction  in 
the  barrel  of  a  firearm. 

5,  A  loaded  gun  should  ^var  be  left  where  chil^en  or  untrained  per- 
sons have  access  to  it, 

6*  ftactlce  drawing  and  firi^  on^  on  the  firing  range  and  keep  the 
firearm  pointed  downrange  at  all  times. 

7.  Firearms  should  mty  be  pointed  at  a  person  you  are  Justified  in 
killing* 

8.  When  uslr^  a  weapon  in  service ^  mver  cock  the  hammer  back. 

Modern  revolvers  have  a  number  of  built-in  safety  features  to  further 
increase  safety*  Tliese  in  yude  the  followli^i 

•  a  block  which  is  auton/ atical^  inserted  between  the  hammer  and 
cartridge  p  except  when  the  trigger  is  to  the  rear  (Hiis  prevents  firing 
if  the  hammer  is  struck  or  sUps  during  manual  cocking.) 

m  a  double-action  trigger  pull  which  is  strong  enough  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  accidental  f Irlr^ 

m  a  hammer  which  must  be  fully  cocked  for  single-action  firing 
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Flnattcmiag  and  Nom^elatura 


Knowinf  the  basic  parts  of  firearnie  that  you  use  aa  well  as  underitand- 
mg  their  maohanioal  operation  is  very  Important*  By  knowir^  the  parts 
and  thilr  jfunotion  in  tti©  operation  of  th©  weaponi  you  will  be  adert  to 
unsafe  gonditlons  and  potential  malfunctions.  The  following  diagram  il- 
lustrates tiie  parts  whloh  you  should  learn.  (See  Figure 
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1.  n^nt  sight 

2.  QrUnder 
P.  Rear  si^t 


4.  ^Under  latch 

5.  Firing  pin 

6.  Hammer 


7.  Stock 

8.  IWggcr 

9.  TOgger  piard 

Hie  Sarvioe  Hevolver 


10.  Ejector  rod 

11.  Crane 

12.  Barrel 


Ttie  most  popular  sldaarms  In  American  police  service  are  the  Colt  and 
the  Smith  &  Ylmmn  doublc^ction  revolvers.  B^erience  has  demon^ 
strated  that  the  revolver  is  less  Ukely  to  malfunction  than  an  automatic 
weapon^  If  time  permits^  the  revolver  can  be  fired  by  puUng  ttie  ham- 
mer back  to  the  fully^ocked  position  and  s^eezinf  the  trl^er.  If 
speed  is  reguvedp  the  revolver  is  capable  of  double-action  firing.  The 
hammer  rises  and  falls  through  trigger  action  alone,  to  either  case,  the 
cylinder,  which  holds  six  rounds  of  ammunition,  rotates  as  the  hammer 
is  raised  and  toe  cartridge  is  placed  in  augment  with  the  barrel  for  fir- 
ing. Tile  barrel  of  tte  service  revolver  has  spiral  grooves  or  rlfUi^ 
which  sti^iliEes  toe  flight  of  toe  projectile. 

To  load  or  reload  the  revolver,  swli^  toe  cyUnder  out  by  placing  toe 
weapon  In  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  and  releasing  the  cylinder  latch 
with  toe  ri^t  thumb.  Do  not  flip  toe  cyUnder  out  using  wrist  actioni  It 
is  preferable  to  pre^  toe  cylinder  out  of  the  frame  with  the  fingers  of 
toe  left  hand.  fEJect  the  spent  cartrl^es  by  pushing  back  on  toe  ejector 
rod  wito  the  left  toumb,  I^ad  the  cartridges  into  toe  cylinder  and  press 
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the  cylinder  into  plaee.  ^^in,  do  mt  flip  it  into  plaee.  to  tum  the 
oylinder  to  be  sure  it  has  eUeked  into  its  proper  aUf  nment. 


Care  uid  moni^ 

Your  firearm  must  raoeive  proper  earej  elaaning,  and  repair  if  it  is  to 
five  you  dependable  f erviee,  ^ma  important  points  to  remember  are: 

o  T^e  revolver  should  never  be  used  as  a  oli^  or  tool. 

•  Thm  ey Under  should  never  be  flipped  open  or  closed* 

•  You  should  never  attempt  to  repair  internal  partsi  toke  the  gun  to  a 
funsmift. 

m  Wipe  the  external  surfaoes  of  the  gun  after  handU^, 

•  Tlie  gun  should  be  handled  with  oarei  never  drop  it  or  throw  it  around. 


Ammimitim 

T^e  best  all-round  ammunition  for  the  poUoa  lerviee  revolver  is  the  *38 
spe  :::^  o^tridge.  It  has  a  bullet  of  158  grains  and  develops  a  muzzle 
vsloeity  of  855  feet  per  seoond.  Thm  oiartridge  is  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing parts  £ 

m  omBt  a  brass  or  steel  oylinderj  olMed  at  one  end.  TOe  rim  helps 
position  it  in  the  ohamber, 

0  ^Imwi  tiiis  contains  a  very  sensitive  e^^losive.  When  struck  by  the 
firing  pta,  it  disintegrates  and  ipiltes  the  oharge. 

•  powdeF  ^imges  burns  rapid^  when  Ipiited  by  the  primer,  generating 
the  propelUi^  foroe  of  gas, 

•  builds  the  lead  projectile  is  propelled  through  a  rifled  barrel  which 
eaus^s  it  to  spui  and  stabilizes  its  fU^it. 

•  a  rotnidi  one  complete  eartrl%e  ready  for  f Irlr^, 

•  nUbvs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  gun  es^ressed  in  hundredths  of 
an  Inoh.  ^amplei  a  .38  oaUber  revolver  has  a  bore  with  a  diameter 
of  38-himdredths  of  an  inch, 

•  mi^de  vslMttyi  tiie  speed  of  a  projeotlle  as  it  leaves  the  mizzle  of 
a  gun^  es^ressed  in  feet  pep  second. 

•  tMiUet  wai^ti  imiaUy  e^^ressed  in  the  avoirdupois  system.  Ttie  unit 
of  wei^t  is  the  grain.  Tliere  are  437.5  grains  to  an  ounce  in  this 
system. 
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TTia  shotfun  ii  a  vtry  versatile  and  effective  we^on  and  commands 
great  piyehol^ioal  respect  because  of  its  effeetive  firepower,  Preci&a 
aimli^  ia  not  requfred  at  close  rangSj^  and  once  it  is  loaded  with  shot,  it 
will  literally  spray  an  area*  When  it  is  loaded  with  a  rifled  Aug,  it  can 
penetrate  and  stop  a  person  at  ranges  of  up  to  100  yards.  Because  of  its 
effectlvenesi  as  a  weapon,  an  offioer  must  be  well  trained  In  its  use 
since  it  can  be  dangerous  when  misused. 

Shotguns  which  are  used  in  poUee  service  may  be  semi-automatic, 
double-barrelled,  or  pump-action  weapons.  The  most  basic  weapon  has 
a  pump  (or  slide)  action,  (See  Figure  1-4) 


L. 


A.  Front  sl^t 
B*  ^rel 

C.  Ijection  port 

D,  Breech  block 
(u^ide) 


E.  Receiver 

F,  Comb 

G.  Stock 

H,  Heel 


L    ^tt  plate 
J.  Muzzle 
K.  Fore^nd 

(SUde) 
L,  M^azine 


M.  Magazine  loading 

Port 
N,  T^iggor  guard 
O,  It*iffer 
P.  Safety 


Hie  Police  Sho 


As  with  the  service  revolver,  it  is  important  for  you  to  understand  the 
basic  parts  as  well  as  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  shotgun.  TTie  dia- 
gram shown  above  Illustrates  tiie  parts  which  you  should  learn, 

l^pa,  ^de  or  pump  action,  12^uge,  20-lnch  barrel. 

ActiM.  Six  ^e^  can  be  loaded  through  a  loading  port  on  ttie  bottom 
and  into  the  m^azine  under  the  barrel.  Moving  the  slide  to  the  rear 
opens  the  action,  extracts  a  fired  shell  and  ejects  it,  and  cocks  the  ham- 
mer. Movmg  the  sUde  forward  will  result  in  chamberii^  a  loaded  shell 
and  closing  the  action,  leaving  the  weapon  ready  to  fire.  TOe  safety, 
which  Is  usually  located  on  the  trigger  guard,  must  be  released  In  order 
to  fire  the  shotgun. 

The  Sta^«  Stocks  are  usually  made  of  walnut.  The  distance  from  trig- 
ger to  butt  Is  usually  14  mches.  Hie  drop  at  the  heel  Is  two  and  one- 
half  Inches,  and  the  drop  at  the  comb  is  one  and  ona-half  Inches-  "Drop" 
Is  the  distance  from  the  imaginary  rear  exteraion  of  the  barrel  to  the 
comb  or  heel. 
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'Bm^^nmh  Itie  ihotguri  has  a  smooth  bopa.  It  does  not  have  ttie  spiral 
P'ooves  (rifUr^)  which  are  found  in  the  barrels  of  rifl^  and  piito^. 
PoUea  shotguns  usually  have  a  20-ineh  barrel  oomparad  to  the  26-  to  30- 
inoh  barreto  of  the  sportinf  models. 

Bore  S^.  Most  poUee  weapons  are  12-^uf  a  (about  ,72  of  an  Ineh), 

OiDke.  Choke  Is  the  amount  of  TOnstriotion  or  narrowing  near  tha  min- 
gle. In  sporting  guns^  full  choke  la  used  to  deliver  the  shot  pattern  in  a 
tight  p*oup  for  greater  range.  Lasi  eonstrlctloni  as  In  modified  or  im- 
proved oylindar  dhokes,  wlU  wldan  the  shot  pattern  and  shorten  tha 
range*  Polioe  weapons  are  "opan*^  or  straight  tubes  without  choke. 


^nmtfflitldo 

The  standard  12^auge  sheU  is  two  and  three-fourths  inehas  long  and 
holds  from  one  to  one  and  five-eighths  ounces  of  shot.  The  most  com- 
mon slzM  are  the  rifled  slug,  No.  00  buck^ot,  and  No,  4  buck^ot. 

Dompmrata.  Com^nents  of  a  12^auge  sheU  are  listed  below.  A  rifled 
slug  and  No.  00  buck  ^all  are  Ulustratad  In  Figure  E-5. 

•  easa-^olds  the  components 
m  ^mw— 'ipiltes  the  powder 

•  powder^ropellir^  force 

m  mdduig— seals  the  powder 
m  ^lot — the  projactllaCs) 


Rlfl^  Slug  No.  00  Buckshot 


12^auga  Shotgun  Whmll^ 
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A  rifled  slug  is  a  sinf  le-lead  peUst  of  about  .72  ealiber.  It 
land  and  ctoov©  marks  on  its  sidss,  Ite  muzgle  veloolty  is  about 
leOG  feet  per  seeond.  At  50  yardSi  It  o£n  group  In  a  6-lneh  oircle. 

Mo*  00  Fii^diot.  Hiese  shells  oontain  nine  lead  balb  about  .33  oaliber 
In  iiM.  At  olMe  range,  this  provides  a  distlnet  advantage  over  most 
other  weapons.  At  40  yards,  eight  of  the  nine  pellets  wlU  CToup  in  a  30- 
ineh  olrele. 

Ho,  4  Ai^^Mt.  No.  4  buck^ot  ciontains  twenty-seven  lea.d  baUs  about 
•24  eaUt^r  In  size*  At  40  yards,  twenty HDne  of  the  twenty-^ven  pellets 
will  group  in  a  40-ineh  elrole. 


Ad^mtagM  of  Wm  BoUoe  aio^un 

1.  When  used  as  a  shotgun,  It  provides  greater  aeeuraey  with  less  dan- 
ger from  the  long-range  travel  of  proJeotUes. 

2.  When  used  as  a  rifle,  with  the  rifled  slug,  the  shotgun  is  effective  at 
elMS  range,  but  the  projeotUe  does  not  earry  as  f^  as  a  regular  rifle 
projeetile— an  advantage  in  congested  areas. 

3*  Thm  shotgun  ean  atoo  be  used  to  launeh  CS  and  CN  gas  for  riot 
control. 

4.  It  is  easisr  to  t^aln  of  fleers  in  effective  ahotfun  use  than  In  the  use 
of  single-projeatlle  weapons. 

8,  aotguns  are  Ine^ensive  and  have  a  long  Ufa  span. 


DtedvuttagM  of  the  PoUm  aio^un 

1*  TtiBy  are  not  e^Uy  available  to  of  fleers  away  from  their  vehicle. 

2.  Tubuto  magazines  are  subjeot  to  Jamming  from  dirt  or  denting. 

3.  TOere  can  be  an  adverse  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  general  publle 
if  the  presenee  of  the  shotpm  Is  too  obvious, 

4.  Ttie  size  of  the  weapon  makes  it  Inconvenient  to  eonoeal  and  earry. 

m  tile  IBSOs,  poUee  may  encounter  more  mob  aetlon  and  group  erimlnal 
aetlvlty  than  ever  before,  Inoluding  planned  Incidents  by  terrorist 
^oups  and  drug  gangs,  and  spontaneous  events  iueh  as  urban  riots.  Pm- 
sible  criminal  activity  inoludes  hostage  taking,  barrleaded  snipers,  mass 
looting,  Md  extensive  arson. 

At  first,  the  poUee  developed  small,  speeiaUzed  unlti  such  as  special- 
weapoM  teams,  hostage-n^otlatlon  teams,  anti-mlper  teams,  ete..  In 
responsa  to  these  situations*  Now,  most  urban  poUee  departments  have 
formed  fuUy-mUitari^ed,  spaclaUy-tralned  response  platoons  to  oombat 
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a  variety  of  pr^lemi*  l^ls  has  required  the  Introduetlon  of  more 
mUitary-type  weapons*  Hie  foUowing  are  a  few  of  the  speoial  weapom 
that  have  been  adopted. 


and  ^ti-Mpw  Bifla 

The  military  30/06  high-powered  rifles  are  unsuitable  for  use  in  con- 
gested city  areaa«  The  li^twelght,  i^rti^-^type  riflra  or  oarbinei, 
,223  to  .243  in  eaUberi  are  more  iuit^le«  They  are  light,  more 
maneuv^  ^^^ble,  and  have  a  low  riMohet  potentiaL 

AMtm,  A  bolt  or  sUde  action  is  preferred  over  the  semi-automatic  for 
sMper,  anti-sniper  work, 

Wsg^  Since  poUoe  officers  need  to  use  botti  hands  to  cUmb,  h^dle 
e^ipment^  and  for  other  activitiesi  a  ilfle  sU^  to  retired. 

S^t.  A  large  tel^oopie  si^t  with  a  hl^  Ught-f  atherii^  ability  is  re- 
tired, ^treme  raises  are  rarel^^  encountered  in  urban  areas.  Usually 
a  $cope  that  permits  accuracy  up  to  300  yards  is  sufficient.  Many  of 
the  better  arms  manufacturers  produce  suitable  rifles  and  scopes.  Fig- 
ure is  an  example  of  a  sniper  and  anti^snl^r  rifle  with  a  telescopic 
sight. 


Sniper  and  Anti-Sniper  Rifle  with 
Telescopic  Sight 
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Vim  have  already  a^lored  the  standard  poUee  shotfun  eapabUitlesi  as 
thyy  are  a^Ued  to  asi-tain  social  response  lituations^  However,  where 
dlMs  eneountei^  are  likely,  a  shorter,  more  maneuverabla  weapon  is  de- 
sirtole«  aioh  a  weapon  shcwld  have  a  barrel  length  of  18  to  20  inehes,  a 
bottom  ejeotion,  and  either  no  stoek  or  a  foldii^  stook^  Figure  E-7  is  an 
example  of  a  weapon  of  this  type.  Some  have  pistol  frips  and  short  bar- 
rate  as  shown  in  the  lUuatratlon  while  othara  have  a  foldiir  stoek  and 
short  barrel. 


^>eoial  aort  Shotgun 


Semiautomatio  Ufla 

Some  SWAT-team  situations  requira  a  rapid-fire  capability  that  is  simi- 
lar to  tiia  Colt  M16  military  rifla.  Ttie  Colt  AR-15  shown  in  Figure  E-8 
IS  a  weapon  in  .223  oaUber  with  this  oapabiUty* 


Semiautomatio  Rifle 


Urban  poUce  departmants  have  ehargred  their  methods  to  more  affeo- 
tlvaly  resist  o^anizad  orlmlnal  aetivlty .  FuDy  militarizad,  special  ra- 
s^nse  platooM  have  been  formed  to  deal  with  the  problem.  mmmimJ. 
weapons  and  speoial  military-type  weapc^ns  ara  being  used  by  these 
teams. 

The  ohamieal  weapons  most  eommonly  used  ara  tear  mB  (CN)  and  frri- 
tont  ^ent  (CT).  TOasa  aganti  are  used  by  poliea  to  apprehend  violent 


pBTBom  without  usinf  direot  foroa,  ThQ  ehemioal  may  bm  in  either  ^Ud 
or  U9iid  formj  and  may  be  launched  with  a  hand-thrown  frenades  a 
iliotgunj  a  shoulder  or  handgun  launeher,  or  a  tear-«moke  generator, 
l^ese  yubstanees  may  be  dbperMd  ai  a  liquid,        or  aeroiol  aloud,  or 
can  be  eKploded  in  mioropulveri^ed  form* 

It  Is  important  to  taiow  tte  basic  parti  and  the  mechanical  operation  of 
tile  firearms  which  you  use  and  to  be  aware  of  imMfa  oonditioM  and  po-- 
tential  malfunctions.  To  give  you  dependable  performance,  your  fire- 
arm  must  receive  proper  carei  cleaning^  md  repair*  You  should  taow 
wd  dbmnm  tiie  nfei^  rvSm  when  handUi^  any  firearm,  whether  you 
believe  a  firearm  is  loaded  or  not. 

Ihe  most  ^pulw  rfcfeaFms  In  use  t^ay  by  American  poUoe  are  double- 
action  revolvers  made  by  Colt  or  Smith  &  Wesson,  ^perlence  has 
^own  that  tiiese  weapons  are  Ito  likely  to  malfunction*  Tfie  *38 

a^tiUgm  is  the  best  aU-«und  ammtmitlon  for  the  police  service 
revolver.  It  Is  com^md  of  a  ^imar,  powder  tiui^iSs  md  teUet  ar- 
ranged in  a  case,  and  a  complete  cartrl%e  is  referred  to  as  a  it^md. 

The  basic  poUee  Ao^im  Is  the  pump  (or  sUde)  actloni  IZ^auge  shotgun 
with  a  20-inch  barrel.  Its  advantages  include  greater  aeouracy  with  l^s 
dfti^er  to  innoaent  bystanders,  its  ^lUty  to  be  used  €is  a  launcher  of  CN 
wd  OS  agents,  easier  trainii^  in  Its  use,  and  a  lor^  life  span  for  a  com- 
paratively inexpensive  weapon.  The  barrel  has  a  smooth  bore  and  an 
open  ohoke  as  well  as  a  mi^a^lne  tmder  the  barrel  which  will  hold  six 
shells*  A  shell  case  holds  tte  priraer,  powder,  wadding,  and  shot*  Ttie 
most  common  smm  used  are  the  rifled  sliy,  No*  00  buok^ot,  and  No.  4 
buckshot. 

Special  we^ons  are  being  adopted  by  special  response  platoons  for  use 
in  combating  orgwized  criminal  activity.  Some  examples  of  these  are 
ralper  and  antl-aiiper  rifles  on  whldi  telraooplc  sights  may  be  used, 
special  short  shotpms,  and  semiautomatic  rifles  with  rapid-fire  eapa- 
biUty* 


Now  Mmpleta  ttia  ravieir  qamttoKm  b^flam^  on  ttia  next  pi^^^ 
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Writs  jom  mmw^s  on  a  ^^irata  ^mt  of  p^er, 
1^  Whioh  of  the  following  are  baslo  ohemlcal  agents  used  by  pollae? 

a^  SC  and  CN 
CN  and  CS 
e*  DM  and  SN 
d»  nerve  gas 

2,  Whidi  one  of  the  foUowing  to  toI  a  way  In  whioh  ehemioal  weapons 
are  diipersed? 

a*  f^ 

b*  pyroteohnle 
a.  liquid 

dc  express 

3*  Whioh  of  the  foUowing  are  methods  of  launchi^  baalo  chemical 
^ents?  (Choose  ^  correct  answers.) 

a.  hand-thrown  ^enades 

be  shot^in  launcher 

c,  rifle  launcher 

d.  shoulder  or  handgun  launchers 

4,  Which  of  toe  foUowl^  are  Mfety  rules  for  handUnf  firearms? 
(Choose  nH  correct  ^fisweri.) 

a.  Pass  a  firearm  to  anottier  person  only  with  the  oyUnder  or 
action  open. 

b.  Check  to  ba  sure  there  Is  no  obstruction  In  the  barrel  of  a 
firearm  before  loading. 

c*  The  firearm  may  be  pointed  in  any  dlreetion  safely  on  a  firing 
range. 

d.  Never  leave  a  loaded  gun  where  untrained  persons  have  access 
to  it. 
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i.  Ltat  the  lattafti  a-J  on  youp  papcf  and  then  Miel  the  parts  of  tte 
sarvlee  ravolvep  by  writing  the  number  of  the  part  shown  on  the 
foHowii^  digram  beside  the  lettir  for  its  name. 


a.  ftont  sight 

b,  oy Under 
o.  rear  s^ht 

d.  eyUnder  latoh 

e.  hammer 


f*  barrel 
trigger 

h,  trl^er  guard 

i.  ejeotor  rod 
j»  orane 


6*  Which  of  the  foUowing  are  safety  features  of  the  modern 
revolver?  (Choose  aU  oorrect  answers^ 

a.  safety  latoh  on  tr^ger  piard 

b,  heavy  double^otlon  trigger  puU 

e.  hammer  must  be  fully  eoeked  for  sli^le-aetion  firing 
d.  double^otion  firing  pin 
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?•  IMt  the  letters  a-a  on  your  paper.  Thmn  matGh  the  desepiption  of 
the  eartri^a  oomponent  with  Its  name  by  writing  the  number  of 
the  deaeription  by  the  latter  for  the  part  name, 


Name 


a»  oMe  1.  burni  rapidly  when  Ignited  p  generating  the 

b,  primer  propeUii^  foree  of  gas 

powder  ohai^e  2.  one  oomplete  cartridge  ready  for  flrir^ 

d*  bullet  3,  a  very  MMitlve  e:^loiive  whloh  dislnte- 

a.  round  ^ates  and  ignites  when  itruok 

4.  tile  projaetile 

5,  a  brass  or  steel  cylinder  closed  at  one  a:  1 

Ust  tiie  letters  a-o  on  your  paper  and  toen  Ubml  each  part  of  the 
poUne  sho^m  by  writing  the  number  of  the  part  shown  on  the 
following  diagram  beside  the  letter  for  its  name* 


a 

15 


14 


13 


12 


11 


a*  barrel 

b,  breech  block 

c*  aomb 

d*  ejection  port 

e*  fore-end 

f  *  front  sight 

g#  heel 

h,  loading  port 


u  magazine 

J,  muzzle 

k*  receiver 

1.  safety 
m«  stock 

n,  trigger 

o-  trigger  guard 
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9.  last  the  letters  a-e  on  youp  paper,  "nimn  matoh  tta  deseriptlon  of 
the  12^aiiga  sheU  eomponant  with  Its  name  by  writing  thm  number 
of  the  desoriptlon  by  the  letter  for  the  part  name. 


Hame 


a.  ease 


4,  the  projeetlla(s) 
S»  propeUlnf  force 


Im  Ignites  the  powder 
2,  seals  the  powder 
Si.  holds  tile  components 


10.  Which  one  of  the  foUowii^  statements  best  deseribes  the  buckshot 
used  in  sho^un  shelli? 

a.  a  single  lead  projectile  in  the  nose  of  a  brass  casing 

b.  a  slug  witii  land  md  ^oove  markings 
c«  a  number  of  round  lead  peUets 

d.  a  sli^le  large  lead  baU 

''-I.  Which  one  of  tlie  following  statements  describes  a  rifled  slug? 

a,  a  single-lead  projectile  in  the  nose  of  a  brass  casli^ 

b.  a  slug  with  land  BnA  groove  markings 
c#  a  number  of  rotmd  lead  peUets 

d.  a  sli^le  iBTgB  lead  baU 

12.  Which  of  the  foUowing  are  advantages  of  the  shotgun?  (Choose  all 
correct  answers.) 

a.  It  can  fire  a  sli^le  projectile  which  is  effective  at  close  range. 

b.  It  can  fire  an  effective  close^ange  pattern  of  projectiles 
without  the  long-^ange  problems  related  to  the  .38  caliber 
revolver. 

c.  Its  tubular  magazine  prevents  jammli^. 

d.  It  can  be  used  to  launch  chemical  agents. 

13.  Which  of  the  following  are  considered  to  be  social  weapons? 
(Choose      correct  answers.) 

a.  sniper  rifle  with  telescopic  sights 

b*  short-barreled  shotpm  with  no  stock 

c.  semiautomatic  rifle 

d.  short-barreled  shotgun  with  folding  stock 


^edc  youF  a^w^  with  flie  mrMct        j^vldad  m  ttie  arawer  key. 
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BlMk  Vi  Rpofieienay  ikiUs 
SmUon  li  Beseue  Ei^ipmCTit 


Adc  yem  bsteuotor  f »  ttia  pretMt  £«  Oita  mtim  (V;         After  you 
mmpMa  tte  prat^,  your  u^^uotor  wm  let  you  tanw  iMether  to  sta^ 
flifa  ^ttm^  to  sMp  mmm  ^rt  of  it,  » to  take  ttie  postt^. 


RaseuaSf  whethap  in  rwponse  to  man-made  or  nattiFal  disastersi  utilize 
many  of  the  rams  taotiu  and  ^^Ipment.  Thte  aaotlon  wlU  eiqploFa  the 
bailo  aqulpmant  which  ihould  be  raadUy  avail^le  to  rasoua  teams. 
R^oue  taotl^  wiU  ba  presanted  In  iaotlons  2^  3,  md  4  of  thli  imlt. 

Most  u  Man  poUoe  departments  moluda  speaicd  res^nsa  platoonSi  which 
ara  trained  m  hos^^a  n^otlationy  amai^ency  medical  r^ponse^  resoua 
rif^i^,  and  ottiar  ipaciaU^ed  sklUi,  Crlmtaal  Ji^tlca  personnel  may 
spaclaU^e  in  any  of  thesa  flal^i  howavar^  aU  personnal  should  be 
toalnad  in  basic  rascua  tactics  and  tha  use  of  rascua  a^pment. 

As  you  laarnad  in  Unit  A,  rescue  is  an  Important  aiE^ct  of  public  ser- 
vice whetiier  tha  tiveat  comas  from  violent  parsons  or  from  natural  or 
m&n-mada  dteasta^«  Howevar^  baing  toabiad  In  rescue  techniques  and 
mattiods  will  ba  useless  if  you  are  not  ph^icaUy  fit^  sinca  you  wHl  not 
hava  ttie  physical  capability  to  Mva  another  %  life  or  your  own,  Thm 
salf-discipline  required  for  malntaininf  physical  f Itnass  must  contlnua 
tiiroughout  your  caraer  in  criminal  Justice  if  you  ara  to  partici^ta  in 
emargency  rescues* 
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Upon  Gompletion  of  this  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  tho  foUowing 
on  a  written  trati 

1*  Identify  the  most  reUable  of  the  natural  fiber  ropes  to  be  used  In 
resoue  work, 

2.  Identify  the  most  reliable  of  the  synttietic  fiber  ropes  to  be  used  in 
rappelli!^« 

3*  Ust  three  advutages  of  nylon  over  manUa  for  use  in  resoue  work. 

4,  List  the  data  needed  for  seleoting  the  proper  size  of  rope  for  a 
resoue  situation. 

5*  List  the  preoautions  for  the  oare  and  proteetion  of  ropes, 

6,  Compare  ttie  relative  strength  of  a  iMp  formed  by  a  taiot  with  one 
formed  using  an  eye^plioe, 

7.  List  five  reliable  ImotB  and  how  eaeh  oan  be  used  In  resoue  work. 

8.  Identify  the  most  dependable  knot  for  anchoring  Ufe^pport  lines , 

9,  Describe  the  three  basic  types  of  blocks  used  in  resoue  work. 

10.  List  three  uses  of  a  carabiner^ 

11.  List  three  methods  of  transferring  a  person  on  a  highUne. 
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An  attempt  to  rascui  i  parson  from  diffioulty  usuaUy  endflimgeri  tiie 
rescuer  as  weUi  ttarafore,  a  aomplate  knowledge  of  the  oa^ebUitlis  and 
limitations  of  your  equipment  is  essential.  The  survival  of  tSie  resouar 
md  toe  pe^on  to  be  fisoued  depends  largely  upon  the  oondrtion  of  the 
equipment  used  and  theskllto  of  tiie  reseuer.  No  two  resou^  situations 
are  ever  the  samei  howevtr,  resoue  operations  often  require  the  use  of 
ropes,  blooks,  taeklai,and  other  hardware.  Bi  this  unitj  you  ivilllaarn 
about  this  basic  reseui  equipment. 


C^0^B%  Bop^,  Catm^  and  ablm 

Since  mwiy  rescues  involve  the  use  of  ropesi  oords,  or  aggies  ^  we  will 
disauss  the  eharacterlitioi  of  tiie  various  types  of  eordage,  mn6  how  to 
seleot  the  proper  siMfora  resoue  operation,  ftoper  eara  oC  the  aord- 
age  and  a  Imowledga  of  how  to  make  reliable  knots  are  sssaimtial  for 
dependable  performaiioei 


Ctametmatles  of  Bcpi  ind  GabJa 

Natural  ESbm»  HieraaFi  six  types  of  ropes  made  from  natm-al  fibers  i 
manllai  siwlp  eottonp  hempi  Unen,  and  juta.  Of  thesei  manUa  should  be 
the  only  natural  fiber  to  be  considered  for  use  in  reseua  vworte  sinci  it  is 
stronger  and  more  wear  reiistont  than  the  others.  Sisal  has  only  about 
80  pereent  of  tiie  strength  of  manUa  and  is  more  subjaot  to  mildew  and 
rot.  Cotton  rope  has  little  stre^ffi  and  should  not  be  used  im  any  Ufa-- 
support  situation*  ItaUm  hempp  linenp  and  Jute  fiber  ropes  have  onty 
about  50  peroent  of  thiitrength  of  equaWiametar  manaa  arad  should 
not  be  oonsidered  for  Ufe^upport  purposes. 


muiflai  a  strong  fiber  from  the  iMfstoek  of  tiie  PhUIppina  atoaca  treej 
a  relative  of  the  ban^a» 

^mh  a  strong  durable  white  fiber  of  the  agave  plant  usod  to^  hard- 
fiber  cordage  and  twlnsi 

mttmi  a  soft  fibrous  lubitenoe  eomposed  of  the  hairs  surroi^ding  the 
seeds  of  plants  of  the  mallow  family  which  can  be  made  Into  ^arns, 
twine,  and  cordage, 

hempi  a  tall  annual  Asiatle  herb  with  tough  bast  fiber  used  e^peeially 
for  cordage, 

Unmi  thread,  twine,  or  cordage  made  of  flax  fibers, 

Jrtei  g^sy  fiber  of  East  Indian  ptoits  of  the  linden  family  us^d  for 
saoklngp  burlap,  find  twine. 


%nttietia  F^en.  By       ISSOs,         beoame  tte  prefarred  fiber  for 
resGua  work*  Nylon  hm  many  oharaoteFlstiGd  whiGh  render  it  superior 
to  ottiar  ropas  for  raieu©  purposaa» 

s  It  is  ¥H7  sl^itte  and  will  absorb  laven  times  the  shook  load  of 
majiUa,  "niii  slastioity  makes  nylon  rope  ideal  for  rapid  daioentsp 
which  must  be  stoppad  gulokly  by  the  telay  team  in  f^^^UIi^  and 
oaiualty  dascants^ 

•  It  Is  hi^ly  F^tetent  to  abraMmi  and  niU  not  rot^  even  when  iubjeated 
to  prolongad  molstiffe. 

•  Nyton  rope  Is  more  than  twloa  as  stew^  as  a  manila  rope  of  aqual 
site.  A  i/2-m0h  manila  line  has  a  bracing  strength  of  2^650  poimds, 
wharaas  a  nylon  line  of  the  same  dlamatar  has  a  braaking  strei^tti  of 
6^650  ^unds.  Howevar^  whan  a  nylon  rope  reaohes  its  braaklnf  point. 
It  snaps  witti  suoh  foroa  tiiat  anyone  within  reach  could  ba  Injiffad. 

Whara  alastleity  is  not  dasvablef  tiie  moot  popular  synthatic  flbar  is 
^l^fii  tmaai^  po^mttw,^  oftan  callad  Daoron  (a  DuPont  brand  name). 
It  Is  not  quite  as  strong  as  nylon.  Ona^ialf  inch  polyester  ropNi  has  a 
breaking  strai^th  of  6,100  pounds  as  comparad  to  6^650  pounds  for 
nylon.  It  do^  not  have  thm  elasticity  of  nylon,  and  for  that  reason  is 
usad  as  a  main  line  or  high  Una  whan  excessive  sag  is  undesirable. 

Two  ottier  t^es  of  synttiatic  ropes  ue  pol^thelne  and  poly^t^I^e. 
These  are  not  as  strong  be  nylon  or  poly^tar  but  they  are  stronger  than 
manila.  nmm  ropes  mrm  useful  as  safety  Unes  for  divers  attempting  to 
r^cue  victims  trapped  In  an  auto  under  water.  Hiasa  ropes  float  so 
that  you  can  follow  ttie  process  of  the  diver,  m6  the  rope  also  is  lass 
likely  to  entangle  the  diver. 


Mesl  Ci^le.  An  aircraft ^^ality  galvanised  steel,  strwded  cable  Is,  ob- 
viously, a  reliable  rescue  device  when  used  for  escapes  from  f ira  and 
smoke  in  high  buUdinp.  Even  ttiough  ro^  is  most  useful  for  SWAT-type 
team  descants,  systems  usii^  steal  cablM  have  been  developed  to  affect 
individual  escapes  from  highnrlse  fires  and  wiU  probably  replace  rope 
for  use  ill  fire  rMcues  in  the  future. 


be]i^  t^uni  team  of  rescuers  responsible  for  securing  tlie  terminal 
end(s)  of  the  Unete)  being  used  in  rescue  operations. 

rag^IUi^i  descent  from  a  hel^t  by  means  of  a  double  rope  passed 
mder  one  thi^p  diagonally  across  the  body,  mid  over  the  opposite 
shoulder. 
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Ropee  ean  be  u^^ed  for  many  pesaue  pur^^ses,  Som  of  these  uses 
inoludsi 

•  direat  suppor— t  for  vietims 

•  dt#ot  §upp^f"t  for  rsMuer 
a  safety  Ibias 

•  tI#-downa  foc^  stpetoher  casualties 

•  oontrol  IJnm 

•  vehiole  reoo^^#^y 

•  riretof  blDok«  and  taokle 

•  high 

When  oonsiderirr^  tha  use  of  ropej  you  must  toio^ths  ^^dmom  load  it 
will  si^tain  and    tiien  aUow  a  generous  afa^  Cadtop  in  addition,  A  fac- 
te of  §  b  gene&al^  usedi  whieh  will  help  you  todetirmlne  te^e  proper 
size  rope  to  uge       Remember^  if  a  rMouar  Is  gouig  after  a  strasuidad  vie- 
timj  doubla  bod^^  weight  must  Jm  allowed,  plus  tie  safety  factor*  So,  if 
a  ITO-pound  offzloer  Is  gomg  to  reseue  a  stranded psrionj  sCUte)  would 
figiffe  2  X  If  0  X  ?  5  to  determine  the  tensile  stranith  needed* 

It  is  also  neaesi^ery  to  Imow  the  blocdc  m^m  whiQliflre  avaUabae  so  that 
the  selected  vc^m  will  fit  through  the  sheaves  of  the  bloek  without  bind- 
ing. Ri^s  and  Xtolooks  whidi  are  oompatlble  witfieich  other  should  be 
stored  together^  Itien,  you  do  not  have  to  waste  time  selecBtlaig  them, 
sinee  time  is  WEmtloal  d^lng  reseue  operations  • 

Bvivmnt  welpnt  mt^t  atoo  be  ooiisidered^  It  is  not  reasoned le  to  se- 
lect an  mxo&Hmm^  largm  rope  when  you  know  tiiatit  must  be  oarried  a 
long  distanoa,  p^^rhaps  up  the  side  of  a  high  rise  cnirope  ladrfer* 

M  a  rule  of  tiiUEiibj  1/2-inch  nylon  will  adequately  support  a  single 
rappelleri  but  tt^a  rope  should  be  doubled  If  a  rascue  is  to  be  anade.  For 
use  In  "hl^linei^"  5/i-lnch  po^ester  will  usually  iuM?x^e,  ff  ^lere  urn 
no  transport  profclemsy  and  block  si^e  permits  it^  3/4  inch  po^aster 
would  be  even  b^stter* 

When  selecting      rope  size  to  use  In  a  partioultf^  resGue  situatSon^  the 
following  factor^s  must  be  eonsidered: 

m  maximum  worBlcload  (for  eramplei  wei^t  of  reieuirj  BtrmMmd  person^ 
and  rescue  e^aipment) 

•  safety  faetor  GgeneraUy  a  factor  of  S  is  used) 

•  availi^le  bloal--c  sizes 
m  equipment  wei3ght 

•  transport  problems 


and  Bfotoc^UcHi  of  Bop^ 

Ropes  must  ra3€Kva  proper  cjfO  and  protection  tobadependa^l©* 
Observing  the  fo^Uowing  preoa^ibns  wlU  Msure  a  reliable  perfeormaice: 
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mm  Look  out  for  kmks  in  ttie  Une. 

One  sura  way  to  destroy  the  stotngth  of  a  rope  is  to  permit  it  to  kink 
and  tten  strain  it. 

Keep  ropas  claan^. 

If  the  ropa  picks  up  mud  and  land  durinf  an  oparation,  *ape  it  over  a 
raU  md  hosa  It  down.  U  mn6  and  dirt  are  permitted  to  stay  withui 
the  flbei^  and  tte  ro^  is  ttien  strained,  it  wlU  sandpaper  itself  md  be 
weakened. 

t  •  Stow  ropes  earafully. 

Natwal  fib^r  rope  mmt  be  *lad  before  stowing.  Stow  syntiietio 
ropes  away  from  e^aust  pipes  and  batteries.  Heat  and  aeid  are  the 
natitf  al  anamlM  of  synthetlos, 

#  ^  Prevent  sUppteg. 

WhenTusing  wuioh^  from  tmeks  or  heUeopterai  do  not  let  the  rope 
sUp  around  Uie  drum  unneaessarily.  Motion  heat  develops  tempera- 
ture tiiat  dan  burn  or  melt  flbeE^.  For  the  same  reason,  unneaessari- 
ly rapid  deseents  on  rappelUng  lines  should  be  avoided.  Frletlon  at 
tile  orabfai^  oan  also  oause  damage  to  fibers. 

t     Avoid  sm^  blooks. 

A  bloek  whieh  is  too  small  for  the  rope  size  ereates  friction  heat  and 
wears  md  chafes  the  rope,  which  may  leave  a  r^cuer  stispended  part- 
way domi. 

#  Never  overload. 

Ttim  safety  factor  of  5  should  be  used  in  determinli^  the  rope%  work- 
ing load.  If  a  rope  must  lift  500  poimdSj  a  rope  with  a  tensile  strengtt 
of  at  least  2,500  ^un^  should  be  selected  (5  x  500  tos.). 

#  tospect  ropes. 

taspect  ropes  r^ilarly  for  abri^lons,  cuts,  broken  fibers,  and  varia- 
tions in  strand  size  and  shape.  Open  up  tiie  rope  by  twisting  the 
strands  to  reveal  the  condition  of  the  interior  fibers.  Powdered, 
melted,  or  fused  fibers  are  a  danger  sipial,  ^eh  ropes  should  always 
be  replaeed. 


Steiots  and  ^Ii<M 

Vise  taiots  and  splices  described  below  wiU  satisfy  thm  needs  of  most  res- 
ou-^ie  situations,  flowing  a  few  reliable  loiots  well  is  preferable  to  know- 

many  that  are  not  useful  in  Ufe^pport  situations.  Remember,  a 
tai^ot  Is  never  as  strong  as  tte  rope  Itself.  A  spUoe  to  80  pereent 
^tr^onger  ttian  a  toiot,  so  whenever  possible,  a  spUee  should  always  be 
ua^d. 

following  Ust  deserlbes  five  reliable  knots  and  how  ttey  are  used  In 
ra^poue  work.  Illustrates  the  Importance  of  whipping  rope  ends,  and  gives 
iris:^tnietlons  with  Illustrations  for  completing  an  eye  spliee. 


MUOidltaiwi  an  oblong  ring  that  hol^  a  freely  running  rope. 
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1.  gie  Simple  Ovephand  Knot 

ThiB  is  the  rmt  Imot  usaa  In  ri^mg  the  "Swiss  seat"  for  use  In  rap- 
pellii^.  It  is  tied  with  the  knot  at  or  Just  below  the  navel  (center  of 
gravity)*  FuU  InstruetioM  are  given  in  Motion  3  of  "Rraeue  Tae- 
tics,"  (See  Figure  F-1-1) 


Simple  Overhand  Knot 

2.  Half-Hitehes 

Di  tymg  the  Swiss  seatp  a  single  half-^iltah  is  used  at  the  waist  rope 
on  each  side*  Thm  illustration  shows  two  half-*iitahes.  Two  half- 
hitches  are  often  used  in  rescue  ri^ii^  to  make  a  Une  hold  fast  to 
an  anchor  point  on  a  tree^  pole,  rii^,  etc*  The  double^ialf  hitch  Is 
also  used  in  addition  to  a  bowline  as  a  safety  factor.  (See  Figure 
F-^1-2) 


Half-Hitches 
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3,  Squars  Knot 

The  square  loiot  Is  the  final  knot  used  In  ri^u^  the  Swiai  itat  and  is 
tied  at  the  left  side.  Do  not  use  the  square  knot  to  tie  together  lines 
of  dif f epent  si^es.  Nor  should  it  be  used  in  a  Ufe-^up^rt  aapaoity 
iinoe  it  is  easily  ^psat"  and  may  sUp,  Even  if  it  does  not  slipp  it 
"sets  up^  very  tightly  under  strain  and  becomes  difficult  to  untie - 
imm  Figure 


Square  Knot 


4*  'Hie  BowUne 

^is  m  the  most  dependable  knot  and  oan  be  used  in  a  wide  variety 
of  rescue  rl^nigs.  It  is  a  mtMt  for  anehoring  lines  at  the  top  of  rap-- 
pelUng  Unes  and  main  high  Unee,  Howevef ,  even  then  it  should  be 
baokedKip  with  two  half  hltohes  md  a  snap  link  or  earablner*  Hie 
bowline  will  not  sUp^  does  not  plnoh  or  kliA  the  rope  as  muoh  as 
other  knots  do,  and  does  not  Jam  or  become  as  difficult  to  untie  as 
other  knots  after  being  placed  under  stress.  By  tying  a  bowline  with 
a  smaU  loop  and  passing  the  Une  through  the  loop,  the  "running" 
bowline  Is  formed*  TWs  can  be  useful  as  a  lariat  to  Imso  an  anchor 
point  which  Ues  beyond  your  reaeh.  (See  Figure 


^wUne  Knot 
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5,  Hie  Figtira  Eight  Knot 

*niis  taot  IS  tised^t  the  end  of  a  rope  ri^ed  through  a  block  and 
taekle  to  keap  the  rope  from  running  through  the  blook  in  ease  the 
belay  team  fyopB  ttia  bitter  end.  It  la  alio  used  to  rig  a  eUmbing 
rope  for  vertioal  ascents.  The  rope  should  be  tied  with  theie  knots 
every  8  inches,  and  the  belay  team  must  anehor  the  knotted  rope  at 
the  bottom  when  a  ellmber  is  on  the  rope.  (See  Figure 


Figure  Eight  Knot 

6.  Whipping  Rope  Ends 

If  rope  ends  become  unravelled  so  that  an  'Trish  pennant"  results  you 
will  have  a  potentially  dangerous  condition.  When  you  are  trying  to 
work  with  reiaue  Unei  which  have  unravelled  ends,  the  loose  yarns 
are  Uke  fingers  whloh  grab  and  hold  anything  the  rope  end  touches, 
TWs  may  prevent  your  line  from  going  where  it  is  supposed  to  go  and 
doing  what  you  want  it  to,  Lrose  ends  must  be  whipped,  taped,  or 
otherwise  made  safe!  Hie  best  approach  is  to  whip  the  rope  end 
with  a  fine  line  which  is  than  sewed  directly  to  the  rope,  as  illus- 
trated below.  (See  Figure  F-1-8) 


Whipping 


bittOF  endi  the  inboard  end  of  a  ship^  anchoring  cable  or  Unei  the 
secured  end  of  a  Una, 


7.  Bye-^liolng 

Thm  aya-spliee  is  IttiPoFlmt  In  all  reseue  wopk  ustn^g  rope  equipment. 
A  basic  PMoue  iteni  is  the  "double-eye  anohgr  Une*^  This  is  a  5=foot 
length  of  tnoh polyester  with  a  6-lnch  eye    In  each  end. 

Some  of  the  uses  fqf  double-^ye  anchor  Unas  arfii 

m  to  qulokly  rig  mn  anclior  point  on  trees,  polea,  mt^m^ 
m  to  hook  up  to  a  ^atjiUni  from  a  Swiss  seat 
#  to  hook  up  a  person  fori  rappelling  resaue. 

The  steps  for  eye^pliclfil  are  deaaribed  and  lUustr^ated  in  Fifure 
below: 

1*  Start  the  spUoe  by  siparatinf  toe  three  strands  ^  at  the  end  of  the 
rope  (as  shown  in  Part  A)  with  the  eenter  stranffl  (1)  passing  down 
the  canter  over  the  itinding  part,  the  bottom  strand  (2)  passing 
out  to  the  left  aids,  and  the  top  strand  (3)  passirmg  out  to  the 


2,  Form  the  end  of  therope  into  an  eye  of  the  desL:_red  size  and  tie 
off  at  the  junction  iii  a  string. 


right. 


Standing  pari— 


PartAi  Eye-^Uce  Strands 
Separated  and  5ye  Had  Off 


en 
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•  Lay  the  open  itrands  out  over  the  ropt  at  the  Jcanation  as  illus- 
trated. Start  with  the  center  strand  (l)and  tuak  it  under  the 
nearest  top  strand  of  the  standing  part  as  show^  in  Part  B* 


Part  B*  Eye-^Uoe  First  Tuck 

Make  the  tuek  from  right  to  left  against  the  lay  of  the  standing 
part,  and  pull  it  snug. 

Now  take  the  bottom  strand  (2)  which  is  on  the  L«ft  and  tuck  it 
under  the  next  strand  of  the  standing  part  which  Is  to  the  left  of 
the  center  strand  (1),  be  shown  in  Part  C* 


npva  F-1-7 

Part  C,  Eye-^Uce  Second  'Hiek 


6.  Now  take  the  right  etrand  (3)  and  pass  it  undif  ^the  next  strand  of 
the  standing  part  just  to  the  right  of  the  center  -  strand  (1). 

NOTKi  Always  tuck  from  right  to  lift*  Onc^  y©  ou  have  oomplet^ 
ed  on#  sequenea  you  should  have  one  strand  Pssasing  between  each 
of  the  three  strands  in  toe  standing  part  and  at    the  same  level  all 
around*  NoWy  repeat  the  waavini  for  as  many  i^Mquences  as  you 
need  to  complete  the  splice. 


Blocks  are  composed  of  wood  or  metal  frames  fitted  ivr^lth  sheaves  or 
pulleys  which  a  rope  runs  through.  Bloeke  are  named  b:^y  the  number  of 
sheaves  they  contain  or  some  other  speoial  feature.  Tl^e  most  common 
blocks  used  in  rescues  arei 

©  sii^le  blocks 
d  double  blocks 
9  snatch  blocks* 

Figure  F-1-8  illustrates  these  blocks  aaid their  parts*  S&iatch  blocks  are 
hinged  on  one  side  and  have  a  hasp  on  thi  other  side,  IWhjg  permits  the 
block  to  be  opened  and  clMped  onto  thi  main  Una  ratJi^^r  than  having  to 
reeve  or  pass  the  end  of  the  main  line  through  it. 


B^ue  Hardwar^^ 


4 


04-3 


Double  block 
L_.  Hook 
Straps 


B«  Smgle  block 
3*  Pin 
4,  Cheeks 


C,  Siatch  bboEfk 

5,  Sheavei 

6,  Btcket 


7.  Eye 

8,  aieU 
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Taokle  IS  a  eombination  of  blocks,  ropasj  hooks,  and  eyes  used  fori 

#  changing  direetion  of  an  appUed  foree 

#  gaining  a  meehanioal  advantage  such  as  tightening  main  lines 

#  lifting  heavy  weights, 

Hie  number  of  ropes  leading  to  and  from  the  mov^la  blook  determines 
the  foree-to-welght  ratio  neoessary  for  lifting  or  tightening.  The  tackle 
shown  in  Figure  for  example,  has  4  lines  running  to  or  from  the 

movable  block*  It  is  said  to  have  a  ratio  of  li4. 


Ratio  -  li4 

A.  Hauling  part 

B.  Fixed  block 

C.  Anchor  point 


D*  Moving  block 

E.  I^ad  (tightening  main  line. 

Tackle 


etc*) 


^i^Iner  or  Link 

A  fcarabinar  pronounced  aara-BEEN-er)  is  a  metal  snap  link  used  fori 

•  rappelUng 

•  Joining  two  ropes 

•  seeurli^  ropes  at  anchor  points. 

It  has  a  gate  or  keeper  on  one  side  which  can  be  opened  inwards  to  allow 
the  rope  to  be  inserted.  T^e  gate  is  spring-loaded  and  latches  to  pre- 
vent the  rope  from  Jumpl^  out*  Tliere  are  several  types,  but  the  cara- 
blner  having  a  screw  sleeve  on  the  gate  to  prevent  accidental  openings 
should  always  be  used  in  rescue  work*  Carablners  are  made  of  steel  or 
aluminum  alloy  and  should  have  at  least  a  2,000-^und  holding  ability 
whan  closed*  (See  Figure  F-1-10) 
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A,  Latch  D,  KfiepeF 

B.  Gate  E,  Baokbona  (load-bearing  side) 
Pin 

HgiiTC  F-1-10 
CarabinsFS 


Grappling  hooki  are  of t#n  used  for  maki^  vertleal  asoenta  or  for  reaoh- 
ing  from  one  buUdlng  to  another,  Th&y  ihould  only  hm  used  for  the 
initial  aoosss  by  responsa  team  membara,  not  for  vletim  or  patiant 
transfar.  Thm  rope  should  be  well  iaourad  and  indepandant  of  the  hook 
befora  being  usad  for  the  transfar  of  a  victim  or  patiant.  Hiey  are 
made  of  staal  and  tha  ands  of  the  flukaSi  or  prongii  shcHild  ba  sharp*  Bi 
vartlcal  asaanti  you  should  usa  a  knotted  ropa  or  a  narrow  scaling  ropa 
ladder  to  cUmb,  m  aithar  oasep  a  double  Ught  Una  can  ba  thraadad 
through  the  aya  of  the  anchor  or  hook  for  throwing^  A  one-half  inch 
line  is  then  pulled  through  tha  aya^  and  usad  to  pull  the  Imotted  ropa  or 
ladder  into  placa«  (Saa  Figura  F-l-ll) 
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BosiBis  0iaiF.  Hii  bosuns  ehalTj  or  a  Swiss  seat,  ean  be  used  for  trans- 
ferring persora  on  a  horizontal  or  incUnad  main  Una,  as  you  will  learn  In 
Saetion  3  and  4,  A  snatch  bloek  Is  fixed  to  the  main  line  and  a  aarabin- 
er  is  first  snapped  through  tha  beoket  eya  of  the  block  and  than  tiirough 
the  eya  of  the  rope  terminal  of  tiie  bosuns  ehair*  If  a  Swiss  seat  is  used, 
a  earabmer  Is  snapped  through  the  front  of  tha  seat  m  in  rappalHngj 
Uien  snapped  through  one  aye  of  a  double-eye  safety  line,  Thm  other 
aye  is  made  fast  to  the  beekat  aye  of  the  snateh  blTCk*  Whan  either  is 
used  on  an  molinad  high  Una,  a  safaty  Una  Is  snapped  onto  the  beekat  of 
tha  snatch  bloek  and  used  for  a  controlled  descant,  (See  Fi^ra  F-1-12) 


Ea^Ac^^«  Full  baokboards  and  short  backboards  are  standard  amar- 
gency  medical  rasoue  Itams  which  ara  used  for  transferring  injured  per- 
sons, TOaIr  use  requires  training  in  Emerganey  Medical  Tachnology. 
^eial  response  platoons  have  at  least  ona  team  traina^  in  EMT  prbce- 
dupes  but  all  members  of  the  platoon  should  be  trainad  In  the  use  of  the 
boards,  (See  Figure  F=l-13) 


HgUDre 
Baekboard 
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&iket  S&€tdMiK«  Basket  stretohers  are  usually  used  to  transfer  in- 
jured pa^ona  from  inaeoessible  areas  to  eonventional  stret^ers  Inelud- 
ing  high-level  to  low-level  tpansferSj  transfers  by  heUeopter,  or  trans- 
fers upward  from  a  boat  to  a  bridge «  Onee  all  restraining  straps  are 
properly  faBtened,  a  patient  ean  be  transferred  vertically  on  a  rappel* 
ling  line  which  is  properly  belayed  or  s(he)  can  be  moved  horiionteUy 
down  an  Inellned  high  line  suspended  by  the  sling  straps*  (See  Figure 
F-1-14)  . 


Basket  Stretoher 


Summary 

Use  of  ^^er  rmwm  taottra  provides  an  important  pubUo  service.  All 
criminal  justice  personnel  should  be  trained  in  b^ic  rescue  tactics  and 
in  the  use  of  rescue  equipment,  Hie  survival  of  the  rescuer  and  the  per= 
son  to  be  rescued  depends  mainly  on  the  skill  of  the  resouer  €md  the 
condition  of  the  equipment. 

Cwdagap  which  refers  to  ropes,  cordis  and  cables,  can  be  made  of  either 
natural  or  syntiietic  fibers*  Of  the  natural  fibers,  manila  should  be  the 
only  one  considered  for  rescue  work,  I^loo  ropCi  the  favored  synthetic 
fiber,  is  very  elastic  and  will  absorb  T  times  the  shock  load  of  manila. 
However,  this  elasticity  bewmes  a  disadvantage  because  when  it  reach- 
es its  breaking  point  it  can  snap  with  such  force  that  it  can  cause  injury 
to  anyone  it    i  Jkes*  Even  though  It  Is  not  quite  as  strong  as  nylon, 
poly^rter  (P'  ^on)  is  preferred  when  elasticity  is  not  desirable*  Poly- 
ettietaie  an    ^^^o^lmm  are  useful  for  water  rescues  because  they 
float,  whUe  tt   ^1  eabla  is  the  most  reU^le  for  fire  rescues. 

Electing  the  proper  rope  size  to  use  in  a  rescue  operation  Is  as  essen- 
tial as  selecting  the  pro^r  ty^  of  rope.  You  miist  know  the  rope's 
mumum  hmA  and  aUow  a  factor  of  5  for  safety  purposes.  If  a  stranded 
person  is  to  be  rescued,  the  rescuer  must  remem^r  to  ^^ibla  his  body 
wel0it  md  mutUp^  by  the  safety  factor  of  5, 

Ropes  should  be  given  pr^er  aara  by: 

•  watchii^  for  kinks  in  the  line 

•  keeping  tiie  ropes  clean 

•  stowing  ropes  carefully  617 
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#  stowing  ropes  earefuUy 

#  preventing  slippage 

m  avoiding  bloaks  which  are  too  small  for  the  pope  size 
m  never  loading  beyond  the  rope^  strength 
m  inspecting  ropes  r^ularly. 

If  you  follow  these  sidelines,  you  oan  expeot  dependable  performanee 
whin  you  need  it. 

Reseuers  must  know  how  to  Kl»t  and  reliable  knots  for  partieular 
rasQue  situations.  Berao  knoti  inolude  the  mmpla  overtmndp  half-^hiteh, 
square,  towllne,  and  flgiro  eight.  A  knot  is  never  as  itro^  as  the  rope 
itself  and  a  is  better  if  time  gives  you  a  ohoiee. 

The  mjm  splim  is  important  in  all  resoue  rope  equipment.  The  loose 
ends  of  ropes  must  be  lA^ed  to  prevent  the  dangers  whieh  frayed  ends 
can  oauie. 

The  block  Is  an  essential  pieee  of  reieue  hardware,  and  the  most  com- 
mon are  ring la^  teubtep  and  natdi  blocks.  When  blocks  are  used  with 
ropes  and  hooks,  the  combination  is  Imown  as  tadcle.  Otiier  kinds  of 
hardware  uMd  in  rescue  operations  are:  nr^mara  or  map  Uid^^  grap-- 
pUng  hookSf  ^mmm  chainp  teti^^r^^  and  taakst  s^^tohars.  You  will 
learn  more  about  using  this  a^ipment  in  other  topics  covered  in  this 
block. 


How  oompleta  tha  review  qUMtidiis  ^^omu^  on  Oia  nast  page. 
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^ite  ywr  amwers  on  a  wparate  Aset  of  ^^^f. 

1,  Natural  fiber  ropes  whleh  are  most  reliable  for  reseue  work  are 
made  of  i 

a.  eotton* 

b,  linen* 
o«  manila« 
d,  siial. 

2,  ^mthetio  fiber  ropes  whloh  are  moit  reliable  for  rappelling  are 
made  of  i 

a,  nylon* 

b*  polyester, 

o*  ^lyethelene, 

d*  polypropylene . 

3,  A  nylon  rope  is  better  than  manlla  for  rescue  work  beaause: 
(Choose  ail  oorreet  answers,) 

a,  it  is  resistant  to  abraaion  and  rot* 

b.  it  floats* 

it  does  not  sag. 

d.  it  is  stronger  and  more  etotio. 

4*  To  select  a  proper  size  rope  for  a  reiaue  situation,  you  would  need 
to  know  I  (Choose  all  eorreet  ^iswers.) 

a*  whieh  oompany  made  the  rope, 

b,  the  maximum  work  load  and  the  safety  factor* 

e.  equipment  weight* 

d.  block  sizes  available, 

5*  Proper  care  of  ropes  includesi  (Choose  all  correct  answers,) 

a.  using  ropei  with  proper  block  sizes* 

b.  inspecting  them  regularly. 

c.  keeping  them  clean. 

d.  storli^  them  dry  and  away  from  heat  and  acid. 

6.  How  much  stror^er  is  a  spliced  rope  Uian  one  that  is  secured  by  a 
knot? 

a.  25  percent 

b.  50  percent 

c.  75  percent 

d.  100  percent 
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7-  Which  knot  is  most  dep    dable  for  anchoring  life-support  lines? 


a.  bowline 

b,  square 

c.  figure  eight 

d,  overhand 

8,  Which  knot  is  tied  just  below  the  navel  when  rigging  the  Swiss  seat 
for  rappelling? 

a*  bowline 
b.  half  hitch 
e*  figure  eight 
d.  overhand 

9,  Which  knot  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  rope  to  keep  it  from  running 
through  a  block  if  the  end  of  the  rope  is  released? 

a«  bowline 

b,  figure  eight 

c,  overhand 

d,  square 

10.  Which  of  the  foUowii^  is  not  one  of  the  basic  block  types? 

a.  double 

b,  single 

c.  snatch 
dp  tackle 

11,  Which  block  is  hinged  on  one  side  with  a  hasp  on  the  other? 

a.  double 

b.  single 
0,  snatch 

d,  tackle 

12,  A  carablner  may  be  used  for:  (Choose  all  eorreet  answers,) 

a.  Joining  two  ropes* 

b.  rappelling. 

c.  securing  ropes  at  anchor  points. 

d.  vertical  ascents, 

13.  Which  of  the  following  are  methods  for  transferring  a  person  on  a 
high  line?  (Choose  aU  correct  answers.) 

a.  backboard 

b.  basket  stretcher 
c*  bosuns  chair 

d,  p'appUng  hooks 


ywr  amw^  wiUi  ttie  wrraot  onM  proviM  m  Uie  ai^war  key. 


Bloek  Vi  ProflalenGy  ^Uls 
Umt  Ft  Tbmmim  Tiatira 
S^Um  2i  &aund  Level  Tbmmm 


ABk  yoir  imtivotor  f«  ttie  pretnt  f »  ttiis  Metim  (Vi  After  you 

mmptete  ttie  pratMtp  yoUF  iiMtrMtor  will  1st  ycju  kmiw  irttethar  ta  stu^ 
ihw  ^etionp  to  skip  mm^  part  of  It^  or  to  Ukm  nm  postt^. 
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Reacues,  whether  they  involve  man-made  or  natiiral  disasters,  have  cer- 
tain common  elements  sueh  as  taeties  and  equipment  to  be  used,  vletlm 
assessment,  triage,  and  deeisions  eoncerning  the  method  of  viotlm 
transfer,  to  Seotion  1  we  explored  basic  rescue  equipment  anr'  tietics. 
Daciding  which  method  of  transfer  should  be  used  de^nds  upon  such 
considerations  as  the  patients  condition,  whether  the  patient  or  victim 
is  at  ground  level  or  must  be  moved  from  a  high  level  location  to  a 
lower  level,  what  equipment  is  available,  and  which  victims  should  be 
transferred  first* 
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Upon  completion  of  this  leGtion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1,  List  the  elements  of  resoue  oommon  to  aU  typei  of  diiastefs, 

2,  List  the  four  steps  in  vietim  assessment  in  their  eorreot  order. 

3,  List  the  hazardous  eonditlons  that  may  require  immediate  removal 
of  victims, 

4*  List  the  vital  signs  that  must  be  determined  as  soon  as  possible, 

5.  List  the  items  of  information  that  should  be  communicated  to  the 
nearest  emergency  medical  facility. 

6.  List  the  eonditlons  included  In  the  three  triage  priorities  by 
category, 

7.  Describe  at  least  four  types  of  short-distance  transfer  methods  at 
ground  level. 

8.  Describe  tte  procedure  for  rescuinf  a  victim  from  vehicular 
wreckage, 

9.  Describe  the  procedure  for  rescuir^  a  victim  from  an  electric 
source. 
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The  modem  living  environment,  espeaially  in  urban  settings,  is  beeom- 
ing  more  and  more  vertical  as  condominiums,  apartments,  and  offlee 
buildings  are  built  higher  every  year.  However,  ground  level  disasters 
oeeur  more  frequently  than  high-level  disasters.  Motor  vehicle  aeoi- 
dents,  aireraft  orashei,  train  derailments,  eriminal  activities,  e^lo- 
sioM,  Biid  twmB  account  for  many  emergeneies.  Natural  disasters  such 
as  hurrleanei,  tornadoes,  earthquakes,  and  floods  add  to  the  oasualty 
Ust  at  all  levels^  No  matter  what  the  cause,  the  following  rescue  proce- 
dwes  must  be  observed  once  the  rescuer  reaches  the  victim  i 

m  assessment  of  the  victim^  condition 
m  triage 

•  decision  on  method  of  transfer. 


To  insure  that  the  victim  receives  the  necessary  care  as  quickly  as 
possible,  the  procedures  included  In  the  4  steps  of  victim  assessment 
should  be  followed  carefuUy. 


STEP  1    S^^h  for  Life  nveatenb^  Cmdltioi^ 
b  the  atfway  clear  ? 

•  Look  for  chest  movement. 

m  Listen  and  feel  for  an  exchange  of  air  from  mouth  and  nose, 

•  Look  for  the  presence  of  i^anosls. 
If  the  airway  Is  not  clear; 

m  Determine  whether  It  to  an  anatomic  obstruction  (blocking 
by  tongue). 

•  Determine  whether  ft  to  a  physiol^ical  obstruction  such  as  a 
spasm,  constriction,  or  trauma  of  the  air  passage. 

•  Determine  whether  It  to  a  physical  obstruction,  such  as  a 
forelpi  body,  blood,  mucus,  or  other  substance,  and  then 
clear  the  airway* 


^^odsi  a  blutoh  or  purplish  discoloration  of  the  skin  due  to 
def  icient  OKygenatlon  of  the  blood. 
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Remova  fogeign  matter 


a  U  the  airway  te  not  eltared  by  itandard  CPR  teehnique,  use 
fingari  to  remove  all  foreipi  matter  from  the  base  of  the 
tonpie. 

e  If  this  does  not  open  the  airway,  i^ply  the  abdominal  thrust 
technique.  For  this  teehnique,  .'efer  to  the  EMS  block  of 
imtruetlon. 

Peel  cMQtld  pulie  for  force 

•  to  emergency  assessment^  feeling  the  earottd  putoe  for  force 
is  done  primarily  to  determine  if  there  m  any  circulation  so 
that  a  decision  can  be  made  regarding  coronary 
resuscitation, 

Ibcamlne  for  external  bleeding 

0  Ermine  all  body  surfaces  for  serious  bleeding. 

e     bleeding  is  found,  control  it  by  using  teehnlquei  presented 
in  the  EMS  block  of  instruction. 

Check  pupils 

•  Check  pupils  to  help  determine  If  there  is  a  respiratory 
emergency* 

m  Dilated  pupils  are  a  symptom  of  a  lack  of  o^gen  In  tiie 
brain. 

Observe  skin  color 

•  Q^oms  is  a  blutah  color  of  the  tongue.  Hps,  flngernallB,  or 
skin.  It  Is  usually  due  to  a  lade  of  o^^n  or  to  diook. 

m  FaUw  Is  pale  or  clammy  skui  which  may  Indicate  ^^ok  or 

STEP  2   Ramova  from  Ita^^^^  Cmdltlora 
Traffic 

M  a  general  rule,  a  victim  is  left  where  s(he)  is  until  his/her 
condition  is  fuUy  assessed  and  treated,  Thmve  are  times, 
however,  when  Uie  victim  is  in  greater  danger  from  hazardous 
conditions  If  s(he)  is  not  moved,  Hien  s(he)  should  be  moved  as 
soon  as  possible  using  the  techniques  described  later  In  this 
section  under  "Siort  Distance  Transfer," 


CPRi  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation, 

ttFOtiidi  toe  chief  artery  or  pair  of  arteries  that  pass  up  the 
neck  and  supply  the  head. 
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Eleetrioal  Ha^arete 

When  a  victim  is  in  aontadt  with  an  eleetrieal  source,  s(he) 
must  be  removed  without  direct  contact  with  the  rescuers* 
Use  methods  ei^lained  later  in  this  section  under  "Short  Dis- 
tance Ifransfep." 

Fire 

the  victim  is  exposed  to  fire  or  smokej  s(he)  must  be 
removed  by  one  of  the  prescribed  methods  before  assessment 
can  be  completed, 

STEP  3    Detei  mlna  Vital  fflpis 

When  the  victim  has  been  removed  from  hazardous  conditions, 
tiie  following  vital  signs  must  be  determined  as  quickly  as 
possible* 

Pulse  Rate 

•  Count  and  record  pulse  rate  by  placing  two  or  three  fingers 
over  the  radiai^  CTTottdp  or  femoFal  «teiy, 

•  Count  putoe  beats  for  60  seconds, 
m  Record  beats  per  minute* 
Expiration  Rate 

m  Count  and  record  respiration  rate  by  looking' at  the  patient's 
chest, 

m  Count  respirations  for  80  seconds* 

•  Record  respirations  per  mmute. 


imdial  arteFyi  the  smaller  of  the  two  branches  of  the  brachial 
artery  which  passes  along  the  radial  side  of  the  forearm  to  the 
wrist, 

famopal  arteiyi  chief  artery  of  the  thigh  lying  in  its  anterior 
inner  part. 
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Blood  Preiiure 

•  Using  atattioseopa  and  ^hygroomanomaterf  measure  and 
record  s^tolie  and  dlastoUo  blood  pressure, 

Orel  Temperature 

•  Take  and  reeord  the  vletim^  oral  temperatiffe. 
«  aiake  the  thermometer  down  to  SS^  p  below* 

•  Plaee  the  thermometer  under  the  victim^  tongue  for  3  to  5 
minutei, 

•  Read  and  reeord  the  temperature* 

STEP  4   Commimlaata  mtti  A^tetanoe  FaaiUty 

Use  the  radio  or  telephone  to  eall  the  neareit  emergency 
mediaal  hoapital  for  verbal  Msiitanae.  Before  requesting 
assistanee^  iupply  the  foUowing  information! 

•  approKimate  age  of  victim 

•  level  of  aonsalousneis 

•  vital  signs 

•  nature  of  the  problem 

•  Imown  hlitory 

•  ETA  at  hospital. 


Triage  (tree-a^)  means  "to  sort."  When  applied  in  rescues  where  multi- 
pla  injuries  have  oaaurred,  Mage  means  i  to  Bort  mit  m  a  Emwity 
^rtam  the  order  fat  irtildi  vlaUme  are  to  ba  toarapwted  to  a  madioi 
faoflity#  Ttiis  Is  bast  done  by  a  medical  trl^e  team.  Ditflng  emergency 
rasGuesi  howavar,  pe^onnel  with  formal  triage  training  may  not  be 
available  so  the  rescue  team  mmt  often  make  triage  decisions.  Through 
the  prioritlei  of  triage  ^  the  severity  of  each  ease  comes  into  considera- 
tion to  insure  that  victims  will  be  dealt  with  efficiently.  Rescue 
personnel  must  be  familiar  with  the  three  priority  catey^ries  of  triage. 


staUidsMpai  an  Instrument  used  for  the  detection  and  study  of  sounds 
within  the  body. 

^hygmomuiomatari  an  Instrument  for  maasuring  blood  pressure. 

^stoUci  toe  hi0iest  arterial  blood  pressura  of  a  cardiac  cycle 
TCCurrlng  immadiately  after  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart, 

dUastolisi  tiie  lowest  arterial  blood  pressure  of  a  cardiac  cycle 
occurring  during  diastole  of  the  heart. 

ETAi  estimated  time  of  arrival. 
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First  Priority 

«  rMpiratory  dlf f ieulties 
m  cardlae  dlffieulties 
m  severe  bleeding 

#  ievere  head  injurfea 

9  open  ohMt  or  abdominal  wounds 
m  ievere  shook 

^oond  Priority 

m  burns 

#  severe  fraotiffes 

•  baok  Injuria 

TOlrd  Priority 

•  minor  £raotm*ei 

m  those  who  are  obvlouily  dead 

NOTrai  A  major  emergeney  oan  easily  overload  a  hoipital  emergeney 
ward.  Send  first  priority  patients  to  the  near«t  adequate  faoility  and 
others  to  more  distant  faoiUties  If  neQessary* 

aiort-Dlstanoa  Ground  Laval  Tnamtrnt  Deaid^^ 

An  irui^ed  person  who  fa  in  a  dangerous  location  (such  as  lying  on  the 
pavement  of  a  heavily  traveled  roadway,  lying  in  a  pool  of  gasoline 
whioh  has  leaked  from  a  wreoked  vehiole,  or  overoome  by  ^moke  or 
gas),  m^t  be  removed  to  a  safer  loaation  promptly-^ven  before  pri- 
mary assessment,  NOTEi  OHLT  imd^  ai^h  aondltiM^  diould  by^tff  ad 
pars^  ba  movad  bafora  ttiafip  eonditloii  is  aralimtad. 


MethoA  for  Bamovfing  Vlrtlma 

FuUfa^  ttia  laetlm.  TOe  Aoross  Chest  RiU  and  Blmket  Carry  are  the 
reoom  mended  emergeney  transfer  methods  for  pulling  a  victim  to 
safety. 

Aoross-Chest  Pull 

It  the  emergeney  tramf  er  involves  only  a  short  distance  do  the 
following: 

•  Grasp  the  victim  from  behind. 

m  Pass  your  arms  under  the  armpits  and  interlock  them  across  the 
chest, 

•  Lift  the  head  and  shoulders. 

•  Rill  the  victim  to  lafety. 
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Blanket  Carry 

If  tims  papmits  and  it  seems  obvious  that  the  victim  is  too  ieriously 
injured  to  be  dragf  ed  in  the  above  method  do  the  following: 

9  Move  the  vietim  oarefully  onto  a  blanket  on  his/her  baek,  - 

m  Take  hold  of  ttim  portion  of  the  blanket  near  the  victim  %  head  and  pull 
him/her  along  the  ground  to  a  Mfer  looatlon, 

m  Alwayi  pull  in  the  direetion  of  the  long  axii  of  the  body,  keeping  the 
head  and  shoulders  sli^tly  raised  so  that  the  head  will  not  bump  the 
^ound. 

The  Flreman^s  Drag 

m  Plaee  the  viotim  on  his/her  baek  so  that  the  head  is  pointed  towards 
the  dlreotlon  In  which  you  intend  to  move, 

•  Tie  the  viotim  %  wrists  t^ether  using  a  belt,  neektie^  handkerohlef, 
ete. 

m  Straddle  the  vietim  and  place  his^^er  arms  around  your  neok, 
m  Crawl  to  a  safe  place,  drawing  the  viotim  with  you* 
ITie  Fireman^s  Carry 

•  Place  the  viotim  face  down  on  the  ground* 

•  Kneel  with  one  knee  aloi^  hlsylier  head, 

•  Place  both  hands  under  the  armpits  and  across  the  back, 

•  Raise  the  viotim  to  his/her  taiees  and  secure  the  hold  across  the  back 
while  raising  him/her  to  his/lier  feet, 

m  Hold  the  victim  around  the  waist  with  your  ri^it  arm. 

•  Hold  the  vietim 's  right  wrist  with  your  left  hand  and  puU  his/her  left 
arm  acrois  the  back  of  your  neck* 

•  Bend  at  the  waist  and  loiees  and  pull  the  victim^  body  across  your 
Moulders  until  you  have  himylier  balanced. 

•  Pass  your  right  arm  between  his/her  legs  and  grasp  his/her  right  loiee 
with  your  right  hand, 

•  Car^  the  victim  to  safety  where  others  ean  assist  you  to  lower  the 
victim* 
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Thm  Paak^trap  Garry 


^gin  ai  iJittii  firiman^  aarryf  ^but  instead  of  puUinf  the  viotim  aaross 
your  bmokt 

m  PlaG#  tfie  victim  behmdyou, 

•  Plaog  tWvletimfe  arnas  arounad  your  neak, 
m  Grasp  tpevietlm^  wrl«ti  with    one  hand, 

•  Lift  ana  eirry  the  viecim  to  §«f ety, 

HOTOt  Variations  of  thte  carry  fctoolude  tymg  the  wrists  as  In  the  fire- 
manfe  drag  ind  using  a  tg»welor  »heet  under  tiie  victim *s  arms  and  over 
your  Bhouldm, 

Umg  Stf^te.  Thmt^   art  mflteiy  types  of  itretehers  available.  The 
army-typ^  Utliri  the  basMcet  atrit^eher,  md  various  improvised  pole  and 
blanlcet  stritehirs  are  e?«mpigai     The  teohnlque  for  loading  a  seriously 
tajured  p^r^onon  a  stratCTher  ii  SBmilar  regardlas  of  the  type  of 
stretGher*  Afour-maii  i»adln|  t^sam,  whieh  Is  deioribed  below.  Is  the 
bast  method 

1,  Tftree  men  Una  up  on  i^ni  side  -  of  the  vlotlm, 

2^  TTie  stratohsr  Is  placed  along  ^  the  oppoiite  side  of  the  viotim  with 
tte  fouftlimen  kneelwig  at  thse  midpoint  of  the  stretcher  on  the 
opposite  side. 

3.  The  th^ee^man  team  l^fts  the  -  viotim^  one  supporting  the  neek  and 
upper  bflek,  th^  middle  man  supporting  the  buttoeks  and  upper 
thi^Ss  flndthe  third  DQan  aiJpP«ortlng  the  lower  extremities*  All 
three  Hiltoiather^  r^asini  th»  victim  as  a  single  unit*  The  fourth 
man  pusheathe  itretofcer  und»r  the  victim,  then  helps  support  the 
victijTi^  tad  ajid  uppsr  body. 

4,  Thm  viQtioili  lowepid  -  ^nto  th»  stretcher* 

Vm^  a       BacIAoapd^    If  i^jftiam  inji^  is  sus^cted  and  traction  is  to 
be  applied,  the  victim  should  ba  i^oured  to  a  long  backboard  by  an  EMT 
Certified  tflramadio,  Howvevtrj  al  11  rescue  personnel  should  know  the 
general  procedure  so  that   they  ea™n  Mslst  effectively,  TTiree  assistants 
are  requir^djand  they  sho^-iildajl        familiar  with  the  procedure  that  the 
EMT  Paramedleis  follQWiKig,  Wh«n  using  the  long  backboard  it  is 
important  tJials 

•  Straps  flttist not  restrict^  cIreulaKlon* 

•  ImmobiUrton  mmt  re»trlot  bo»dy  movement. 

•  In-line  t^^ollon  of  the  s^ini  m^mt  be  maintained  at  all  times  during 
movement 
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Thm  et#ps  for  securlnf  a  victim  withiuiptoted  Bpinal  injury  to  a  long 
baokboard  arei 

STEP  1    Ecplaln  to  the  victim  what  you  are  goicig  to  do  in  order  to 
reasiure  him/her  and  prevent  panic* 

STEP  2    Tte ii  assistanti  line  up  on  one  side  of  rthe  viotim  as  outlined  in 
"Uiinf  stretohepi*" 

STEP  3    Ihe  EMT  taksi  a  station  at  Uie  vietlmte  hiad. 

STEP  4    The  EMT  appUas  traction  bygrtopinj  tOie  victim -s  head  on  both 
sldei       pulling  In  a  straight  line  with   the  §pine« 

STEP  5    The  EMT  applies  a  eenrlralttUar  If  m«eded. 

STEP  6    Ma  unit ,  the  team  places  the  victlni  o*ii  a  long  backboard 
whUt  the  EMT  malntaini  traetlon, 

STEP  7    The  victim  is  immobilized  on  the  board    while  traction  is  main- 
tained^ l^jdy  ourvaturai  arepiddedf  iarrndbap  are  applied  to  re- 
strict head  movement,  and  thi  victim  iffi  strapped  to  the  board, 

STEP  8    The  victim  Is  lifted  with  a  minimum  of   body  movement. 

STEP  9    The  victim  is  earried  oaraf uUy  to  the  aanbulance, 

a  mctim  from  VdilmibF  WrecRi^ 


Asstimptioni  When  damage  to  a  vehioli  is  severe |  It  must  be  a£  mad 
that  injuries  are  mlmo  severe  and  that  ^hal  teaage  is  likely. 
Cautions  Whinaver  possible^  an  EMT  Certified  raMimedic  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  prooedure  for  victim  raioua.  Assistants  must  be  aware  of 
the  proper  teohniques. 

The  steps  for  risouing  a  viotim  from  Vihieulap  wreckage  are: 

STEP  1    Gain  acaess  to  the  victim  by  using  outtttiigand  prying 
equipment  If  necesMry. 

STEP  2  ^seii  the  condition  of  the  viotim  and  iBnaintain  Ufe-eupport. 

STEP  3  Apply  and  keep  traction  on  thi  victim^  htad* 

STEP  4  Apply  a  oarvlaLl  opUbf. 

STEP  5  Position  a  short  spine  board. 

STEP  6  Strap  the  vietim%  head  and  ehin  to  the  spine  board. 

STEP  7  Strap  the  vietim%  body  to  theipine  boac^d, 


iiwvi«a  (^llv)i  QoXlar  to  support  thensek. 


STEP  8   ^a^move  th©  viotim  from  the  vshlale  and  PM^^  on  a  long  board, 
STBP  9   Strap  the  viotim  md  thtihopt  spine  board  Wmmi  long  board* 
STEP  10  ^arry  the  victim  oarefiilly  to  an  ambulance, 
Beseun^      l^etlm  from  an  QmM^  &iffea 
Situattofl  ^Assessment 

ThB  sour^^  of  alectrielty  mi^t  bm  found  quiokly*  Dow^^sed  or  bare  wires 
and  defeOSiva  appUanQes  ar#  the  usual  eausei  of  eleetJIoIoal  Injuries, 

Vietim  j^sassment 

•  Start  viDtIm  assessment  as  soon  ai  the  eleGtrloal  SoiJN^ee  has  teen 
remov€^3, 

m  Give  pPi*opity  to  an  assessment  of  the  respiratory  Sy#to:em. 

•  Start  Immediately  If  your  aasissment  Indloat^^  t^ie  need, 
Viotim  TTtensf er 

R^ouars  rsnust  wear  rubber  glovesj  stand  on  insuJ^ted  r^ls  ateriato,  and  use 
insulated  ^evloes  to  remove  wires,  appUanees,  atq.,  a\^^*my  from  the 
victim,  f^twt  Mataot  batwara  tta  gromd  md  ttia  Vi^i±im  twehii^  the 
Uva  ofr^ttte  must  not  be  made,  Quldelines  for  reSQujEig  V  wiotims  from 
eleatrioal  sources  are: 

•  Bmi  off   the  power  source.  TWs  may  be  ttone  sltnply  b;©y  unpli^inf 
the  applLMoe  j  shutting  off  the  main  iwitoh  in  a  bulldimigj  or  by  calling 
the  pow»r  company  if  a  line  is  down* 

•  Do  not  touoh  the  victim  without  proteetions  wrap  h^h^ods  in  Insulated 
matarjal    or  wear  rubber  gloves^  and  use  insulated  r^^Qu^ue  davic  \i* 

•  Push  tbt    viotim  with  an  insulated  divloe. 

•  Do  not  stand  In  water* 


ITie  oomnJOCTi  elements  of  reseuep  whithip  from  man-iii#fl»Ba  or  natural 
disMters,  Irmelude  the  use  of  rescue  tiotias  and  equipm^Jlfit,  vietim 
assessmant^  triage  ^  and  making  decisions  on  the  best  tti#tI=hods  of 
transfer* 

TOe  proeedisres  for  ^otlm  as^smant  include  thaie  4  iWa*psi 
STEP  1    Stsu'eh  for  lifa-threatenin|eonditions? 

#  ^Clear  the  airway  if  needid. 

•  l^eel  the  ^votid  pulse  forfopce, 
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m  EKamina  for  external  bleeding. 


m  Cheok  pupils. 


#  Observe  skin  oolor. 


STEP  2    Remove  victim  from  hagardous  conditions  such  as  traffic, 
electrical  wiresi  or  fire. 

STIP  3    Determine  vital  signss  pulse  and  respiration  rates,  blood  pres- 
sure, and  oral  temperature. 

STEP  4   Commimicate  necessary  Information  to  medical  assistance 
facility  where  victim  wlU  be  taken. 

The  priorities  of  the  procedure  for  determining  which  victims  are 

to  be  transported  to  a  medical  facility  arei 

•  First  priority:  Respiratory  difficulties,  cardiac  difficulties,  severe 
ble^li^,  severe  head  Injuries,  open  chest  or  abdominal  wounds,  or 
severe  shock, 

#  Second  priority!  Burns,  severe  fractures,  or  back  injuries* 

^  Third  priorityg  Minor  fractures  and  persons  obviously  dead. 

Victims  of  a  disaster  must  sometimes  be  moved  short  distances  at 
ground  level  to  mtmr  locations.  Ihe  situation  wIU  determine  the  type  of 
transfer  to  be  used.  The  i^o^^^imt       may  be  used  if  the  distance  is 
^ort;  if  the  victim  Is  too  seriously  tojured,  the  blanket  cwty  should  be 
used^  Other  methods  of  transfer  arei  the  A^mu^  <frafff  the  ftsman% 
Mfry,  wd  the  padc^tap  miry.  Strstdiar  mrrtm  and  hiig  ba^»Mrd 
transfers  should  be  umd  for  seriously  injured  victims  and  especiaUy  if 
qiinal  mjia^  is  suspected,  ^inal  damage  is  like^  if  the  damage  to  the 
vehicle  in  a  wreck  Is  severei  md,  whenever  possible,  an  EMT  Certified 
Paramedic  should  be  in  charge  of  the  rescue  procedure  when  spinal 
injury  is  Ukely. 

If  a  victim  has  sustained  an  mlmtnal  dm^,  tiie  electrical  source  must 
be  found  quickly  and  diroct  contact  must  not  be  made  between  the 
ground  and  a  victim  who  is  touchli^  a  Uve  circuit.  Rescuers  must  wear 
rubber  gloves,  use  inmilated  material  to  stand  on,  and  remove  the  elec- 
trical source  from  the  victim  with  Insulated  devices,  l^e  victim  %  res- 
piratory system  must  be  assessed  first  and  CPR  started  immediately  if 
needed. 


Now  Mmpleta  ttie  review  ^i^tiom  b^budug  an  ttie  next  ^ige. 
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VMte  youF  aiswen  chi  a  s^^^ta  dieat  of  pepw, 

1*  Tlis  elementi  of  reseue  which  are  eommon  to  all  types  of  diiasters 
are:  (Choose  all  eorpeet  answers.) 

a.  victim  aaseisment  and  triaf  a* 

b.  taotlas  and  aquipmant^ 

e*  aearoh  for  souroe  of  obstruetion, 

d.  deolsion  on  method  of  transfer. 

2,  Ust  the  4  stepi  of  viotim  assessment  In  the  eorraat  order* 

3,  Whiah  of  the  foUowlng  ara  hazardous  oondltlons  whioh  may  require 
toe  immediate  removal  of  vietims?  (Choose  all  eorreot  answers,) 

a.  fire  and  smoke 

b,  high  level 

e.  eleatrioal 
d.  traffic 

4,  List  the  4  vital  sipis  whleh  must  be  datarmined  as  soon  as  possible. 

6,  List  tha  6  items  of  information  that  should  be  communicated  to  the 
nearest  amarg anoy  medical  faalUty  whara  a  victim  is  to  be 
transferr^. 

6.  l¥iaf  a  meai^i 

a.  any  order  in  whi^  victims  are  transported  to  a  medicial  faoUity. 

b.  the  salaction  of  matiiods  for  transfarring  victims  to  a  medical 
facility, 

c.  to  assipi  medical  facUitlas  to  a  priority  order, 

d.  to  sort  out  In  a  priority  system  the  order  In  which  vietims  will 
be  transported  to  medical  faculties. 

7.  Which  of  tha  foUowl^  conditions  are  fbst-priority  in  the  triage 
^tlMophy?  (Choose  all  correct  answarsj 

a.  buri^ 

b.  cardiac  dlffleulties 

0.  open  chest  or  abdominal  wounds 
d.  back  injurlas 

8.  Which  of  tha  foUowii^  conditions  are  second-priority  in  the  triage 
philosophy?  (Choose  ^  correct  answers  J 

a.  severe  fractures 

b.  severe  shock 

c.  back  injuries 

d.  severe  head  injuries 
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9,  For  which  shopt-distanee  transfer  methodi  are  the  victim^  wrists 
tied  t^ether? 


a*  aaro^^hast  pull 

b.  fireman^  oarry 

G.  firarnan%  drag 

d.  baokboa^  puU 

10,  For  which  short  distanae  transfer  do  you  plaoe  the  vietim  behind 
you  with  his/her  arms  around  your  neok  and  grasp  the  viotim% 
wrists  with  one  of  your  hands  as  you  lift  and  carry  the  vietim  to 
safety? 

a.  fireman's  carry 

b.  pack-strap  oarry 
o*  fireman^  drag 
d*  aeross-chest  pull 

11,  When  rescuing  a  seriously  mjured  person:  (Choose  the  oorreat 
phrase  to  complete  the  statement.) 

a.  only  a  basket  stretcher  should  be  used. 

b.  a  two-^man  loading  team  is  toe  best  method. 

c.  a  technique  for  loading  varies  with  the  type  of  stretcher. 

d.  a  four-man  loading  team  is  the  best  method. 

12,  If  a  spinal  Injury  is  suspectedi  (Choose  aU  correct  statements.) 

a.  an  EMT  Certified  Paramedic  should  secure  the  victim  to  the 
long  backboard « 

b,  toree  assistants  are  required  to  help  the  paramedic^ 

c*  tte  EMT  Paramedic  appUes  traction  by  pulling  the  legs  of  the 
victim* 

d.  ImmobUl^atlon  should  not  restrict  body  movement. 

13,  When  rescuing  a  victim  from  vehicular  wrackagei  (Choose  the 
correct  phrase  to  complete  the  stetement.) 

a.  traction  should  be  a^Ued  to  the  victlm^s  legs. 

b.  spinal  injury  is  likely  when  the  vehicle  damage  Is  severe. 

c.  the  victim  Is  strapped  to  a  long  backboard  before  belr^  removed 
from  ttie  vehicle. 

d.  victim  should  be  removed  from  the  vehicle  immediately. 

14,  When  rescuing  a  victim  from  an  electrical  source i  (Choose  ^ 
correct  answers,) 

a.  rescuers  must  free  the  victim  before  taking  time  to  find  the 
^wer  source. 

b.  rescuers  must  wear  rubber  gloves. 

e.  rescuers  must  use  insulated  devices  to  remove  fires  from  the 
victim. 

d.  rescuers  must  stand  on  the  ground  to  prevent  direct  contact. 
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15.  The  usual  causes  of  injupy  from  elaetrleity  ares  (Chooia  all  copreet 
angwers,) 


a.  downed  wires* 

b.  Ughtninf. 
defeetiva  applian^iSi 

d.  bare  wlree. 


jam  E^mwBm  witb  Uie^mot  ^ovl^^  m  tta  answer 
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Bloek  Vi  Profieieney  mUlm 
Umt  Ft  ^^ua  Tliotia 
Wmmoa  3i  V^nl  B^oya 


yom  ustaii^or  for  tte  ptmtmt  t»  ttis  seetiw  (Vi  F-^).  After  y«n 
^mpMe  the  ^tat,        mteuatiH'       Irt  you  know  Miatiitr  to 
thto  aeeticMip  to  sUp  some  part  of  it,  x  to  take  tti  postt^t* 
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As  urban  Uvi^,  workingi  and  buiiness  structures  are  built  hlghsr,  th# 
need  for  vertleal  rescue  tactic  Inoreaies*  Flra  and  smoke  disasters  in 
hotelip  eondomlnlumsp  apartmenti^  and  busmesa  buildingi  ara  common* 
Other  problems  whieh  can  ^our  at  hi^  levab  Inalude  snipir  attack, 
bombing  of  struotures,  hostage  seizures,  and  otter  terrorist  iotivlties 
which  may  require  rescue  by  special  response  teams. 

EappelUi^,  which  was  originally  a  mountainearing  skill.  Is  now  beeom-- 
ing  a  basio  skm  requfrement  for  polioe,  rescue^  and  other  spiGial 
res^nse  teams  because  of  these  oonditlons.  Since  external  iieape 
mechanisms  are  not  included  in  hi^^lse  buUdinf  designSf  It  may 
become  necessary  for  citizens  who  live  or  work  in  high-rise  stpuatures 
to  ae^lre  ttese  skills^ 

EappelUng  is  a  method  of  making  vertioal  descents  from  hi|hto  low 
leveto.  Rappelling  to  escape  or  to  Msist  others  to  escape  dlsaiter  con- 
ditions is  the  subject  of  this  section,  to  Action  1,  you  learned  about  the 
rescue  equipment  which  is  used  in  these  vertical  rescue  tactics, 
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Upon  completion  of  this  leation,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1*  Define  the  term  "rappe^ng*" 

2.  Describe  the  best  type  of  rope  for  rappelUng  Unas, 

3.  List  the  equipment  required  m  rappeUlng. 

4.  B^lain  how  the  rappelllng  Una  Is  secured  at  the  anchor  point, 

5.  Identify  the  voice  slgnata  given  by  the  rappeUer  and  belay  team 
before  they  start  the  desoent* 

6.  Eicplaln  how  the  rappeUer  controls  the  rate  of  descent. 

7.  Explain  how  the  belay  team  can  control  the  rate  of  descent* 

8.  Bcplain  who  controto  the  descent  rate  as  well  m  how  is  It 
controlled  when  casualties  and  stretcher  patients  must  be  lowe»*ed* 

9.  Describe  two  ways  in  which  uninjured  persons  may  be  lowered  to 
wfety* 

10^  Identify  ttsree  items  of  equipment  which  are  needed  to  make  a 
vertical  ascent  and  ei^laln  how  they  are  used. 
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V^ral  gfi^mte  l^otii^ 


RappelUng       a  method  of  makinf  vertinl  ^^eents.  RappelUng  teoh- 
niquas  are  Ui^ed  in  hi^^OTal  rmmm^  either  as  a  ^mum  of  ^mpa  from 
hi^4€val  tmm^mt^  or  as  a  ^u*t  of  a^mtt  taeti^.  h  some  reioue  oases 
ininelinedi    ratheF  ttian  a  strietly  vertloalj  decent  must  be  made, 
Some  FWoiife  situations  require  the  rappeller  to  piok  up  anotter  person 
atone  level    and  oontmue  the  dsioant  to  a  lower  level  with  two  persons 
on  the  rapptelUng  Une,  to  otiier  eases^  a  vletim  on  a  streteher  can  be 
lowered  froaa  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  with  only  the  belay  (ground)  eraw 
tavtaf  oontc— ©1,  Tfte  rappaUlng  method  ean  be  tailored  to  naarly  any 
reaoue  situation  which  requires  a  vertioal  desoent. 


Ttia  foUowli^^  four  items  are  essential  equipment  for  rappalUng,  You 
liave  alraadpw-  learned  about  most  of  these  Items  in  Section  1|  Rescua 
Equipment^  to^ut  the  information  given  here  eonearns  their  rappeUing 
les  only, 

Hope,  TtiB  r^tppeUlng  line  shouldi 

•  ba  l/2^teoai  nylon 
I  be  120  rtfet  long 

•  have  at  le^ast  a  SyOOO-^und  breaking  strength 

•  have  1/3  s^reteh  fector 

•  bi  used  as    double  Une  in  training  situations. 

Harness  or  ^Timinuat.  FIra  rescue  units  have  special  web  seats  and  hook-type 
earabinerSg  ^SWAT  teams  and  police  rescue  teams  are  currently  usir^ 
tha  mountaiim  aUmbar^s  rope  (Swiss)  seats  and  carabiners.  The  rope 
(Swiss)  saat  P^^quiras  only  a  12-foot  length  of  1/2-inch  nylon  rope.  It  is 
Ughttr,  les^  toul^,  battar  suited  for  improvisations,  and  less  expensive* 

Cari^ta^  or    Snqi  Unk.  The  mountaineering  type  carablner  is  made  of 
ileal  or  alunLjnum  alloy  and  should  meet  the  2,000  pound  test  when 
elDSid*  It  op^ens  with  a  gate  to  accept  the  rappelUnf  Une*  There  are 
twobMla  typmon^  locking  and  non-4ooking.  Hm-lMkk^  t^es  are  used  in 
iltuations  wh-«re  it  is  neeesMry  to  free  oneself  quidcly,  Thm  loekii^ 
tpi  are  i»eo«ommendad  for  all  training  situations  since  ttey  aFa  saf^. 
Carabiners  w-ere  Illustrated  in  Section  1. 

CbvM.  Ri^^eUing  without  gloves  wlU  result  In  serious  rope  burns  to 
the  hands.  L^sather  work-t^e  gloves  are  satisfactory,  but  two  sets  of 
glovsSf  an  Iriifeer  and  an  outer  pair,  should  be  worn.  Heavy  cloth  Inner 
gloves  combinad  with  leattiar  outer  gloves  are  recommended,  fii  SWAT 
im  operations,  the  leather  or  fabric  of  the  trigger  finger  is  cut  off, 
Bowiver,  this  should  oot  be  dona  in  school  training  when  you  are  only 
liarning  the  ti^^ahniques  of  rappalling* 

i 
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Seowbig  Ums  and  Ho^dng  Up 

Rappeffl!^  IMm^  Before  lines  ean  be  uisd  to  maace  a  deseentj  they 
must  be  properly  seoured  by  thes^  bik  §tipi» 

STEP  1    Pad  the  anehor  point  (may  be  a  chimney »  eolumn,  or  any 
mibstantial  anohor  plaoe). 

STEP  2   Wrap  the  rope  twice  around  thianGhor  pi^oint, 

STEP  3   lie  with  a  bowlme  knot  a^d  two  halfHiitw^hei* 

STEP  4   Seeiffe  and  with  a  snap  UnK. 

STEP  5   Drop  the  double  lines  down  thielde  of  tl^a  building, 
STEP  6   Take  up  any  slacks 

NOrai  Always  use  double  Unei  fop  safity  duriiig  t^ralning* 

Rten^  the  B^m  ^mt.  To  rig  the  Swiiiseat  you  must  oomplete  theie 
10  steps: 

STEP  1   Find  tiie  eenter  point  of  a  12-foot  line, 
STEP  2   Plaoe  the  eenter  point  on  the  left  hip, 

STEP  3   Being  the  ends  around  the  bod^and  tie        overhand  knot  in 
front  I  Just  below  the  waist  level  (eent^f  ^of  gravity). 

STEP  4   fting  the  ends  through  the  erotoh  and  th^sn  up  through  the 
waist  rope  on  eaeh  side, 

STEP  8   Squat  and  pull  ttie  ropes  up  tight, 

STEP  6   ^ing  the  ends  tiirough  the  l^ropis  fronte  tiia  rear  forward, 
formii^  a  half  hltoh  on  each  hip, 

STEP  7    Bflng  tiie  ri^it  ends  around  to  the  left  sl<Me  and  tie  both  ends  at 
the  left  side  witii  a  square  toot, 

STEP  8    Plaee  the  lo^e  ends  in  a  pooket  or  tuek  tiaiem  under  the  rope 
on  your  left  side. 

STEP  9    Hold  the  aarabmer  open  end  upiopan  tha  g  gate  away  from  you. 

STEP  10  Bring  the  earablner  down  and  over  both  wi^aist  ropes  and  then 
revolve  it  baok  to  the  starting  position » 
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Fig^e  F-3*l  Illustrates  how  the  earabintp  should  look  when  it  is 
pro^rly  hooked  to  the  two  waist  ropes* 


Hodcfi[y  Dp  to  tiie  B^^IUng  Una.  Now  that  you  have  rigged  yourself 
In  the  Swiss  seat^  these  six  steps  wiU  enable  you  to  hook  yourself  up  to 
the  rappelUnf  Unai 

STEP  1    Stand  with  your  left  side  towards  the  rappeUing  line, 

STEP  2    Lay  the  rappeUing  lines  in  the  earabinerj  left  to  right. 

STEP  3   Take  a  iMp  from  thm  rappemng  line  above  the  earabiner^ 
passing  it  underneath  and  then  through  tiie  oarabiner. 

STEP  4   The  left  hand  should  be  used  as  the  ^Ide  hand  on  the 


STEP  8    Thm  rifiit  hand  is  the  brake  hand  and  should  be  placed  to  the 
small  of  the  back. 

STEP  6   Grasp  or  twist  the  rappelUng  line  with  the  brake  hand  to  slow 
the  rate  of  desoent  or  to  stop. 

NOTBi  Thm  brake  hand  may  become  eaught  in  the  oarabiner  if  it  is  not 
kept  in  the  small  of  the  baok. 

Figure  F-3-1  also  illustrates  tiie  hook-Hip  of  the  rappelllng  Unes  to  the 
earablner  and  tiie  position  of  the  brake  (right)  hand. 


Using  Carablner  to  Hook  Swiss  Seat  to 
^PpelUng  Line 


rappeUing  Une. 
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W&Ktow  teSMnt*  Tfte  teehnlqua  for  making  a  deseent  from  a  window 
involves  thsie  eight  itepsi 

STEP  1    Sit  or  stand  on  the  window  ledge. 

STEP  2    I^ke  up  the  slaok  between  the  oarablner  and  the  anchor  point. 

STEP  3        sure  there  Is  no  ilaok  between  the  carabiner  and  the  guide 
hand. 

STEP  4   Sound  off  loudly  "On  rappel"  md  Uaten  for  the  answer  of  "On 
^lay," 

STEP  5   l^m  out  onto  toe  wall, 

STEP  6    Lean  baokj  l^s  parallel  to  the  p^ound. 

STEP  7   Slowly  release  brake  hand  prraaure. 

STEP  8    WaUc  down  the  waU  slowly  at  f irst|  teter  you  may  use  short 
leaps  and  bounds*  Avoid  unneoessary  'liot  doling." 
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FIfWe  F-3*2  illustrates  baslo  rapE^llmf  with  a  belay  person  ^listing. 


Using  B^lo  Rappelling  Teehniques 


BGOt  or  Im^B  ]>K0Mts«  When  the  rescue  requirii  a  dssoent  ff am  a 
roof  or  l€dg#,  the  following  seven  steps  should  be  lu^edi 

STEP  1    Use  the  Mine  si^al  of  "On  rappeP  and  wait  for  response  from 
the  belay  erew. 

STEP  2  Back  up  to  the  edge,  taking  up  slack  and  stretch, 

STEP  3  Place  heeta  over  the  edge. 

STEP  4  Let  out  the  rope  imtll  it  is  parallel  to  the  ground, 

STEP  5  Take  a  ^ick  step  to  get  positioned  on  the  waU. 

STEP  6  Release  brake  hand  pressure, 

STEP  7  Descend  as  instructed  in  "Window  Descent." 

Bel^  T^m 

Thm  belay  team  or  person  Is  stationed  on  the  lower  level  and  has  very 
specific  duties  which  provide  support  for  the  rappeUer,  a  c€isualty  In 
harnessp  or  a  stretcher  patient. 

It  St^port  of  ^ppelte.  Ttie  person  on  belay  provides  security  for  the 
one  on  rappel.  S(he)  can  take  control  by  tightening  the  line  and  low- 
ering the  rappeller  slowly  by  relEucing  the  grip  on  the  Une,  S(he)  has  the 
same  degree  of  control  as  the  rappeller  would  normally  have.  While  the 
rappeUer  has  control^  tiie  belay  pe^on  holds  the  line  loosely,  allowing 
enough  slack  so  that  the  movements  of  the  rappeller  are  not  restrict- 
ed, Ttie  belay  person  or  team  takes  oontrol  only  if  thm  rappeller  loses 
control.  Figure  also  Illustrates  a  belay  person  at  work. 

It  ^vpwt  of  CmialUM  m  Bam^,  &i  emergency  rescues,  an  uncon- 
sciouB^  weak,  or  frightened  victim  can  be  secured  by  using  an  impro- 
vised harness  or  bosuns  chair  on  a  rappemn^  Une  with  a  carabiner.  In 
tiiis  situation,  control  of  the  descent  mmt  be  turned  over  entirely  to  the 
belay  team.  This  procedure  wlU  be  explained  fifftter  in  "RappeUing 
Rescues." 

ki  SiQport  of  Stratdier  Batlante.  When  a  stretcher  patient  must  be 
lowered  with  a  rappelUng  line,  the  top  crew  should  secure  the  stretcher 
suspension  harness  to  the  line  with  a  carabiner,  £md  ease  the  patient  out 
while  the  belay  team  takes  control  and  lowers  the  patient.  Figure  F-3-3 
illustrates  the  lowering  of  a  stretcher  patient  by  a  belay  person. 
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Figure 

Lowering  Stretcher  Patient 
on  Rapp#lling  Lin# 


CanaltlM  ui  Unites 

Ttia  baiia  rappiUB^  teohni^es  ean  be  applied  when  the  parson  who 
muit  daseand  caiMn<^t  aontPDl  their  descent  rate,  fii  these  easesj  the 
belay  team  eontrc^y  and  lowers  the  person  who  may  be  secured  to  the 
rappalling  lint  in  ofim  of  the  followinf  methods  i 

BmisB  Seat.  Cons«Q{ous  persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  rappeUi^ 
techniques  can      figged  into  a  Swiss  seat,  hooked  urj  to  the  rappeUli^ 
Une,  and  safely  Iw^trad  with  the  belay  team  eontroillnf  their  de^^cent* 
U  possible^  an  "A'^^ftmme^  m  illustrated  In  Pipire  F-3-3p  should  be  rigged 
to  provide  vertleaal  olaaranee  and  to  help  get  the  casualty  into  position 
on  the  walL 

Bostn^  Cteir^  A  to^ims  chair  is  a  board  rigged  with  4  suspension  ropes, 
mueh  Uke  a  rope  sv^ing  leat*  Tfte  bosuns  ehair  was  iUustrated  in  Sec- 
tion 1,  "Resoua  l^lpmtnt."  ^  "A"  frame  should  be  rigged  at  the  tcp 
to  provide  vertiea^l  elearanaa  for  the  b^uns  chair. 
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The  parson  to  be  rescued  should  be  placed  in  a  sitting  position  in  the 
boiuns  qhair,  and  a  earabinar  should  be  linked  from  the  suspension  point 
of  the  seat  ropes  onto  the  rappeUing  Una.  The  top  erew  then  assists  the 
person  while  the  belay  crew  tightens  tha  line,  whioh  should  be  inclined 
at  a  suf fieient  angle  to  puU  the  victim  from  the  window  or  roof,  TTie 
belay  erew  wlU  control  the  descent  as  shown  in  Figure  F-3-3  with  a 
stretcher  patient. 

Im^oins^  WBffMm*  Ordinary  chairs  can  be  rigged  like  a  bosuns  chair  in 
emergencies.  Clothes  lines,  belts,  bed  sheets,  blankets,  etc.,  can  also 
be  used  as  emergency  harnesses  if  nece^ary.  AU  of  these  must  be  Im- 
provised so  that  they  have  a  suspension  point  to  which  a  carabiner  can 
be  fastened.  Then  the  same  procedure  that  was  used  for  the  Swiss  seat 
and  bosuns  chair  can  be  followed.  In  an  Improvised  harness  descents, 
the  belay  team  controls  the  descent. 


^ateher  Patimts 

Basket  Strat         The  basket  stretcher  is  the  best  type  to  use  in  rap-- 
peUIng  rescues.  It  comes  equipped  with  a  suspension  harness  and  ring. 
The  patient  can  be  strapped  into  the  stretcher  securely  and  lowered  in  a 
horizontal  or  vertical  position.  An  "A"  frame  Is  rireed  at  the  top  of  the 
rappelUng  line  to  provide  vertical  clearance  for  the  stratcher  while  it  Is 
being  positioned^  A  carabiner  shoidd  be  fastened  from  the  suspension 
ring  to  the  rappelUng  Una.  *nie  belay  team  should  take  position  far 
enough  back  to  Incline  the  Una  so  as  to  permit  the  patient  and  stratcher 
to  swing  clear  of  the  top  and  the  waU  when  the  Une  Is  tightened.  The 
belay  team  than  controls  the  descent  as  shown  In  Figure  F-3-3, 

&n^oi^^  Stetdmra.  A  standard  long  backboard  can  easily  be  rigged 
with  a  suspension  harness  since  It  has  c€ufrying  slots  around  the  edge. 
Once  the  bacIdDoard  Is  rigged  with  a  harness,  the  lowering  technique  is 
the  same  as  that  used  for  the  basket  stretcher. 

Other  items  that  can  be  rigged  with  a  suspension  harness  and  carabiner 
include  doors,  ironing  boards,  cots,  planks,  etc.  In  emergency  situa-- 
tions,  you  must  use  whatever  is  available. 


Unuqiired  Wmmotm 

Lap  Fotftton.  If  the  parson  to  be  rescued  is  not  Injured,  s(he)  can  be 
instructed  to  sit  in  the  rappeller^s  lap,  face-to^face,  so  that  the  two 
bodies  can  counterbalance  each  other.  The  rappeller  can  then  continue 
the  descents 

A  typical  eKampla  Is  a  person  who  is  forced  out  onto  a  window  or  ledge 
by  smoke  or  fire.  TTie  rappeUer  descends  from  the  roof  or  a  window 
above,  picks  up  the  victim  as  dasoribed^  and  continues  the  descent. 

&^pm^M  P^tim.  A  good  item  of  rescue  equipment  is  an  8-  or  10- 
foot  length  of  rope  with  a  loop  In  each  end  (preferably  an  aya-^pUeed 
loop).  It  can  be  substituted  for  a  bosuns  chair,  using  the  two  ends  as  a 
suspension  device,  and  it  may  be  fMtaned  to  the  rappellar^s  carabiner 
with  another  carabiner.  Hie  person  being  rescued  should  be  suspended 
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below  the  pap^UeP,  sitting  in  the  doubled  rope  like  a  swing*  m  emep- 
genoy  situations,  a  person  to  be  pMeued  may  simply  hold  onto  the  pap- 
^llepfe  harness  or  Swiss  seat  and  ride  down  with  the  pappeUep. 


Verttttl  Aaeents 

If  it  is  neoMsary  to  put  a  rope  above  a  person  to  be  reseued,  to  provide 
a  "down  line"  for  eseape,  or  to  make  a  vertioal  asoent  for  any  reason^ 
i^lng  tile  ^^nel  (or  fpappUng  hook)  provide  tiie  most  praetleal 
method.  Tile  papnel  Is  a  hook  or  anehor  with  either  3  or  4  prongs*  (See 
Ult^tratlon  in  Seetion  1,  "R^eye  Iquipment.")  Once  the  grapnel  has 
been  positioned  seeurely,  the  Oiwent  can  be  made  on  a  taiotted  pope  or 
pope  laddep. 


Aspnel  and  Ehott^  Ro^* 
TOpowlny  the  Gpapnel 

The  dtatanae  a  gpapnel,  or  gpappling  hook,  can  be  thrown  is  only  limited 
by  the  weight  of  tte  gpapnel  and  by  the  thpowing  skill  of  the  rescuer. 
For  pesoue  wopk  the  U^t  aluminum  aUoy  p'apnel  Is  better  than  the 
heaviep  mapine  type* 

TOe  grapnel  must  be  torown  to  a  plaee  where  it  will  eatoh  and  hold 
firmly,  sueh  as  a  window  or  roof  wall.  Two  pepsons  should  put  thelp 
wel^t  on  the  rope  at  the  bottom  to  test  the  set  of  the  hook  before  an 
aseent  op  descent  is  attempted. 

Tile  Rope 

For  oUmbing  purposes,  the  rope  should  have  figure  el^t  knots  in  It 
every  8  to  10  Inehes,  A  two^erson  belay  erew  should  put  their  weight 
at  the  base  of  the  pope  if  it  Is  to  be  aUmbed*  A  tl^t  rope  is  easier  to 
eUmb  than  a  loose  one« 

'nm  Rope  Latter.  If  a  team  is  to  make  an  ascent  to  a  higher  level 
loaded  with  equipment,  it  Is  Impractical  for  aU  of  them  to  attempt  a 
taiotted-pope  cUmb,  aich  elimbs  are  difficult  enough  without  the  added 
wei^t  of  equipment,  so  using  a  pope  ladder  Is  more  practical  and 
efficient. 

First  Pepson  Up 

The  flpst  pepson  up  should  be  agUe  and  strong*  S(he)  goes  up  without 
equipment,  except  for  a  Ught  line  tied  apound  the  waist  and  fastened  to 
the  rope  laddep^  When  the  flpst  person  reaches  the  top,  s(he)  should  puU 
up  the  rope  laddep  and  eeaiure  it* 

Thm  Laddep  CUmb 

When  the  pope  laddep  has  been  weU-^cured  at  the  top,  a  two-person 
belay  team  must  put  their  full  weight  at  the  bottom  while  each  member 
of  the  team  makes  toe  climb  individually. 
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With  more  and  more  hi^-r ise  buUdrng s  being  aonstrueted  in  oup  eities, 
ttie  need  for  disaster  skills  Is  incr#asii^«  V^pmWi^,  a  method  of 
making  vertieal  dasaants  from  higher  to  lower  levels,  is  used  for  ascap- 
ing  or  assistii^  ottiers  to  asoapa  disaster  oonditions. 

One^ialf  inoh,  3,000^^und  test  nylon  rope  with  a  1/3  stratoh  factor  is 
the  best  type  to  use  for  rappelUi^  Unas.  Ottiar  Important  equipment 
retired  by  rappeUir^  teams  are  I^ra^^es  or  wats  of  various  types , 
^mbmuB  or  sn^  UiAs,  md  sVswm* 

RappelUr^  Unas  must  be  seoured  by  wra^lng  the  line  twice  around  a 
well-padded  anchor  point,  tying  it  with  bowliM  and  two  half^itt^ 
knots,  and  securing  the  end  with  a  snap  link  or  carabiner. 

The  person  on  belay  at  the  lower  level  provides  security  for  the  one  on 
rappel,  taking  control  only  whan  the  rappaller  Iwas  it.  When  the  rap- 
pellar  has  secured  the  rappelling  Una  and  has  the  seat  or  harness  proper- 
ly hooked  to  the  Une,  s(ha)  sounds  off  loudly  "On  rapp^F  and  listens  for 
thm  answer  "On  belay"  from  the  team  or  person  below,  and  the  descent 
b^ins. 

The  rappaUar%  toft  hmd  is  the  pilde  hazri  on  the  rappalU^  Une,  The 
Fi^t  ha^  is  the  brake  tm^  and  should  be  placed  in  tiie  smaU  of  the 
rappaUer^  back.  To  stop  or  control  the  rate  of  dasoent,  the  rappeUer 
grasps  or  twists  tiia  rappelUi^  Una  with  the  brake  hand.  The  balay  per- 
son can  take  control  by  tightening  the  Una  from  below,  and  then  lower- 
ing tha  rappeUer  slowly  by  relmcii^  tiie  grip  on  the  Une. 

In  an  eme^ency  rescue,  an  injured,  unconscious,  weaki  or  frightened 
victim  may  be  placed  In  a  saati  harness,  chalrp  or  on  a  board  or  stretch-- 
ar,  which  Is  secured  to  a  rappalUng  Una  by  a  car^lner  and  which  can  be 
lowered  to  safety  by  the  beby  person  or  team.  Uninjured  persons  may 
be  lowered  whUa  sittii^  face-to-face  in  tha  rappeUer's  lap  or  sitting  m 
a  rope  swing  suspended  balow  the  rappaUer. 

if  it  Is  necessary  to  make  a  vertical  lucent  for  any  reason,  using  a 
^raipnal  ^appUi^  hook  or  anchor)  provides  the  most  practical  method. 
Thm  grapnel  is  thrown  to  the  level  which  must  be  reached  and  a  rope, 
which  should  have  figiva  ei^t  toots  tied  In  It  every  8  to  10  inches.  Is 
used  for  cUmbii^.  If  a  rascue  team  has  to  make  tha  ascent,  using  a 
rope  ladder  is  more  practical  and  efficient* 


Now  mmplete  ttie  review  ^iratlom  b^inning  on  tiie  next  |^ige« 


WFite  your  ai^weis  cm  a  separate  shMt  of  p^er. 

1.  RappaUIng  ta  used  fori  (Choose  ^  oorreet  answers,) 

a*  h^h-level  reioues, 

b«  vertical  aaaant§« 

e*  eaoape  from  high-level  hazards, 

d«  aBsault  taatios. 

2.  A  rappelUng  Unt  shouldi  (Choose  ^  correot  answers,) 

a.  be  100  feet  long. 

b.  be  made  of  l/Z-ineh  nylon, 

o.  have  ZjOOO-pound  breaking  strength, 
d,  have  a  1/3  stretch  faotor, 

3*  List  the  twr  major  equipment  requirements  for  rappelUng* 

4,  List  the  letters  a-f  on  your  paper,  then  arrange  the  following  steps 
for  securing  a  rappelling  line  in  oorreet  order  by  writing  1  next  to 
the  letter  for  the  first  step,  2  for  the  second,  and  so  on* 

a.  Secure  end  with  snap  link* 

b.  Pad  the  anohor  point, 

c.  Take  up  any  slack* 

d.  Wrap  thm  rope  twice  around  the  suichor  point. 

e.  Tim  with  bowline  and  two  half-ftitches* 

f.  Drop  the  Une  down  ttie  side  of  the  buUdir^. 

5,  What  is  the  signal  given  by  the  rappeller  when  ready  to  descend? 
What  is  the  response  by  the  belay  team? 

6,  Hie  rappeller  controls  the  rate  of  descent  by:  (Choose  all  correct 
answers,) 

a,  right  hand  graspi^  rappel  Une  in  front, 
b*  right  hand  gasping  line  in  small  of  back* 

c.  left  hand  grasping  Une  in  smaU  of  back, 

d,  twisting  line  to  stop  or  slow  descent  rate* 

7*  The  belay  team  can  control  the  rate  of  descent  by:  (Choose  all 
correct  answers*) 

a,  tightening  the  rappelUng  Une. 

b*  loosening  ttie  Une. 

c.  relaxing  the  grip  on  the  Une, 

d.  tightening  the  grip  on  the  line. 
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8,  When  lowering  atpeteher  patients,  the  deieent  rata  is  eontroUed  byi 

a.  the  top  crew. 

b.  the  belay  team, 
o.  the  patient, 

d*  the  top  erew  and  the  belay  team. 

9.  When  preparing  to  lower  a  stretcher  patient,  rigging  an  "A"  frame 
will  provide: 

a*  ihelter  for  the  stretcher  patient, 
b*  vertical  clearance  for  the  stretcher. 

c.  a  landing  spot  for  the  stretcher, 

d.  horizontal  clearance  for  the  stretcher, 

10,  Which  of  the  following  are  ways  an  uninjured  person  may  be 
lowered  to  safety?  (Choose  all  mrrect  answers,) 

a,  lap  position 

b,  down-line  position 

c,  grapnel  position 

d,  suapended  position 

11,  To  put  a  rope  above  a  person  to  be  rescued,  which  of  the  following 
items  of  e^ipment  would  be  used? 

a,  bosuns  chair 

b,  grapnel 

c,  rappellerte  harness 

d,  "A"  frame 

12,  If  a  rescue  team  is  needed  on  top  of  a  three-story  building,  which 
one  of  the  following  items  of  equipment  would  b^  iivost  practical 
for  an  ascent? 

a,  knotted  rope 

b.  rap^lling  Una 

c,  rope  ladder 

d.  harness 


Oiei^  ywF  mmwmm  witti  fhe  wrr^t  mm  ^ovlded  m  tte  answer  kmy^ 
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Block  Vi  Profielency  mUlm 
Unit      R^eue  "Riatiei 


Arte  f€m  imtn^tor  fw  the  pretMt  for  thb  ^tlcm  (Vi  F-i).  After  ymi 
^mplmtm  the  ^^t^t,  your  Inteuator  will  let  you  lo^w  whetiier  to  §tu^ 
this  aeofd€Mi,  to  skip  some  part  of  It,  or  to  take  the  pwttMt. 
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During  SWAT  team  or  raseue  opapationa  there  is  often  a  need  to  trans- 
far  pai^onnel  from  one  level  to  anottier.  The  avaU^Uity  of  a  lafe  zona 
will  vary  witii  eaoh  situation*  Hie  transfer  aould  be  made  horizontally 
or  at  an  angle*  Transfer  problems  might  be  faead  by  a  SWAT  team 
whieh  needs  to  gain  a  favorable  position  for  assault  operations  against 
snipersj  hostage  holdars»  terrorists,  or  others  engaged  In  criminal 
aetlvities* 

Thm  topic  wHl  present  some  basic  rlreinf  solutions  for  the  transfer  of 
personnel  from  one  level  to  the  same  or  a  lower  leva!  by  a  horizontal  or 
an  Inclined  hlghUne*  Tliese  techniques  may  have  to  be  modified  for  use 
in  actual  situations, 

ne  knowl^ga  you  have  gained  regarding  rescue  equipment  and  its  use 
win  be  applied  to  the  procedures  of  highline  transfers  in  this  section. 
As  with  all  of  the  proficieney  skills,  jrour  abUity  to  perform  effectively 
and  efficiently  is  directly  related  to  the  maintenance  of  your  physical 
fitness*  Your  fitness  program  must  be  continued  throughout  your 
caraar* 
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Upon  completion  of  thto  saetioni  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  foUowinf 
on  a  written  test: 

1.  Define  the  term  "hi^Hne  transfer," 

2.  Deioribe  two  types  of  tightrope  erawli. 

3.  Deicribe  the  polyester  highUne  method, 

4.  Identify  the  advantEga  of  inoUned  rigs  over  horizontal  rigs  in 
highUne  transfers, 

5.  Deseribe  the  fwietions  of  the  "A"  frame  In  rising  a  highUne  for 
rescue  operations, 

6.  Desoribe  the  proeedure  for  transfer  from  one  buUdIng  to  a  lower 
buUdii^, 

7.  Desoribe  the  procedure  for  transfer  from  buUding  to  ground, 

8.  Scplain  why  the  termination  point  in  transfers  to  ^ound  level  should 
be  at  a  rope  between  two  points. 
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Horizmtid  Transfws 

DuFing  Msault  or  reseue  operations  there  is  often  a  need  to  move  from 
one  building  to  another.  This  oan  be  aaoompllshed  either  from  the  top 
of  a  building  or  from  one  window  to  another*  The  taotlaal  situation,  or 
fire  and  smoke,  may  prohibit  using  the  stairway  In  either  building.  In 
^  field  situations  you  also  may  have  to  cross  obstaoles  sueh  as  streams, 

erevIaaSj  pits,  eto*      it  is  not  possible  to  rig  an  inoUned  line,  you  may 
have  to  use  a  horizontal  Une,  By  using  a  grappling  hook  and  rope,  you 
oan  apply  the  foUowlng  teohniques  to  the  situation.  The  distance  to  be 
spanned  will  determine  wheihef  the  hook  oan  be  thrown  by  hand  or  if 
you  must  use  a  line-throwing  gun  or  shook-cord  sling.  Jn  this  section, 
we  will  a^ume  that  the  distance  involved  wlU  permit  hand  throwing, 
TTie  tactics  remain  the  same  If  a  line-throwing  device  must  be  used. 


TightiPi^  Crawls 

A  tightrope  may  be  used  in  rescue  efforts  to  connect  two  points  at  the 
sarne  level  using  these  three  stepsi 

STEP  1   Throw  tte  rrappUng  hook  across  to  a  roof  or  window  so  that 
the  hook  Is  firmly  set.  Figure  Illustrates  the  grappling 

hook  being  thrown  from  one  rooftop  to  another. 


TTirowlng  the  Hook 
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STEP  2    PuU  the  ro^  as  tight  as  possible  with  the  aid  of  several  people 
or  through  the  ma  of  ^  block  and  taokle. 


STEP  3   Seoure  the  rope  wall  at  an  aniihor  point.  In  Figure  a 
^st  or  oolumn  Is  being  used  as  an  anahor.  TOa  r^m  mmt  be 
puU^  ti^t^ 

Once  the  rope  is  puUed  taut^  the  leseuer  may  oross  it  usinf  the 
abdominal  erawl  or  the  underslung  orawL 

AMomutfA  CkmwL  To  achieve  the  face-down  abdominal  erawli 

•  Snap  the  oarabiner  (whieh  should  be  ri^ed  with  the  resouer's  Swiss 
seat  or  belt)  onto  the  line  for  safety. 

•  Lay  out  on  the  rope  and  hook  the  Instep  of  one  foot  over  the  rope  as 
shown  in  Figures  and  F-4-3.  The  other  leg  should  hang  free 
aeting  as  a  pendulum  to  help  maintain  balance. 

0  Move  forward  by  drawing  the  foot  whleh  is  on  the  rope  up  close  to  the 
buttocks,  whUe  reaching  forward  with  the  hands.  Then  push  with  the 
foot  and  pull  with  the  handsi  repeat  these  movements  aU  the  way 
across  the  rope. 

NQTOs  In  SWAT  team  operatloi^,  such  as  hostage  rescues  or  in  any 
situation  where  hMtUe  action  can  be  expected,  using  a  face-down 
approach  wiU  give  you  a  better  field  of  observation. 


Figive 

Using  the  Abdominal  Crawl  on  a  Tightrope 
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Flpffe  shows  a  bottom  view  of  a  rtaouer  using  the  abdominal 

crawl  on  a  tightrope. 


Bottom  View  of  Abdominal  Crawl 


Thm  Abdominal  Crawl  teohni^s  requires  gDOd  boIsDCie  and  a  great  dMl 
of  practiM  to  keep  from  swing down  Into  the  "unde^limf "  pwition, 
K  you  faU  into  the  imdeFslimf  pMltion^  lock  one  1^  over  the  rope,  swing 
the  ottier  leg  hi^ ,  ttien  swing  the  leg  down  with  force.  On  the  down 
stroke,  swing  back  up  Into  the  original  face-down  position.  Figure 
illustrates  this  technique. 

Hie  first  person  acrc^s  must  depend  upon  the  hook  being  well  "set,"  but 
when  s(he)  has  reached  safety,  s(he)  should  secure  the  Une  by  tying  a 
safe  Une  from  the  hook  to  a  better  anchor  point  to  ensure  a  safe 
crossing  for  the  others. 


Recovering  from  Falling  into  the  Underflung 
Position 
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•niers  is  a  ar itloal  ^int  when  tht  f b»st  parson  arrivts  mar  th^  pLaci 
vihmfm  the  hook  is  set.  At  this  ^int  tte  downward  weight  of  the  pirson 
is  most  likely  to  oause  th&  hook  to  dieangags  if  it  Is  not  f Irrnly  sst» 
Figure  F-4-8  shows  a  reeeuer  at  thia  eritleal  point  sieurlng  th#  lEns  with 
a  safe  line. 


Seouring  tte  ^nghtropa  with  a  Safe  Line 

Undenl^^  ^mwL  In  rasous  missions  whara  it  Is  not  as  importatm^  to 
malntabi  a  field  of  observatloii^  the  undaFslung  orawl  may  be  uaad. 
FirjTe         mustrates  the  position  to  uia  in  the  underslung  era  wit 

m  Futen  a  single  snateh  blook  or  oar^mer  to  the  Swiss  seat  or  and 
snap  ttie  block  or  carabiner  into  ^sltion  on  the  tight  line. 

m  Cross  in  tiie  underslung  position,  with  handi  puUirg  and  feet  ptu^hlng 
until  you  reach  the  otiier  side. 


Using  the  Underslung  Crawl  on  a  Tightro] 
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If  there  are  inexperienoed  pitersons  rto  must  be  transferred,  the  first 
raieuer  aaross  should  provide  s  Vertical  clearance  with  an  "A"  frame  or 
else  seoure  the  line  at  a  hither         point*  If  this  is  not  don©,  the 
dai^ar  of  dtoimwvd  w#i^t  dabef^a^  tiie  took  is  inareaiedf  whieh  aasi 
be  v«y  risky. 


When  the  resaue  problem  requjites  the  transfer  of  many  people  from  on« 
buildinf  to  another  on  a  hopf^ts^arital  plini,  the  polyester  highline  methpd 
is  thm  most  praotieal.  PolyeS%*ar  (Dieron)  is  used  beoause  It  is  less 
elastia  than  other  ropas^  Tha    line  mi  stay  tight  and  nylon  permiti  to^ 
mmh  slaok*  In  Figure  F-4^7i    the  polyester  highline  method  as  used  fof 
buildli^-to-buildln^  movemen\Et  U  ijlluitfated.  The  prooedure  Is 
explained  In  the  steps  that  tQ^X^yf* 

If  the  situation  is  a  reseue  op^sratlonj  It  is  usually  possible  to  have  a 
rigfliif  team  at  both  transfer  pointi* 

The  ^^rtasa  point  will  be  re^fwr^dtoas  the  "DZ»*  (Danger  Zone)* 

TTia  Ufrii^  point  wlU  be  ref^rz-r^d  to ^  the  "SZ"  (Safe  Zone)* 

If  the  distance  is  short,  the  p^Z  wamoan  throw  a  light  line  weighted 
with  a  rnMO^s^  flst  aoross  to    th&  SZtiam,  (A  line  oan  be  thrown  a 
eonaiderable  distance  this  wii^  if  thiltna  Is  held  so  that  It  unooils 
naturally  and  doesn't  foul  o^  t^^x%gl%  on  the  way.) 

If  the  distanae  is  too  great  f^r—  thfa  mithod,  a  line-throwing  gun  can  be 
used.  Thm  polyester  hlghUna  iwi^thodoari  be  aooompllshed  by  following 
these  8  steps: 

STEP  1   A  Ught  Una  is  propelljad  aeroii  using  a  monkey's  fist  or  line- 
throwing  gm^  and  tti^  polyiatar  line  is  fastened  to  the  light 
line  and  pulliidl  w^o^m  in  miikf  oase» 

STEP  2  The  D2  crew  reevw  Qthelr  end  of  the  polyester  line  through  a 
"trolley  blook,'*  th^ii  ^enchoriths  end  securely  at  point  B  in 
Figure  F-4-7.  Hie  highline  inust  be  a  minimum  of  5/8-inoh 
diameter. 

STEP  3  Thm  SZ  erew  now  vrnQ^nr^s  the  line  through  a  snatch  block  an- 
chored at  point  F  on  Qth#  dispam*  Now  the  end  of  the  mainline 
is  rigged  to  a  block  ar«d  ta^Mei  pulled  up  tight,  and  secured  to 
a  soUd  anchor  ^int* 

STEP  4  Both  teams  rig  an  »^A^  fraitiiniar  the  edge  of  the  building  ae 
shown  at       m6  H^2  ^.        provides  vertical  olaaranoa  for 
securing  the  vietimg  teo  th©  mainline. 


mmk^y^  flsti  a  large  heavy  KR-iot  reaeinbling  a  Turk»s  head  knot  which 
to  used  to  weight  the  end  of  a  haBaavin|llni. 


DZ  Daiigter  Zona-^uUding  or  teval  froni  which  rasoue  is  to  be  made. 

SZ  ^fa  Sone-^uilding,  ground  $  or  leval  to  which  tha  vlatims  will  ba 

tran#f««rrad» 

A  Polyastar  CDaofon)  hlghUna 

B  Outbavul 

C  tohftUl 

D  TroUejy  blook 

E  Ana!io^  point  (for  mainUne) 

F  Snat^ta  bloak 

G  Blo^K  ^Md  taakle  (ti^tens  mainUne) 

H-1  "A"  f  t^ma  on  DZ  side 

H-2  ''A"  f mma  on  SZ  iida 

I  TranaCT^r  saat  (Swiss  saat,  bosuns  ehair^  ate.) 

Polyester  HlghUna  MaUiod  Usad  for  BuUdli^-to* 
Buildii^  Transfers 
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STEP  5   Thm  DZ  team  tip  an  outhaul  rope  (B)  to  the  trolley  bloek.  The 
outhaul  Une  oan  be  a  1/2-ineh  rapptUing  Une,  Now  the  trolley 
bloak  is  takan  aero^  th#  highUna  to  the  SZ  team*  The  SZ 
team  futens  an  inhaul  rope  (C)  to  the  trolley  bloek*  The  rig  is 
now  ready  to  use* 

STEP  6   ThB  DZ  team  now  rip  the  fii^t  vietim  to  the  highline*  The 
type  of  seat  to  be  used  is  optional*  Any  of  the  foUowinf  can 
be  usedi 


Swiss  seat 
bMuns  ohair 
rope  sUng 

improvised  ohalr^  etc. 
basket  stretoher  with  sUng 

STEP  7   Thm  SZ  team  puUs  the  first  victim  across  with  an  inhaul  (C),  as 
the  DZ  team  pays  out  the  outhaul  (B).  Itie  victim  is  released 
from  the  troUeyp  and  the  DZ  team  puUs  back  the  trolley  blook, 

STEP  8   Repeat  the  prooess  until  all  viotims  are  rescued* 


filoUiml  H^Mlna  TnnBt^^ 

When  adjoining  struotures  or  the  hei^it  of  the  danger  zone  wlU  permit 
it^  rigging  a  highline  on  a  downward  inoUne  aUows  you  to  take 
advantage  of  ^jmity  in  making  the  transfers* 

If  the  angle  of  descent  Is  smaU  enough  to  permit  a  transfer  using  a 
trolly  block  and  suitable  seat,  an  iidiaul  Une  wlU  not  be  necessary.  The 
outhaul  Une  should  stUl  be  attached  to  the  troUey  block  at  the  top  of 
the  DZ  so  that  the  troUey  block  can  be  retrieved  to  be  used  for  the  next 
person  to  be  transferred*  When  the  angle  of  descent  is  steep^  the  out- 
haul can  be  used  to  slow  the  rate  of  descent* 

If  time  permits,  an  **A^  frame  should  be  rl^ed  at  both  the  DZ  and  SZ  to 
provide  elMranM  for  stest A»  patients  and  ddar^  w  dtebled  per- 
smi»  People  In  a  state  of  panic  from  a  dangerous  situation  cannot  be 
ejected  to  Jump  off  the  top  of  a  buUdlng  even  though  they  are  securely 
hooked  to  a  malnUne*  Asking  them  to  do  this  can  Increase  the  panic  and 
cause  a  bottleneck  In  the  o^ratlon  since  they  are  Ukely  to  freeze  and 
refuse  to  go«  Ttie  "A"  frame  ^mbm^m  flie  need  to  |uinp  and  helps  to 
avoid  this  problem. 


Twmt^  from  Aind^  to  ^^dttnf 

Figure         represents  a  transfer  of  victims  from  the  top  of  one  buUd- 
li^  (DZ)  to  ttie  roof  of  another  buUdlng  at  a  lower  level  (SZ).  If  the  sit- 
uation is  a  rescue-type  operatloni  It  is  usuaUy  possible,  as  we  pointed 
out  In  the  po^ester  hlghUne  method,  to  have  a  rescue  team  at  both 
transfer  polnto*  The  procedure  Involves  the  foUowlng  ten  steps: 
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T7f 


SZ  (Safe  Zona) 


Poly^taf  highUna 
Outhaul  (oontrol  Una) 
T^ollay  blaok 
Anahar  point  (maiii  Una) 
Snatdh  blaak 
Bloak  and  taakla 
"A"  framM 

T^anafar  saat  (Swiss  seatp  boiiuis  ohaiTp  ate,) 
Balay  team 


toaUnad  Hif hUna  l^ansfars 
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STEP  1    A  light  line  Is  propelled  aeposs  and  the  mainline  is  fastened  to 
it  and  puU^  aorus.  If  the  dmtanoe  Is  short,  the  DZ  team  can 
throw  a  light  Una  weighted  with  a  monkey^  fist  taiot  aeross  to 
the  SZ  team.  If  the  diitanoe  is  too  far,  a  Une-^ttrowing  gun 
must  used, 

STEP  2   Hie  DZ  orew  reeves  their  end  of  the  polyester  mainline 

through  a  troUey  blook  (c),  then  anohors  the  end  seourely  at 
point  (d),  as  shown  In  Uie  dia^am.  Tlie  mainline  mi^t  be  a 
minimum  of  S/S-inoh  diameter  polyMter. 

STEP  3   TOe  SZ  orew  now  reeves  ttie  mainline  through  a  snatoh  block 
anchored  at  point  (1)  on  the  diapam, 

STEP  4   Tlie  end  of  thm  mainline  is  now  rigged  to  a  bloak  and  tackle  (F), 
pulled  up  tight,  and  secured  to  a  soUd  anchor  point. 

STEP  5   Itoth  teams  rig  "A"  frames  (G)  to  permit  elearanee  for  the 
person  being  transferred, 

STEP  6   TOe  DZ  team  rip  an  outiiaul  (B)  to  the  trolley  block.  TOis  can 
be  your  1/2-Inah  rappelling  rope  (nylon), 

STEP  7   Ttim  DZ  sends  one  of  their  own  orew  awoss  to  test  md  demon- 
strate the  safety  of  the  rig  for  the  t^neflt  of  the  vietims, 

STEP  a    Hie  DZ  team  rip  the  first  victim  to  the  mamUne,  The  type  of 
seat  Is  optional  and  any  of  the  following  may  be  usedi 

Swiss  seat 

bosuns  chair 

rope  sling 

improvised  ohalr 

basket  stretcher  with  sUng 

STEP  9   Thm  trolley  block  ear^tag  the  victim  runs  down  the  Une  by 

gravity  while  the  DZ  team  slowly  feeds  out  the  outhaul  safety 
Une  (B). 

STEP  10  The  vlotim  Is  removed  at  the  SZ  md  the  trolley  block  Is 
retrieved  by  tiie  DZ  wew  with  the  outhaul  safety  Une, 
NOTES  ThB  remaining  viotims  should  be  transferred  In  the 
same  way. 


Twmt^  flfom  BUldta^  to  Graimd 

Figure  F-4-9  represents  a  transfer  rig  from  a  higher  level  to  the 
ground,  A  rmmm  team  is  recpifred  at  the  hl^  level  (DZ)  and  on  the 
^omid  (SZ),  No  tltf owing  Is  required  in  this  rising*  T^e  procedure  for 
transferring  ftom  building  to  ground  Involves  these  five  steps  i 

STEP  1    The  DZ  crew  seeiffes  their  end  of  the  mainline,  runs  It  through 
an  "A"  frame  blTCk,  and  drops  the  remaining  Une  to  the 
pound. 
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A  Polyastar  main        D  Sifttohblook  fi^ed  between  two  traes 
Una  E   Block  ind  taolda  to  tighten  main  Una 

B   Outtiaul  (ufaty       F   Balayteam  or  parson 
Una) 

C  TroUay  blook 
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STEP  2    Thm  SZ  epew  pieks  up  the  Una  and  takes  it  out  to  the  point 

where  they  intend  to  rig  the  terminal  point*  If  p^slbii,ths  tmv — 
minatian  point  should  be  looated  between  two  points  eueh  as  tif^t — i 
tre^,  two  pol^p  eta.  TOla  can  be  done  by  using  a  between 
these  pomts  and  tarminatlnf  the  mainline  at  the  Oentir  point 
toe  rope,  m  shown  in  Figure  4-9.  ^eh  a  terminal  pelntpermita 
^notm  to  be  ^mBfmrM  wiUmut  ^u^r  of  Mttti^  a  solid 
ob^cit  iueh  as  a  tree  or  pole  if  the  outhaul  or  safety  liiie 
breaks.  It  ateo  permlte  frro  nm  wittKHit  tto  outliaal  Um^  oC" 
banf^  diotild  beMma  a  nee^slty  due  to  hazardous  conditions . 

STEP  3   K  a  yoke  between  two  points  is  not  possiblei  an  "A"  fbanii  oan 
be  rl^ed  on  the  ^ound  to  provide  the  neeessary  oiearflnee, 
but  it  wUl  be  neeessary  to  eontrol  the  rate  of  dese^nt  with  an 
outhaul  safety  line. 

STEP  4   Ttia  trolley  block  carrying  the  victim  will  then  fun  down  the 

line  by  pavlty  while  the  DZ  team  slow^  feedi  out  thm  outhaul 
Mfety  line, 

STEP  5    Hie  victim  Is  removed  at  the  SZ  and  the  troUey  block  is 
retrieved  by  the  DZ  crew  wltii  the  outhaul  safety  Una,  Tlii 
remaining  victims  can  be  transferred  in  the  same  Way. 


Suroma^ 

R^cue  or  asMult  operatlor^  requiring  the  transfer  of  personnel  from 
one  level  to  anotter  may  be  achieved  hori^ontaUy  or  at  an  angl^.  In 
M^iltae  transfers,  two  points  are  connected  by  a  Unei  but  the  Equip- 
ment and  tactic  used  will  vary  accorduig  to  toe  situation.  RiSglng 
solutions  for  hortzmtal  transfers  include  the  use  of  tifhtrope  crawls  and 
the  polyester  hl^Une  method i  mcUned  hl^Une  transfers  involve  trans^ 
fers  from  building  to  ^ound. 

A  ^a^Ui^  hook  and  ropej  thrown  across  the  distance  to  be  sp^ned  and 
pulled  ti^tj  may  be  used  as  a  line  for  the  abdominal  aawl  or  the  under- 
slung  crawl.  Using  a  car^mer  snapped  onto  the  highUna  for  §af aty^  thm 
rescuer  moves  acrMS  tte  ti^t  rope  by  laying  out  on  the  rop^  and  hook- 
ing the  Instep  of  one  foot  over  the  rope  while  letting  the  othef  leghai® 
flree  for  balance.  ^  drawing  toe  foot  up  clwe  to  the  buttocks  while 
reaching  out  with  the  hands,  and  then  pishing  with  the  foot  and  pulling 
with  the  handsj  the  rescuer  pr^esses  across  the  rope  in  an  abdonitaal 
crawl,  ifte  same  movements  are  used  in  crwsli^  In  an  indersJi^p^i^ 
tlon,  m  any  situation  where  hostile  action  can  be  expected,  a  tetter 
field  of  obMrvatlon  is  gained  by  Oie  facedown  approach  of  tha 
abdominal  crawl. 

Tlie  po^^mt  hl^ilma  method  is  generally  used  in  a  rescue  situation 
when  It  is  possible  to  have  riggmg  teams  at  the  te^r  wMe  lvZ)mi 
tte  mtm  zma  (SZ)t,  In  Oils  method,  a  U^t  line  Is  jpropeUed  aorossths 
distance  and  the  polyester  Une  is  fastened  to  the  Ufiit  line  and  thin 
pulled  awoss*  Using  block  and  tacklep  the  Une  is  rigged  so  that  atroUey 
block  may  be  used  to  transport  paraons  across  tte  mainline  In  a  tiiid 
seat.  Lfihaul  and  outhaul  lines  are  used  to  propel  the  troUey  bio^kbaok 
and  forth  between  the  departure  pomt  and  arrival  point,  *'A"  ffanias 
may  be  constructad  at  the  departure  and  arrival  ^ones  to  provide 
clearance  for  a  victim  in  a  harnMs,  nhair,  or  on  a  stretoher. 
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When  the  phsnioal  arranf ement  of  the  rescue  sltUitloim  permits^  rising 
a  highllne  on  a  downward  incline  wiU  take  advantap  of  the  fopqe  of 
gravity  in  m Wing  tpanif era  fpoim  a  higher  building  to  a  lower  one.  TRia 
rlKuif  is  similar  to  the  poIyast^:r  hlghUne  eKoeptthat  gravity  replaeeS 
the  need  for  sninhaul  Una*  The  ^roUey  Ii  retrieved  fi^om  the  safe  ^one 
by  the  outhaiilllne  and  the  next  ^lotlm  is  placed  In  the  attaohed  seat 
for  travel  dowthe  inclined  Une^   "A^  frames  wiUprow^Ide  olearanee  fpr 
the  vietim  flt  thi  departure  and  srrival  Mnes* 


Transferring  from  a  high  level  t^  tte  p>ound  doeanot  irequlre  throwing  ^ 
^apnel  with  tm  ttie  rope  Ii  jumt.  dropped  to  the  ground,  The  ternib^ 
point  for  the  rising  should  ba  l<>«ated  between  two  p^intSj  luoh  as  tpee^ 
or  pol^,  and  the  mainline  should  terminate  at  ths  center  point  of  a  rop^ 
whioh  is  tifd  titwaen  these  two  joints,  Hils  aprflngsn^ent  permits  per^ 
sons  to  be  trwifirred  without  hrtting  a  iolld  s^faoe  If  the  safety  line 
breaks^  If  tw©  "natural"  points  Qj^m  not  presenti  an  "A**  frame  can  be 
oonstrueted  to  provide  an  Impaot^free  terminal  point*    As  In  a  vertioaJ 
desoentj  ttie  belay  person  or  orevw^  controls  the  dQioent  to  the  ground. 


Now  Mmpl^te  the  revlaw  qimU^^m  fc^innu^  on  ttie  psge« 
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Writ^  your  ai^mws  on  a  tt^umt%  Ae^t  of  pep%^^^ 
1^  Higlilini  transfer  means  traiisf%ri  (Choose    ^^^^.treot  an^v^ersj 

ft*  by  hoi^izontal  or  inolined  pl^i. 

from  on#  level  to  a  safe  eOTc* 

byvec*tlaal  asoent. 
d,  at  th»  same  or  lower  leVeli- 

2*  Where  hostile  aotlon  might  be  ^acp^oted,  Us;^tJ*|^toabdQiniiia^  crawl 
is  tilt  b^«ause: 

a,  it  Is  nmora  nattiral  to  erflWl  Qnthe  storrtaA^l)^ 

thi  p^^euer  will  be  less  ightenid. 
a*  Ills  #asier  to  maintain  baiflJici* 

abetter  field  of  obaMvatiM  iigalnadr 

3.  ^ifoUo^Pving  stepi  deioribe  th%  yndirilun^  ^jwlprooeduf't  *  List 
tho  letters       on  your  paper,  th^n  arrange  f  ^ft^  slips  In  sequenee  by 
wMtlni  1  toy  the  letter  for  the  flritatep;2^f  ^Witter  for  mhe 
itdond,  and  lo  on, 

ft.  Push  »ii  the  rope  with  tlie  f^et  while  pwi^l^iwwlth  the  han^s, 

Ikow   the  grapnel, 
0*  asa  ^Tit  onto  the  tightropp  tjithi  undeF^-^li^g position* 

Pull  ttma  rope  tight* 
0*  &eur&  tiie  line  on  the  saft  stds. 
f .  Slip  SMiatoh  blook  or  oaf  toiler  to  th^  ti^^l^t^ope* 

4*  fiieM  t-i^li^  solution  for  transfarrlne  rti^^^ppia  from  one 
bUUdlni  to  another  on  a  hofl^entalpkne 

inolin^-d  highline. 

polyasfeer  h^hUiie  method, 
0.  abdommnal  orawL 
d«  undarsau^  orawL 

5.  S%glfi|  wtiloh  usai  a  troUey  hiomm a  hi^hUJJf^^id  which  rtiujst 
haygouQiaul  and  Inhaul  linei  i#  liiedfori 

a-  inolinerf  Iiighline  transfers  fr^jn  building  ^uMing. 

b*  inoline^  hJghline  transfers  fr^m  building    <^  ^ind. 

C'  tlis  pol^aster  highllne  meth^a* 

d-  the  tiffSitrope  erawl. 

6.  flie  fldvan*age  of  an  inelined  pig  cm  a  hgrl^^^<t  tal%  In  high^ne 
tf^efeFi  Is  that  I 

a#  gravity^  makes  the  transfer  e^lar. 

thi  bt^s.y  taam  eontrola  thi  transfer* 

sHQutl^Aul  line  li  not  neadfd. 
d'  vartieaa  asoents  ar©  aasie^. 
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7*  M  rising  a  highline  for  resoue  operations,  an  "A"  frame  wIU; 
(Choose  alleorrect  answers*) 

a,  eUmlnate  downward  puU  on  tightrope  sroisings, 

b*  provide  vertioal  olearanoe  for  viatimi  in  ohairs  and  stretohers* 

o.  eliminate  the  need  for  victims  to  Jump  from  high  levels* 

d*  provide  shelters  from  hazardous  conditions. 

8.  To  transfer  a  victim  from  one  building  to  a  lower-=level  building i 

a,  the  abdominal  erawl  is  the  best  method. 

b.  the  trolley  block  oarrying  the  victim  runs  down  the  line  by 
gravity. 

c.  the  SZ  team  pulls  the  trolley  block  across  by  an  inhaul  line, 

d,  the  polyester  highline  method  is  best. 

9,  For  transfers  from  one  building  to  a  lower-level  building,  the 
mainline  must  be: 

a.  at  leait  5/8-lnch  diameter  polyester  rope. 

b.  1/2-inch  nylon  rappelling  rope, 
c*  weighted  with  a  "monkey^  fist." 

d.  at  Immt  5/8-lnah  diameter  nylon  rope. 

10.  Ihm  following  steps  desoribe  the  transfer  from  building  to  ground 
procedure.  List  the  letters  aHh  on  your  paper,  then  arrange  the 
steps  in  sequence  by  writlr^  1  by  the  le'>.er  for  the  first  step,  2  by 
the  letter  for  tte  second,  and  so  on^ 

a.  DZ  crew  feeds  out  outhaul  safety  Une  while  trolley  block 
earryi^  victim  runs  by  gravity  down  the  mainline. 

b.  DZ  orew  drops  remaining  line  to  ground. 

e.  SZ  orew  rigs  terminal  point  on  rope  between  two  anehors  or  on 
an  "A"  frame. 

d.  SZ  crew  removes  victim. 

e.  DZ  orew  secures  mainline  to  an  anchor  point. 

f.  DZ  orew  retrieves  the  trolley  block  with  the  outhaul  safety  Una. 
f .  SZ  crew  takes  line  out  to  selected  terminal  point. 

h.  DZ  crew  runs  mainline  through  an  "A"  frame  block. 

11.  Which  of  the  following  statements  is  fimFreet? 

a.  DZ  means  disaster  zone. 

b.  SZ  means  safe  zone. 

c.  Safe  zone  refers  to  tte  arrival  point. 

d.  DZ  refers  to  the  departure  point. 
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12.  Tile  teFmination  point  In  trsnifars  to  grounrf  level  ih^iid  be  at  a 
rope  between  two  points  ot  on  an  "A"  frame  bacau^  this  type  of 
ri^ingi  (Choosa  lOl  o^rract  answers.) 


a. 


allows  viotlms  to  oontrol  their  dasoens. 

^rmiti  parsons  to  be  tranafirred  withui^t  dm^ar  of  Impaotlng 
into  a  ^Ud  objaat. 

permits  fraa  runs  without  the  outtaul  if  spaed  of  traraf  ar  Is 
nacessary. 

raquiras  only  a  DZ  drw. 


your  mswm  witti      mmot  c»m 


m  the  answer  key. 
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CHmina^tt0i  and  Rivd^  EvidmM 

<Mm]iia^tta  is  tiia  appUattlcHi  of  wienttflo  t^udqura  to  the  datse- 
tim,  tnvMttffiticm,  mA  MluKon  of  crlmM.  l^e  pFmotioal  appUaation  of 
foransio  soianoa  deals  with  transf arable  physioal  avldanoai  suoh  as 
flt^arprlntip  blood,  hair,  fi^rio  flbars,  §amani  sollSi  mlnaFalSj  narootiGS, 
and  druga»  Criminalistios  Is  baead  upon  tha  assumption  that  evsEy 
eontaet  iMim  its  tivae, 

Duf  11^  tha  ooursa  of  a  orimep  as  a  oriminal  makei  contact  with  paople 
or  objaote  at  ttia  scana,  tha  arimlnal  usually  laavas  soma  avidanoa  of 
hisAier  praianae  on  the  pramlsesp  environmanti  or  vietim*  For  exampla^ 
an  intruder  will  pick  up  soil  and  rug  fibars  on  hls/har  ihoasi  or  thara  will 
be  orosi^aposlts  of  bloody  hair,  clothing  fibers,  saman,  or  saliva 
batwaan  the  offandar  and  the  victim.  Walkinf  through  a  flowar  bad  at 
tha  arima  soana,  intradars  may  laava  their  shoa  imprasiions  and  taka 
away  aarte  from  tha  soil  mmk  in  the  nail  holas  and  creviees  of  thair 
shoes.  This  aonoept  of  suspects  laaving  soma  avidanoa  from  thamselvas 
and  acqu^ii^  avidanoa  from  tha  victim  or  scana  is  known  as  tha  ttiaory 
of  teansfar,  a  waU-^tabUshad  prlnaipla  of  invastigation. 

Physical  avidanoa  can  ba  anytiiii^  in  our  anvironmant,  but  nothlr^  is 
oonsidarad  physioal  avidanoa  by  itsalf  i  a  crlma  must  be  associatad  with 
it*  Ftagarprints  may  be  only  smudges,  but  tiiay  may  be  avidanoa  whan 
associatad  with  a  orima«  Blood  Is  the  substance  which  kaaps  us  aUva, 
but  it  baoomas  avidanoa  whan  assoaiatad  with  a  arima*  Riysical  avi- 
danoa is  also  caUad  WBal  evUanoa  baaause  you  aan  touch  it*  Such 
physicaJ  avidance  falto  under  tha  aatagory  of  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  axampla,  footprints  which  damonstrata  tiiat  a  suspact  was  running 
near  the  soana  of  tha  crima  ara  circumstantial  avidanoa*  Physical  avi- 
danoa is  also  caUad  bmee  ovldraMi  baaausa  it  Includes  trace  matarials 
such  as  dried  blood  f^as,  paint  flakas,  glass  f ragmants^  hairs  or  f ibarSf 
insulation,  dust^  powders,  plwt  fragmants,  wd  similar  dtabris*  l^aoa 
avidanoa  is  usad  bott  to  raaonstruct  crimas  and  to  prova  that  a  crima 
axists,  as  In  the  prasanoa  of  narcotics*  Sinca  such  avidanoa  is  oftan 
vary  fraglL  ^  axtrama  care  is  raquirad  to  pravent  loss  or  contamination 
of  tha  avidanoa* 


^o  Ts9^0  of  Ifafaeal  EHd^m 

Kiyslcal  avidanoa  usually  faUs  Into  two  olassiflcationsi  (1)  cIms 
oharactarlstlcs  (also  callad  ganaral  charactaristlas)  and  (2)  individual 
aharactaristios  (also  caUad  spaoific  charaotaristlcs). 

dharaote^ttis  ara  features,  traits,  and  propartias  which  are 
dommon  to  all  things  of  a  cartain  class  or  grouping*  Hiis  typa  of  avi- 
danoa. no  mattar  how  thoroughly  axaminad,  can  only  be  oonsidarad  as 
ganaral*  A  definita  identification  of  its  souraa  can  navar  be  mada  sinaa 
it  aould  hava  coma  from  several  or  many  itams  within  a  ganaral  group* 
For  axampla,  aU  Nika  tannis  shoas  shara  cartain  aharactaristios s  the 
matarials  of  which  they  ara  mada,  patterns  on  tha  solas,  etc- 
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Othtr  examplti  of  qImbb  aharaeteristlos  are  ioU,  blood,  hairsi  fibers, 
si^Ia*layered  patait  tUkmrn^  glasi  fragments  too  small  to  matah  broken 
edf  eS|  tooimarkSi  ihoe  prints^  or  otihar  items  where  the  mioroioopia  or 
aoeidental  markings  are  not  sufflolent  for  praitive  identiflaation, 

Natur^lyp  investigators  prefer  evidenoe  ttiat  oan  be  positively  identi- 
fied, but  tiie  value  of  #videnoe  with  only  elms  or  general  oharaoteristies 
shwld  not  be  minimtE^.  b  oases  involving  evidenoa,  with  only  ala^ 
eharaetertetiei,  tte  foUowli^  Items  are  desirables 

•  a  great  amount  of  sueh  evldenoe 

m  numerous  general  eharaeteristles  within  a  lii^le  item  of  evidenoei 
mieh  as  paint  wltii  many  layers  aU  matohb^  or  soil  with  foreipi 
matter  sueh  as  paint  ohipSp  odd  seedsp  and  insulation 

#  elimination  iptoImenSf  iueh  as  soil  from  a  plaee  where  a  st^peot 
olaims  to  have  been  or  otainis  a  ew  was  iMatedp  soil  from  areas  sur^ 
rounding  a  qrime  soeDe  to  ^how  that  a  variation  does  exist  i  or  paint  or 
otiier  materials  from  a  souree  mentioned  in  an  aUbi. 

Mt^dual  A^^iteristtes  ^re  features,  traits,  and  pro^rties  unique  to 
an  individual  thii^«  "niese  properties  are  also  caUed  speolfle  identifying 
0hwaaterisUra»  sbiee  evldenoe  with  enough  of  these  dharaoteristies  oan 
often  be  positive^  identified  from  a  speelfie  source  #  For  example,  a 
partioulw  pair  of  Nike  tennis  sho^  may  have  been  worn  by  someone 
who  puts  a  lot  of  pressure  on  the  right  foot  while  walkli^,  aauslng  the 
sole  of  the  ri^t  shoe  to  be  exteemely  worn  and  rubbed,  'niese  rub 
marks  are  not  shared  by  all  Nike  tennis  shoes  and  would  be  eonsldered 
individual  eharaoteristtes«  Other  example  of  individual  eharaaterlstias 
are  f  ii^erprints^  handwritlr^,  buUets,  shoe  prints,  pleees  of  glass  where 
ttie  broken  edges  oan  be  matehed,  and  wood  where  broken  or  eut  sur- 
faees  oan  be  matehed^ 

An  example  of  the  diffarenee  between  elass  and  individual  eharaoteris- 
ties  ean  be  illustrated  when  eomparlng  a  bullet  with  a  gmi.  Die  elass 
eharaeterlstles  of  loads,  ^ooves,  twist,  and  weight  may  tell  you  that 
the  bullet  in  question  was  fired  from  a  eertaln        of  gtm.  Itiese  are 
class  eharaeteristies  because  they  are  eommon  to  all  buUats  and  gurm  of 
tills  type,  b  order  to  identify  the  pai'tiaular  gun  used,  the  crime  labora- 
tory should  examine  ttis  individual  bullet  oharacteristlcs  of  striation, 
extractor  muks,  ate. 

Usually,  tiie  field  investi^tor  observes  elass  characteristics  of  trans- 
ferable physical  evidence  and  the  crime  laboratory  staff  compares 
individual  characteristics*  Simllwltles  in  class  characteristics  oan  pro- 
vide sufficient  probable  cause  to  continue  tiie  Investigation,  while 
similvltles  in  Individual  characteristics  can  provide  Information  to 
support  a  conviction.  These  two  functions  are  not  In  confllcti  they  work 
together  in  determinlT^  the  trutii.  Therefore,  it  is  Important  for  the 
field  Investigator  to  become  famiUar  with  the  skills  needed  by  the 
crime  laboratory  analyst. 
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SSSi^BUQQmBtul  Invsstigatlon  depands  upon  orimljiaUstias  In  many 
gWM^  It  to  assantial  for  you  to  undaritand  thm  bulo  pFlneiplas  and  teeh- 
iUfl^  Involvad*  H#ra  is  an  example  of  the  importanoa  of  criminalis- 
ti«f  tearohing  for  avldonoai  a  mlminallstia  taohnioian  aicamlned  tha 
dti^  coUaetad  from  tha  him^  of  a  sinpaet^  O^er  a  miOTOioopa,  the 
tMi^niolan  law  tiny  sa#ds  In  tha  Okmt  whloh  wCTa  a  rare  typa  of  pollen 
^Km6  only  at  the  seena  of  the  erime.        baeama  the  major  avidanoe 
Aw  oonvietli^  ttie  su^aet. 

Am  suoh  casas  beooma  mori^  dommonp^Qap  tta^rola  of  CTiminaUstio 
taehnieians  In  arlma  mvastifiition  will  become  more  sipiifiaant*  to 
«dar  to  fulfiU  tte  pi^pose  of  Invastl^tionp  tiierefora^  tavut^tarsp 
^DfiMUMe  t^Waim^  md  maOgglm  Aould  imfc  to^ttiCT  n  a  team 
at  tte  oimti  wne«  llie  investipitor  taiows  where  to  look  for  phyiioal 
avidanoe  and  raet^lz^  its  importaneai  tiia  ntmlnaUstie  taohniolan 
knows  how  to  handla  and  prepare  avidenaei  and  the  profasslonal  crim- 
teallit  Imows  how  to  wal^a  evldanoe. 

Law  enforoament  ts  Just  b^^minff  to  uie  Uie  team  approaah  through 
erima  soena  saareh  uniti  or  physiaal  evidanoe  teams  with  aides,  taehni- 
aians,  paraprof eralonals  In  orlmlnal  laboratori^^  and  Invast^atori  at 
tiia  law  anforoemant  ^enei»»  Crime  lab  teohnloiana  ammhia  tha  col- 
laotad  evidenae  for  class  or  general  charactaristlds  which  ara  common 
batween  spealmens  from  bott  the  crime  scene  and  tha  iUSE^ct.  Than  the 
tachnicims  submit  toe  rwults  of  Uiair  elimination  to  tha  CTuntaiaUsts 
(^nlystal  to  tiia  lab  who  eicamina  the  avidanoe  for  individual  or  specific 
characteriitici  In  ©rdar  to  axteact  convlnaing  information  from  tha 
avidencap  tovastigatoi^  than  aga  tha  results  in  Intarpreting  the 
relationship  batween  suqiect  and  crime. 


Itoee  Buic  Fcx^nlc  T^miqm 

to  this  block|  you  will  study  soma  tachnlquas  of  criminalistics^  You  do 
not  naad  advancad  thaoratlcal  Imowladf a  of  foransio  sclanca  for  this 
^o^am^  but  you  do  naad  to  loiow  how  to  um  bl  camera,  microscopai  and 
chamical  ras^ents.  Hie  basic  foranslo  techniques  covered  in  Oils  block 
are  as  foUowsi 


Forensic  microscopy  (tha  use  of  the  mlcroscopa  to  examine  evidence), 
tha  topic  of  this  section^  has  become  an  important  field  in  criminal 
tovastipition.  It  deab  with  axaminatlon  of  ^ysical  evidence  trans- 
farred  durinf  a  crima^  such  m  bloody  hair,  fiber,  broken  glass,  and 
ftagarprlnts.  Ttm  type  of  evldanoe  is  axaminad  in  criminal  Investiga- 
tion bacause  tha  results  can  aid  in  solving  a  case,  proving  an  clement  of 
the  offense,  or  proving  the  theory  of  a  case. 
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Mioroioopio  examtnatlon  of  evidenoe  hmlpB  solve  emmE  hmmmm  it  oani 


•  davelop  an  M.O,  (metiiod  of  opeFation)  or  show  simili^ities  m 

•  pFOva  OF  diepFOva  an  alibi 

•  Idantifyi  oonnaati  or  eUmtnata  iuspeats 

•  identic  stolan  goods  or  oontraband 

•  pFovlda  leads  in  invastigatlons. 

Even  seemii^ly  inilKniflaaat  details  can  aitabli^  leads  for  the  investi- 
gator to  followe  Here  are  some  exampless 

•  Safe  ii^latlonf  f  lasSi  or  building  material  on  mispeot's  olothii^  ma^ 
prov®  location  of  entry  in  question » 

•  Stomaeh  qontentSi  buUeti^  Feildua  at  the  seene  of  fire,  semeni  blood, 
and  toolmarks  may  aU  prova  oommlision  of  certain  offei^as, 

•  Safe  Imulation  on  tMls  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  violation  of 
statutes  banning  possession  of  bui^lary  toob. 

•  Physical  evidanca  such  as  footprint!  may  show  how  many  paopla  ware 
at  the  scena  in  question. 

m  Auto  paint  on  clothtaig  may  show  that  a  person  was  hit  by  a  car 
Instead  of  otherwisa  in]urad« 

A  primary  purpose  of  tha  mlcroioopy  unit  is  to  foster  an  interest  in  tha 
foransio  scieiiices  and  an  opportunity  to  ej^lore  the  basic  concepts  of 
that  field,  Mother  pmpOM  is  to  Introduca  the  use  of  tha  microscopei 
whiah  m  a  basic  tool  used  in  crime  laboratorlas.  Tha  trend  in  submitting 
evldance  to  the  crime  lab.  for  professional  analysis  is  to  require  law 
enforcement  officers  to  submit  physical  evidance  with  mlsm  oharactar- 
fstlcs  indicating  a  po^ibla  common  souroep  The  job  of  the  crime  lab 
will  be  to  datermme  if  ttiara  ara  MUvMial  characteristics.  A  mim^o- 
scope  is  essential  In  attempting  to  Idanti^  cla^  characteristics  of  vary 
small  pieoM  of  avldanoe.  b  most  modern  poUce  dapartments,  pcrapro- 
f esslonal  teams  carry  out  orlma  scene  MaFches  and  evidanca  gathering, 
nils  trend  toward  scientific  investigation  has  been  stimulated  by  court 
decisions  such  m  the  Miranda  case  and  others  which  require  a  batter 
method  of  case  preparation  ttiw  fs  possible  wlUi  oldar  police  methods. 
The  microscope  Is  becoming  a  basic  law  anfoFcament  tool. 


Ehotc^^i^yi 

Tha  camera  is  a  basic  tool  for  many  of  tha  criminal  justice  occupations. 
Photc^aphlo  evidanca  Is  the  most  common  type  of  courtroom  exhibit. 
Lake  mlCTOScopic  avidence  wid  fli^arprlntSi  photographic  evidanca  must 
pass  rigid  mlas  of  admissibility^  chain  of  custody^  and  accuracy  of 
reproduction.  Iaw  enforcemanti  courts,  md  correctionf^  parsonnel  aU 
may  have  some  involvement  wltii  photographic  avidenaa  in  the  course  of 
a  case. 

to  tha  second  unit  of  Oils  block  you  will  study  basic  black^nd-whlte 
phot^raphy»  such  as  taking  pictures^  daveloplng  nag ativaSf  and  making 
contact  sheets  and  ^nli^em^^nts.    ^  ^  ^ 


VI  OvervIe%^  of  CrlmlnaUstics 


As  a  primaFy  positive  mtara  of  Idantlfylng  peoptep  f  ingerpf Int  teeh- 
nol^jr  is  us€d  t©  Identify  amnaala  vi0tlmg,  unJoiown  deoeawd  pereons, 
missii^  peFionSi  viatlms  of  natural  md  mmmade  dtostarBp  md  so  on. 
ML  OTlminal  Ji^tioa  ooou^tions  require  tte  knowledge  of  finf erprintsi 
law  enfofoement  offiaers  for  investigatl^  aFimesi  proieouting 
attorneys  foF  diFeat  examination  of  eic^rt  wltntsseai  defense  attoFneys 
for  oross*-examtaation  of  ei^rt  witnasei  or  for  defense  of  their 
oUentsi  judges  for  evaluation  of  evldeneei  and  eorraatioi^  offieers  for 
aeouFate  admission  and  releue  of  tomatesip  In  itudying  fir^erprints, 
aa^^^  is  vitally  lm^FUuit»  Ttie  ttfrd  unit  wiU  eover  how  to  take 
good  f liveFpFintSp  how  to  identify  and  elasslfy  inked  flj^eFprints,  md 
how  to  develop  latent  f IngeFprlnts. 


Ifow  wmpleta  ttia  rei^w  qurati^n  b^nu^f^  on  the  nert  ^^Bm 
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Bwfew  QuMttom  (Vb  Overview) 


Write  four  answws  on  a  a^aimte  Aett  of  pnpw. 

1.  What  Is  tiia  definition  of  orlmlnalistioi? 
a»  study  of  orlma 

b,  appUoation  of  psyaholofy  to  determine  a  sus^ot%  guUt  or 
^ooenaa 

a.  ma  of  fingerprint  to  Invaitigata  suspeets 
d,  appUaatlon  of  saientifia  taahniquas  to  ^a  detaationp  Investiga- 
tioHi  and  solution  of  arlmes 

2,  Whiah  of  the  foUowii^  does  not  nrva  as  transferable  phyaloal 
evidenae? 

a^  blood 

.b«  hair 

Qm  water 

d.  fabria  fibers 

3,  What  is  the  basie  assurnption  of  ariminallstias? 

a.  V^an  you  aontaat  somethli^i  you  always  laava  soma  kind  of 
traaa. 

b.  Humim  traits  are  slmilu  ri^ardlMs  of  ethnla  baakground^ 
o.  All  arlmes  aan  be  solved  if  we  apply  saientifia  teahniques. 
d«  Fingerprints  urn  thm  bast  avidanae  In  identifying  arlminals. 

4.  For  a  suaaessful  Investigation,  how  should  invest^ators  and 
ariminalistla  teahnlalans  work  at  tha  arima  saana? 

a.  Ihe  ariminaUstia  taahniaian  shwld  listen  to  the  invastlgator. 

b»  "niey  tfiouM  work  tc^ather  as  a  teftm. 

a«  1110  mvast^ator  irhould  listen  to  ttie  ariminaUstia  taahniaiw. 

d«  Thmy  should  Ustan  to  the  ahief  of  poUae  or  the  sheriffs 

Whiah  ona  of  die  following  usually  Imows  best  whara  to  look  for 
physlaal  avidanaa? 

a^  Invest^ator 

b«  arimlnalistia  taahniaian 

d.  profassional  ariminallst  (analyst) 

d.  haad  of  a  law  anforaament  agenay 

6«  Who  axamlnes  aoUeated  avidanaa  for  tha  tia^  aharaateristlas 

between  spaaimens  from  arima  saenes  and  spaaimens  from  sujpaats? 

a .  inves t^ator 

b.  arimlnal  laboratory  teohnlaian 
Op  profassional  oriminaUst  (anatyst) 
d«  head  of  a  law  anforaamant  ^anay 


7.  Who  examines  tha  evldenoe  for  MliMud  eharmoteristios  and 
extracts  convbieii^  Information  from  avldenae? 

a.  mvastigator 

b.  orlminaUstic  tachntolan 

a.  profeasional  orlminallst  (analyst) 
d.  head  of  a  law  enforoamant  agenoy 

8,  Who  uses  tha  rasults  of  ayidanoa  analysis  in  interpratii^  tha 
relationship  batween  suspeot  and  orima  in  a  case? 

a.  invest^ator 

b.  oriminalistla  teohnioian 

a.  profasslonal  OTimlnaUst  (analyst) 
d«  haad  of  a  law  anforoemant  aganoy 

9*  to  order  for  miarosooplo  avldanoei  phot^raphid  avidanca,  and/or 
f li^erprlnts  to  be  usad  as  courtroom  a^iblts»  thay  musf.  maat  all  of 
tiia  following  requiramants  raa^ti 

a.  rulas  of  .  admissibility # 

b«  chain  of  custody. 

a*  accuracy  of  raproduction  of  tha  avidenca^ 

d.  the  Mgmda  warning. 

10.  Which  of  the  foUowIi^  is  tha  most  rali^la  and  pwitiva  maans  of 
identifyij^  people  ? 

a.  miaroscopic  avldenca  of  hat 
bi  fli^arprints 

c.  phot^raphle  avidance 

d.  blood  type 


C9i^  your  anw^  with  the  eorreat  mm  provided  m  mm  auwer 


Block  \ai  CriminaUstles 

Unit  At  Itasio  Forai^a  bammatiois 


Adc  ^Ns»  insteuato'  fc^  the  j^tnt  fw  tiib  (VU  A-1).  After  jra 

eomptete  tiie  pfetMt^  jam  tatouotDr  wfll  tet  joa  hnow  irtiettiaF  to  study 
thb  SMttcMiy  to  pvt  of  Itp  w  to  take  tthe  postt^* 


Ai  we  dtaoussed  In  the  Overview  of  CplniinalistiaSi  transferable  physical 
evidenee  to  very  important  in  Identifyli^  the  erlminal.  Onee  physioal 
evldenoe  is  ooUeated  from  the  arlme  scene,  the  field  investif ator  may 
ask  questions  suoh  as  theses 

•  Is  blood  found  on  the  suspeot  that  of  the  suspeot  or  the  victim  ? 

•  to  hair  found  on  the  victim  that  of  the  victim  or  the  suspect? 

•  Are  the  fibe^  found  on  the  suspect  from  the  clothings  bed,  or  rug  of 
the  victim,  the  suspect,  or  other  sources  at  the  crime  scene? 

•  Can  you  establtoh  that  contact  occurred  between  the  victim  and  the 
suspect? 

bvestlf  ators  can  ask  similar  questions  about  pet  hairs,  botany  speci- 
mens, Upstick,  and  other  physical  evidence  found  on  belongings. 

To  answer  these  questions,  cHme  lab  analysts  examine  the  evlderice 
with  a  number  of  different  instruments^  The  human  eye  to  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  instruments,  enhanced  by  u^e  of  the  microscope.  The 
microscope  has  become  m  essential  tool  in  the  examination  of  transfer 
evidence  I  Consequently,  knowledge  of  the  mlcrosoope  to  required  in  th^ 
field  of  criminal  justice  work. 

to  thta  fi^t  section,  we  wlU  dtocuss  the  parts  and  functions  of  a 
microscope  and  how  to  use  a  compound  microicope. 


YJm  A-1  Mlcrdscopy 
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Upon  completion  of  this  leotion,  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1.  Define  class  and  individual  charaoteristios  of  physieal  evidence  and 
identify  examples  as  dlsoussed  in  the  ^af^aw, 

2.  Define  macposoopic  €md  microsoopio  evidenae. 

3.  Identify  oommon  types  of  mierosoopes. 

4.  Label  the  parts  of  a  eompound  microscope, 

5.  Identify  or  describe  the  functions  of  eaeh  part  of  the  miorosoope* 
6*  Identify  the  correct  prooedures  for  using  a  compound  microscope. 

Identify  the  proper  way  to  care  for  t  ^w  microscope* 

PCTformaiiaa  ^jaotlve 

Given  a  speoirnen  slide  and  a  microscope^  demonstrate  the  proper  pro** 
eedures  for  focusing  the  microscope.  Your  evaluator  wiU  use  the  per- 
formanoe  ohecklist  to  evaluate  your  work.  Your  performance  should  be 
rated  "A"  (aoceptable)  on  aU  of  the  f oUowinf  tasksi 

1.  Place  the  mieroscope  secwely  before  you, 

2*  Raise  the  objective  lenses » 

3*  Set  the  low  power  objective  lens. 

4.  Place  the  slide  on  the  stage  over  the  hole, 

5.  Turn  on  the  illuminator. 

6.  Adjust  the  diaphragm  to  aUow  the  maximum  amount  of  light  to 
pass  through  the  specimen. 

7.  Lower  the  objective  lens  by  turning  the  coarse  adjustment  knob. 

8.  Bring  the  specimen  mto  approximate  focus  by  raisinf  the  objective 
lens  with  the  coarse  adjustment  knob. 

9.  Bring  the  specimen  into  sharp  focus  by  using  the  fine  adjustment 
knob. 

10,  Adjust  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  for  an  evenly  lighted  field, 

11,  Determine  the  mapiifying  power  needed, 
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12»  Select  the  proprnf  abjective  lens,  and  rotate  it  in  plaee, 

13.  Refoeus  the  specimen  by  inlng  the  fine  adjustment  knob, 

14,  Make  sure  the  ipecimen  Is  in  sharp  foous. 
15*  Clean  up  the  station  and  the  microicope. 

16.  Perform  the  tasks  in  an  acceptable  amount  of  time. 
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Vm  md  Care  of  Bii^^^^^ 


Tfp^  of  B^denM 

&i  the  field  of  epimmaliitleij  evidanoe  that  passes  from  one  pepson  to 
another  I  from  a  pe^on  to  an  objeoti  or  from  an  objeot  to  a  parson  is  re- 
ferred to  as  transferable  phyaiaai  evidenee»  Exaniples  of  physical  evl- 
denoe  inelude  flngerprinta,  blood,  hair,  fabrle,  fibers,  semen,  lolls, 
minerab,  and  narcotios. 

Physleal  evidence  ean  be  elassified  as  either  maoroseopio  or  miero- 
seoplo  aooording  to  its  degree  of  visibility  to  the  human  eye,  Bfaero- 
Bsopio  e^teoM  is  ^u^y  visible  without  the  use  of  speolal  lens  equip- 
ment, BUCT^^^le  STtdmea  ean  only  be  seen  with  lens  equipment.  In 
order  to  answer  questions  eoneemlng  mieroseopie  physioal  evidence, 
crime  lab  analysts  need  to  examine  the  evidence  with  a  microscope. 


The  MlCTOso^e 

Ilie  microscope  is  an  Instrument  for  examining  evidence  for  general  and 
specific  characteristics.  "Micro"  means  very  small  and  "scope"  means 
to  examine  or  to  look  at*  A  lera  is  a  piece  of  gl€^,  curved  on  one  or 
both  sides,  that  mapiifles  a  specimen  being  examined*  bi  other  words, 
the  microscope  is  an  instrument  with  a  lens  (or  combination  of  lenses) 
which  magnifies  a  very  small  object. 

There  are  buicaUy  two  types  of  mleroseopes:  simple  and  compound. 
First,  let's  discus  the  difference  between  the  two. 


Ample  MlCTOs^^^ 

A  simple  microscope  has  one  lensi  a  ma^lfymg  glf^s  in  a  hand-held 
frame  (Figure  A-1-1)  or  a  large  single  lens  mounted  on  a  flexible  arm 
(Figure  A-1-2). 
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Smgla  Lens  Mounted  on  a  Flexible  Arm 


With  a  larga  iinfle  lens  mounted  on  a  flexible  arm,  you  oan  find  a  lot  of 
trai^fer  avidenoef  suoh  as  olothing  fibers. 

A  oommon  simple  miorosoo^  is  the  fingerprint  magnifier,  whieh  has  a 
stand  and  a  threaded  lens.  This  ty^  of  miaroseope  oan  foous  the  object 
more  finely  than  a  hand-held  mafnifying  glass. 


Command  Mls^^c^ 


A  oompound  miarosaopa  Is  an  instrumen'.  that  ean  mafnify  a  smaU  ob- 
Jaet  many  times  its  aetual  size.  Unlike  a  simple  mieroseopa,  it  has  two 
separata  Imim  s^tamsi  an  objeotive  which  magnifies  the  speoiman  by  a 
dafinlta  amount  and  an  ayapleee  whioh  fupthar  ma^ifias  the  image 
formed  by  tiia  ©bjaotiva*  The  r  esulting  mapiifiaatlon  o^^rvad  is  equal 
to  the  pr^uot  of  the  primary  mapilfleatlon  of  both  lens  systems.  Fig- 
ittes  and  show  example  of  oompound  migroseopes. 


Arm 


Noseplace 


Coarse 

adjustment  knob 


Fine  adjustmant 
knob 


Base 


Eyepieces 


Objectives 


Stage 


Condenser  diaphragm 


Ught  adjustmant 
screws 


Illuminator  switch 


Diaphragm 


Figwa  A-1-4 

Compound  Mioroioope  with  Two  Eyepleoes 


FunetiM^  of  ^mpwnd  Mlmtisa^e  Parts.  Only  the  parts  whioh  are 
basio  and  aommon  to  aU  mieroseopei  are  desorlbed  below* 


Bodyi 


This  tube  enoloses  the  prisms  eontroUinf  the 
path  of  light  to  the  eyapieoe  and  maintains  the 
oorreot  distanoe  betwaen  the  lenses# 
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Objeetives: 


Eyepieoei 


Coarse  adjuitm^nt 
knob  I 


Fine  adjustment 
knob: 


Stage I 


Dlaphragmi 


mumlnator  lens 
(or  mirrorti 


Bases 


Thmm  are  the  lenses  on  the  nosapieoe,  Thty  do 
the  initial  magnifying  to  form  the  primary 
imaget  (The  positions  of  these  lenses  can  be 
ohang^,)  TOere  are  often  ttree  objeotives  with 
different  magnifyl^  powers  indicate  by  X,  If 
a  mieroscope  has  5X,  lOX,  and  40X  lens,  their 
magnl^ing  powei^  are  5,  10,  and  40  times 
respectively. 

TWs  is  the  u^er  lens  whieh  further  magnifies  a 
primary  image  transmit*^  '      '  amplified  by  the 
objective.  It  brings  the  lignt  rays  to  a  foeus  at 
the  eye  of  the  user. 

The  frame  that  iu^orts  aU  eomponents  above 
ttie  base.  It  is  also  used  as  a  handle  to  carry  the 
mierosoope. 

The  foousing  knob  (or  a  set  of  knobs)  raises  and 
lowers  the  body  tube  or  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope* It  Is  used  to  get  a  coarse  focus  on  the 
specimen. 

The  smaUer  focusing  knob  (or  set  of  knobs)  is 
used  to  get  a  finer  foeus.  It  precisely  moves 
the  body  t^e  or  sti^e  In  smaller  amounts  than 
the  acarse  adjustment  knob, 

niis  Is  the  table  on  which  the  specimen  is 
placed^.  It  has  a  hole  to  let  light  pass  through 
the  object  being  examined.  It  has  clips  to  hold 
a  gla^  sUde  in  place, 

Thm  device  changes  the  si^e  of  the  hole  through 
which  Ught  Is  passed  through  the  specimen,  thus 
altering  the  amount  of  light  being  admitted, 

liOcated  under  the  diaphragm  and  stage,  this  is 
the  source  of  Ught  illuminating  the  specimen. 
Some  instrument  use  an  adjustable  mirror 
which  reflects  Ught  from  an  external  Ught 
source.  Others  use  a  buUt^n  Ught  source  fo- 
cused through  an  iUuminating  lens. 

Thte  to  the  bottom  part  which  supports  aU  other 
components.  It  is  also  used,  with  the  arm,  to 
carry  the  microscope. 


NOI^  Since  there  are  so  many  manufacturers  of  microscopes,  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe  aU  makes  and  modeto.  However,  the  foUowing 
t^es  are  sattofactory  for  most  of  the  introductory  work  In  this  uniti 

1*  a  stereoscopic  microscope  with  variable  power  from  about  7X  to 
about  30X  and  a  separate  iUuminator  (also  called  a  stereo  micro- 
scope ov  dissecting  microscope) 
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2.  a  standard  oompeund  mleroieope  with  4Kj  lOX^  20X,  or  40X  objee- 
tivss,  and  lOX  widafleld  eyepteee  (also  oaUed  a  biologleal 

3.  a  basle  polarizlnf  miaro§Gop#  eons tfuo ted  by  plaeinf  a  polar Ising 

f flttr  (polulzer)  between  the  diaphrafm  and  eondanser  and  a  saeond 
one  (an^^er)  in  or  over  the  eyepleee 


Since  there  are  many  different  brandi  of  aompound  mloposeopes,  yeii 
should  dtoeu^  with  your  Instruotor  the  funetions  of  each  part  of  the 
miorosoope  you  are  ^Ing. 

*nie  proeedures  deseribe  j  here  are  bailoi  general  guidaUnes  for  using  a 
compound  microseope. 

STEP  is  Plaee  the  mloroscope  seom^ely  In  front  of  yoUp 
STEP  2:  Ratoa  the  objaotlve  lenses. 

STEP  3:  Set  mm  low  ^wer  objeotive  lens.  Click  the  low  power  objec- 
tive Into  place  over  the  hole  in  the  center  of  the  stage  dee 
Fi^re 

VOTEm  Ttiere  is  usuaUy  more  than  one  objective  lens.  If  the 
microscope  has  5X^  lOX,  and  40X  lenses  with  magnifying 
powers  5,  10,  and  40  times,  respectively,  begin  with  the  lowest 
power  objective  (5X), 
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STEP  Si  Adjust  the  dlaphragni  (aperture  aontroO  until  the  maximum 
amount  of  light  passes  through  tiie  speoimen  (see  Figure 

To  do  thto,  start  with  the  largest  opening,  looate  the 
speoimeny  foo^  it|  ttien  adjust  thm  diaphragm  opanrng  for  best 


Adjusting  thm  Diaphragm 


STEP  7i  Lower  thm  objodtlves  until  they  stop.  To  do  this,  turn  the 
ooat^e  adjustment  tmob  (see  Figure  A-1-7), 


Turning  the  Coaris  Adjustment  Knob 
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STEP  8i  WhUe  iookinf  into  the  miaroicope  with  both  eyes  open,  bring 
the  speoimen  into  approximate  foous  by  railing  the  objeetive 
with  the  coarse  adjustment  knob* 

CAUnONi  Never  foeua  downward  while  looking  through  the 

eyepieae, 

STEP  8i  Bring  the  ipeclmen  into  sharp  foeus  by  asing  the  fine  adjust^ 
ment  knob  (see  Figure  Once  the  spedimen  is  in  sharp 

foeui,  you  ean  move  Uie  slide  around  to  find  the  most  repre- 
sentative part  of  the  speelmen* 

STEP  lOi  Adjust  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  for  an  evenly  Uehted 
field. 


Turning  the  Fine  Adjustment  Knob 


STEP  111  Determine  the  magnifying  power  needed  for  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  speoimen*  To  do  thlss 

•  look  for  the  mapiifying  power  of  the  eyepieoe  indieated  by 
the  number  and  the  letter  "X"  on  the  eyepieee  (for  example 
lOX)  ^ 

•  look  at  the  power  of  the  objeotive  (for  example^  5X) 

m  multiply  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eyepieee  (lOX)  by  the 
power  of  the  objeetive  (5X)  to  determine  the  mapiifying 
power  of  the  instrument  (SOX). 

Thereforej  if  you  are  using  a  mlerosoope  whose  eyepieee  has 
lOX  magnifying  power  and  you  want  to  magnify  the  speoimen 
50  times,  you  should  use  the  5X  objeetive  lens. 
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Storing  the  1,  Keep  the  stage  ox  thfc  miur  osaopa  clean 

miaroseope  and  dry. 
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2,  Kaap  the  mlaroicope  in  its  eablnet  when  not 
in  use. 

3,  Put  the  low  ^wep  objeotive  in  the  foouslng 
position  and  make  sure  the  meehanloal  stage 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
miorosoope  stage. 


The  field  investigatop  Is  usually  ooneepned  with  the  general  (etass)  char- 
acteristics of  transferable  physioal  evidence,  A  eompound  mioroscope 
is  usuaUy  li^ed  by  a  crime  laboratory  analyst  to  examine  this  type  of 
evidence.  This  seotlon  has  dealt  primarily  with  the  mieroscope  parts 
and  procedures  for  correet  use.  TTie  major  ^ints  of  this  section  are 
listed  below  I 

m  class  charaoteristlM:  featUTeSj  traits^  and  properties  common  to  an 

things  of  a  particular  class 
«  mdivldual  characteristics:  featureSj  traits,  and  properties  unique  to 

an  individual  tolng 
•  compound  mlcroscopei  uses  two  or  more  lens  systems  and  can 

mapilfy  a  specimen  many  times  its  actual  size 
9  parts  of  the  compound  microscope  includei  body,  objectives,  arm, 

coarse  adjustment  knob^  stage,  diaphragm^  illuminator  lens^  base 
m  pTOQB&^m  for  using  the  mioroscopei 

plaeemrat 

1,  Place  mioroscope  securely. 

2,  Raise  objective  lens, 

3,  Set  low  power  objective  lens. 

4,  Place  center  of  sUde  over  hole  on  stage. 

5,  Turn  on  illuminator  switch. 

6,  Adjust  diaphragm  for  maximum  light  passage  through  specimen. 

7,  Lower  objectives  until  they  stop. 

8,  Bring  specimen  Into  approximate  focus  by  raising  objective, 

9,  Bring  specimen  into  sharp  focuo  using  fine  adjustment  knob. 
10.  Adjust  diaphragm  for  even  Ught. 
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11.  Detepmine  magnifying  power. 

12.  Select  proper  objeotlve  lei  s  and  rotate  in  place. 

13.  Refoeus  using  fine  adjuitment  krab, 
0  other  Important  proeedures: 

-  When  transporting^  use  one  hand  to  hold  the  arm  of  the  microscope 
and  place  the  other  hand  under  the  base. 

'  Never  wipe  the  microscope  lens  when  dry. 

-  Use  a  special  oleaning  agent  to  lubricate  the  microscope. 


Now  Mmplete  the  ravlew  qu^tiM^  taguuiiii^  on  the  neA  p^a. 
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Write  jom  samm^s  an  a  ^^rata         of  ^ip#r« 

U  tt^ro  b  mwe  ttim  «^  ^^^et  mmm^^  writs  tlm  letters  of  an  eorreet 

1*  Which  Witmm  of  the  following  daser Ibe  the  theory  of  transfer  of 
evidenee? 

a.  The  luspeet  leaves  his/her  hair  on  the  vietim. 

b.  The  victim  saw  the  suspeot  running  near  the  crime  scene* 
o.  TOe  victim  has  the  suspect's  blood  on  his/her  hand. 

d.  TOere  is  a  fingerprint  of  the  suspect  on  a  dresser  in  the  crime 
scene, 

2.  Which  two  of  the  following  are  class  characteristics? 

a,  A  fatal  bullet  has  si^  lands,  six  grooves,  and  a  right-hand  twist, 

b,  TOe  blood  obtained  from  the  crime  scene  contains  abnormal 
ceUs. 

c.  The  general  pattern  of  the  suspect's  shoe  impression  is  associated 
with  Nike  running  shoes, 

d.  Dust  obtained  from  a  victim's  clothing  turns  out  to  be  pollen 
found  only  at  a  particular  place. 

3.  Which  two  of  the  foUowing  are  correct  with  respect  to  evidence  size? 

a.  Macroscopic  evidence  Is  visible  without  lenses. 

b.  Microscopic  evidence  Is  visible  without  lenses* 

c.  All  transfer  evidence  Is  microscopic. 

d.  Physical  evidence  cm  be  either  microscopic  or  macroscopic, 

4.  A  simple  microscope  hasi 

a.  one  lens  system, 

b.  two  separate  lens  systems. 

c.  one  lens. 

d.  double  lenses. 

5.  Which  of  the  following        not  describe  a  compound  microscope? 

a,  an  instrument  that  cim  magnify  a  small  object  many  times  its 
actual  size 

b,  an  instrument  with  a  single  lens  system 

c,  an  objective  which  forms  the  primary  image 

d,  an  instrument  with  two  separate  lens  systems 

6.  What  is  a  lens? 

a.  a  piece  of  ordinary  glass 

b.  a  piece  of  cMrved  £'m^ 

c.  a  flat  piece  of  plastic 

d.  an  opening  in  the  diaphragm 


7.  Label  the  parti  of  the  mieroeaope  shown  below i 


8*  What  is  the  fimetlon  of  the  diaphrag m? 

a*  Qontrollinf  the  amount  of  light  on  the  specimen 

b*  determining  the  mapiifying  power 

o,  seleetlng  the  eorreet  objeotive 

d,  eitabUshing  the  primary  image 

8*  Whieh  two  of  the  following  are  true  about  the  stage  of  the 
mierosoope? 


a.  It  supports  the  eomponents  above  it« 

b«  It  serves  as  a  table  on  which  to  plaoe  the  speoimen# 

It  hM  a  hole  to  let  light  pass  through  the  object  being  examinedp 
d*  It  eontroto  the  path  of  light  to  the  eyepleee. 
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lO,  How  would  you  compute  the  total  mafnifying  power  of  a 
microscope? 

a.  Divide  the  power  of  the  eyepiece  by  the  diaphragm  opening. 

b.  Multiply  the  power  of  the  eyepiece  by  the  power  of  the  objective 
being  used. 

c.  Multiply  the  power  of  the  objective  by  the  diaphragm  opening. 

d.  Turn  the  illuminating  iwltch. 

11*  Which  ttiFM  of  the  following  are  correct? 

a.  You  ihould  carry  a  microscope  by  Its  arm  and  base, 

b.  You  should  not  wipe  a  dry  lens. 

c.  You  can  use  any  kind  of  lubricant  when  any  part  of  the 
microacope  needs  lubrication. 

d.  You  should  put  the  low  power  objective  in  focusing  position  when 
the  microscope  Is  not  in  use. 

12.  Which  two  of  the  following  should  you  use  to  clcM  the  lens  of  a 
microscope? 

a.  tissue  paper 

b.  a  dry  cloth 

c.  air  from  a  syringe 

d.  lens  paper  and  lens  cleaner 


Ch^A  jam  amwers  wltti  thm  correet        ^ovtded  in  Oim  amwer  kay« 
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I.  Operate  a  oompound  mlaroacope. 

1*  Aik  your  instruator  for  a  oompound  microieope  (preferably  a 
itereoicopio  mieroioope)  and  a  speeimen. 

2,  Bring  the  specimen  into  foeui  with  the  mieroseope, 

3,  Ask  your  mstruotor  to  observe  your  performanee. 

4,  Disauss  your  performance  with  your  instructor  and  olassmates, 
Disoriminate  among  different  trace  materials* 

1,  Ask  your  instructor  for  a  stereoscopic  microscope* 

2*  Collect  debris  from  a  pieoe  of  clothingi.  a  tablCi  or  other  Sf^urce, 

3.  Examine  evidence  with  the  stereomicroicope, 

4.  Separate  it  into  types  of  materials. 

5.  Describe  the  oateg orles  In  a  notebook* 

6.  Dtecuss  your  findings  with  your  Instructor  and  classmates* 

mim  you  f ecmfidmt  ttmt  ymi  have  aohisvad  Qim  cAJeettv^  for  thte 
s^^oii,  adc  yom  tmtouetOT  foF  the  postt^  (Vb  A-1). 
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Bloak  VI:  Crimlnalistlei 

Unit  A:  Fwei^o  fiamtamti^^ 


Adc  yow  mtenotOF  for  the  ptmtmt  for  tills  saation  (Vb  A-2).  After  yra 
Mmplata       ^at^t,  ywv  fa^teuotor       let  you  Imow  whathsr  to  stud^ 
ttte  Mottra,  to  Mp  mmm  pwt  of  ftp  w  to  tiUca  tha  pistt^. 


At  the  soenes  of  hit^uid--run  aaaidents,  bombings,  burglaries,  or  other 
crimes,  you  oan  often  find  blood  or  a  bloods talned  Item  as  evidenee*  By 
analy^inf  this  evidence,  a  crime  taboratory  analyst  can  provide  infor- 
mation toward  identification  of  suspect,  victim,  or  instrument  used  in 
the  crime, 

l^e  crime  lal^ratory  anal^t  eKamines  blood  and  bloodstained  objects 
to  Identify  their  charaeteristicSp  The  characteristics  identified  are 
comE>ared  with  those  of  blood  from  taiown  individuals  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  blood  could  have  come  from  them,  A  crime  scene 
anal^t  may  atoo  examine  the  location  and  shape  of  blood  spatters  to 
reconstruct  what  happened  at  the  scena. 

In  this  section  you  will  study  the  composition  and  function  of  blood,  the 
forensic  value  of  blMdstainsi  collection  of  blood  at  the  crime  scene, 
and  blood  eKamlnation  at  the  crime  laboratory.  Yo-t  wiU  use  the  skill 
you  developed  in  Action  1  on  using  the  microscope  and  wiU  learn  to 
prepare  blood  film  on  microscopic  ilides. 
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Upon  eompletion  of  thii  section,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tasti 

1.  Identify  statements  whieh  indicate  the  forensic  value  of  bloodstain 
evidence^ 

2.  Identify  or  deseribe  four  eomponents  of  blood  and  the  functions  of 
each  component, 

3.  Given  hypothetical  situations  at  the  crime  saene.  Identify  the  proper 
ways  of  handUng  blo^itain  evidence  as  a  law  enforcement  officer. 

4.  Identify  three  basic  questions  a  crime  laboratory  analyst  should  try 
to  answer  when  analyzing  blood  specimens  collected  from  the  crime 
scene. 

5.  Identify  the  purpose  and  procedures  of  a  leuco-malachite  test, 
precipitin  test^  mid  microscopic  test, 

6.  Identify  the  procedures  for  preparing  a  blood  smear  slide. 

7.  Given  the  reactions  of  blood  in  hvpaLhttieal  serological  te.i.ts. 
Identify  blood  t^es. 


A.  Given  aU  nece^ary  equipment  and  supplies  (microscope,  two  liquid 
blood  Mmples,  bottle  of  Wrlght»s  stain,  bottle  of  stain  buffer,  and 
several  microscope  sUdes),  prepare  two  blood  smear  slides^  Your 
performance  on  aU  the  taste  listed  below  should  be  rated  "A" 
(acceptable)  for  botti  ^dra. 

1^  Make  sure  aU  nece^ary  equipment  and  supplies  are  assembled. 

2.  Obtain  two  blood  samples  from  the  instructor. 

3.  Place  a  drop  of  blood  on  one  of  the  slides,  about  one  inch  from 
the  end  of  the  slide . 

4.  Set  the  sUde  on  a  clean  surface  with  blood  side  up, 

5.  Place  the  end  of  a  second  sUde  in  the  center  of  the  first  sUde  at 
a  30-d^ree  ar^le. 

6.  Make  an  even  and  thorough  blood  smear  by  pulling  and  pushing 
the  second  sUde  acro^  the  first  one, 

7.  Air-dry  the  blood  smear  quickly. 
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8,  Stain  the  blood  film  with  Wrights  stain. 


9,  Apply  stain  buffer  twice,  three  minutei  after  staining  and  two 
minutes  after  first  application  of  buffer, 

10.  Air-dry  the  slide, 

11.  Perform  these  tasks  In  an  acceptable  amount  of  time* 

12.  The  sUde  should  be  clear. 


13,  Thm  blood  should  be  even^  smeMed, 

B,  Given  aU  neoessary  equipment  and  supplies  (four  f lass  iUdes,  tooth^ 
picks^  anti-A  blood  serumj  and  antl-B  blood  serum),  you  should  be 
able  to  identify  blood  t^es  of  two  blood  samples  by  eonduetinf 
antigen-anti^dy  examinations.  Your  performance  on  aU  of  the 
tasks  Uited  below  should  tm  rated  "A"  (acceptable)  for  botti  exami- 
nations. 


1.  Make  sure  aU  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  are  assembled, 

2.  Obtain  samples  of  blood  from  the  instructor. 

3.  Place  a  drop  of  blond  on  the  anti»A  side  and  one  on  the  anti-B 
side  of  the  sUde. 

4.  Add  one  drop  of  anti-A  serum  to  the  blood  on  the  anti-A  side, 

5.  Add  one  drop  of  antl-B  serum  to  the  blood  on  the  anti-B  side. 

6.  Mix  antl-A  serum  and  blood  on  antl-A  side  and  anti-B  serum  and 
blood  on  anti-B  side  with  separate  toothpicks.  Mix  them  gently 
but  thoroughly. 

7.  Observe  the  clumping  reaction  of  the  blood  on  each  side.  Write 
down  the  reactions  and  blood  t^e  correctly, 

8.  Perform  these  tasks  in  an  acceptable  amount  of  time. 
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M^tiflnttra  of  Bhx^ 


V^Bmim  Value  of  Blood  Umttnmtim 

Law  enfereement  offioers  eoUeat  bloodstains  as  vital  evldenae  at  erime 
soenasy  and  orime  laboratory  analysts  idsntify  and  analyse  blood  in  an 
effort  to  Unk  a  suspeet  to  a  erime.  Here  are  a  few  ways  blood  identifi- 
cation and  analyiis  oan  help: 

•  Blood  identifieation  oan  prove  that  the  stain  did  not  eome  from  a  par- 
tioular  personi  although  it  cannot  prove  that  the  stain  did  eome  from 
a  partloulM  person. 

0  Blood  GUialysis  can  provide  Information  on  whether  a  victim  or  a  sus- 
pect had  consumed  alcohol,  dru^,  or  both  before  the  incident  in  ques- 
tion* 

m  Blood  analysis  can  provide  other  trace  evldenGe  such  as  hair,  fibers, 
cloth  weave  patterns,  and  palm  and  fingerprint  imprassions, 

m  Blood  identif  ioation  and  analysis  can  provide  clues  in  the  Investiga- 
tion and  aid  In  reconstruction  of  the  crime. 


Umitatiof^  of  Bii^^  ^nmuiatf^^ 

•  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  human  blood  as  coming  from  a  particular 
person^ 

•  Thm  race  of  the  person  from  whom  blood  came  cannot  be  conclusively 
ascertained. 

•  The  age  of  a  dried  stain  cannot  be  determined. 


Composition  and  WmMom  of  Blwi 

The  average  adult  has  about  five  quarts  of  blood  composed  of  about 
three  quarts  ptosma  (blood  serum)  and  two  quarts  cel^  (solids)*  Specific 
components  of  blood  and  their  functions  are  as  foUowsi 

1*  numa  (Uquid  serum)  is  a  transparent,  straw-colored  fluid.  It  trans- 
ports the  cells^  platelets,  and  dissolved  substances  including  water 
(90%)p  proteins,  sugars,  hormones,  antibodies,  and  wastes. 
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2,  Had  bload  toDs  are  shaped  Uke  smaU  dfaes  and  are  thinnep  in  the 
e^nter  than  at  the  edges.  A  smaU  drop  of  blood  may  eontaln  four  or 
five  mlUion  red  oeUs.  Fully  developed^  mature  red  eells  do  not  have 
a  nuoleus.  Immature  red  cells  have  nualei.  Red  eeUs  hav#  a  sub- 
stanee  eaUed  hemoglobin  whieh  Is  made  up  of  iron  and  proteins* 
Thim  gives  blood  Its  red  eolor. 

Red  eeUs  carry  03^gen  by  means  of  the  hemoglobin  from  the  lungs 
to  the  tissues  of  the  ^dy.  Then  thfej  earry  waste  gas  (aarbon 
dioxide)  from  the  ti^ues  to  the  lungs  to  be  expeUed,  Oxygenated 
blood  from  the  lungs  is  brlf ht  red,  but  blood  going  to  the  lunp^  with 
carbon  dioxide,  is  purplish.  Lack  of  either  hemoglobin  or  red  ceUs 
result  In  a  condition  caUed  anemia.  New  red  ceUs  are  eoMtantly 
produced  in  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones.  The  life  span  of  these 
celte  is  about  120  days. 

3*  ^hltm  blood  oans  urn  larger  than  the  red  eeUs  and  have  a  nucleus* 
Some  white  eeUs  move  about  and  change  shape  Uke  an  amoeba. 

The  function  of  white  eeUs  is  to  en^lf  and  destroy  bacteria, 
protOMa,  and  other  toxic  products.  This  function  plays  a  role  in  the 
healing  process.  There  are  many  more  red  ceUs  than  white  ceUs. 
For  every  white  ceU,  there  are  500  to  1,000  red  ceUs.  When  germs 
infect  the  body,  the  number  of  white  cells  inoreases,  so  the  white 
oeU  count  can  indloate  ttie  presence  of  disease.  Some  white  eeUs 
are  developed  in  the  bone  marrow  Uke  red  ceUs;  othe^  are  devel- 
oped in  the  lymph  glands* 

4*  natslsti  are  fragmented  blood  eeUs  that  are  smaUer  than  red  or 
white  ceUs.  They  are  produced  In  the  bone  marrow  Uke  red  and 
white  oeUs. 

The  function  of  platelets  is  to  assist  in  the  clotting  process*  When  a 
blood  vessel  is  Injured,  the  platelets  react  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
by  forming  a  clot  at  the  site  of  Injury*  Dicing  the  reaction,  fibrino- 
gen, a  protein  in  plasma,  is  changed  to  fibrin  threads  that  become 
tangled  at  the  injury  site  to  hold  back  the  blood  flow  and  form  the 
blood  clot. 


Coneotion  and  Ttm^^  of  Kood  ftom  Wb  Crime  Se^a 


At  the  crime  scene  where  blood  has  been  shed,  it  is  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer*s  responsibUlty  to  identify,  photograph,  obtain,  safeguard, 
and  transfer  blood  evidence  in  a  legaUy  and  scientiflcaUy  acceptable 
way*  The  foUowlng  are  general  guideUnes  for  hMdUng  blood  evidence 
properly  at  the  crime  scenei 

1.  CoUect  blood  evidence. 

a.  If  a  Uquid  blood  specimen  is  presents 

•  place  It  in  a  sterile  container  such  as  a  test  tube  or  a  vial 

•  coUect  as  much  as  possible  from  each  area  up  to  ten  cubic 
centimeters 

•  do  not  add  preservatives  or  dry  Ice  to  the  sample. 
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b.  Fop  wet  or  damp  bloodstains  on  gaFments  or  fabpieii 

9  aip  dry  them  at  room  temperature  (do  not  expose  them  to 
direct  sunlight  or  dry  them  by  artifleial  means  sueh  as  an 
eleotrio  heater  (see  Fipire  A-2-1) 

m  package  dry  g armenti  or  ftibrios  separately  in  a  paper  bag. 


0.  For  dried  bloodstainSj  eoUeot  the  stain  by  prying  the  orust  of  the 
stain  off  into  a  druggist  fold  (see  Figia^e 

•  If  the  itam  is  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  is  too  thm  to  remove  an 
adequate  amount  by  seraplng,  eoUeot  the  pieoe  of  glMS,  The 
speolmen  should  be  insulated  in  a  paokage  to  prevent  the  blood 
from  being  rubbed  off  by  paoking  materials, 

m  If  blood  fa  enoruited  on  the  surface  of  dirt  or  soili  remove  the 
erust  and  place  it  In  a  druggfat  fold. 


Figwa 

Collecting  Dried  Bloodstaini  in  a  Druggist  Fold 


d.  For  blo^  on  surfaces  sueh  as  waUa  or  flooi^p  colkiet  the  dried 
bloodstaim  Into  a  dru^ist  fold,  if  they  can  be  icraped  of f^  Item 
or  container  must  be  identified  by  investigator^s  marJcs*  If  blood 
cannot  be  removed,  the  wall  or  floor  section  should  be  submitted. 

e.  For  blood  on  auto  surfaces.  If  the  blood  Is  not  present  In  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  scrape  off,  the  stained  part  of  the  car  should  be 
submitted, 

2.  Package  specimens  individually  in  paper  bags  and  label  them  fuUy 
and  correctly, 

3.  Fill  out  identification  tags  or  labefe  (what  the  evidence  is,  what  case 
it  relates  to,  precisely  where  It  was  located,  how  it  was  collected, 
precisely  when  it  was  found,  who  found  it,  and  who  coUeeted  it). 
Place  the  tsgB  or  labels  on  the  bap,  and  seal  the  ba^, 

4.  Send  the  s^cimens  to  tiie  laboratory  as  soon  m  possible, 

5.  Maintain  chain  of  custody  In  transfer  of  specimens*  Obtain  and  keep 
receipts  including  date,  time,  description  of  what  is  being  trans- 
ferred, case  number,  and  signature  of  the  person  receiving  the  speci- 
men* (To  review  cham  of  custody,  see  I-D-3.) 

NOTBi  When  collecting  blo^tained  evidence,  you  should  be  careful 
not  to  contaminate  It.  Remember  that  the  success  of  the  examina- 
tion can  depend  on  careful  handling  of  the  evidence.  If  you  need  any 
help  in  handling  specimens,  you  should  call  your  local  crime  labora- 
tory* 


Hlood  KmrniiuttM^  at  ttie  Labwatc^ 

Once  the  law  enforcement  officer  has  properly  delivered  blood  evi- 
dence, law  enforcement's  responsibility  is  over  and  the  crime  laboratory 
analysts  work  begins*  The  analyst  shouldi  (a)  write  a  full  description  of 
the  evidence,  (b)  photograph  it,  and  (c)  examine  it  for  fingerprints  or 
any  other  trace  evidence  which  might  be  transferred  with  the  blood- 
stains* Then  the  analyst  tests  it  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

•  b  this  stain  in  fact  blood? 

•  If  so,  is  it  human  blood? 

•  If  it  is,  what  blood  group  Is  it? 

•  What  enzyme  groups  does  it  belong  to? 


Safety 

Blood  not  only  transports  oxygen,  nutrients,  and  disease-fighting  anti- 
bodies throughout  the  body  but  also  transports  the  disease-causing 
materials,  ^erefore,  safety  procedures  are  a  must  when  handling 
blood*  These  precautions  should  be  followed  any  time  you  are  In  a 
laboratory  or  other  facility  in  which  bloodstained  items  have  been 
handled  In  the  open.  Dried  blood  flakes  from  clothing  and  other  items 
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fopms  a  fine  dust  which  can  float  through  air  and  oontaminate  any 
tables  and  utensils  in  the  open.  Thm  foUowinf  prooedurei,  if  followed 
while  handUng  blood  samplei  or  items  stained  with  blood,  should  prevent 
you  from  eatehing  any  blood-^orne  d^eases. 

•  Do  not  handle  any  blo^  or  bloodstained  items  if  you  have  open  cuts 
or  wounds. 

m    Wear  disposable  gloves  and  a  laboratory  coat  while  handling  blood  or 
bloodstained  items, 

m    Do  not  smoke,  eat,  or  drink  anything  while  in  the  laboratory. 

•  Do  not  put  penclte,  pens,  or  other  items  in  your  mouth  while  in  the 
laboratory, 

•  On  finishing  your  eKamlnations,  after  removing  gloves  and  lab  coat, 
wash  your  hands  before  leaving  the  laboratory. 

©    Pipsting  by  mouth  is  prohibited, 

•  Items  should  be  handled  carefuUy  to  avoid  scattering  debris  in  the 
air, 

m    Laboratory  work  surfaoes  should  be  cleaned  and  decontaminated 
with  bleach  solution  after  finishing  examinations. 

•  Any  accident,  especially  a  puncture  of  the  skin,  must  be  reported  to 
the  instructor  immediately. 


Nw^peo&no  Owmi^d  Tteti  Lmoo-Malachlta  Tmt 

In  order  to  seek  the  answer  to  the  question,  ^  this  stain  actually 
blood?"  you  should  perform  a  simple  scientific  test  called  the  non- 
q»ecifle  ^amlral  trat  or  field  test.  Do  this  test  by  applying  chemicals 
to  the  stain  and  observing  a  dtetinct  color  change.  The  most  common 
nonspecific  chemical  test  is  the  leuco-malachite  test.  Qeneral  side- 
lines for  the  test  follow  i 

STIP  Is  Prepare  the  reagent: 

•  Mix  100  miUiiiters  of  acetic  acid  and  180  milliliters  of  dls« 
tilled  water, 

•  Dissolve  one  gram  of  leueo-malachite  green  Indicator  Into 
this  mixture. 

•  Add  five  or  six  drops  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  five  milliliters 
of  the  solution.  Be  sure  to  add  the  hydrogen  peroxide  Just 
before  uiing  the  solution. 


nw^peaina  d^inlMl  tMti  does  not  specify  by  itself  whather  stai  n  is 
blood  or  not|  Is  used  along  with  other  tests  to  determine  identi  y  Df  a 
stain.  ^  n  Q 
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STEP  2i  Place  a  very  small  particle  of  dried  or  liquid  speeimen  on  a 
piece  of  filter  paper. 

STEP  3i  Add  a  few  drops  of  reagent  over  the  ipeeimen, 

STEP  4i  Wateh  for  the  reaction.  If  the  color  of  the  suspected  speeimen 
changes  to  a  bluiih-f  reen  color,  the  ipecimen  may  be  blood. 
(MUkj  urine,  and  some  fruit  juicei  also  give  the  same  reaction, 
and  therefore  further  testing  is  required.) 


Once  the  results  of  the  nonipeciflo  chemical  test  indicate  the  stain  may 
be  blood,  the  next  question  is  whether  it  is  human  blood.  To  answer  this 
question,  you  should  perform  further  tests,  such  as  the  precipitin  test. 
This  test  can  be  performed  on  dried  or  fresh  liquid  blood  using  a  micro- 
scope to  see  whether  it  Is  of  human  or  animal  origin  and  to  identify  the 
species  of  animal  if  It  is  not  human  blood.  Many  times  a  suspected  stain 
in  a  criminal  omm  is  animal  blTOd,  so  this  test  has  important  practical 
application. 

Here  are  the  general  procedures  for  the  precipitin  tests 
STEP  li  Obtain  a  saline  (salt  water)  solution. 

STEP  2t  Obtain  human  serum  solution  (there  are  commercially  pro= 
duced  serum  ralutions). 

STEP  3i  Add  saUne  to  the  blood  specimen, 

•  If  the  stained  item  is  a  piece  of  material,  cut  a  section  and 
place  it  In  a  test  tube.  Add  several  drops  of  saUne  to  the 
test  tube  and  soak  the  specimen  in  the  saline  for  several 
hou^. 

m  If  the  stained  item  is  a  weapon^  oar  seat,  or  waU,  apply  the 
saline  onto  the  specimen  using  a  pipet  or  eyedropper  several 
times,  Hite  wlU  loosen  and  dissolve  the  specimen.  (A  dis- 
iolved  specimen  Is  the  mixture  of  saUne,  serum,  and  lysed 
blood  c^Ils.) 

STEP  4i  Place  the  dissolved  specimen  Into  a  test  tube  and  spin  it  in  a 
centrifuge.  This  wlU  separate  the  solids  (blood  ceUs)  from  the 
liquids  (saline  and  blood  serum). 

STEP  5i  Very  slowly  add  the  testing  serum  solution  to  the  test  tube  so 
that  the  serum  forms  a  layer  on  top  of  the  dissolved  specimen. 

STEP  6:  Observe  the  reaction  of  the  saline  serum  extract  to  the  testing 
serum. 


blood  ^Usi  ruptured  blood  oeUs. 


•  If  ft  white  ring  fornis  where  theie  two  liquids  meet,  the 
speoinien  m  humui  bloody 

m  If  the  white  ring  reaction  does  not  oceur,  the  blood 
speoiman  m  not  human  bloud.  Thsn  you  could  perform  a 
series  of  tests  with  various  animal  sarum-testing  solutions 
until  you  identified  the  speoies  of  the  animal  blood. 
However^  these  further  tests  are  not  covered  in  this 
material. 


Now  ^mplets      ravlew  ^mttons  ^^^iiu^      Om  n^t  ^i^. 
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Write  yom  amw ere  m  a  ^arate  &kmt  of  paper. 

thero     more  Omi  one  TOrreot  mmwrnr^  write  tiie  letter  of  an  eoweot 

1.  Whioh  tilFM  of  the  following  eontrlbute  to  the  forensiG  value  of 
blopdstam  evidenoe? 

a,  Blooditaln  evidonoe  provides  elues  in  the  investifation  and  aids 
in  reeonstruetion  of  the  erime. 

b.  Bloodstam  evidenoe  provides  the  information  that  the  blood  eol- 
leoted  from  the  crime  seene  belong  to  type  A,  while  the 
§us^et*s  blood  belongs  to  type  O* 

A  blood  test  would  show  that  a  vietim  of  the  erime  had  oonsumed 
large  amounts  of  alcohol  before  the  arlme, 
d^  BlOMl  eontains  about  60  pereent  liquid  and  20  pereent  solids* 

For  ^i^amm       match  tiia  eomponmta  of  blood  in  the  left  column 
with  tt^  AmctioK  of  each  mmpmnt  in  the  ri^t  column  by  writii^  the 
lett^  of  Um  ftmctiM  n«t  to  tte  numbers  2-^. 

Compramt  n&^tiM 

2*  red  blood  eeUs         a.  transporting  dissolved  substances,  blood 

eells,  and  platelets 

3.  white  blood  eeUs      b,  carrying  oxygen  from  lun^  to  the  tissue  of 

toe  body  and  waste  g m  from  tissue  to  the 

4,  plasma  lunp  by  means  of  hemoglobin 

o*  forming  a  elot  in  a  blood  vessel  when  the 

5.  platelete  vessel  is  injured 

d.  destroying  bacteria,  protozoa,  and  other 
toxic  products 

Fot  6-10,  st^posa  ^u  urn  a  law  mf^tiement  off Icer^  At  the 

CTlma  mmm^  y«i  ftid  a  idcUm        cm  the  ^^md^  bleetfi^  ftom 
fe^^F  fwtfiead^  ftQpose  that  ymi  also  i^d  a  blooMaln^  glove,  which 
m  ^ffl  wet,  nttt  to  the  ^cttm«  An  amtalan^    on  ttia  way  the 
incttm^ 

6,  What  are  your  responsibilities  as  a  law  enforcement  officer  in  regard 
to  blood  evidence?  (Choose  tiVM  correct  answers,) 

a.  Have  emergency  medical  personnel  coUeet  a  blood  sample  from 

Uie  victim  in  the  emergency  room  of  the  hospital, 
b*  Protect  the  evidence  and  photograph  it* 

c.  CoUect  a  fresh  liquid  blood  sample  from  the  victim. 

d,  CoUect  the  bloodstained  gloves. 
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7.  When  ooUeoting  frash  liquid  blood  from  the  ae©na,  you  shouldi 


a,  put  It  in  a  dru^iit  fold. 

b,  freeze  It  until  sant  to  the  arims  lab. 

o«  put  it  in  a  sterile  oontainor  §uoh  as  a  test  tuba. 

d,  preserve  it  with  sodium  dhlorlde» 

8,  After  you  obtained  the  wet  bloodstained  flova,  what  should  you  do? 

a.  Put  it  In  a  bag  and  send  It  to  the  orima  laboratory  im  mediately 
before  It  dries  out* 

b.  Refrljprate  It  at  40  dagreas  Fahrenheit. 

e.  Dry  it  with  an  aleetrie  hair  dryar  as  soon  as  possible. 

d.  Air  dry  it  at  room  temperature  before  plaoing  it  in  a  paper  bag. 

9.  How  should  you  paekage  the  Uguid  blood  and  the  bloodstained  glove 
to  send  them  to  the  laboratory? 

a.  Flaoe  both  of  them  in  a  plastio  bag  with  two  labels  on  it  and  seal 
It* 

b.  Paekaga  them  separately  in  individual  paper  bags,  with  a  label 
and  Identifldation  tag  on  each  bag^  and  seal  them. 

e.  Plaoe  both  of  them  In  a  plr^tio  bagj  attach  an  idantifioation  tag, 
and  keep  the  bag  open. 

d,  Paokage  them  separately  In  an  individual  bag  with  an  Identifica- 
tion tag,  and  keep  each  bag  open. 

10.  When  you  teansfer  thm  blood  evidenee  to  the  crime  laboratory,  you 
should  receive  a  receipt  for  chain  of  custody.  Which  ttirea  of  the 
following  should  tJils  receipt  contain? 

a.  date  €uid  time  you  transfer  thm  evidence 

b.  description  of  what  is  being  transferred 

c.  case  number  related  to  tiie  evidence 

d.  signature  of  the  suspect 

For  ^mtt^K  11  and  12^  m^^nm  joa  are  a         la^Hmtory  mitfyrt. 

11.  After  you  receive  a  bloodstained  glove  from  a  law  enforcement 
officer,  what  tb^BB  thln^  should  you  do  before  analyzing  it? 

a.  Make  a  blMd  smear  sUde  for  microscopic  test. 

b.  Write  a  full  description  of  the  specimen, 

c.  Photograph  the  specimen. 

d.  EKamlne  it  for  any  trace  evidence. 

12.  TOe  bloodstain  is  then  tested  to  answer  three  general  questions. 
What  are  these  three  questloi^? 

a.  b  this  stain»  In  fact,  blood? 

b.  b  It  human  blood? 

c.  Which  part  of  the  body  did  the  blood  come  from? 

d.  What  blood  group  Is  it? 
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13.  Which  of  the  following  tests  wlU  establiah  whether  a  suspeoted  stain 
is  blood? 

a.  whits  blood  eeU  test 

b.  human  preaipltln  test 
o.  leuoo-malaohlte  test 

d.  mioFosoopio  examination  test 

14.  Supple  you  are  oonduotinf  the  leuoo-malaohlte  ^een  test,  and  the 
suspeeted  speelmen  ohanges  its  color  from  red  to  bluish-green  when 
you  mile  leueo-malaohlte  green  reagent  with  the  speeimen,  TTiis 
result  Indlaates  tiiat  the  speoimen  might: 

a«  be  human  blood, 

b,  have  eome  from  the  lower  part  of  the  human  body* 

e.  be  blood« 

d,  belong  to  a  person  who  has  a  ehronlo  disease « 

18.  If  you  want  to  identify  the  origin  of  a  dried  bloodstain  (i.e,  human  or 
animal  blood),  whloh  test  should  you  oonduot? 

a.  benzidine  test 

b.  leuoo-malaehlte  test 
o.  preolpitin  test 

d.  microseoplo  examination 


Chadc  jam  msw^m  with  Um  ^neet  on^  ^ovlded  in  ttie  amwer  k^. 
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1.  From  your  InstruotOPj  obtoln  aoetio  aold,  distflled  watsr,  lauoo- 
malaohite,  fUter  ^apCTp  and  a  dried  or  liquid  blood  ipeaimen^ 
Conduct  the  leuco-malashlte  test.  Chsok  your  work  with  your 
Instruotor. 

2«  In  order  to  oonduot  a  miorosoopio  examination  with  liquid  bloody  you 
ihould  be  able  to  raoopilza  oaU  itruotura  of  human  and  animal 
epaol^.  A^  jam  bsteuetw  fw  a         ^^^mwt  of  blood  fflm 
stantef^  (a  mt  of  mlorosoope  sUdK  of  the  blo^  of  humans  and 
various  ajiimals)*  Humw  blood  standards  should  inoluda  s^olmena 
of  persons  with  blo^  dteeases,  abnorm^  oaUSp  and  so  forth*  TTiase 
speelf io  oharaateristiM  oan  be  a  meai^  of  narrowing  down  the  field 
of  suspaots  in  Investigativa  proo^dura. 

3.  Stu^  Um  rtasArd         imffl  ymi  mm  Moc^rdra  the  ^aaias  and 
ottOT  AanctaFbttn  of  udi  blood  filin«  Whan  you  feel  eonf ldant» 
ask  your  instruotor  to  oheok  your  work. 


on  to  the  n^rt  of  ttib  ^atiM,  miCT^^^le  raammatim  of  blood 
evldends. 
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Although  this  is  a  eUnlcal  proeedure  and  very  rarely  used  In  a  arime 
laboratory,  it  is  part  of  the  toiowledge  of  a  orime  laboratory  analyst.  It 
demonstrates  how  an  analyst  can  identify  materials  visually  rather  than 
with  ohamlcals,  and  it  also  builds  skill  in  using  the  compound  micro- 
soope. 


Cat^win  of  Ma^m^K  ^amtutira 

MiorMcopio  eKaminations  require  fresh  liquid  blood,  whereas  a 
preeipitln  test  can  be  done  with  dried  blood*  There  are  basioaUy  three 
eategorles  of  coUeeted  bloofl  for  examlnationsi 

9  blood  ooUected  from  the  orime  scene 

m  blood  coUected  from  individuals  by  finger  puncture  (using  lancet) 
m  blood  coUeoted  by  venipuncture  (using  syringe) 

The  first  two  oategories  may  be  used  for  microseopio  eKaminations^ 
where  a  blood  film  is  prepared  on  a  sUde  for  examination  of  the  cells 
under  the  mioroscope.  The  third  category  is  used  mainly  for  grouping 
tests  and  for  blood  alcohol  or  drug  determinations,  although  it  may  alio 
be  used  for  mlaroscoplc  eKaminatlons. 

Li9ud  blood  eonee^d  tnm  ttm  mmm  lomB^  In  this  case,  the  contrib- 
utor of  the  blood  specimen  Is  unknown  or  imcertain,  and  microsoopic 
examination  can  be  performed  to  Identify  the  foUowingi 

0  the  origin  of  the  blood  speoimen  (human  or  animal)  and,  if  animal, 
what  kind 

•  other  trarafer  evidence  such  as  hair,  fiber,  saUva,  and  semen 

•  abnormal  eell  strueture  and  disease  that  may  be  useful  in  oomparing 
bloodstained  evidence  with  sample  blood  from  suspected  persons 

•  bactOTia  and  other  microsoopic  organisms  that  may  serve  as  speelfie 
oharaoteristics  in  comparing  evidence  with  sample  blood  from  sus- 
pected persons 

Blood  oolleated  from  taidlidAiak  by  fii^r  pmature*  Samples  of  blood 
can  be  colleoted  from  a  victim  or  suspect  (dead  or  alive)  by  finger  punc- 
ture and  examined  to  identify  the  foUowlngi 

•  abnormal  cell  strueture 
0  diseases 

•  bacteria  and  other  miorosoople  organisms 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  blood  collected  by  finger  puncture  are 
compared  with  Uie  results  of  examination  of  blood  collected  from  the 
crime  scene  to  determine  if  a  bloodstain  at  the  crime  scene  belongs  to 
the  victim  or  the  suspect. 
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mood  Mnaated  by  vM^piQ^taire.  Some  tests»  suoh  as  those  listed 
below,  Faquire  a  large  quantity  (ievaral  euble  eantimetSFs)  of  blood, 
to  iueh  oaseSp  a  quaUfiad  laboratory  teahnloian  or  medieal  personnel 
ehould  ooUeot  blood  samples  from  forearm,  wrist,  hand,  or  ankle  by 
using  a  syringe.  Blood  ooUeoted  by  venipuncture  may  be  used  fors 

m  toxioologieal  teste,  inolirfing  aloohol  and  drup,  when  poisoning  is  sus-* 
peeted 

•  extensive  laboratory  tests  sueh  as  fluorometry,  speatroscopy,  gas 
ohromat^raphyf  serology  studies^  immunohematology  studies^  and 
parasitology  studies 

•  spatter  tests  required  to  dupUeate  si^e,  velooity,  mnd  direetlon  pat- 
terns left  at  the  crime  scene  in  an  effort  to  reconstruot  womm  oondi-- 
tlons  and  events  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 


Pr^MFtav  a  Blood  Smnr  fflda  mA  ^mSMOs^  a  BU^t^^ipie 

When  you  have  learned  to  rec^nize  Uie  specific  characteristics  of  the 
stand^M  slides  of  human  and  mimal  blood  speoimens»  you  should  be  able 
to  conduct  the  mioroscopic  e^mination. 

The  following  Is  a  general  guideline  for  preparing  a  blood  smear  sUde 
and  conducting  a  mioroscopic  examination: 

STEP  Is  Assemble  the  following  equipment: 

•  microscope 

•  Uquid  blc^  sample 

•  bottle  of  Wright's  stain 
m  bottle  of  stain  buffer 

•  several  microscope  sUdes 

STEP  2:  Put  a  drop  of  blood  on  one  of  the  sUdes,  about  one  inch  from 
the  end. 

STEP  3:  Set  the  sUde  on  a  clean  surface^  with  blood  side  up. 

STEP  4:  Place  the  end  of  a  second  sUde  In  the  center  of  the  first  slide, 
holding  it  at  a  30-degrae  angle. 

STEP  Si  Make  a  blTOd  smear.  To  do  this: 

m  puU  the  second  sUde  back  until  it  touches  the  blood  (blood 
wlU  spread  along  the  end  of  the  second  sUde) 

•  push  the  second  sUde  along  the  first  sUde^  maintaining  the 
30-d^ree  angle  (blood  wlU  flow  along  the  first  sUde  in  a 
thin  smear). 

STEP  6:  Air-dry  the  blood  smear  quickly  to  prevent  cell  crenatlon 
(shrtnkE^e  of  r^  blood  ceUs), 

STEP  7:  Stain  the  blood  film.  To  do  this,  squeeze  eight  to  ten  drops  of 
Wright's  stain  on  the  blood  smear. 
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STEP  3i    A€W  stein  buffer  solution  to  the  smear  about  three  minutes 
after  staining, 

STEP  9s    A^ly  buffer  solution  again  about  two  minutes  after  the  first 
buffer  a^lioation«  Make  sure  the  slide  Is  thoroughly  rinsed 
with  the  buffer  Mlution* 

STEP  lOi  Air-dry  thm  sUde. 

STEP  lis  Examine  the  slld#  under  the  miarosoope*  If  you  need  to 

review  the  procedures  for  using  the  mlcrosoopei  see  Seotion  1 
of  this  unit« 

STEP  12s  Compare  the  oell  strueture  and  other  speciflo  aharaeteristios 
of  this  umple  blood  wiOi  thoss  of  the  standard  slide.  Then 
identify  normal  and  any  abnormal  oeUs. 


Onoe  you  have  identified  the  blo^  as  human  blo^i  the  next  question  is 
"Which  group  of  blood  is  it?"  Every  person's  blood  belor^  to  one  of 
four  basie  blood  groupsi  Aj      AB,  or  O*  Tftis  A-B-O  blood  grouping  Is 
based  upon  the  presenoe  or  absenoe  of  antigen  In  the  red  cells.  Antigen 
Is  a  substanoe  in  the  blood  that  stimulates  the  produotlon  of  antibodies 
in  the  bodjy. 


Antigm  Typm  mood  Grm^ 

antigen  A  A 

antigen  B  B 

both  antigen  A  and  B  AB 

neither  antigen  A  nor  B  O 

An  ii^ividual  Is  born  with  or  without  ant^en,  and,  beginning  at  birth, 
each  Individual  develops  antibodies  to  antigens  in  the  blood  serum.  A 
per^n  whose  red  blo^  oeUs  contain  antigen  A  would  develop  antibodies 
to  antigen  B  (anti-B)  in  his^er  blood  serum^  since  B  substance  is  foreign 
to  A*  And  a  person  with  antigen  B  would  develop  anti-A  in  his/her  blood 
serum. 

mood  GfWp  Anttto^  in  Smmm 

A  anti-B 

B  Miti^A 

AB  none 

O  Mti-A  and  anti-B 


Therefore,  when  antigen  A  in  red  celte  is  mixed  with  anti-A  serum,  the 
red  ceUs  will  be  clumped  t^ether.  When  examining  blood  to  Identify 
blood  groups,  use  this  principle. 
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STEP  li  Assemble  suppUas  and  equipmenti 

•  two  or  more  rampl^  of  liquid  blood 

•  one  bottle  of  antl-A  blTOd^^rouplng  serum 
m  one  bottle  of  antl-B  blood^rouplnf  serum 

•  olean  toothplete 

m  several  glass  slides  divided  mto  two  seetions,  one  side 
marked  **anti-A"  and  the  other  "anti-B^ 

STEP  2 1  Use  a  olean  pipet  to  obtain  drops  of  blood  from  one  of  the  test 
tubes* 

STEP  3:  Plaoe  a  ^op  of  blood  on  toe  anti-A  side  of  the  slide. 

STEP  4i  Plaoe  a  drop  of  blood  on  the  anti-B  side  of  the  slide. 

STEP  5:  Add  one  drop  of  anti-A  serum  to  the  blood  on  the  antl-A  side 
of  the  sUde. 

STEP  6:  Add  one  drop  of  anti-B  serum  to  the  blood  on  the  anti-B  side  of 
the  sUde, 

STEP  7:  With  a  toothpick,  miK  anti--A  serum  and  blood  on  the  €mti-A 
sides  f  ently  but  thoroughly. 

STEP  8:  With  another  toothplok^  mix  anti-B  serum  and  blood  on  the 
anti-'B  side  5  gently  but  thoroughly. 

CAunONi  Do  not  mix  anti-A  and  anti-B  sides  together.  Do 
not  use  the  same  toothpiek, 

STEP  9i  Observe  the  olumping  reaetions  on  both  sides. 

•  li  there  is  olumping  on  the  anti-A  sldoi  the  blood  is  type  A. 

•  l£  there  is  olumping  on  the  anti-B  side,  the  blood  is  type  B. 

•  If  there  are  olumping  on  both  sides,  the  blood  Is  type  AB, 

•  If  there  is  no  olumping  on  either  sidoi  the  blood  Is  type  0« 


SummaFy 

The  f orensle  value  of  bloodstain  evidenoe  is  that  it  can  link  a  suspeet  to 
the  crime  by  testing  blood  coUeeted  from  the  crime  seene  and  blood 
eoUeeted  from  sus^cts  and/or  vietlms* 

Blood  b  com^sed  of  plasma  (liquid  serum),  red  mHsi  irtiita  oeOs,  and 
platetete.  Pl^ma  transports  the  ceUs,  platelets,  and  other  substances 
in  tiie  blood.  Red  cells  carry  oxygen  by  means  of  the  hemoglobin  from 
lungs  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  carry  waste  gas  (carbon  dioxide) 
from  the  tissues  to  the  lungs  to  be  expelled.  White  cells  destroy 
bacteria,  protozoal  and  other  toxic  products.  Platelets  help  in  stopping 
the  flow  of  blo«l  when  a  blood  vessel  Is  Injured. 
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It  Is  a  law  anfopoemsnt  offIcef%  pesponsibllity  to  identify,  ooUeet,  mtm- 
guardp  and  transf#r  blMdstained  evidenoe  in  a  lagaUy  and  solantif ieally 
aaoaptable  way.  To  fulfiU  toil  pasponsibility^  a  law  enfor eament  officer 
should  handle  liquid  blood  s^aimens,  wat  itams  with  bloodstains,  and 
dPiad  bloodstains  properly*  Praservinf  and  paokafinf  evldanoa,  com-* 
pletlng  idantifleation  tags,  and  maintaining  chain  of  oustody  are  impor- 
tant prooadures  in  handUng  bloodstain  avidanoe.  TTie  offieer  should 
sand  ttia  evidanoa  to  tta  arlma  laboratory  as  soon  as  possible.  If  liquid 
blood  needs  to  be  stored  for  some  reason,  it  must  ba  rafrlgaratad  at 
about  40  degree  Fahranheit* 

Onoe  the  offioar  sands  the  bloodstains  or  liquid  blood  samples  to  tha 
laboratory,  his/har  responsibility  is  ovar,  and  tha  laboratory  analyst^s 
work  begins.  At  the  laboratory,  the  analyst  examines  tha  evidenoe  to 
seek  the  following  answersi 

(1)  ^  ttito  sample  or  stain  aotuaUy  blood?" 

(2)  »lf  so,  is  it  human  blood?" 

(3)  "If  it  is  human  blood,  what  blood  group  is  it?" 

To  answer  the  question,  ^  It  blood?"  nonspeoifie  ehamioal  tests  aueh  as 
laueo-malaohlte  tests  are  eonduoted^ 

For  tiie  question,  "If  it  Is  blood,  is  it  human  blood?"  a  precipitin  test  Is 
oonduoted  with  a  dried  bloodstain  and  a  mierosoopie  axamination  may 
be  oonduotad  with  liquid  blood.  To  oonduot  a  miorosoopie  examination, 
a  blood  smear  sUde  should  be  prepared* 

If  the  stain  is  identified  as  human  blood,  an  antigen^^tlbody  examina- 
tion is  oonduoted  to  determine  to  whiah  blood  group  the  blood  belongs. 

•  H  clumping  ooours  when  the  blood  specimen  is  mixed  with  anti-A 
serum,  it  is  ^oup  A* 

•  If  clumping  occurs  when  the  blood  specimen  is  mixed  with  anti-B 
serum,  it  is  group  B* 

•  U  clumping  occurs  with  both  antl-A  and  anti-B  serum,  it  is  group  AB. 

•  If  clumping  does  not  occur  with  either  antl-A  or  anti-B  serum,  it  is 
group  O. 


^  Now  ^mplete  ttie  raview  qu^ttoiB  b^^nnii^  on  ttie  n^rt  ^^a. 
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Write  youF  Bmmam  on  a  m^mtB  Ammt  of  ^pCT. 


tt  fhwa  m  mom  ttim  ma  Mrreqt  msmmw^  write  the  tettsn  of  an  ^m^t 
answr" 


1,  If  you  want  to  identify  the  origin  of  liquid  blood,  whether  it  is  human 
blood  OF  animal  blood,  whiah  two  teit(s)  oan  you  oonduet? 

a.  phenolphthalein  test 

b.  leuoo-malaohlte  test 
o.  precipitin  test 

d.  micFoaoopio  test 

2p  Suppose  you  oonduet  a  mieroieopio  eKamination  of  blo^  eoUeeted 
by  finger  puneture  from  a  viotlm.  You  would  then  try  to  identifyi 

a.  how  the  viotim  bled  in  the  orime  soene, 

b.  whether  the  person  had  alcohol  or  a  drug  before  shedding  blood, 
Cp  other  transfer  evldeneci  such  aa  hair  and  fiber. 

d.  abnormal  oeU  structure  and  disease. 

3*  TOe  foUowlng  are  thm  steps  for  making  a  blood  smear  sUde.  They 
are  list^  out  of  seguenoe.  Number  each  step  to  indicate  the  proper 
sequence  of  making  a  blood  smear  sUde,  1  for  the  first  step,  2  for 
the  second  step,  Bnd  so  on. 

a.  PlBQm  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  rtide  about  one  inch  from  the  end. 

b.  Push  the  second  sUde  along  the  first  sUde,  maintaining  a  30- 
d^ree  uigla, 

c*  Air-dry  the  blood  smear  quickly. 

d*  Add  stain  buffer  to  the  smear  s^out  three  minutes  after  staining, 
and  then  two  minutes  after  the  first  buffer  application. 

e.  Place  the  end  of  the  second  sUde  in  the  center  of  the  first  at  a 
30-^^ree  a^le. 

f .  Add  several  drops  of  Wright's  stain  on  the  blood  smear. 

g.  PuU  the  second  sUde  back  until  it  touches  the  blood. 

4,  U  Mary  has  only  antigen  A  in  her  red  blood  eeUs,  what  is  her  blood 
type? 

a.  t^e  A 

b.  type  B 

c.  type  AB 

d.  type  O 
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5.  If  John  has  antigen  A  and  B  in  his  red  blood  ceUs,  what  is  his  blood 
type? 

a,  type  A 

b.  type  B 

a.  type  AB 
d,  type  O 

6.  Suppose  you  are  blood  type  O.  Whiah  of  the  following  antibodies  do 
you  have  in  your  blood  serum? 

a*  antl-A 

b*  anti-B 

0.  none 

d*  antl-A  and  anti-B 

7.  Suppose  you  are  eonduoting  a  blood  test  for  blood  type.  You  mixed 
one  drop  of  antl-A  with  the  blood  on  one  end  of  the  sUde  and  one 
drop  of  antl-B  with  the  blo^  on  the  other  end  of  the  slide.  There  is 
no  elumplng  on  either  side  of  the  slide.  What  t^e  of  blood  is  It? 

a*  type  A 

b.  type  B 
o.  type  AB 
dp  type  O 

8.  If  clumping  happened  on  the  anti-B  side,  what  type  of  blood  Is  it? 

a.  type  A 

b,  type  B 
type  AB 

d,  type  O 


caiedc  yom  mmw&m  mth  fiia  ^nwt  onffl  ^vlded  in  ttie  ai^wer  key. 
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L  Prapara  blood  smear  slides. 

1,  Obtain  the  squipmant  neeessary  for  blood  smear  iUde  prepara- 
tioni  microscope,  two  liquid  blood  samplas,  Wright's  stains  stain 
buffar^  wd  savaral  mlcroseopa  sUdai. 

2.  Make  two  blood  smaar  §lidas« 

3.  Examina  aaoh  aUda  imder  the  miorosoopej  and  write  the  results, 

4,  Dlsouss  your  work  with  your  instruotor  and  your  olassmates* 

n.  Identify  blood  types, 

1*  Obtain  tiie  equipment  neoessary  for  identification  of  blood  type: 
two  blood  samples,  four  gla^  slides  divided  into  two  sections, 
anti-A  blood  serumi  anti-B  blood  icrum,  and  clean  toothpicks, 

2,  Conduct  the  test  for  each  pe^on  and  write  down  (a)  the  proce-- 
dure,  (b)  ttie  results  of  the  test^  and  (c)  the  type  of  blood, 

3,  Check  yow  work  with  your  instructor. 


you  f Ml  mitfltent  ttiat  joa  havs  adiievad  ttia  ob^oU  vra  for  tids 
^ettm^  adc  ^ur  tatatotw  far      gmn^  (VK  A-2). 
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Bloek  Vis  Criminalisties 

Uiut  Ai  B^e  Fw^^e  ^amtaati^^ 


Adc  ycmr  instruotw  f w  ttie  ^test  tw  thb  Motion  (Vb  A^h  After  ymi 
eomplata  ttia  j^tMt,  fms  mtouetOT  wUl  let  you  Imow  whether  Uo  stu^ 
thta  aeetton,  to  ddp  some  part  of  It^  w  to  take  ttie  postt^. 
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Many  crimsa,  sueh  as  battery  or  paps,  involve  direGt  phyiieal  contact 
between  the  viotlm  and  perpetratop.  Whenever  sueh  contaot  is  in- 
volved, there  Is  almost  always  a  transfer  of  mieroseopie  evldenoe*  This 
seetlon  will  deiJ  with  the  examination  of  one  type  of  transfer— hair. 

Hair  Identification  Is  being  Intensely  researched  at  the  present  time  and 
has  more  potential  for  the  future.  The  research  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  multiple  murdei^  of  young  black  children  In  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
an  Mrest  based  large^  upon  hair  and  fiber  evidence  in  June,  1981*  Cur- 
rently, hair  evidence  Is  not  j^ing  used  as  much  as  it  could  be.  This  is 
because  of  the  difficulty  m  properly  coUectlng  hairs  from  the  scene  and 
the  individual  involved  in  a  crime,  the  rigor  involved  In  conducting  a 
hair  comparison,  and  ttie  inability  to  positively  Identify  an  individual 
from  a  hair. 
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Upon  oomplatlon  of  this  stotioni  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  WFitten  tosti 

1*  Identify  raasons  for  the  importanoe  of  the  eKaminatlon  of  haiF  evi- 
denoSp 

2.  Identify  Umltatior^  of  the  eKamlnation  of  hair  evidanoe. 

3.  Name  the  part  of  the  hair  that  Is  of  most  value  in  forensie  seienoe, 

4.  Identify  two  oharaotaristias  in  diffarantiating  human  hair  and  animal 
hair. 

5.  Given  a  picture  showing  hair  from  different  parts  of  the  human  body 
viewed  under  a  mlerosaopej  identify  the  parts  of  the  body  from 
which  the  hair  was  removed, 

6.  Given  pictures  of  human  hair  separated  in  different  ways  as  viewed 
under  a  miorosoope,  identify  how  the  hat  has  baan  removed  from 
the  body. 

7.  Given  pieturei  of  different  animal  hairs  as  viewed  under  a  micro- 
icope.  Identify  the  type  of  mimid  from  which  they  came. 

8.  Given  a  hypothetical  task  of  examininf  hair  evidence,  Identify  the 
characteristics  you  should  look  f or,  examination  procedureSp  and 
possible  resulte  of  such  an  examination. 


P^formanoa  Objecttves 
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Given  a  microscope  and  a  set  of  standards  (slides  containing  samples  of 
hair)p  identify  correctlyp  In  writing,  various  oharaoteristics  of  the 
strands  of  hair  being  examined.  Your  performance  should  be  rated  "A" 
(acceptable)  on  all  taste  belowi 

1.  Select  the  correct  objective  lens. 

2.  Adjust  and  focus  the  microscope  correctly, 

3.  Identifyp  in  writingi  characteristics  of  hair  sampleii 

•  human  or  animal  hair 

•  if  animal  hat,  its  species 

e  if  humanp  some  comparison  characteristics 

4.  Clean  up  the  station  and  equipment, 

5.  Perform  the  tasks  m  an  acceptable  amount  of  time. 
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Value  of  Ifafp  ;teimuatic^  to  a  Qrimii^  Investi^tlon 

Thtre  are  many  ways  In  whiah  the  axamination  of  hair  evidenoe  can 
faGUitate  a  criminal  Investig atlon.  For  example,  a  suspect  can  be 
placed  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  by  eKamininf  hair  found  from  the 
foUowlng : 

m  an  Inter  change  of  hair  between  a  victim  and  suspect  In  close  contact 
crimes 

•  hairs  from  the  suspect  left  at  the  scene  by  contact  with  points  of 
entry  (wlndow»  roof,  etc*) 

m  animal  halre  of  family  pets  at  the  scene 

The  examination  of  hair  evidence  can  also  help  identify  the  weapon  or 
instrument  used  in  a  crime.  Examples  would  Include  hairs  on  tools, 
knlvesj  pms,  clubs^  etc. 

Hair  evidence  can  also  help  identify  the  vehicles  used  In  a  erlme*  This 
type  of  evidence  can  be  transferred  to  a  vehicle  In  the  following  wayss 

m  In  EL  hit-and-run  accldenti  hair  may  adhere  to  the  suspect^s  vehicle 
exterior* 

#  If  a  crime  is  actually  committed  in  a  vehicle,  hairs  may  adhere  to  the 
suspect^s  vehicle  Interior. 


Idmltatt^^  of  ffiiv  Evitenes 

Although  the  examination  of  hair  evidence  can  facilitate  an  investiga- 
tion, this  evidence  has  Umitatlonsi 

m  Usually,  hair  evidence  is  class-type  evidence. 

e  Due  to  small  sIm,  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  locate  hair* 

•  Usually  hair  Identification  is  not  of  value  for  initial  identification  of 
suspectSi  but  it  may  corroborate  other  evidence  after  a  suspect  fa 
developed  In  the  ease. 

•  Age  cannot  be  determined  by  hair  evidence* 
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Oiaracteratias  of 


Before  we  disousi  the  examination  of  hair,  let^i  see  what  a  seation  of 
hair  looks  like. 


Vertieal  Seetion  of  Human  Sealp 


From  Crimlnalisties  for  the  Law  Enforeement  Officer,  by  Anthony  L, 
CaUfana  and  Jerome  S.  Levkbvn^Graw-HUl,  1978.  Used  with 
permission. 

Hair  is  oomposed  of  the  rooti  the  ^mi%  and  the  tip.  Of  these  three,  the 
shaft  Is  of  most  value  in  forensic  examination.  The  shaft  has  these 
three  partsi 

m  ^tiele^the  outside  coverlnf ,  The  outiole  is  covered  with  scales  or 
shingles  which  are  unique  in  their  arrangement  to  different  species 
(i.e.,  humw,  animals). 
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•  ^^ex— the  middle  layer.  The  cortex  is  the  souree  of  color  in  human 
hair*  It  contains  melanin  grains  ranging  from  black  and  brown 
through  yeUow-red,  or,  in  older  persons,  gray  or  traniparent— with  air 
pockets, 

9  M^iAa— the  centermost  canal,  sometimes  called  the  "core." 

The  medulla,  the  innermost  core  of  a  strand  of  hair,  is  found  most  often 
in  the  center  section  of  hak*,  usually  thick  hair,  to  human  hair  the 
medulla  is  sometimes  absent  or  may  not  be  continuous,  to  humans,  the 
medulla  is  less  than  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  hair,  while  this  varies 
in  animals.  Therefore,  the  diameter  of  the  meduUa  Is  a  useful  oharac- 
terlstic  In  differentiatlnf  between  human  and  animal  hair.  Another  dif= 
ferenee  in  human  and  animal  hair  is  the  cell  structure  of  the  meduUa, 
In  anlmato,  the  medulla  is  usually  a  series  of  cells.  Hiese  may  adjoin  or, 
in  some  animals,  the  segments  may  be  separated*  The  type  and  defree 
of  segmentation  of  ceUs  is  one  of  the  characteristics  In  differentiating 
among  animal  species. 

Figure  illustrates  the  various  kinds  of  cell  structures  that  may  be 

present  in  the  hair  of  humans  and  different  animals. 


Medullas  of  Human  and  Animal  Hairs 


From  Criminalistics  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  by  Anthony  L, 
CaUfana  and  Jerome  S.  Levkov.  McGraw-HUl,  1978.  Used  with 
permission. 


Human  ^ir 

Bmir  from  varioi^  ^rte  of  thm  body.  Hair  from  different  parts  of  the 
body  differ  In  various  eharacteristics.  The  differences  as  described 
below  vary  with  individuals  and  races  s 
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•  S&a3p  hafr  Gontains  more  Gutiele,  cortex,  and  medulla  than  hair  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Hair  that  is  long  and  itralg ht  normally 
comes  from  the  soalp  and  no  other  part  of  the  body,  A  person^  soalp 
hair  has  a  consistent  diameter.  Hairs  from  the  sealp  are  all  about  the 
same  thlekne^  and  have  more  definite  eharaateriities* 

•  ^^oWp  ayala^t  and        tafr  is  much  thicker  than  soalp  hair*  Hair 
from  the  eyeteshesj  eyebrows,  and  nostrils  wiU  usually  have  long 
tapering  ends  and  be  generally  stiff.  These  hairs  also  have  thicker 
medullas  than  those  of  the  scalp*  Hair  from  the  ohest,  arms,  back, 
and  legs  is  softer  and  thinner  than  hair  from  the  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes. 

•  l^tmk  hafr  has  less  definite  eharaeteristiesi  it  varies  in  thickness  but 
is  simUM  to  scalp  hair. 

•  Bewd  l^fr  has  a  triangular  cross  section  and  is  coarse  and  wiry, 

m  PiAla  md  mdararin  haiK  are  generally  coarser,  more  wiry,  and 
curlier  than  those  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  Pubic  or  underarm  hair 
that  appears  to  have  a  square  end  when  examined  imder  the  micro- 
scope indicates  that  the  hair  has  been  recently  cut.  If  the  hair  has  a 
pointed  end,  this  su^ests  that  the  hair  has  never  been  cut.  If  contin- 
uous rubbing  against  clothing  has  occurred,  the  ends  of  the  hair  wlU 
appear  frayed. 

Figure  A-3-3  illustrates  the  differences  in  beard,  pubic,  and  scalp  hairs 
when  they  are  examined  under  the  microscope. 
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Hftif  from  ¥^oiis  rm^m.  Hair  from  different  raoes  may  have  varying 
eharacteristics, 

©  Cauoaaiani  oval  in  shape,  contains  a  fine  to  coarse  pigmentation,  and 
has  the  highest  number  of  coloi^. 

m  N#groidi  flat  to  oval,  contains  a  heavy  conoentration  of  pigment 
which  Is  unevenly  distributed  and  dark  In  color. 

•  Mongoloid  (Oriental,  Eskimo^  Ameriean  Indian)?  round  in  shape,  con- 
tains dense  pigmentation  which  is  evenly  distributed  and  is  blaok  in 
color* 

HOTOi  It  is  important  to  note  thst  with  the  Inor easing  frequency  of 
intermarriages  it  has  become  more  and  more  dlffiault  to  make  race 
identifications  of  hair* 

Hale  md  Female  Although  hair  lacks  individual  characteristics 

needed  for  conclusive  identification  by  sex,  the  following  class  charac- 
teristics are  observable* 

m  Male  hair  Is  usuaUy  of  larger  diameter  and  stiffer  texture  than  that 
of  the  female. 

m  Cosmetic  processes  cause  spUt  ends  in  the  hair  of  females*  Most 
males  have  their  hair  cut  more  frequently  so  that  split  ends  are  not  a 
characteristle. 

Condltloii  of  adp.  An  examination  of  hair  can  indicate  many  things 
about  the  condition  of  the  hair  Itself  or  how  the  hair  was  removed  from 
the  scalp. 

9  Sometimes  It  is  possible  to  determine  how  long  It  has  been  since  hair 
was  last  dyed.  This  is  deter  mined  by  measuring  the  new  growth  that 
does  not  contain  dye. 

•  You  can  approximate  the  length  of  time  slnee  the  last  haircut.  This 
Is  done  by  eKamlnIng  the  end  of  a  piece  of  hair.  Hair  that  has  a 
somewhat  square  end  has  been  cut  one  or  two  days  prior  to  its  exami- 
nation. When  more  time  has  elapsed  since  the  last  cutting,  the  hair 
may  appear  Jagfed. 

m  The  examination  of  hair  might  also  reveal  blood,  sand,  soil,  semen, 
chalk,  dust,  and  m€my  other  substances, 

•  A  microscopic  examination  of  hair  will  reveal  whether  a  piece  of  hair 
has  fallen  out  naturaUy  or  been  broken,  cut,  or  pulled  out  (see  Figure 
A-3-4).  When  examined  under  a  microscope,  a  hair  that  has  been 
recently  pulled  out  wIU  have  a  white,  transparent  substance  around 
the  root. 
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Humwi  Hairs  Sapapated  In  Diffapent  Ways 


Animal  ffiuF 

If  hair  under  €Kaminatlon  is  identified  as  animal  hair,  than  the  speoies 
can  be  identified,  such  as  dog,  eat,  horsey  rabbit,  ate.  Figura 
shows  diffarent  animal  hair  (goat|  dog,  rabbit,  and  seal)  as  viewed  under 
a  miarosoope. 


F^ure  A-3-S 

Animal  Hairs  Viewed  under  a  Mieroseope 
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Hairs  coUected  from  the  victim's  elothlnf ,  hands,  or  vehioles  used  in  a 
crime  ean  be  eompared  with  a  known  sample  of  hair  from  the  iuipaet  or 


vietim. 


An  adequate  ^mple  of  hair  from  a  suspeet  or  victim  should  consist  of 
approKimately  50  full-length  hairs.  Separate  samples  should  be  col- 
lected from  each  part  of  the  body  which  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
case.  These  hairs  should  be  collected  by  combing  or  pulling.  If  this  is 
not  feasible,  they  should  be  clipped  as  close  to  the  skin  as  possible. 

When  hair  is  examined  in  a  forensic  laboratory,  it  is  first  studied  with  a 
low  power  stereoscopic  microscope  and  then  with  a  comparison  micro- 
scope. 

When  a  forensic  laboratory  analyst  examines  hair  evidence,  s(he)  should 
substitute  the  regular  compound  microscope  for  the  comparison 
microscope,  looklnf  for  the  following  mieroseopic  characteristicsi 


1*  Species  characteristics 

m  meduUary  mdeic 

m  scale  pattern 

m  pigment  grain  size 

•  oeU  structure 

2,  Body  area  characteristics 

a  overall  stiape 

•  cross  section 

•  medulla 

•  tip 

•  diameter  size 

•  diameter  variation 
m  texture 

•  buckling 

3.  Comparison  characteristics 

•  color 

•  cuticle 

•  cortex 

•  pigment  distribution 

•  pigment  density 

•  pigment  si^e 

•  shaft  diameter 

•  medulla  type 

•  meduUa  size 
m  treatment 


4.  Other  characteristics 

•  root  shape/condition 
9  tip  shape/condition 

•  damage 

5,  Foreign  substances 

•  blood 

•  semen 
m  earwax 


flour 

grease  (automobile) 
metal  filings 


PMslble  Reulte  of        ^minbuitira  mA  ConohMmm 

Hair  can  be  determined  as  to  whether  it  came  from  a  human  or  an 
animal.  If  animal,  the  species  can  be  Identified,  such  as  dog,  eat,  horse, 
deer,  etc.  If  hum£m,  the  hair  can  reveals 


•  origin  of  races  Negpoid,  Caueasian,  Mongoloid 
0  body  araai  head,  pubiej  ehsiti  Umb 

•  removali  force,  natur^  shedding 

•  condition:  ciiti  crushedi  or  burned 

•  alteratlonsi  bleaching,  dying,  chemical  procesiing,  natural  versus 
artificial  waving. 

However,  seK  or  age  cannot  be  determined  in  most  cases.  Below  Is  a 
list  of  possible  conclusions  that  can  be  reached  as  a  result  of  eKamining 
hair  evidence. 

1.  The  hair  evidence  and  rample  hairs  match  in  microscopic  character- 
istics and  could  have  originated  from  the  same  source  or  from 
another  source  with  the  ume  hair  characteristics. 

2.  Hair  evidence  and  sample  hal^  do  not  match  and  did  not  originate 
from  the  same  source. 

3.  No  conclusion  could  be  reached. 


^mmary 

The  examination  of  hair  evidence  can  aid  a  criminal  investigation  by 
identifying  hairs  left  at  the  scene  of  a  crime.  However,  hair  evidence 
has  certain  Umltatlons  since  It  is  usuaUy  considered  class  evidence. 

As  a  result  of  the  1981  Atlanta  murder,  there  has  been  a  growinf 
Interest  In  the  potential  strength  of  hair  evidence.  Therefore,  It  is 
important  for  people  Interested  In  this  area  of  forensic  microscopy  to 
become  familiar  with  ttim  characteristics  of  heir  and  the  various  tech- 
niques used  for  examining  this  type  of  evidence. 

This  section  has  presented  an  overview  of  the  important  concepts  in 
hair  identification.  Below  is  a  summw*y  of  the  major  concepts  covered, 

1.  Hair  Is  composed  of  the  foUowlngi 

•  root 

•  shaft 

•  tip. 

2,  The  shaft  is  of       t  value  in  forensic  examination.  The  shaft  is 
composed  ofi 

•  cuticle 

•  cortex 

•  medulla, 

3,  When  examining  hair,  both  the  stereomlcroscope  and  the  comparison 
microscope  should  be  used, 

4.  Some  of  the  questions  that  can  be  answered  when  examining  hair 
Ineludei 
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e  iB  the  hair  of  human  or  animal  origin? 
©  K  of  animal  orifm,  of  which  species  is  it? 

®  If  of  human  orlffin,  from  what  part  of  the  body  did  it  originate? 

m  What  is  the  raoe  and  probable  sex  of  the  individual  from  which  it 
originated? 

•  Was  ttie  hair  subjected  to  any  chemicala? 

•  Was  the  hair  ptdled  or  did  it  fall  out  naturally? 

Now  ramplete  tiia  raview  questi^^  b^^mii^  cm  ttie  n^rt  p^e. 
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Write  your  uew^  on  a  s^^rate  diest  of  ^^r« 

mm         b  more  ttim  one  ewr^it  mmii&9  wntm  the  latt^  of  all 
TOET^t  amwws. 

1,  Hair  evidense  ean  place  a  atisp^Gt  at  the  ioene  by  which  ttirea  of  the 
following? 

a*  interohmfs  of  suapeot^  and  vietim*i  hair* 

b*  iUipaot%  hair  left  at  point  of  entry 

o«  animal  hair  adhering  to  suipaot^i  olothos  and  shoes 

d*  taking  sample  hair  from  the  vietim^  hair 

2.  Hair  evidence  may  indioate  a  weapon  or  other  instrument  of  a  crime 
by  whieh  two  of  tiie  following? 

a«  vlotim%  hair  on  kriife  in  possession  of  suspeat 

b,  snspeet's  hair  in  victim^  hand 

o.  victim^  hair  on  suspects  automobile 

d*  suspeet*s  hair  on  victim^  elothing 

3*  Which  two  of  the  following  Umitatlons  apply  to  hair  evidenee  at  the 
present  time? 

ftp  Human  hair  snd  animal  hair  look  aUkCa 

b.  Due  to  smaU  sizej  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  locate  hair* 
0*  Hair  is  of  no  value  at  all* 

d*  Hair  identification  is  of  Uttle  value  to  Identify  suspects  initially* 
4*  Hair  is  oomposed  of  which  tt^sa  of  the  foUowlng? 

a,  root 

b.  shaft 
o*  tip 
d*  skin 

5*  Which  of  the  following  is  of  most  value  in  forensic  examination? 

a*  shaft 

b,  cuticle 

c,  eortex 

d,  meduUa 

6.  Whieh  two  of  the  foUowlng  are  useful  characteristics  In 
differentiating  between  human  §md  animal  hair? 

a,  diameter  of  meduUa 

b*  color  of  medulla 

c,  ceU  structure  of  medulla 

d*  type  and  degree  of  segmentation  of  medulla 
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7*  If  hair  Is  determined  to  be  fpom  a  human,  whieh  three  of  the 
foUowinf  ean  be  determined  next? 


a,  origin  of  raee 

b.  body  area  where  hair  is  from 
G.  how  hair  was  removed 

d»  age  of  person 

8,  A  perion's  sex  can  be  determined  from  a  hair  samplei 

a,  very  ipeelfieally  in  all  oases. 

b,  very  aeoitfately  in  most  cases* 
e.  not  very  reliably  in  most  easei. 
d*  in  no  ease  at  all, 

9.  The  pleture  below  shows  human  hair  from  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Which  shows  beard  hair? 

a.  A 

b,  B 

c.  C 

d,  D 


10,  The  photograph  on  the  next  page  shows  different  conditions  of 

human  hair  as  viewed  from  a  microscope.  Which  shows  hair  that  has 
been  cut? 

a,  A 

b,  B 

c.  C 

d.  D 
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11,  In  the  photograph  balowj  which  shows  hair  from  a  dog? 


a.  A 

b,  B 
o.  C 
d,  D 
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12.  If  hair  m  determined  to  be  from  an  animal,  what  else  can  be 
detaFmined? 


a.  the  age  of  the  Mimal 

b.  the  speeiei  of  anima:l,  i.e*i  eat,  dog,  horis,  ate* 
the  sex  of  the  animal 

d.  the  size  of  the  imimal 

13,  Suppoie  law  enforcement  officers  coUeeted  several  strands  of  hair 
from  the  erime  seene.  What  else  do  they  need  to  obtain  for 
examination  of  the  hair  in  a  eriminal  investigation? 

h  Sampla  of  hair  from  tiis  vlaUin 
n«  Sample  of  hab  from  Om  ^mpeot 

a,  I  only 

b,  n  only 

o*  both  I  and  n 
neither  I  nor  H 

14,  Suppoie  that  a  hair  examination  indieated  that  hair  evidence 
eoUeoted  from  the  erime  seene  and  sample  hair  from  the  suspect  do 
not  match.  Which  two  of  the  following  conclusions  would  you  make? 

a.  The  victim  may  not  be  a  victim  of  the  crime, 

b.  The  suspect  was  not  involved  in  the  crime. 

c.  Hair  evidence  and  sample  hair  did  not  originate  from  the  same 
individual, 

d.  The  hair  evidence  originated  from  someone  other  than  the 
suspect  in  question, 

15,  When  examining  hair  for  a  criminal  investigation,  which  two  of  the 
follow* ;ig  microscopes  would  you  use? 

a,  single  lens  moimted  on  a  nexible  arm 

b,  stereomicroscope 

c,  comparison  microscope 

d,  reconstruction  microscope 


Check  y^ff  ai^wers  mth  the  dorrect  otcs  proidded  In  the  samwer  key. 
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1.  Ask  your  iMtruetop  for  a  mieroieope  and  a  set  of  slides  containing 
samplei  of  hair* 

2.  EKamine  the  slides  under  the  mieroscopes  and  list  various  aharaoter^ 
istios  of  thn  hair  samples. 

3.  Disouia  the  results  of  your  eKaTnination  with  your  instruotor  and 
alassmates^  then  record  your  refined  observations  in  your  notebook. 

4.  CoUeet,  by  combinlnf ,  a  sample  of  about  30  hairs  from  your  head. 
Examine  these  haii^  with  the  stereo- and  biologieal  mieroioope. 
Note  and  record  similar  and  differing  charaeterlitles  present. 

5.  Collect  samples  of  human  and  animal  hair  and  eonstruot  your  own 
slides  to  examine  the  outiele  pattern  and  scale  strueture  under  the 
mlcroseope.  Use  the  following  proaedure  as  a  general  guideline  to 
construct  your  slides : 

a.  Obtain  clear  nail  polish. 

Put  a  one^noh  bead  of  polish  on  a  slide* 

c.  Lay  the  hair  on  top  of  the  bead  and  let  It  embed, 

d,  Walt  until  the  polish  beeomes  firm  but  not  hard. 

e,  PuU  the  hair  back  out  slowly, 

f .  Draw  the  scale  structure  observed. 

Then  discuss  your  work  with  your  instructor  and  classmates, 


When  yra  feel  mnfldent  ttut  ymi  tuva  aohieved  ttie  ^jeotiv^  for  thm 
Kotim^  ask  yauF  u^truator  for  the  pratt^t  IVU 
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Blook  Vli  CpimlnaUstics 

Thiit  Ai  BmQ  V^xmmo  BEammatioi^ 


Ask  ywat  Imtoudtor  for  ths  pi^t^t  tot  ttiis  seatlon  (Vt  A-4).  AftaF 
oompleto  tt#  pFst^tp  ywF  mteuotor  will  tet  jou  taiow  whetii»  to  study 
ttis  sectimp  to  sMp  soma  part  of  it,  w  to  take  the  posttrat« 
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FibeF  avldends  ta  another  toansfsp  Item.  Much  Uke  hair  avldanoei  it  has 
partioular  slpiifiaanoe  in  olna  oontaot  orimas  whara  oross-tranafer  is 
Ukaly  batwaan  suipaat  and  victim,  sMpaat  and  orima  saanai  or  viatim 
and  tha  instrumantaliti^  of  wima.  Evarythinf  said  about  hau*  as  a 
tran  %v  itam  is  usuUy  appUoabla  to  fibar  avidanoa«  Muoh  rasaarah  is 
bein^  ,  lona  on  fibar-traea  evidanaai  and  it  has  axoallant  potantial  for 
future  davalopmant« 

This  topio  will  deal  with  soma  basic  aspacts  of  fibar  avldenca. 


VIi        Fiber  &aminatlon 
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Upon  aomplatlon  of  this  seotion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowing 
on  a  written  test: 

1*  Identify  the  importanee  and  Umitationi  of  fiber  idantifioation  for  an 
investigation. 

2*  Given  oharaeterlstios  and/or  eKamplM  of  different  types  of  fibers, 
identify  the  type  of  fiber  deseribed. 

3*  Given  illi^tratlons  of  miCTOSOOpio  vlewi  of  fibers,  identify  the 
illustrated  fiber. 

4.  Given  a  hypothetloal  situation  of  examininf  fiber  avideneej  identify 
the  oharaGteriitios  to  look  for  and  the  possible  oonolusions. 


Perfonnanea  C^^etivss 

Given  a  microsoope  and  a  slide  set  of  standard  fibers  of  various  types 
(with  their  labels  oovered),  Ust  the  oharaoterlstios  of  each  specimen 
aeourately.  Your  performanoe  on  the  foUowii^  tasks  should  be  rated 
^A"  (aaoeptable)i 

1.  Select  the  correct  objeotlve  lens. 

2.  Adjust  and  focus  the  microscope  oorrectly. 

3.  Identic,  in  writing,  oharacteristics  of  fiber  specimens. 

4.  Clean  up  the  station  and  equipment. 

5.  Perform  the  tasks  in  an  acceptable  amount  of  time. 
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Eiamlimtlm  of 


Value  of  ^bsF  ^amyutlm^ 

Fiber  evldanoe  is  a  specialty  of  the  erime  laboratory  whiah  has  value  in 
orlmlnal  inveatigationi.  Fiber  examinations  ean  help  an  investigation  in 
these  ways: 

1,  It  places  a  suspeet  at  the  scene  of  a  crime  through  the  identification 
of  fiber  found  from: 

m  the  interchange  of  fiber  and  textile  mateiria^s  between  victims  and 
offenders  in  close  contact  crimes 

•  the  examination  of  the  scene  of  the  crime  for  fibers  left  by  the 
suspeet  at  points  of  entry  (windowsi  doors,  roof) 

m  the  examination  of  the  sus^ct  for  fibers  that  may  be  carried 
from  the  scene  of  a  crime  (curtainsj  blankets,  furniture), 

2,  It  identifiM  weapons  or  instruments  of  a  crime  by  the  identification 
of  fibers  in  the  blood  on  weapons  and  other  objects. 

3,  It  identifies  vehicle  used  in  a  crime  by  the  identification  of: 

•  fibers  or  weave  patterns  from  a  suspects  clothing  adhering  to  or 
imprinted  on  vehicles  in  hit-and-run  cases 

•  fibers  from  clothing  of  hostages  and  rape  or  kidnap  victims  left  in 
vehicle  or  fibers  transferred  to  the  suspect. 

Umitatlms  of  W^r  Evldrac^ 

Cloth  fragments  used  for  binding  victims  or  torn  from  the  suspect  dur- 
ing a  struggle  often  have  specific  characteristics  which  can  be  matched 
to  the  original  piece  of  cloth*  However ,  fiber  evidence  shares  the  same 
limitations  as  hair  evidence: 

1.  Small  fragments  or  single  threads  of  textile  usually  contain  only 
class  characteristics, 

2.  Fiber  evidence  Is  usually  not  of  value  for  initial  identification  of 
suspects  but  may  corroborate  other  identifying  evidence  when  a 
suspect  Is  developed  in  the  case* 

3.  Due  to  the  small  size,  as  In  hair  evidence,  a  special  effort  must  be 
made  to  find  fiber  evidence, 

4*  Pibers  can  easily  be  contaminated,  therefore,  extreme  care  is 
required  in  handling  such  evidence. 
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l^mfaib^  Fiber  Evidmc^ 


Like  hair  evideneej  fiber  evidence  should  be  examined  with  both  the 
stereosoopio  miorosoope  and  the  aomparison  microscope.  You  can  iub- 
itituts  the  compound  microscope  for  the  comparison  mi^oscope  in  this 
class. 


When  examining  fiber  evidence,  you  should  note  certain  characteristics 
described  below.  Fibers  can  be  grouped  into  the  foUowing  four  classes 
according  to  their  sources  i 

1*  Animal  fiber 


Most  animal  fibers  are  actually  hair  and  possess  tiie  same  character- 
istics as  hair,  such  as  medullas.  Samples  of  animal  fiber  arei  wool^ 
silk,  mink,  mustoat,  camels  hair.  Silk,  being  a  nonhalr  animal  fiber, 
looks  different  under  the  microscope  (see  Figure 

2.  Vegetable  fiber 


V^etable  fibers  do  not  have  scal^  or  meduUas,  but  they  do  have  a 
readily  observable  ceUular  structure. 


Animal  Fiber  (Silk)  Viewed  under  the 
Microscope 
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Some  of  the  oharactefisties  you  should  note  when  examining 
vagetable  fiber  include i 

•  plant  sell  ihape 

•  mmm 

m  ehlopophyll  eontent 
m  thiekness  of  eell  wall 
6  any  indloation  of  diiease 
m  diam#ter  of  shaft 

•  dlitanae  between  sef  menti 

m  eharaeterlities  of  striations  along  shaft 
©  peaotion  to  various  stains, 

^me  examples  of  vegetable  fibers  include  eotton,  hempy  llnenj  sisal, 
and  manila  (see  Figure 


Vegetable  Fiber  (Cotton)  under  the  Mleroseops 

3p  Mineral  fiber 

Mineral  fibers  inelude  glass  fibers  and  asbestos  fibers.  Presently, 
glass  fibers  are  being  used  to  produoe  eurtains-and  various  other 
household  fabrles.  Insulating  material,  and  relnforaing  fabrie  in 
fiberglass  plasties^  asphalt  roofing  paper,  and  other  similar 
produets.  When  examining  mineral  fibers,  you  should  note  the 
followingi 

%  pigment 
0  siie 

•  any  unuiual  oharacteristies 

•  weave  patterns 


4,  Synthatie  fiber 


^nthaties  do  not  have  the  cuticle  pattepns  (iGales),  medulla^  or 
aortex  eharaetefisties  of  animal  fibers,  TOerefore,  they  are  more 
diffieult  to  identify  by  appefiiranee  only  (see  Pi^re  Syn- 
thetic fibers  may  be  identifiable  to  a  partioular  manufaeturer  by 
erois-sectional  shape.  Itie  cross  section  may  be  round,  trlar^lar, 
striated,  hollow,  or  other  shapes  (see  Figure 


Synthetic  Fiber  Blend  (75%  Acrylic  and 
25%  Polyester) 


Sheath  csra 


Sidi  by  lide 


Round 


Trilobaj 


Hollow 


Striated 


Octalobil 


HoIIqw  filament 


Cross  Section  of  Synthetic  Fibers 

From  Criminalistics  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Officer i  by  Anthony  L, 
Califana  and  Jerome  S,  Levkov.  McGraw-Hill,  1978,  Used  with 
permiision. 
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&i  addition  to  charaeterizing  synthetiea  through  their  eross  section, 
CTlme  laboratories  use  oUier  techniques  to  distinguish  between  synthetic 
fibers*  Tliese  techniquei  include  gas  chromatc^aphy  and  chemical  and 
optical  analysis. 

Tliere  are  21  different  generic  types  of  synthetic  fibers.  Examples 
include  polyester,  rayon,  nylon,  acrylic,  and  polypropylene. 


Ottier  BftsF  and  Fabrio  ^amlnatloiis 


1.  Bops  aonstaie^Jon— Rope  is  made  by  twisting  fibers  into  yarns,  yarns 
into  strandi,  and  strands  into  rope.  Plain-laid  rope  uses  three 
strands  laid  up  with  a  right  twist.  Shroud-laid  rope  uses  four  strands 
laid  up  with  a  right  twist  around  a  sii^le  core  strand,  C^le-lald 
rope  uses  three  strands  of  plain-laid  rope  twisted  to  the  left. 

In  studying  fiber  evidence  j  the  analyst  examines  rope  evidence, 
often  referring  to  cordage.  Cordage  is  rope  used  to  tie  or  strangle  a 
victim.  The  analyst  tries  to  determine  the  composition,  construc- 
tion, and  diameter  of  the  rope  in  question.  Comparisons  with  similar 
types  of  rope  should  also  be  made,  TOe  end  of  the  questioned  rope 
can  sometimes  be  matched  with  a  piece  of  Imown  rope,  Ttie  manu- 
facturer can  sometimes  be  determined  if  taoer  is  present. 

2.  Fabric  aoratruation— A  fiber  is  the  smallest  filament  or  strand  of  a 
f^ric  yarn.  Ttie  yarn  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  fibers,  Ttie  fibers 
are  twisted  togetiier  to  produce  the  yarn  commonly  used  to  weave 
the  toric.  How  tight  or  loose  the  fibers  are  twlstedj  and  in  which 
direction,  is  an  im^rtant  characteristic  In  comparing  suspect  and 
known  samples. 

3.  T^^— Tape  samples  can  include  adhesive,  electrician'Sj  and  masking 
tape.  Examining  tape  for  evidence  Is  similar  to  fabric  examinations. 
Often  a  piece  left  at  the  scene  (to  tape  victim,  etc.)  can  be  matched 
to  a  roll  in  custody. 

4.  Waava  ^ttem— llie  desi^  of  the  cloth  of  various  fabrics  can  be 
very  characteristic.  The  diameter  of  the  threads,  number  of  fibers, 
twist,  and  specific  design  features  of  the  pattern  can  be  important 
in  comparing  a  suspect  or  known  piece  of  cloth  with  a  cloth  im- 
pression. 

Related  examinations  can  reveal  if  fabric  is  cut,  torn,  or  burned. 
Parts  of  broken  buttons  can  be  matched,  and  glove  prints  and  fabric 
impressions  can  be  analyzed. 


Bfl^m^lo  Viaws  of  ^ter  Sample 

Fiber  samples  are  examined  with  the  compound  microscope.  Figure 
A-4-5  shows  microscopic  views  of  cotton,  linen,  and  hemp. 


ti^Mfi  a  rare  and  unusual  chemical  contained  in  a  fabric  in  order  for 
the  fabric  manufacturer  to  identify  its  own  products  (useful  in  law  suit). 
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Otiier  mierosc^ic  axaminations  include  determining  the  melting  point, 
determininf  optical  propertiei  such  ai  r efraotive  Index,  birefrinf  ence, 
and  optic  sign,  and  obiervlng  fluorescent  colors,  Ttie  fluorescent  colors 
are  produced  on  a  microscope  equip^d  with  an  ultraviolet  light.  A 
miniature  furnace  called  a  hot  stage  is  mounted  on  a  mieroicope  and 
used  to  melt  the  fibers,  A  polarizing  microscope  is  used  to  determine 
the  optical  properties. 

Ttie  procedures  to  determine  the  optical  properties  regu^e  consider^le 
tralni^,  but  a  normal  compound  microscope  equipped  with  a  simple 
polarizer  and  analyser  will  show  you  the  features  an  analyst  obiervei  in 
making  hls/^er  measurements. 


Vegetable  Fiber  Materials  Viewed  under  Microscope 


ftssUila  R^ate  of  fiber  ^Eaminatiom 

As  a  result  of  examining  samples  of  fiber  evidence,  you  may  be  able  to 
find  the  type  of  textile  fiber,  whether  It  is  animal  (woolen  fibers,  hair 
coats),  vegetable  (cotton,  hemp,  manila,  linen),  synthetic  (nylon,  poly- 
ester, rayon),  or  mineral  %lass  fiber).  The  analysts  may  also  decide 
whether  the  fibers  found  at  the  crime  scene  match  those  from  the  sus- 
pect in  relation  to  type,  color,  and  other  characteristics.  This  includes 
studying  the  composition  of  the  yarn  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  match  be- 
tween the  fabric  in  question  and  the  known  fabric.  Positive  Identifica- 
tion is  possible  if  a  questioned  piece  can  be  fitted  to  a  known  fabric. 


1,  The  examination  of  fiber  evidence  can  facilitate  a  criminal  Investi- 
gation in  the  foUowir^  waysi 
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m  It  aan  help  identify  the  vehicles  used  in  a  orime, 
m  It  can  help  Identify  the  weapona  used  in  a  orime. 
m  It  can  help  place  a  luspect  at  the  ioene  of  a  orime, 

2,  Although  the  examination  of  fibers  has  potential  strength  as  an  in- 
veitlgative  tool,  it  has  eertain  limitationai 

•  SmaU  fragments  or  il^le  threadi  usually  have  only  class 
characteristics, 

•  Fiber  evidence  Is  usually  not  of  value  for  initial  identification  of 
suspects. 

m  Due  to  the  smaU  size,  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to  Knd  fiber 
evidence  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  contaminated* 

3,  When  examining  fiber  evidence,  certain  characteristici  are 
important  to  note*  *nieie  include: 

•  the  claii  (animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  or  s^thetic)  to  which  the 
sample  belongi 

•  the  ipecific  kinds  of  fiber,  within  Its  major  clMs 

•  the  cord^e  character istics  of  the  fiber  sample. 

4,  ^me  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  as  a  result  of  examining  fiber 
evidence  include  i 

•  the  type  of  textile  ffier 

•  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  fiber  examined  match  those 
from  the  suspect 

•  the  composition  and  construction  of  the  yun 

m  whether  the  characteristics  of  the  fabric  examined  match  those  of 
the  Icnown  fabric. 


Now  mmplete  tte  raview  ^imUok  b^famii^  on  next  page  8§. 
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ffrite  yew  ^mw&B  on  a  s^arate  Aeat  of  papsF. 

Wh^  iB  mora  than  me  ec^act  mswa^  wrtte  ttia  lett^^  of  aU 
oorreot  uswa^. 

1,  Fiber  evldanoe  can  plaoa  a  suspaat  at  the  ioana  by  whieh  nirm  of 
the  foUDwinf  ? 

a.  intarohanga  of  tibers  between  vlotlm  and  offender 

b#  Imprint  of  weave  pattern  of  iuspaqt^  gloves  at  soene 
e»  fibers  from  the  icene  adharmg  to  suspeot^  olothes 
d,  fibers  taken  from  the  viotim 

2*  It  Is  possible  to  Identify  a  vehicle  used  in  a  crime  by  whloh  two  of 
the  foUowi^? 

a*  fibers  from  vlotlm  %  olotiies  on  law  enforcement  offieer 

b*  fibers  from  vIotim%  olothes  on  bumper 

o.  weave  pattern  from  viotim  %  oloffies  on  fender 

d.  fibers  left  on  vletim 

3.  Whieh  ttifM  of  the  following  are  limitations  of  fiber  evldenoe? 

a*  Slngle^tiiread  evldenoe  hsB  only  ol^s  eharaetaristios, 

b.  Due  to  its  small  slzai  it  is  diffioult  to  find, 

o.  Fiber  Identifleation  is  not  of  value  for  Initial  Identifioation  of 
suspeot« 

d.  Fiber  evldenoe  does  not  support  otiier  transfer  avidanoe« 

4,  Textiles  can  be  manufaotured  from  which  Wrmm  of  the  following? 

a.  animal  materials 

b,  vegetable  and  mineral  matariab 
o.  water  solvents 

d«  petroleum  materials 

5*  Whloh  of  the  following  Is  of  animal  origin? 

a*  hemp 

b.  wool 

c.  nylon 

d.  glass  wool 

6.  Whieh  two  of  the  following  are  of  vegetable  origin? 

a.  cotton 

b.  wool 

c,  Unen 

d,  nylon 
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7.  Whloh  two  of  the  following  are  synthetic  materials? 


a*  wool 

b.  nylon 

c.  rayon 

d.  cotton 

8.  Which  tiiTM  of  the  foUowinf  are  terms  used  in  rope  oonstruction  ? 

a,  fibers 

b.  yarnB 
0*  strands 
d*  nylons 

9.  Which  tiirea  of  the  following  arc  true? 

a*  "Fibers"  are  twisted  together  to  produce  a  "yarn," 

b.  Weave  patterns  can  have  comparative  value, 

c.  Thm  diameter  of  thread  and  twist  can  have  com^ratlve  value* 
d*  Pieces  of  tape  cannot  be  matched  together* 

For  ^mU^m  10-18,  dmniA^lstia  uid  flbar  sampla      listed  m  the 
left  wluim       fc5iiF  fiber  t^m  ar©         In  the  ri^t  ^buim.  Match 
ttia         ^th  Uiefr  d^nct^sti^  md  eampla     miUi^  the  letter 
of  tile  ^pe  n^rt  to  ttia  number  of  Mdi  elwmotwisttc  and  emnple  m 

FOW  paper*  iBmU  Om  of  ttie  dmracteristt^  appU^  to  three  tro^  of 
fiber  J  ^^^'^ 

Charaotmsttf^  and  ^^mplM 

10.  has  the  same  oharacteriitlcs  as  hair 

11.  is  used  for  curtains  and  other 
industrial  fabrics 

12*  haa  a  readily  observable  cellular 
structure 

13.  is  difficult  to  identify  by  its 
appearance  only 

14.  does  not  have  cuticle  patterns, 
medulla,  or  cortex  characteristics 

15*  rayoni  nylon,  and  orlon  are  examplM 
of  this  type  of  fiber 

16.  f  lass  and  asbestos  are  example  of  this 
type  of  fiber 

17.  wool  and  silk  are  example  of  this  type 

18.  Unen,  sisal,  and  manlla  are  examples  of 
this  type  of  fiber 


a*  vegetable  fiber 

b.  mineral  fiber 

c*  synthetic  fiber 

d.  animal  fiber 
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19.  What  type  of  fiber  does  the  following  piature  show? 


a.  animal 

b,  vegetable 
synthetio 

d.  mineral 


20*  Which  tiiFM  of  the  foUQwIng  are  poiiibla  results  of  fiber 
examination? 

a,  identifyinf  eomposition  and  aonitruction  of  yarn 

b.  identifying  similarity  of  typei  color,  and  weave 
Q,  fitting  a  torn  place  of  oloth  to  its  origin 

d,  identifying  a  fiber  as  ooming  from  a  piece  of  eloth 


^lec^  y amwera  with  Uie  correet  onm  provide  m  the  ai^w ar  key. 
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^otinl  mBTQi^  (YD  A-l) 


I.  Operate  a  standard  mlcrosoope* 

1»  Ask  your  inatruetor  for  a  microseope  and  a  iUde  set  of  standard 
fibers  of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  s^toetle  origin, 

2*  Study  these  slides^  and  make  notes  of  the  charaoteristics  of 
eaeh  speaimen^ 

3,  Cover  the  labels  of  the  slides,  and  identify  the  eharaoteristios 
of  these  samples, 

4,  Ask  your  Instruetor  to  review  the  results  of  your  work  or 
uneover  the  labels  and  review  your  own  wo^k, 

n.  Operate  a  modified  mioroseope, 

1,  Ask  your  instruetor  for  a  mierosoope  modified  with  a  polarizer 
and  an  analyser, 

2,  Observe  eaeh  of  the  slidM  with  the  potoizer  and  analyzer 
positioned  so  that  the  mierosoope  field  is  almost  dark. 

3.  Rotate  the  slide  and  reeord  your  observations, 

4.  Review  your  findings  with  your  instruetor. 


Whm  you  feel  nnfidmt  that  ywi  lava  aahlevad  the  objective  tot  ttiis 
ssotlMp  mk  your  ustEWStw  f «  the  pcstt^t  (Vli  A-4). 
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Bloek  VI:  CrlmmaUities 

Unit  Ai  Bisio  Votmmim  ^^mumti^m 


Ask  JQW  taBtmotw  f w  ttie  ptmtmt  fw  ttils  wotliHi  (Yh  A^h  Aftar  joa 
mmptote  ttie  pKt^tp  ywof  tatruotor  wiU  let  ymi  Unojt  whether  to  stad^ 
ttiii  aeettmi  to  sMp  some  ^t  of  lt»  or  to  take  ttia  posttut. 


VIs  A-S  l^oken  Glais  Examination  gg 

ERIC 


You  hfcve  learned  about  techniques  for  identifying  physioal  evldenoe  by 
studyir^g  the  Identifiaation  of  blood  In  Motion  2,  You  have  also  learned 
^out  ^ompari^  physical  avidenee  by  studying  hairs  and  fibere  in  See- 
tioite  3   and  4.  Idsnttfl^tim  and  nmparimi  are  the  two  moit  aommon 
types       examination  used  in  a  crime  laboratory. 

In  thii  s#otIon  you  will  be  introduced  to  a  third  type  of  examinationi 
^^MS^^iotion,  whloh  la  used  more  often  at  the  crime  seene  than  in  the 
l^oratory.  There  are  several  teohniques  for  reoonstruetion  eKamlna- 
tiora^  mtioh  as  obiervii^  blood  spatters^  and  est^Ushii^  luoh  things  as 
point       mn^ff  direction  of  travel  of  a  iuspecty  movement  of  items  at 
the  setene,  oauie  and  origin  of  a  firei  and  causa  of  death,  M^t  of  these 
require  aonBiderable  tralnl^  and  practieal  experienoa,  and  cannot  be 
performed  in  a  classroom  situation.  For  these  reasons^  this  section  will 
foeus^^  a  sir^le  Mpeet  of  crime  reoonstruetion,  that  of  broken  glass 
examination.  Glass  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  encountered  materials 
in  our  environment  and  is  often  Involved  in  a  crime.  Students  of  crimi- 
nal jus^ae  pr^rams  should  become  familiar  with  the  value  of  glass  as 
evidens^  and  the  basic  procedures  Involved  in  glass  examination. 

Tin  tola  saotlon  you  will  cover  the  characteristics  of  glMs,  types  of  glass, 
value  0^  glass  examination,  glass  fractures,  features  of  broken  glass, 
and  basno  procedures  for  broken  glMS  examination. 


^tait  of  «nttyi  the  door,  window,  roof,  etc.,  through  which  a  burglar 
entered  a  building. 
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Upon  completion  of  this  section^  you  should  a^-la  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  teat: 

1.  Identify  types  of  glsm  normally  enooimtered  ixi  a  erime 
investigation  p 

2.  DIstinpiish  between  OFdinary  glass  and  the  two  common  types  of 
lafety  glass. 

3.  Identify  or  d^eribe  ttie  eoUeetion/pr^trvati^ai  eonsiderations 
involving  glass  at  a  erime  sqene. 

4.  Identify  or  dmQvlbm  the  Investi^tiva  value  of   broken  glass 
.  eKamlnation^ 

5.  Identify  the  features  of  meohaniealwid  tharmail  breaking  of  glass. 


Given  a  stereomiermoope  and  pieoes  of  ordinary  (meohanioal]^ 
broken  and  broken  by  a  projeotUe),  tanipered  glass,  and  laminated  glasSj 
perform  the  foUowli^  tasl^.  Your  performance  oei  all  of  these  tasks 
should  be  rated  "A"  (acceptable)« 

1.  Identify  sampla  of  broken  gli^s  as  ordinary  glatsSy  tempered  glass^  or 
laminated  glass. 

2.  For  ordinary  glasSf  determine  if  it  to  broken  lUiermally  or 
mechanically^ 

3.  For  mechanically  broken  glasSp  determine  the  Olirection  of  force 
when  50  percent  of  the  pieces  are  given, 

4.  For  gtess  broken  by  a  projectllej  detefmine  tha    projectile*s  direotion 
of  travel  (entey  and  exit). 

5.  Clean  the  work  area  and  equipment. 

6.  Follow  safety  precautions. 

7.  Perform  these  tasks  in  an  approprlati  amount  »f  time. 


VIiA-5  %ol^«n  Glass  Bcamlnatlon 


^^mtaatloo  of  ftokn  Gin 


OmmstrnW^  of  CUm 

Ql^s^ea  is  a  substanae  whioh  looks  like  a  solid  but  bahavM  aa  a  super' 
OQ^bled  liquid  ^  In  othtr  words,  flan  has  the  nonarptalUne  itructu'a  of  a 
Uqcib&d  but  holA  Its  shapa  at  room  tamperatiffe  as  don  a  ^ystalUna 
iQ04a«  Whan  glas  breaks^  it  doesnt  break  Uka  a  arystalUni  loUd  but 
instead  forms  tmiqua  fraatwa  ^t tarns «  Thmm  imi^a  charactaristitt  of 
f  la^ts  aid  in  dater  mining  Uie  diraotlon  from  whioh  foroe  was  allied  to 
^e^Aik  tha  glus»  Datarmlnation  of  tta  direation  of  bracing  foroa  cm 
h^tf  *  lalKjratory  ana^ts  idantlfy  how  tha  glass  was  brokan,  for  axampla, 
by  mxiaehMical  or  thermal  foraa. 


i^^^  of  QVm 

Tii0p©«e  are  muy  differ  ant  ty^^  of  gl^»  from  ordinary  gl^s  to  spaca* 
^hiP^  glass  whioh  aan  withstand  heat  up  to  SOO^C.  However,  typaa  of 
$1^  m  mMt  commonly  fotmd  at  crime  scenM  or  usad  in  oommitting 
niflimmmB  um  as  foUowsi 

•  v^ioindow  glassp  wln^hielcbi  and  mirrors  of  a  vehicle 

•  v^iQlndow  g^ss  of  a  buUdli^ 

•  bot«ttla  and  ^inkiiy  gboses 

•  n^&sadUght  lensas  and  Ught  b^s 

•  ey^^aglasses  wd  watch  crptals 

•  fiboerglass  Insulation  and  reinforcing  fibers 

Tti^^m  types  of  glus  qbh  be  generaUy  categorized  as  either  ord&iary  or 
saf^bjty  glass^  Ordinary  glass  is  easy  to  break  and  shatters  into  smaU, 
poU^tiiCed  fragments* 

Saf^^y  glass  can  be  fivther  categorized  as  both  tem^red  and  laminatad 
gl%#i^s.  Tempered  glass  is  much  mora  resistant  to  breaking  tt\m  oFdinary 
el^m*9  but  when  it  iom  breakp  it  shatters  into  hun^eds  of  very  small 
f r^iaments«  ThMe  smaU  fr^ments  are  not  pointed  u  in  ordinary  glass 
f^%£^tv-ur^p  ^t  Brm  smaUf  blimt  chunks^  Tempered  glass  can  ba  fouid  in 
aut^miobUe  side  and  rear  windows  as  well  as  sUdlng  glass  doors  sni  win^ 
dov/^  4  in  pubUo  buUdbigs^  Safety  eyeglasses  worn  in  a  laboratory  are 
usui^lllly  made  of  tempered  glass, 

AncrthQier  t^»e  of  safety  glasSp  laminate  glass,  has  a  piece  of  plastic 
sandHtfiwiched  in  between  two  pieces  of  glass*  When  it  breaksi  the  glass 
stlc^^s  to  tiie  plastic  tetaad  of  fly^  through  the  air.  Tliis  type  of 
saf  #t2^  glass  Is  used  in  automobile  windshields,  which  helps  kaap  vihicle 
^#^aangers  from  cashing  tow^  the  win^hleld  in  an  accidant. 


Value  of  Wm  KcamlMtl^ 

Vaud  1  r^ulta  of  broken  gla^  examination  are  Im^rtant  in  both  criminal 
an^  o|«ivll  investigations,  because  they  cw  help  establish  what  happtnad 
&i  tP^^  commi^ion  of  a  CTime  and  how  it  was  done.  Its  evldantlary  value 
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Ues  In  the  fact  that  thiFe  are  many  dlf f arent  formulas  used  in  the 
manufaetura  of  gla^,  and  thus  individual  pieces  are  mora  readily  iden- 
tifiable« 

In  order  to  have  vaUd  result  of  broktn  glass  «videnee  for  Investigation, 
law  enf oroement  of fieei^  and  invaiti|atoi^  stEould  obierve  these  eoUee- 
tion  proeeduresi 

m  Wear  gloves  and  handle  the  glass  evidenee  fay  its  e^es. 

•  Photograph  the  glass  evidence  Imm^Iatel^* 

•  Paekaf e  glass  found  in  different  plaees  sep«rataly.  For  example, 
glass  found  on  the  floor  inside  a  bpoken  wir^doWp  gtoss  found  outside  a 
broken  window^  and  the  glass  rimaining  In  the  frame  of  the  broken 
window  should  be  paekag^  separittly  In  tlu^ea  different  eontainers, 

•  Paokage  glass  evldenee  in  a  rigid  aontalner^  not  in  a  paper  bag, 
plastie  bag,  or  mailing  envelopip  to  proteet  broken  or  fractured  e^es 
of  the  glass  evidence  from  any  damige  or  ^Teakage, 

•  M^k  the  eontainer  with  identifylnf  data. 

m  Send  it  to  a  crime  laboratory  In  person,  by  man  (certified  or  regis- 
tered mail  and  return  reeeipt);  or  by  shi^ir^g. 

Tlie  laboratory  analyst  then  oonduets  a  brokara.  glass  examination  which 
includes  the  fraoture  patterns  In  thi  glasSj  the  direction  from  which 
force  was  applied  to  break  the  glass,  the  particular  charaoteristics  of  a 
gla^^reaking  proJeotUe,  as  weU  as  oomparisc^n  of  Imowii  ^mm  and 
^lestlon^  0Bm^  Other  Important  aon€erns  ape  sources  of  glass  frag- 
ments and  whether  glass  puticles  found  with  a  viotim  or  a  suspect 
oame  from  a  crime  scene.  In  a  hit-and-^'un  cm^Kf  for  examplei  it  might 
be  necessary  to  determine  if  glass  fragments  ffound  at  the  scene  came 
from  a  headlight  on  the  suspeet%  vihiele. 

Some  other  examples  of  how  the  risulti  of  br&lcan  glass  examination  oan 
help  Identify  su^eotCs)  are  listed  bilowi 

•  Fingerprints,  blood,  hairs,  or  fibiFi  left  on      broken  window  at  the 
point  of  entry  match  witii  those  found  on  th&  suspect. 

•  Small  glass  fragments  which  adhired  to  a  bu^lar^s  clothes  when  s(he) 
broke  a  window  to  gain  entry  matoh  with  small  gla^  fri^ments  found 
at  the  orime  scene. 

•  Traces  of  drugs  and  poisons  adhirini  to  or  contained  in  broken  bottles 
and  drinking  glasses  help  Investigators  identify  drugs  or  poisons  used 
in  a  orlme. 


taMim  fiamt  the  glass  found  from  a  known  souj^oe  such  as  a  broken 
window  or  a  broken  headlight. 

^i^lcmad  0smi  the  glass  found  on  a  suspeet*^  olothii^  or  shoes,  or  at 
a  crime  soene« 
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•  The  way  in  which  a  ligteit  bulb  hai  mslted  indieates  the  dlreotion  of 
the  opigin  of  a  fire* 


•  Glass  frigminta  may  stnow  the  diraetion  from  which  a  window  was 
broken,  Alw,  v/hleh        two  buUeta  was  fired  first  through  a  window 
can  be  determined  fMHr^  tha  ramalnlng  ^lasa. 


The  last  two  examplei 
types  of  ricon§truQtloi\  £ 
pened  In  the  Gomnilsslor$ 
pened. 


\  eKampleS  of  reeonstruetion.  These  and  other 
:aminatloni  can  help  in  establishing  what  hap- 
f  a  orime,  when  it  happenedi  and  how  it  hap- 


Feature  Of  Glass 


to  order  to  reconstruat  ^  ^rlme  with  broken  glass  evidence,  laboratory 
analysts  examlni  the  fcn^vipwn  features  of  broken  glass.  For  example,  the 
force  which  bpiaki  glas§  iBsiay  be  mt ehanlcal  or  thermal,  two  forces 
which  causa  vtry  diffiMn«  features  in  the  glass  fragments. 


^am  Brokin  by  Mac^il^nl  fokb 

When  a  mechwiieal  foPQ#  ^uoh  as  a  buUit  hits  glass,  the  Initial  impact 
causes  bending  and  fleKj^rs  ot  the  glassj  particularly  when  its  ends  are 
held  ri^id  in  a  sillj  as  ih^MrTO  in  Figure  The  point  where  the  bullet 

hits  is  the  point  of  imp^^ti^  and  the  path  of  the  bullet  is  the  primary  di- 
rection of  foret.  hduetd  ©directions  of  force  are  the  areas  where  bend- 
ing and  fleKing  ooour  (s^#  r  Figure  A-S-l), 


Prlmaiy  dlreGtion  of  fofog 


811 


Induced 

dlriotlon  of  force 


Inducid 

direetlon  of  force 


Sll 


pf  iDnary  and  teduoed  Directions  of  Force 
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Tti^^#  S^orem  produce  ty^o  d^gif^nt  typefl    of  fraeturM  in  the  pane  of 
SimB^     One  is  oaUed  qDnaenttge,ind  tJi^  omher  is  eaUed  rmdiaL  Coneen- 
tpia  fy^aoturas  form  in  oiroi^  MmA  the  pi^Int  of  im^et  and  radial 
fraottU^M  radiate  aw%y  frojt?  thspoint  o£  L^mpaot      In  Figure 

.  Concentric 
fracture 


£ladkSriConQ0iMitrio  Fractures 


ftom  C^rlmlnaiistias  for  t^e  BHMllgato^,  b»y  Franois  Joseph  DeAngelis* 
@  l98i^O  by  Gleneo  PubllphjfJt  Co,  Used  wHth  permission/ 


Four  0t  -  the  features  that  fl^rtlbits  ^h*«n  It  breaks  due  to  meohani- 
eal  fof^^e  help  investl.^tc?w  9\0a  and  ri»oonstruet  tiie  glass  swface. 
iliaSi  f^iaatures  are  as  foijo^p^ 

1.  T?wr^  ehlps  of  broken  gtejP  fltaokward    10  to  20  feet,  altiiough  the 
m&jc»rlty  of  larger  ^Ic^  Qt^ifagman*^  ^aour  on  the  exit  side  of  the 
fflsB^  Pl^ees  (iae  FlfMr^         Thia  feature  mak«  It  quite  possible 
to  f i:Bnd  fragments  on  &  siiP^otavan  tWo—tigh  tha  suspect  was  weU 
bfttfl^  from  the  glass. 

M^*—  "sill 


Concentric 
fractura  starts 
here 


Chips  flying  , 
backward 

ConcantrlQ 
fracture  ^ 
starts 
hare 


Larger  glass  flakes 
.or  fragments 


R#dMial  fractures 
itar — t  here 


m 

Broken  Oilps  F^Wi 


Backwards 
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2,  Crateri  fopm  on  the  exit  side  due  to  projeetile  impaet  op  panetra- 
tion^  BuUet  penatFation  of  glass  panes  or  high  spaed  ppojao tiles  pro- 
duce a  eone  shape  on  the  exit  side  (see  Figure  Tlierefore,  by 
examininf  the  eone  shape,  the  direction  of  foree  can  be  determined. 


Con©  shape  on 
exit  side 


Crater  and  Cone  Siape  on  Belt  Side 


3*  Stress  Unes  (also  ealled  stress  marks  or  oonchoidal  striations)  form 
alonji  the  broken  edges*  In  radial  fractures,  the  stress  lines  are  par- 
allel on  the  entry  side  and  perpendleular  on  the  exit  side*  to  eoneen- 
trie  fractures,  perpendleular  stress  lines  will  be  on  the  entry  side 
(see  Figure  Tftis  feature  makes  It  possible  to  deter mme  the 

d^ectlon  of  the  breakinf  force.  If  tiie  glass  Is  broken  by  a  tool, 
brick,  or  even  a  fist,  there  wIU  be  no  cone  shape  for  examination.  In 
such  a  case,  analysts  can  determme  the  direction  of  force  by  exam- 
ining stress  lines  on  tiie  radial  fractures  near  the  point  of  Impact. 
To  do  this,  a  Wboratory  ana^st  should  have  a  sufficient  amount  of 
glass  to  reconstruct  a  portion  of  the  pane  from  the  edge  to  the  point 
of  impact. 


Stress  Lines  and  Direction  of  Force 
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4.  On©  fracture  c^not  eross  a  previously  formed  fraeture*  Hila  fea- 
ture makes  it  possible  to  detarmins  the  order  of  fire  of  buUete. 
Figure  shows  ttiat  radial  fraotures  of  the  second  bullet  stop 

when  they  reaoh  the  radial  and  eoneentrie  fraotures  formed  by  thm 
first  buUet. 


Multiple  Glass  Fraetures  Caused  by  Two  Bullets 


GlaM  IMc^  by  nmmal  F^oe 

Glass  broken  due  to  a  tiiermal  foroe  §uch  as  Intense  heat  oraoks  in  wavy 
lines  and  may  fall  toward  the  iwm  side^  A  light  bulb  will  melt  on  the 
side  facing  a  fire. 


ftokan  Gla^  finmniaticHi 

Broken  glass  examinations  are  usuaUy  oonduoted  to  aompare  known 
glass  and  questioned  glass  or  to  reoonstruot  the  glass.  To  do  thlSj  pieces 
of  the  broken  gUss  must  be  put  t^ether  and  examined  tmder  the  micro- 
soope«  Then,  the  taboratory  ana^st  dan  determine  whether  the  ques^ 
tioned  glms  is  from  a  single  pane,  a  bottlep  headlighti  or  other  source. 
It  suffioient  portions  of  a  bottle  or  headUght  can  be  put  together^  the 
manufacturer  or  type  of  object  can  be  determined^ 

Ab  we  discussed  in  the  mtroduotion  of  tols  section,  reaonstouction  is  a 
very  complex  task  requiring  much  training  and  experience.  However*  a 
very  bBsio  and  general  procedure  for  examining  broken  glass  c€ui  be  de- 
scribed In  this  ways 

STIP  li  Put  pieces  of  broken  glass  back  together  as  much  as  possible. 
STEP  2 1  Locate  point  of  impact. 

STEP  3s  Determine  radial  fraotures  and  concentric  fractures. 
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STEP  4i  tJiinf  a  stereomiaposeope,  examine  the  streii  Imas  on  the 
padlal  fpaGtura  near  the  point  of  impact  and  determine  the 
direotion  of  breaking  force. 

NOl^  Thm  direetion  of  the  breaking  force  normally  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  tempered  gl^s  found  In  Oie  windows  of 
automobiles  or  from  very  small  panes  of  gla^, 

STEP  5i  Tn  shooting  eases,  verify  the  direotion  traveled  by  the  projec- 
tile by  locating  the  side  of  the  glasi  with  the  cone  shape  •  This 
will  be  the  exit  side. 


Glass  ii  frequently  encountered  in  ttie  Inveitlgation  of  a  crime*  Due  to 
it  unique  nature,  broken  glais  can  be  valuable  phyiioal  evidence  in  asso- 
elating  a  ius^ct  with  a  crime  scene,  or  in  reconitructloni* 

Glass  can  be  categorized  as  follows  i 

^dinary 
glass 


Glass 


Laminated  glass 


Safety 
glass 


-Tempered  glass 


figiire 

Glass  Categories 


Collecting  glass  depends  on  thm  type  of  examination  required,  to  aU 
casesj  careful  hwidling,  phot^aphy,  good  notm^  and  separately  packing 
samples  from  different  locations  are  critical* 

Hiere  are  two  types  of  fracturesi  radial  and  concentric*  Radial  (or 
ppimMy)  fractures  start  on  the  opposite  side  (exit  side)  of  the  Impact 
force,  whUe  concentric  fractures  start  on  the  same  side  (entry  side)  of 
the  breaking  force* 

Glass  broken  by  mechanical  force  can  be  analyzed  by  examlnl^ 
featwes  such  asi 

•  stress  lines  on  the  broken  edges 

•  craters  on  the  exit  side  of  a  projectile  penetration  (or  impact) 

•  path  of  the  cracks  In  a  multiple  bre^ 
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®  imall  fragments  which  fly  backward  while  the  majority  of  larger 
ahunks  ooour  on  tee  mnit  side* 


Qla^  broken  due  to  thermal  force  (heat)  may  either  melt  or  eraek  in  a 
wavy  manner  (see  Fifure 


fragments  of 
broken  glass  - 


P^sandwiohed  (laminated) 


straight  edges 
(broken  by 
meehanlaal  foroe)- 


r 


long  edges  J  pointed 


-^nonsandwiehed  - 


(ordinary) 


^ohmiky,  no  ^ints 
(tempered) 


wavy  edges  (broken 
by  thermal  force) 


EKLC 


Ttiermal  and  Meahanloal  Breaking  Force 


Now  wmplata  ttie  ravtow  ^^ttcm  b^innlng  on  ttia  next  page. 
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VIi  A-3  Brjoken  Glasi  :Qcamlriati6n 


Review  ^i^tiws  (Yh  A^) 


Write  your  smwmm  m  a  sapaFate  sheet  of  papers 

WhOT  ttera  to  mwe  ttmn  mm  wnBot  mmwmr^  wdtm  the  letteFS  of  afl 
oDiraat  BsmwrnK, 

1*  Whieh  tt^ee  of  the  following  types  of  gl^s  are  often  Involved  In  a 
erime? 

a,  beep  bottlei 

b,  automobile  windshield 
e*  spaoeship  window  glass 
d,  itorefront  plate  glass 

2.  Whiah  two  of  the  following  are  types  of  safety  gl^s? 

a*  tempeped 
b,  plate 
o*  laminated 
d.  polarised 

3.  Glass  being  collected  at  a  erime  scene  should  bei 

a«  sterilized. 

b,  photographed, 

e*  packaged  separately, 

d,  paokaged/traM^rted  to  avoid  breakage, 

4^  Glass  may  be  used  for  which         of  tte  following  purposes  in  an 
investigation? 

a,  eyeglasses  to  identify  the  owner /suspect 

b,  greenhouse  glass  to  determine  the  amount  of  light  transmission 

e.  window  gla^s  to  determine  who  shot  firit 
d,  window  glass  to  retain  fingerprints 

5,  Whieh  two  of  the  following  features  can  bs  analyzed  in  a  mechanical 
break  of  ordinary  glass? 

a.  stress  marks  on  the  broken  edges 

b*  craters  due  to  a  projectile 

c,  the  direction  the  glass  melts 

d,  wavy  craoks  due  to  heat 


Chadc  yOTT  aiswe^  witt  the  c^iTeat  on^  ^vlted  In  Uie  arawr^  key* 
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Group  work  is  peeom mended  for  tjopraotlaal  exarolaa  for  eicamining 
broken  fflate  because  tills  axerclSs  Wv#i    breakinf  pleoei  of  glass, 
which  ean      dangerous  and  li  n^t  Botloa^  to  do  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  following  are  sure^tad  pfo^edUfiS  to^    this  eKeraisei 

1,  Make  i^e  a  stereomi^oseop^  havaiiafc^le  to  you  for  this  exerciie, 

2,  Make  sure  you  follow  all  appropriate  sAff  ety  preoautiom, 

3,  ObMpye  your  instructor  %  defnowlffltidm^  of  breakli^  glass.  To  dem- 
onitratt  glaia  broken  by  meahenloal  f  ^F^*^e,  your  Instructor  may 
break  a  piece  of  flais  by  thr^vip  pro:3eotile  CbaU  bearing  or  stone) 
at  the  glass  or  by  tapping  thP  gta  with    a  small  hammer,  Stixe) 
should  also  break  the  other  pl^^ejaf  gl^MS  with  a  propane  torch  to 
demonstrate  gla^  broken  by  thirmftl  fo^ae, 

CAUTl03fi  When  breakinf  gl^i,on^  r^t  igt  wear  lab  coats  and  safety 
glasses  It  all  times*  When  hwtdinf      larger  pieces  of  glass,  one 
should  wear  leather  glovas  to  mvold  outi^.-^ 

HOTB:  £f  this  demonstration  IsitPwtetical,  then  your  instructor 
may  provide  you  with  broken  ^Ja^, 

4,  Using  the  stereomicroscope^  e^lna  th«e  broken  glMs  in  terms  of 
stress  llft.es  and  craters,  ana  %^m0  tha    direction  of  breaking  force. 

5,  Clean  the  work  area  and  aqulBrniiiti 

6,  Disouas  your  findings  with  yoU^  iii3truct<&r  and  classmates. 


Wten  you  f e^l  eonfldrat  ttiat  hflvi  AUii^^ed  the  ^jeettvi»  f w  this 
Matlm,  mH  yom  Im^at^  tot  ifx^  p^tt^t    (vii  A^h 
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W«  Broken  Glass  EKamination 


Blook  VIi  Crimlnalistici 

Unit  Bi  Basic  Forei^o  Hiotagf^^y 

Ssctim  It  Bade  Ftwtc^a^y         IMdi^  Phot^a^is 


Ask  yow*  Imtniotor  tot  the  ^t^st  f «  tWs  moUm  (Vb  B-1),  After  ym 
eomplato  the  ^^t^,  yeuf  litftru«stOT  wUl  let  you  Isiow  whether  to 
^dB  smUon  or  t^e  the  ptt^. 

VIiM  BftiiM  Photography  and  Taking  Photograph^  6  S  ~      ~~  lOf 


b&oducticm 


The  statement  "one  picture  Is  worth  a  thDusand  words"  aeaurat^ly  ap- 
plies to  orimin^  Justice  work*  The  eamara  is  a  baslo  tool  in  various 
wlmin^  Justiaa  oooupationi  beoaui©  it  pfsgsrvea  evldanee  on  ptaoto- 
^aphle  film.  TOie  patrol  offiaepp  for  sKamplei  must  photoffraph 
automobila-aooidant  soenaSf  and  the  erSmliial  Invastif  ator  must  photo- 
^aph  crime  mmnmB^  avldande;  and  suspeets.  to  addition^  the  aamnepa  is 
oonstantly  used  by  erima^oeiie  evidenei  teeftnlofans  and  crlms— labora^ 
tory  analystij  who  depend  haavily  upon  ipeoial  photoffpaphlo  taoHhniquas. 
Foranslo  medlolna  has  photo  speeialists  produoini  prints  and  eoL«or  slides 
on  every  ariminal  homloide.  Prosaauting  attornsys  and  defense  attor- 
neys must  know  photography  to  axamine  or  OTosa^xamine  photer^raphio 
expert  witnesses.  Tn  short,  photography  is  nc&t  a  reoreational  or  ^*nice- 
to^cnow"  subjeet  In  this  vooatlonal  fiildi  it  to  a  profeisional  "m«st- 
know",  subject. 

In  this  section  you  wiU  learn  the  major  features  of  the  camera  (sse  Fig- 
ure B--1-1)  and  the  basic  prinolplas  of  photography.  TOis  is  inf oPMnation 
youH  naad  in  order  to  begin  taking  propar  photopfaphs* 


Shutter  release 


Film  advanoe 


Apertura- 
^setting  ringm 


Shutter- 
speed  dial 

-Foouiing  ring 


Rewind  tenob 


Lens 
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Upon  completion  of  %hie  seotion,  you  should  be  abli  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  Identify  the  nannes  and  speeial  aharaoterlsticiof  the  two  baiio 
cameras  reoomrKiended  for  forensio  photography^ 

2.  Identify  the  basfta  puppose  of  the  oamera  lens. 

3.  Define  the  photographio  term  "focal  length*" 

4.  Describe  the  fumation  of  the  diaphragm. 

5.  Identify  the  rela_tlonihlp  between  the  sl^e  of  the  f-number  and  ths 
diameter  of  the  3,ens  openings 

6.  Identify  two  types  of  shutters  acoording  to  funotlonj  structure, 
range  of  speed,  and  use  of  flash. 

7.  Given  different  ^ypms  of  film  and  lighting  situations,  identify  th# 
type  of  film  that  shoidd  be  used  for  each  given  situation. 

8.  Define  "depth  o^  field." 

9.  List  four  faotor^  that  determine  correct  expOTUre, 

10,  List  the  basic  steps  for  taking  pictures  wltn  an  adjustable  eannOTa*— 

PerfOT/manei  ObJeettvM 

Given  a  camera  and  sk.  cartridge  of  film,  take  pldturis  of  objects  of  yoimr 
choice.  Your  perfornaance  and  products  will  be  evaluated  with  the  Use 
of  a  performance  eh&«kUst,  Your  performance  and  products  should  be 
rated  "A"  (acceptabl&J  on  all  of  the  items  listed  on  the  checklist* 

1*  Set  the  film  spe^d  correctly, 
2*  Load  the  film  cojrrectly- 

3,  Select  the  shutt^^r  speed  correctly* 

4,  Set  the  aperture  3?lng  for  proper  lighting* 

5,  llirn  the  focusing  ring  to  focus  the  object. 
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6.  Compose  the  pioture  in  the  vlawfinder* 
?•  Hold  the  oamara  steady. 

8,  Depre^  the  shutter-releua  button  fiFmly  but  gently* 


10*  PeFform  the  above  taste  In  an  adaeptable  amount  of  time. 


Eaeh  photograph  has 

•  shup  foeui 

•  aiiposure  to  aaoaptable  amount  of  light 

•  relevant  aompoiltlon 

•  a^roprlate  dlitanoe* 


9.  AdV^anoe  the  film  to  the  nest  eKposure. 


1^  B-1  Fnot^aphy  and  Taldng  Phot^aphs 
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On  thm  market  today  there  are  many  good  oamaras  that  ean  be  used  for 
f oranilo  work.  Saoh  has  its  advant^es  and  Its  dlsadvant^#s»  Vei^atUa 
ones  are  ej^ansiva  and  of  tan  domplex  to  operate.  Simple  ones  are  usu- 
aUy  lass  a^enslvep  but  there  are  some  taskB  for  which  they  cannot  be 
used. 

Thm  nomimdatiiM  of  photography  and  cameras  Is  often  oonf uslng«  And 
many  oamaru  seem  to  have  an  ovarwhalml]^  number  of  adjustments, 
any  of  which      go  wtong.  But  you  can  master  any  common  camera 
with  a  Uttle  study,  if  fm  Imow  its  major  puts  and  basic  operational 
principles. 

Thm  camera  ii  a  l^tti^t  tex  that  contains  a  lans»  The  lens  bends  the 
light  rays  reflected  from  an  object  and  focuses  them  onto  a  film.  ^i§ 
creates  an  Image  of  the  object  on  the  fUm  (see  Figure 


Film 


Lena 


Objeot 


Image  of  the  Object  on  the  Film 


A  camera  m  ust  have  four  basic  parts  to  create  the  im^a  of  an  objeot 
on  the  film.  The  other  parts  of  a  camera  are  convenience  parts.  Fol-- 
lowing  are  the  four  basic  partsi 

1.  a  Ughttight  box  to  protect  and  support  the  fUm 

2.  a  lens  to  let  Ught  in  and  focus  it  onto  the  film 

3.  a  shutter  to  control  the  length  of  time  light  is  aUowad  to  enter  the 
camera 


Eom^ielaturai  a  system  or  set  of  terms  used  in  a  particular  science  or 
discipline. 
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4,  film  to  record  the  light  and  image 


Following  are  the  oonvenienoe  partsi 

1.  a  way  to  view  what  is  beinf  photographed 

2.  a  film-advanoing  maGhanlsm 

3.  aooesiory  lensef  and  filtari 

4.  a  light^meterlng  system 

5.  a  diaphragm  to  vary  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eamera 

6.  an  artifleial  light  syste/n  (usually  a  flash) 

7.  a  remote-timingi  light-sensing  system 

Some  cameras  have  aU  or  several  of  the  oonvenlenoe  features,  and 
others  have  none  of  themp  Some  of  these  features  are  automatic  on 
some  cameras  and  manually  operated  on  others^ 

Cameras  are  often  classified  by  the  film  si^e  they  use.  Common  exam- 
ples Include  35mm,  110,  4  k  5  (inches),  and  120, 

Moras  to  film  sizes,  there  is  no  standard  unit  or  method  of 
measurement. 

Tlie  size  of  thm  film  used  is  an  important  factor  in  the  choice  of  a  cam- 
era  for  forensic  work*  Larger  film  sizes,  such  as  the  4x5,  can  capture 
more  detail  and  produce  more  niagnlficatlon  through  greater  enlarge  - 
ment* SmaUer  film  sizes,  such  as  the  110,  aUow  smaUer  cameras,  which 
are  lighter  and  more  convenient  to  carry  and  use.  Popular  compromises 
for  general  work  are  cameras  using  35mm  and  120  film. 

There  are  basically  two  types  of  35mm  camerasi  the  range-finder  cam- 
era and  the  reflex  camera.  A  range-finder  camera  is  one  that  uses  a 
range  finder  to  focus,  A  reflex  camera  is  one  that  focuses  through  the 
lens  onto  a  ground  glass. 

The  range  finder  is  a  small  telsJicope  above  the  lens.  It  has  a  set  of  two 
prisms,  each  of  which  produces  an  image  on  the  rear  lens  of  the  tele- 
scope. Tlie  prisms  are  calibrated  so  that  when  the  images  €ire  superim- 
posed a  dial  wlU  read  the  distance  to  the  object  (see  Figure  B-1-3).  This 
type  of  camera  is  good  for  general  crime-,  fire-,  and  accldent^cene 
photography,  but  it  lacks  the  fleitibility  for  goc  J  cloie-up  photographs 
and  telephotographs. 
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Range  finder 


Eye 


Film 


Lens 


A  Ranga-Flndsp  Camera 


In  a  TBfimx  aam#rap  thm  objeot  (or  th#  ioens)  to  be  photographed  is  re- 
fleeted  by  a  mirror  onto  a  glass^  where  it  is  foouaed  and  oompOied. 
There  are  two  types  of  reflex  oamarasi  the  eingle-lens  reflex  eamera, 
which  uses  35mm  film,  and  the  twin-lens  refleic  oamera,  which  uses  120 
roU  film. 

to  the  single-lens  reflex  oamerap  an  objeot  or  soena  is  viewed  through 
the  same  lens  that  exposes  the  film.  A  movable  mirror  direets  the  light 
to  a  viewfinder,  whieh  views  and  focuses  the  imagei  then  the  mirror 
moves  out  of  the  wayj  and  the  Imaf e  is  exposed  on  the  film*  The  view- 
finder  turns  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  right  side  up  for  convenient 
viewing  (see  Fifare 


Viewflnder 


Eye 


Qround  glass 


Film 


Lens 


Single-Lens  Reflex  Camera 
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The  prime  advantage  of  the  35mm,  single-lans  reflex  eamara  is  Its  ver- 
satility. Formatting  a  photograph  using  wide-anglep  telephotOj  and 
elose-up  lansei  Is  easier  with  this  kind  of  aamera  sinee  what  is  seen 
through  the  viewfinder  is  what  is  aetuaUy  going  to  be  on  the  film. 

The  twin-lans  reflex  oamara  was  onea  &  very  popular  eamera,  but  it  in 
used  less  today  than  formerly  because  It  lacks  tha  versatility  and  oonve- 
nianoe  of  the  singla-^lens  reflex  camera.  It  uses  two  separate  lens  sys- 
tems. One  foousas  the  image  and  the  other  exposes  tha  film.  The  two 
lenses  move  together  so  that  when  the  image  is  correctly  focused  on  the 
ground  glass  it  will  be  properly  focused  for  the  film  also  (sea  Figure 

The  twin-lans  reflex  camera  produces  a  2  1/4  x  2  1/4-ineh 
square  negative,  which  Is  larger  than  the  negative  of  the  35mm,  single- 
lens  reflex  eamara»  Wide-angle,  talephoto,  and  olose-up  lenses  can  ba 
fitted  easily  to  the  twin-lens  camera,  but  formatting  the  photograph  Is 
mora  difficult  since  the  Image  is  focused  through  one  lans  and  the  film 
Is  exposed  through  the  other* 


Ey© 


Sports-finder 
panel 


A 


Ground 
glass 


Top  lens 


Bottom 
lens 


Twin-Lens  Reflex  Camera 
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Deseriptions  of  each  oamara  are  listed  below i 


Twu^Iiem  Reflex  Camera 
Umsm  120  roU  fUm) 


has  one  lens^  the  scene  is  via  wad 
through  the  same  lens  that  takes 
the  picture  (the  photographer  can 
see  what  the  lens  sees). 


through  the  bottom  lens  (the 
photographer  cannot  sea 
exactly  what  the  lans  sees)* 


has  two  lensesf  the  scene  is 
viewed  through  the  top  lens, 
and  the  picture  is  taken 


(chart  continued) 
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^^e-XjWS  Befles  Camwa 
(iMig  3imm  fflm) 


Tirin-L^»  Bafles  Camara 
(ijirii^  120  roU  Mm) 


ean  produae  negatives  of  aooidant  produoai  a  2  1/4  x  2  1/4-ineh 

or  orlme  saenes  under  most  con-  square  negative^  which  ean  be 

ditlons^  Enlarf  ementi  of  these  enlarged  to  twiee  the  size  of 

negatives  to  8  x  10  ineheg  for  the  85mm,  sinfle-lans  negative 

eouptroom  exhibits  are  of  exeel-  enlargement, 
lent  quality. 


is  usually  equipped  with  a  foeal-  is  usually  equipped  with  a 

plane  shutter.  between-the-lens  shutter. 


can  easily  be  fitted  with  special 
lenses  for  most  specialized  foren- 
sic work|  such  as  telephoto  sur- 
veiUaneei  maerophot^raphyi  and 
micfophotography. 


can  easily  be  fitted  with  close- 
up  lenses  for  evidence  and  fin- 
gerprint work. 


has  ground-glass  focusing.  has  ground-glass  focusing* 


has  a  Ught-metering  eapability,  has  a  lights-metering  capability. 


NOmBi  Shutters  and  Ught  meters  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

Because  each  camera  has  different  features,  the  specific  procedures  for 
use  are  different  from  camera  to  camera.  You  should  follow  the  manu- 
facturer%  technical  manual  for  the  camera  you  are  using.  Most  cam- 
eras, however,  also  have  common  features,  such  as  lens,  diaphragm,  and 
shutter.  Undei^standlng  the  purposes  and  uses  of  these  features  and  the 
principles  of  focusing  and  exposure  will  help  you  follow  the  camera 
manufacturer's  technical  manual. 


A  lens  consists  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  optical  glass  (or  similar  mate- 
rial) designed  to  ooUect  and  focus  rays  of  light  to  form  a  sharp  image  on 
film,  paper,  or  a  projection  screen.  The  lens  uses  the  transmission  prin- 
ciple of  gathering  light  rays.  That  is,  on  the  camera  the  lens  collects 
rays  of  Ught  reflected  from  an  object  and  sends  them  onto  the  film,  so 
that  the  rays  come  to  a  shi^p  focus  on  the  film.  The  amount  of  light 
passing  through  the  lens  at  a  given  momeiit  is  controlled  by  the  size  of 
the  lens  opening  (the  lens  opening  is  sometimes  called  the  "aperture"). 


Focal  Lei^th 

Tne  focal  length  Is  the  distance  from  the  optical  center  of  the  lens 
to  the  film  plane  when  the  camera  is  focused  on  infinity  (see  Figure 
B-1-6).  Focal  length  affects  the  si^e  of  the  Image  produced.  TTie 
longer  the  foc^  length  of  a  lens,  the  larger  the  size  of  the  image. 
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A  t#lsphoto  lens  has  a  long  toml  length  to  pr oduos  a  larf  a  imaga  of  a 
subjsot  that  Is  a  loiif  dtetanot  from  the  oamera. 


"Lens  speed"  rsfwi  to  thm  Ught-gatheplng  Qapability  of  the  lens.  The 
lens  system  aoncentratei  Incoming  rayi  of  light  onto  the  film.  The  lens 
gathers  enough  light  to  ei^ose  the  film  in  only  a  fraction  of  a  second* 
If  there  were  no  lenii  the  e^^ure  of  the  film  might  have  to  last  as 
long  as  several  minutes. 

Although  the  quality  of  the  lens  Is  Important,  It  is  primarily  the  size  of 
the  lens  opening  (In  relation  to  Its  fooal  length)  that  determines  the 
lens's  Ught^thering  capacltyp  that  Is,  its  "speed*"  With  an  adjustable 
oamera^  you  cm  change  the  speed  of  the  lens  by  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  size  of  the  lens  opening.  A  "fast"  lens  has  a  larger  opening  and 
thus  transmits  more  Ught  than  a  "slow"  lens* 


JMaphragm 

The  diaphragin  im  Gie  device  that  controli  the  size  of  the  lens  opening 
(aperture).  It  may  be  either  fixed  or  adjustable.  An  adjustable  dia- 
phragm is  sometime  called  an  "Iris  diaphragm"  becaiise  its  structure  Is 
similar  to  that  of  the  eye's  iris.  It  consists  of  a  oircle  of  overlapping 
metal  leaves,  Wien  you  turn  the  aperture  ring  on  the  camera,  the  Iris 
diaphragm  expands  to  make  the  aperture  iMger  or  contracts  to  make  it 
smaller. 
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F-Numbw  Slid  F^op 


Ingraved  on  thm  aperture  ring  of  the  camera  is  a  range  of  numberip 
e&Ued  thm  "f-numberi." 

H^ras  Mi  f-^umber  indioates  thm  ratio  (at  a  particular  ietting)  of  the 
foaal  length  to  th#  diameter  of  th#  lens  openings  More  speolfloallyp 
each  f-number  represents  thm  fooal  length  divided  by  the  diameter  of 
the  iens  owning.  For  examplei  if  the  foaal  length  of  your  camera  is 
66mm  and  the  diametc^r  of  the  lens  opening  at  a  partiGUlar  setting  is 
3mmj  then  the  f-number  wiU  be 

The  aperture  settln^t  at  a  given  position,  or  number^  is  aalled  the 
"f-stop*"  You  set  the  f^top  at  a  eertafn  f-number  to  adjuit  the  size  of 
the  lens  opening  for  oorreot  eKposure.  That  is,  by  turning  the  aperture 
ring  to  a  partieular  f-number^  you  adjust  the  iris  diaphragm  §o  that  It 
Indreaiei  or  deoreases  the  size  of  the  lens  opening, 

A  dommon  range  of  f-stops  on  3Smm  eameras  Is  from  f/1.8  to  f/22.  As 
shown  in  Figure  B-l-7|  the  lu-ger  the  f-numbar  ieleotedi  the  imaUer  the 
lens  opening  will  be  (and  the  "slower"  the  lens)*  Conversely,  the  smaller 
the  f-number,  the  larger  the  lens  opening  (and  the  "faster"  the  lens). 


Leni- 


F-stop  numbers 


Range  of  Lens-Opening  Sizes  and  F=Numbers 

Each  f-itop  pa^es  twice  as  mueh  light  as  the  next  larger  f-^top.  For 
example,  f/S  passes  twiee  as  mueh  Ught  as  f/il|  f/5.8  twiee  as  mueh  as 
f/8;  and  f/2.8  twiqe  as  mueh  as  f/4p  TTili  system  was  devised  to  provide 
Ught  control  for  idl  lighting  situations. 


The  size  of  the  lens  opening  affects  the  exposure  time  required,  (You 
wHl  learn  about  "exposure  time"  in  the  diieusslon  of  shutter  speedy 
which  follows  this  segment.)  To  ooUeet  the  neoessary  amount  of  light, 
a  smaU  aperture  (or  lens  opening)  such  as  f/16  requires  a  longer  expo= 
sure  timep  and  a  larger  aperture  requires  a  shorter  exposure  time.  That 
isj  the  larger  the  lens  opening,  the  sh^ter  the  ej^osure  time  required. 
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Gutter 


Thm  ihutt#F  Is  a  dtvlee^that  expoies  the  film  to  light  by  openinf  and 
oloiing  the  aperture.  The  shutter  controls  the  length  of  time  that  light 
is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lens  and  reach  the  film. 


Gutter 

"Shutter  epeed"  is  the  amount  of  time  the  shutter  stays  open  to  let  Ught 
expose  the  film.  The  shutter  speed  in  oombinatlon  with  the  size  of  tha 
lens  opening  determines  the  amount  of  light  that  reaches  the  film.  The 
relationship,  then,  between  the  size  of  the  lens  opening  and  the  expo- 
sure time  allowed  by  the  shutter  is  eritical  to  a  proper  light  oontroL  A 
faster  shutter  speed  admits  l«a  light  and  so  requires  a  larger  lens  open- 
ing (to  admit  mwm  Ught),  A  slower  shutter  speed  admits  moFe  light  and 
TO  requires  a  smaller  lens  opening  (to  admit  1^  light).  A  smaU  lens 
opening  with  a  slow  shutter  speed,  then,  can  let  in  as  much  light  as  a 
large  lens  opening  with  a  fast  shutter  speed. 

You  set  the  shutter  speed  (exposure  time)  by  moving  the  camera  ring 
that  has  a  shutter-speed  scale  on  it.  The  shutter^peed  scale  Is  com- 
puted so  that  each  speed  represented  is  exactly  or  approximately  twice 
as  fast  as  the  one  preceding  it.  A  typical  scale  ranges  from  1  second  to 
1/1000  second,  as  foUowsi  1,  1/2,  1/4,  1/8,  1/15,  1/30,  1/60,  1/128, 
1/250,  1/600,  1/1000,  On  the  standard  scale  of  shutter  speeds,  however, 
these  speeds  are  shown  by  whole  numbers  instead  of  fractions.  Thus,  1 
stands  for  1  second,  but  2  stands  for  1/2  second,  250  means  1/250  sec- 
ond, and  so  on. 

NOTOi  Thm  letter  "B*^  on  the  shutter-speed  scale  stands  for  ^^bulb"|  thta 
setting  is  used  for  making  long  exposures,  such  as  those  for  outdoor  pic- 
tures at  night.  When  set  to  B,  the  shutter  stays  open  as  long  as  the  re- 
lease button  is  held  down. 

Fast  shutter  speed,  such  as  1/1000,  enables  the  camera  to  photograph 
objects  or  persons  in  action.  For  example,  you  cannot  take  a  picture  of 
a  rock  falling  from  a  mountain  In  sharp  detail  at  1/60,  but  you  can  at 
1/500  or  1/1000.  In  such  a  situation,  the  aperture  would  need  to  be 
larger  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  In  light  that  occurs  with  a  fast 
shutter  speed,  and  so  the  f-stop  setting  would  be  moved  to  a  lower  num- 
ber. Generally,  when  the  shutter  speed  is  increased  by  one  number,  the 
f'-stop  setting  should  be  deerraTCd  by  one  number. 


T^P^  of  ^uttars 

Tliere  are  tv/o  basic  types  of  shutters:  between-the-lens  shutters  and 
focal^lane  shutters,  A  between-the-lens  shutter  is  made  of  blades  of 
very  thin  metal  that  overlap  and  pivot  near  the  outside  edge.  It  is  lo- 
cated between  the  lens  elements  on  the  twin-lens  camera.  Like  the  iris 
diaphragm,  it  looks  somewhat  like  the  Iris  in  the  eye.  The  between-the- 
lens  shutter  has  a  range  of  shutter  speeds  from  one  second  to  1/500  sec- 
ond. It  can  be  s^ohronized  with  an  eleetronic  flash  at  any  shutter 
speed. 
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A  foeal-plane  shutter  is  made  of  a  curtain  of  thin  metal  or  fabric  in 
whioh  ther©  is  a  lUt.  This  ourtain  is  loaat€d  immediately  In  front  of  the 
film  (see  Figure  B-l-S)*  The  range  of  ihutter  speadi  for  this  kind  of 
shutter  Is  from  one  seeond  to  1/1000  seeond*  Usually  it  can  b©  synchro^ 
nized  for  an  eleetronlc  flaih  at  only  1/80  seoond. 


Lens 


FOGal--Plane  Shutter 


The  foeal-plane  shutter  is  the  type  usually  found  in  the  35mmi  single- 
lens  reflSK  oamsra.  Sinoe  this  shutter  is  located  directly  in  front  of  the 
film— at  the  focal  plane— it  te  possible  to  construct  an  Inexpensive  cam^ 
era  on  which  the  photographer  aan  change  the  lenses  without  removing 
the  film*  TWs  arrangement  provides  the  veraatlUty  needed  for  forensic 
work,  in  which  It  is  often  necesiary  to  change  from  a  wide-angle  lens 
for  a  small-area  crime  scene  to  a  normal  lens  for  a  large,  open=area 
crime  scene  to  a  telephoto  lens  for  surveillance  work* 


Ttsere  are  various  film  qualities  to  consider^  but  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant is  the  "speed^  of  the  film.  In  addition  to  the  correct  Isns  opening 
and  shutter  speedy  the  correct  film  speed  is  also  necessary  for  correctly 
exposed  photographi. 

The  term  --film  speed"  actuaUy  refers  to  a  fllm^s  sensitivity  to  light#  All 
film  Is  made  of  llght-^eniltlve  material  but  some  kinds  of  film  are 
more  light  sensitive  than  otherSp  Film  is  rated,  thereforef  according  to 
its  iensitlvity  to  Ught,  The  various  degrees  of  iensltivlty  are  Indicated 
by  a  range  of  film  speeds.  Thm  American  Standards  Association  (ASA) 
or  the  biternational  Standai^s  Organisation  (ISO)  assigns  to  each  kind  of 
film  a  rating  (or  speed)|  which  is  shown  on  the  box  of  film  or  on  a  data 
sheet.  Thm  higher  the  rating  number^  the  higher  the  film  speed  (that  is, 
the  more  sensitive  the  film  te)*  Thm  higher  the  film  speed  is^  the  less 
light  is  needed  to  obtain  correct  exposure^  When  there  Is  a  low  amount 
of  light,  you  should  use  a  highly  sensitive  (highspeed)  film.  For  night 
surveillance  photography,  for  example,  you  would  probably  need  to  use 
an  especially  itnsltlve  high-spaed  film.  Color  film  usuaUy  has  lower 
sensitivity  to  light  and  therefore  requires  longer  exposure  than  black- 
and-white  film, 
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Many  adjuitable  cameras  have  a  film^peed  indicator,  which  oan  be 
changed  to  show  the  dorreet  film  speed.  This  indicator  Is  ehanged  only 
when  the  speed  of  a  new  roU  or  eartridg©  of  film  is  different  from  that 
of  the  pfevioui  one  (see  Figure  B-i-9). 


Hgiffe  B-1-9 
Film-Speed  Indicator 

To  determine  the  correct  exposure  for  a  particular  film  and  lighting 
condition,  the  photographer  muit  balance  four  factors: 

1,  the  amount  of  light  available 

2*  the  size  of  the  lens  opening  (aperture),  which  affects  the  amount  of 
light  allowed  to  enter 

3*  the  shutter  speed|  which  eontrols  the  length  of  time  light  is  allowed 
through  the  lens 

4.  the  film  speed,  that  Is,  the  film^s  ieniitivity  to  light 

NOra?  L^t  is  the  key  element  in  each  of  these  factors. 

As  dlf  cussed  earlier,  the  ei^e  of  the  aperture,  or  lens  opening^  is  adjust- 
ed  by  the  f-stop  setting.  The  f-^tops  are  computed  so  that  each  one  In- 
dicated on  the  camera  lets  In  twice  (or  half)  as  much  light  as  the  one 
preceding  (or  foUDwIng)  it.  Thm  shutter-speed  setting  determines  how 
long  light  is  allowed  through  the  lens. 

The  ipeedi  indicated  on  the  camera  have  been  computed  in  such  a  way 
that  each  one  Is  twice  as  fast  (or  slow)  as  the  one  preceding  (or 
following)  It*  Therefore,  to  double  the  shutter  speed  for  an  action  shot, 
you  would  merely  move  the  shutter-speed  selection  to  the  next  higher 
setting  (a  smaller  fraction).  And  In  order  to  keep  the  same  amount  of 
light  hitting  the  film,  the  aperture  would  have  to  be  doubled  In  si^e*  So 
you  would  move  the  f^top  setting  to  one  number  smaller,  (Thm  smaller 
f-number  enlarges  the  aperture  and  lets  in  more  light,) 
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If  the  ihutter  and  apei'ture  have  been  set  for  the  best  depth«of=»fi@ld  and 
aetion  condltioni  but  you  find  that  there  Is  not  enough  lightp  you  can  in^ 
Of  east  the  light  by  using  eithep  a  flash  unit  or  floodlighti.  If  Ineraased 
lighting  li  undesifable,  sueh  as  in  iurveHlanae  photography,  a  film  with 
a  falter  speed  ean  be  used. 

NOras  "Depth  of  field"  will  be  dlseusied  later  in  this  ieotion. 


^ht  Hetar 

to  order  to  determine  aeGurately  the  amount  of  light  needed  to  photo- 
graph an  object,  many  photoffraphers  use  a  light  meter*  They  can  manu- 
ally control  the  lens  opening  (by  iettlnf  the  f-itop)  and  the  ihutter 
speed  aeeording  to  the  value  shown  on  the  meter  scale. 

Fortunately,  most  modern  cameras  are  automatie.  That  is,  they  have  a 
light  meter  (sometimes  called  an  "electric  eye")  buUt  into  the  camera 
body,  io  that  the  camera  automatically  measurei  the  amount  of  avail- 
able light  and  sets  the  shutter  speed  or  lens  opening,  or  both,  for  the 
correct  exposure,  to  photographinf  very  white  or  black  objeots,  how- 
ever, manual  setting i  may  be  needed  to  get  proper  exposure* 


FoduMng 

Another  basle  operation  in  photography  is  focusing  the  lens  upon  the 
subject.  Foeuiing  determines  the  degree  of  sharpness  and  clarity  in  a 
photograph.  The  CKact  method  of  focuilng  varies  with  different  cam- 
eras^ You  should,  therefore,  ref^  to  thm  manufaatureF^  teahiii^ 
manud  for  ^t^^^  f ocudi^  the  earaera  ymi  am  umi^* 

HOTli  Thm  nearer  a  iubject  is  to  the  camera,  the  farther  you  should 
move  the  lens  from  the  film  when  you  are  foeuilng* 

to  cameras  that  have  an  adjustable  foous,  there  are  three  common 
methodi  of  focusing:  with  a  range  finder,  through  the  lens,  and  by 
means  of  a  ground  glaas^  For  forensic  work,  flx^-fMi^  ^maras  are 
often  used*  Thmy       excellent  for  certain  purposes  in  forensic  and  law 
anforeement  work,  since  most  of  them  Include  the  rapid-development 
proGess  for  fast  copy* 

NOrai  The  use  of  a  camera  that  develops  the  film  automatically  en- 
ables an  officer  to  place  a  photo  in  a  pergonal  history  or  on  a  fingerprint 
card  or  to  send  photos  to  investigators  without  the  delay  required  for 
the  darkroom  development  of  film. 

An  extension  frame  can  be  used  on  a  fixed-focus  camera  to  get  the  cor= 
rect  distance  for  an  exact  focus  on  smaQl  items  such  as  fingerprints. 


Daptti  of  Field 


The  term  "depth  of  field"  means  the  range  or  area  within  which  objects 
are  in  sharp  focus.  'Rils  range  may  be  increased  or  decreased  by  chang- 
ing either  the  si^e  of  the  lens  opening  (f*number)  or  the  distanae 
between  the  object  In  focus  and  the  film  plane  or  both. 
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When  the  lens  opening  Is  larf the  depth  of  field  is  shallow.  That  is, 
the  smaUar  the  f-number  iS|  the  shallower  the  depth  of  field  is. 

The  depth  of  field  is  also  affeeted  by  the  distanoe  from  the  objeet  in 
f ooui  to  the  film.  Ag  you  get  oloier  to  your  subjeetj  the  depth  of  field 
becomes  ihaUower^  So  by  g etting  farther  away  from  your  subjeotp  this 
zone  of  aoaeptable  sharpness  oan  be  inoreased. 

On  most  oamerasy  the  depth-of-field  scale  Is  on  the  lens  mounting,  as 
shown  in  Figure 
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Figure  B-1-10 

Depth-of-Fleld  Scale 


Examine  the  sealei  and  settings  in  Figura  B-l-ll*  This  figure  shows  a 
distande  scale  of  4  to  30  feet  (1.2  to  10  meters),  an  f-stop  scale  of  1.8 
to  22p  and  a  depth-of-fi©ld  ioale  of  4  to  22.  In  this  figure,  the  camera  Is 
focused  for  a  distance  of  8  feet  (2.5  maters)  and  the  f-itop  (for  the 
aperture)  Is  set  at  f/8.  ITie  depth  of  field  is  from  8  to  8  (shaded  area), 
which  indicates  that  all  objects  within  about  8*8  to  10  feet  (2  to  3 
meters)  from  the  camera  would  be  in  reasonably  sharp  frieui* 
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]ngin«  B-l-ll 

Distance  Scale,  Depth-of=Field  Scale, 
and  F-Stop  Scale 
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In  foreniie  and  law  enfopatmtnt  photogrp^hy,  it  is  nopmaUy  desirable  to 
use  as  muah  depth  of  field  as  light  conditiona  and  film  spaed  will  aUow, 
When  subjeots  such  as  those  required  for  personal  identifieation  require 
minimal  depth  of  fieldp  a  large  lens  openinf  (f/1,8  or  f/2  J)  oan  be  used 
to  let  in  a  lot  of  Ught*  For  axamplei  when  photographing  a  subjeet^s 
faee,  you  need  a  depth  of  field  extending  only  from  the  iubjeet's  nose  to 
the  bael^ound  showing  a  height  se^a.  On  the  other  hand,  when  photo* 
graphing  a  metor-vehiele  aCQident^  you  may  want  sufficient  depth  to 
show  the  beginning  of  skid  marks  to  150  feet  and  beyond  to  inolude  the 
vehiales  involved,  the  Interieation,  and  the  approaahesf  for  sueh  photog= 
raphy,  you  would  need  to  use  the  imaUest  leni  opening  (f/22). 

^mmary 

!•  Basie  eameras  reaommended  for  forensio  work 

a.  single^ens  reflex  earn  era 
bp  twin=lenB  reflex  camera 

2^  Lens 

a^  l*he  leni  eoUeeti  light  rays  and  foouses  them  on  the  film* 

b,  "Foeal  length"  is  the  distanoe  from  the  optical  center  of  the  lens 
to  the  film  plane  when  the  eamera  is  foouied  on  infinity, 

e*  "Lens  ipeed"  refers  to  the  camera's  light=gatherlng  eapaeltyi  it  is 
determined  largely  by  the  iiie  of  the  aperture  and  affeets  how 
muoh  light  IB  allowed  through  the  lens, 

3*  Diaphragm  and  f -numbers 

a,  Thm  diaphragm  ehangei  the  size  of  the  lens  openings 
b*  The  f=number  indiQates  the  ratio  (at  a  partiQUlar  setting)  of  the 
foeal  length  to  the  diameter  of  the  lens  opening* 

•  Each  f'-number  represents  the  fooal  length  divided  by  the 
diameter  of  the  lens  openlngi  asi 

 foeal  length  

aperture  diameter 

•  Setting  an  f^top  at  a  partleular  f*number  adjusts  the  dia- 
phragm, whieh  oontrols  the  siEe  of  the  lens  opening. 

c    A  common  range  of  f=numbers  (f-stops): 

f /1,8,  f/2.8,  f/4,  f/5.6p  f/8,  f/11,  f/18,  f/22 

•  An  f-^top  of  f/1.8  indicates  the  largest  opening*  With  each 
stop  the  le^  beoomei  half  again  as  small,  so  that  a  setting  of 
f/22  indlealei  the  smaUeit  opening,  (The  smaller  the  f=number 
is,  the  larger  the  opening  ii,) 
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4.  Shutter 


a.  The  ihuttep  opens  and  eloses  the  apeptiipej  exposinf  the  film  to 
Ught. 

b.  It  oontrols  the  length  of  time  that  light  is  admitted  through  the 
lens* 

Shutter  speed  affeats  how  long  (therefore,  how  muoh)  light  is 
allowed  through  the  lens* 

d.  Hiere  are  two  basio  types  of  .shutters? 

(1)  between-the-leni  shutter 

(a)  Qonsiiti  of  overlapplnf ,  thin  metal  blades  situated  be- 
tween lens  elements  on  the  twin-lens  reflex  damera 

(b)  ean  be  synchronized  for  flaBh  at  any  ipeed 

(e)   li  opened  by  shutter  release  for  any  period  rang ing  from 
one  seeond  to  1/500  seeond 

(2)  fooal-^lane  shutter 

(a)  consists  of  a  blind  loeated  immediately  in  front  of  the 
film 

(b)  ean  be  synehronized  for  flash  only  at  1/60  seeond 

(e)   has  a  speed  range  of  from  one  ieeond  to  1/1000  second 

e.  The  speed  soale  is  arranged  so  that  ^aeh  speed  is  twice  as  fast  as 
the  one  preceding  it. 

5.  Film 

a*  Different  kinds  of  film  have  different  sensitivities  to  light, 

b^  Light  iensitivity  determines  film  speed}  a  highly  sensitive  film  is 

a  high-ipeed  film* 
e,  ASA  (or  BO)  ratings  indicate  the  light  sensitivity  (speed)  of  a 

film, 

d,  l^e  higher  the  ASA  (or  ISO)  rating  is^  the  ^^faster"  (more  light- 
sensitive)  the  film  is, 
e*  The  faster  (more  sensitive)  the  film  is,  the  less  expoiure  It  needs* 

6«  Exposure 

a.  Four  factors  affect  correct  exposure: 

(1)  the  amount  of  light  available 

(2)  the  size  of  the  lens  opening  (affecting  the  amount  of  light 
aUowed  through  the  lens) 

(3)  the  shutter  speed  (controlling  the  length  of  time  light  is  al- 
lowed through  the  lens) 

(4)  the  film  speed  (the  sensitivity  of  the  film  to  light) 

b.  Some  cameras  have  automatic  light-metering  systems  to  set  the 
exposure  correctly. 

7,  Focusing 

a*  Focusing  determines  the  degree  of  sharpneis  and  clarity  In  a 
photograph, 

b^  A  fixed-focus  camera  is  used  for  single-purpose  work. 

c.  Qround-f lass  foouslng  is  used  for  both  the  single-lens  and  the 
twin-^lens  reflex  camerasi  it  permits  a  very  sharp  focus. 
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8.  Depth  ef  field 


a,  Tlie  depth  of  field  is  the  range  within  which  objects  are  In  iharp 
foous. 

b.  Thm  larg&v  the  lens  opening,  the  shallower  the  depth  of  field, 
e.  The  closer  the  photographer  is  to  the  object  in  focus,  the  shal- 
lower the  depth  of  field. 


Now  ^mplate  tt^  review  ^i^tioffi  b^tenlrH?   '  tjje  nest  page. 
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Heview  Qi^ti^^  (Vb  B-la) 


Writa  ymir  mmwmB  ot  a  ^^wate  dwet  of  pa^r, 

1*  Bomm  Gharaeteristios  of  the  twin-lens  reflex  eamera  and  the  sing  1©= 
leni  reflex  aamera  are  listed  below*  For  each  lettered  charaetsr- 
istio,  write  T  if  It  applies  to  the  twin-lena  reflex,  S  if  it  applies  to 
the  sing le-leni  reflex,  and  TB  it  It  applies  to  both. 

a.  The  scene  ii  viewed  through  the  same  lens  that  takes  the  piature. 

bp  It  has  ground-glasi  foauslnf  • 

e.  It  produeei  a  2  1/4x2  1/4-ineh  square  negative. 

d.  It  ean  easily  be  fitted  with  elose^p  lenses. 

2.  What  Is  the  function  of  the  eamera  lens? 

a,  to  coUeet  and  foous  light  rays  on  the  fjlm 

b.  to  control  the  length  of  time  Ught  is  allowed  to  enter  the  camera 
o.  to  adjuit  the  aperture  ilie 

d,  to  synohronlze  the  f-^etting  with  the  shutter  speed 

3.  "Fooal  length**  is  the  distance  betweeni 

a.  the  objeot  and  the  films  when  the  camera  is  focused  on  infinity. 

b.  the  center  of  the  lens  and  the  film,  when  the  camera  is  fooused 
on  Infinity. 

0,  the  center  of  the  lens  and  the  objeot, 
d*  the  film  and  the  camera  cap^ 

4.  "Lens  speed"  refers  to? 

a,  the  light-fathering  eapaolty  of  the  lens* 

b,  the  diameter  of  the  lens  opening  In  relation  to  the  ihutter  speed, 

e.  the  quality  of  light  paising  through  the  lens. 

d,  the  speed  In  transmitting  light  from  the  object  to  the  diaphragm. 

5^  What  Is  the  diaphragm? 

a.  the  focal  length  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  lens  opening 
b*  a  device  that  controls  the  size  of  the  lens  opening 

c,  the  degree  of  sharpness  of  a  photograph 

d,  a  device  that  controls  the  length  of  time  that  light  Is  allowed  to 
pass  through  the  lens  and  reach  the  film 

8,  When  the  focal  length  of  your  camera  is  66mm  and  the  diameter  of 
the  lens  opening  is  3mm,  the  f-itop  will  be  f/22.  At  that  settingp 
your  lens  is  ai 

a.  m  fast  lens. 

b.  slow  lens, 

c.  thick  lens. 

d.  average  lens. 
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7.  What  do€S  the  diameter  of  the  lens  oponing'  aontrol? 

a.  the  amount  of  light  pasiing  through  the  lens  at  a  given  momant 

b.  the  direation  of  light  passing  through  the  lens 
o,  the  focal  lingtt  at  a  given  moment 

the  length  of  time  that  light  ii  allowed  to  pass  through  the  lens 
and  reach  the  film 

8,  Whieh  of  the  foUowing  indleates  the  smallest  lens  owning? 

a,  f/1,8 

b.  f/5.S 
f/8 

d.  if 2% 

9*  Whieh  of  the  following  lens  openings  requires  the  longest  exposure 
time? 

a.  f/1.8 

b.  f/5.6 
e»  f/11 
d,  f/22 

10,  If  you  want  to  take  a  piotUi*e  of  a  vehiele-addident  seenej  at  whioh 
lens  opening  should  you  set  your  oamera? 

a.  f/1.8 

b,  f/5,6 
f/il 

d.  t/m 

lip  Whieh  two  of  the  following  control  the  amount  of  light  that  reaohes 
the  fUm? 

a,  the  size  of  the  lens  opening 
ba  the  f  Deal  length 

ti:e  depth  of  field 
d«  the  shutter  spaed 

12.  Whieh  of  the  following  determines  the  sharpnesi  and  clarity  of  the 
photograph? 

a,  the  expoiure 

b,  the  shutter  speed 

e,  foeusing 

d*  the  lens  opening 

13,  Suppose  you  have  two  roUs  of  film  with  different  ASA  ratings,  one 
64  and  the  other  400.  Whioh  film  should  you  use  when  there  Is  iwt 
mueh  light  around  you? 

a.  the  ASA  64  film 

b,  the  ASA  400  film 

a*  miXh^y  the  ASA  64  film  or  the  ASA  400  film 

d,  neither  film 
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14,  For  night  surveiUanoa  photofraphy,  you  should  use: 
p.,  Buy  speed  film, 

b,  ©ipeslaUy  Mnsltlve  highspeed  film. 

film  with  film  ipeed  of  ASA  200. 
d.  aolop  film. 

15,  Lilt  the  torn  factors  to  balanee  when  iatermining  eorreot  expo- 
iurSp 

16,  For  the  exaet  method  of  foeuslngi  what  should  you  refer  to? 

a*  the  manufacturOT^i  teahnloal  manual  for  the  camera  you  are 
using 

the  list  of  ASA  ratings  on  the  fUm  box 
0*  the  light  meter 

d,  the  data  sheet  that  eomeF  with  th©  film 

17,  Whidh  ttvee  of  the  f©llov^=ng  are  focusing  systems  you  can  find  In 
modern  oameras? 

a,  a  flxed-foeus  system 

b.  a  ground-glass  foousing  system 

e,  a  light--mataring  syitem 

d.  a  range-finder  system 

18,  What  is  "depth  of  field?" 

a*  the  range  within  whieh  objeets  are  in  sharp  foeus 
b.  the  sharpness  and  clarity  of  the  photograph 

e,  a  deviee  that  aontrols  the  length  of  time  that  light  is  allowed  to 
reaeh  the  film 

d,  a  devlae  that  adjusts  the  size  of  the  lens  opening 

19,  Which  of  the  following  lens  openings  has  the  smallest  depth  of 
field? 

a,  f/1.8 

b,  f/5.S 

e.  f/11 
d.  f/22 


€^»ak  ywr  answ^^  mith  tiie  eonaat  mm  groyi^M  in  ttie  amwer  key* 
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You  hava  just  studied  the  major  parts  of  a  camera  and  thm  four  basic 
settings  on  moit  adjustable  eamerass  Isni  opening  (f-number),  shutter 
speed,  film  ipeed  (ASA  or  ISO  rating)^  and  focus.  Now  you*re  ready  to 
study  the^aiic  procedures  for  taking  pictures  with  an  adjuitable 
camera.  The  foUowIng  steps  provide  a  ^n^nl  fuldellne  only*  You 
should  consult  with  the  maJiufaotur#r*s  manual  for  the  specific  proce- 
dure recommended  for  the  camera  you  are  Uiing^ 

STEP  1:  Set  the  film  ipaed^  using  the  following  method. 

m  Consult  the  ASA  rating  on  the  fUm  cartrldga  or  film 
package. 

•  Turn  the  film-^peed  dial  until  the  correct  ASA  number 
appears  in  the  film*^peed  Indicator  window  (see  Figure 
B=l-12). 


Vigmm  B-1-12 
Setting  the  Film  Speed 


Remembtf  I  Thm  higher  the  ASA  (or  ISO)  number,  the  less  ex- 
poiure  the  film  needs. 

STEP  2 1  Load  the  film  into  the  camera,  using  the  following  method, 

m  Open  the  back  cover  of  the  camerap  aecording  to  instruc- 
tions in  the  technical  manual. 
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#  Plaee  th©  film  captridfe  in  the  film^artridge  chamber  (see 
Figure  Bhl-13),  so  that  the  small  piece  of  film  coming  from 
the  aartridge  (the  film  leadef)  points  toward  the  other  side 
of  the  oamara. 


Hgme  B-1-13 
Loading  the  Film 


•  Draw  the  film  leader  aarois  the  film  gate^  and  insert  the  tip 
into  any  slit  in  the  film  take-up  spool  (see  Figure  B=l»14). 


Inserting  the  Tip  into  a  Slit 
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m  Turn  the  film-transpopt  lever  to  wind  the  film  onto  the  take- 
up  ipool. 

#  Close  the  baok  eover  of  the  damera, 

•  Turn  the  film-rewind  crank  to  tak^  up  the  slack  of  the  film 
in  the  eartridge. 

CAUTION:  When  loading  the  filmp  avoid  sunlight |  load  it  in 
the  shade, 

STEP  3*  Determine  the  object  to  be  photographed. 

STEP  4i  Select  the  shutter  speed,  (For  moit  outdoor  shotSj  1/125  is 
recommended,) 

RememtePi  For  action  photographi,  you  need  a  high  shutter  ipeed* 

NOlBs  The  use  of  a  slower  shutter  speed  calls  for  a  smaller  aperture, 
and  that  results  in  greater  depth  of  field. 

STEP  it  Set  the  f-stop, 

Bmmmmhm%     1,  The  larger  the  f^numbers  the  smaller  the  lens 
openings 

2*  When  you  change  from  one  f-number  to  the  next 
smaller  one  (f/11  to  f/S,  for  example)s  you  expois  the 
film  to  twice  m  much  light, 

NCMBs  If  your  camera  has  an  automatic  light-metering  systems  make 
sure  that  the  aperture  ring  1$  set  for  the  automatic  syitem, 

STEP  6i  Adjust  the  focus  for  the  proper  distance  between  the  camera 
and  the  subject.  To  focus,  you  turn  the  focusing  ring  of  the 
lens  until  the  image  within  the  center  of  the  viewfinder  is 
sharpest  and  clearest, 

STEP  7i  Compose  the  pietura  In  the  viewfinder^ 

•  Make  sure  that  you  see  everything  you  want  to  include  in 
your  picture, 

•  Make  sure  your  picture  is  level, 

•  Keep  your  fingers  away  from  the  lens* 
STEP  8i  Hold  the  camera  steady  (see  Figure  B-1-15). 
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Holding  the  Camera  Steady 


STEP  9i     Depr#is  the  shutteMeleaie  button  f  irmly  but  gently*  Do  not 
Jl^le  your  aamera.  Do  not  punch  the  button. 

STEP  lOi  Advanee  the  film  to  the  next  exposure, 

STEP  111  After  you  have  taken  aU  the  pietures  on  the  roU^  you  should 
unload  the  fllm^  using  the  following  method, 

•  Depress  the  film-rewind  button,  Uiually  at  the  bottom  of 
the  eamera  (see  Pigiire 


Depresilnf  the  Film=Rewind  Button 
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©  Raise  the  film-rewind  araiik  and  turn  it  in  the  direetion  in- 
soribed  on  it.  Turn  It  in  one  oontlnuous  motion.  Do  not 
turn  too  fast  (see  Figure  B-1-17). 


Raising  the  Film-Rewind  Crank 

m  When  tension  on  the  film-rewind  arank  aaiesi  open  the  back 
oover  of  the  aamera  and  unload  the  film  cartridge* 

MOTOi  For  the  eare  and  itorage  of  your  oamera^  you  should  follow  the 
instruotione  in  the  owner^s  manual  prepared  by  your  camera  manufao- 
turtr. 

Summary 

In  order  to  take  pictures,  you  should  do  the  foUowingi 

•  Set  the  film  ipeed. 

•  Load  the  film  into  the  camera, 

•  Identify  the  objeet  to  be  photographed* 

•  Seleot  the  shutter  epeed* 
m  Set  the  f-^top* 

•  Adjust  the  foeus* 

•  Compoie  the  pioture  in  the  viewfinder, 

•  Hold  the  aamera  steady. 
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m  Press  the  shuttSM'tltasi  button  firmly  but  gently. 
m  Advanea  the  film  to  the  next  ei^^ure. 

Now  wmpteta  tiia  ravlew  ^^tioi^  on  the  n^t  ^ge« 


Baview  Qu^tlcH^  (VIi  B--lb) 


Write  ymiF  answara  en  a  m^mtm  &mmt  of  # 

1*  When  iQadlng  the  film  in  the  camera,  you  should  load  iti 

a.  in  the  shade. 

in  total  diLrkness. 
Qm  under  the  sunUght« 
d«  anyplace  e 

2t  Two  students  are  loading  the  film^  TTiey  are  discusslnf  what  to  do 
after  oloslng  the  baek  eover  of  the  damera.  Student  A  says  to  set 
the  film  ipeed*  Student  B  says  to  turn  the  film=rewind  erank.  Who 
Is  right? 

a.  Student  A 

b.  Student  B 

e,  both  Student  A  and  Student  B 

d^  neither  Student  A  nor  Student  B 

3,  What  shutteL*  speed  is  recommended  for  most  outdoor  shots? 

a,  1/75 

b.  1/100 
Q.  1/125 

d.  1/150D  I 

4,  To  unload  the  film  from  the  oamerai  you  should  do  all  of  the  follow- 
ing e^eepts 

a^  depreii  the  film-rewind  button. 
b«  depress  the  shutter-release  button^ 

e.  raise  and  turn  the  film'^ewind  orank. 

d.  open  the  bacik  oover  of  the  oamera  and  unload  the  fllmp 

5,  List  ten  baiie  nteps  for  taking  pictures  with  an  adjustable  eamerap 


Cheak  y^ir  wmmm  witih  mrwmQt  mi^  ^vided  m  the  m^wer  key. 
Thmi  do  Vtm  ^lati^  ex^alse  m  tiie  fonowu^  page. 
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E^dtt^  &»aka  iVh  B-lb) 


1,  Obtain  t  damtpa  and  a  aartridge  of  film  from  your  instructor. 

2.  Salest  objeots  (thinp,  personi,  and  scenes)  for  pldture  taking. 

3.  Take  pietures  of  the  objeets  you  have  seleetad* 

4,  Dlsduss  your  work  with  your  initruetor* 

If  you  tml  ranfldent  ttiat  you  have  achieved  tte  ^Jeotiv^  tJus 
iectiWp  ask  yair  ta^atOT  f ot  tiie  p^t^  (VB  B-1). 
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Block  Vli  Criminalistics 

Unit  B:  Banc  FOTensie  ^lotog^e^y 

Seetttm  2;  Base  Photo-Iiab«at<H7  Procedures 
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complete  Uie  pretatp  your  troteuator  wiU  tot  you  Imow  whether  to 
ttita  ^oticHi  OF  Ukm  th€  Ewstt^t. 
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The  ehtmleal  proeeising  of  film  and  paper  is  the  same  in  fortnsie  pho- 
tography as  in  general  photography^  with  a  few  eMeptions,  First,  all 
it#ps  must  b#  fuUy  documented,  and  the  names  of  aU  perions  involved 
in  ppoossilng  must  be  reeorded,  Seoond,  there  oan  be  no  alteration  or 
m^lfloation  of  the  neg atlve}  it  must  b#  prooessed  as  it  is.  And,  finaUyi 
there  ean  be  no  use  of  oiUy  part  of  a  negativei  the  entire  negative  must 
be  used  whf  n  developing  or  enlarging, 

1(1  this  section  you  wUl  learn  the  basic  procedures  of  film  and  paper  pro- 
aesiing,  using  standard  chemio^  and  techniques. 
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Upon  dompletion  of  this  eeotion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  Identify  the  equipment  and  materials  neaesiary  for  processing  filmi 
making  eontaot  prints,  and  making  enlargementi* 

2.  Identify  the  prooedures  and  taiki  for  proeessing  film,  making  con- 
taot  prints,  and  makinf  enlargementi, 

3.  Identify  the  ei^s  of  poor-quality  negatives  and  the  eausts  of  each 
problem, 

4.  State  the  reaaon  why  contact  prints  are  mandatory  in  forensic 
photogfaphy. 

5.  State  the  purine  of  keeping  a  photo  record,  and  list  the  information 
it  requires* 


PerfOTmancs  ^jeottves 

Given  all  necesMLry  equipment  and  materials,  produce  negatlvei, 
Qontact  prints,  and  eniargements.  Then  complete  the  photo  records. 
Your  performance  and  produets  wlU  be  evaluated  with  the  use  of 
performance  checkllstSp  Your  performance  and  products  should  be 
rated  "A"  (acceptable)  on  all  of  the  items  on  the  oheckUsts* 


Ip  Assemble  an  necssiary  equipment  and  materials^ 

2.  Mix  the  developer  according  to  the  manufaaturer^s  Initructlons 
packaged  with  the  developer, 

3*  Mix  the  stop  bath  according  to  the  manufacturer's  initructlons, 

4*  Mix  the  fixer  according  to  the  manufacturer's  Instructioni* 

5*  In  total  dwkneii,  load  the  film  Into  the  developing  tank* 

6*  Determine  the  developing  time  and  set  the  timer  accordingly, 

7,  Process  the  film  with  the  developer,  stop-bath,  and  fixer  solutions. 
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8,  Wash  the  film  under  gently  punning  water  fop  30  to  45  minutes* 

9.  Dry  the  film. 

10.  Examine  the  negatives  for  quail ty^  and  identify  the  possibla  causes 
for  any  signi  of  poor  quality* 

lit  Complete  the  photo=negatlve  record, 

12.  Perform  aU  these  tasks  in  an  appropriate  amount  of  time* 

Negative  is  free  of 
m  streaks 

#  ragular  spots  along  edge 

#  foxing  or  blaokness  along  edge 

#  spotty,  fingermark  itains. 

Negative  has 

#  sharp,  normal  contrast 

#  clear  images^ 

Maldi^  Cmtaat  Vrmtm 

Im  Aiaemble  the  equipment  and  materials. 

2*  Prepare  the  ohemieals  (developerp  stop  bath,  and  fixer)  aaeordinff  to 
the  manufacturer's  instructions^ 

3.  Arrmge  four  trays. 

4p  Cut  the  negative  film  into  strips, 

5,  Place  the  photographic  paper  and  the  strips  of  negative  film  in  the 
printing  frame  with  their  amuflmMi  sides  facing  eaeh  other. 

6.  Expose  the  stri^  of  negative  film  and  the  paper  to  the  enlarger  light 
for  eight  ieeonds* 

7#  Process  the  photographic  paper  with  the  developeri  the  stop  bath, 
and  the  fixer. 

8,  Determine  the  exposure  time. 

9.  Discard  the  test  print. 


#midnms  a  thin  coating  of  light-sensitive  material,  usually  silver 
halide  in  gelatim 


Basic  Photo-Laboratory  Procedures 
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10,  Process  the  eontaat  prints  again  with  the  expoiure  time  determined 
at  Step  3. 

11.  Wash  the  printSp 

12,  Dry  the  prints, 

13.  Perform  the  taski  in  an  appropriate  amount  of  time* 
Frodiictes 

Contaot  prlnti  have 

s  iharpj  normal  eontrait 
m  alear  Imagei. 

Devetopine  KlaE^ments 

1,  Assemble  the  equipment  and  materials. 

2,  Prepare  the  ehemioalj  (developer^  atop  bath,  and  fixer)  by  following 
the  manufaQturer*i  Instruotions* 

3,  Plaoe  the  negative  in  the  carrier  with  the  emulsion  side  down,  and 
then  plaee  the  carrier  into  the  enlarg er, 

4,  Focus  the  negative  and  turn  off  the  enlarger  light, 

5,  Plaee  enlarginf  paper  with  the  projeetion  print  ioale  in  the  printing 
fram©|  and  turn  on  the  enli^er  lights 

6,  Process  the  enlarging  paper  with  the  developer,  stop  bath,  and 
fixer, 

7,  Determine  the  exposure  time  emd  diseard  the  test  enlargement. 

8,  Reset  the  timer  for  the  new  eKposure  tims^  and  repeat  the  proeess 
for  enlargement, 

9,  Examine  the  enlarged  print,  and  repeat  the  prooess  as  neees^jary. 

10,  Waih  the  enlarged  print. 

11,  Dry  the  enlarged  print, 

12,  Complete  the  photo-enlargement  reeord, 

13,  Complete  the  tasks  in  an  appropriate  amount  of  time, 
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Enl^ed  prints  have 

m  iharpp  normal  eontrast 

9  a^^ure  to  aae©pti.bl6  degree  of  Ught 

•  iharp  focus 

©  aoeeptable  olarlty  of  image. 


Film  is  made  by  ooating  a  olaar  plastic  shaet  or  strip  with  a  gelatin  that 
aontains  light^tnsitiva  oryetalSp  Film  has  other  layers,  but  Its  two 
main  layers  are  shown  in  Fipire  B-2-1* 


Ught-unsltlvd 
Qrystals 


W/wmm- 


j:^?^— Emulsion  (gelatin  and  light'Senaitlve  erystals) 
PlaitiQ  baaking  (eellulose-acetate  base) 


L»ay#ra  of  Film 


When  tha  light  that  enters  the  eamera  strikes  the  fUmi  it  oauses  the 
light-sensitive  er^tals  to  reaoti  In  blaek-Md-white  fUm,  these  erystals 
are  a  sUvtr  haUde.  ^e  more  arystala  that  are  exposed  to  the  light  en* 
tering  the  eamera^  the  more  reaotlon  there  wUl  be.  lliis  reaction  is  not 
visible  to  the  eye  and  must  be  developed.  A  developing  ehemioal  is  put 
on  the  film^  and  it  is  tiite  ohemloal  whioh  eauses  the  orystab  that  have 
reaeted  to  the  Ught  to  tum  duk,  llie  more  erystals  in  an  area  that 
reaot  to  the  U^tp  the  darker  that  f^ea  wlU  be,  Sinoe  the  light  parts  of 
the  scene  photofraphed  wiU  be  dark  on  the  film  and  du k  areas  of  the 
scene  will  be  Ught  on  xhe  fUmi  it  Is  eidled  a  "negative," 

I^e  procedure  for  developing  black-and-white  negatives  is  simple  and 
does  not  require  expensive  equipment.  You  should^  however,  follow  the 
proper  procedures  in  preparing  the  equipment  Md  materlali,  misdng 
photo  ohemicalSp  proce^ing  the  filmi  eKamlning  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
oe^ed  fUm^  and  completing  the  photo  record. 


n^pariDg  for  ram  Froe^^ng 


Before  you  prepare  the  equipment  and  materials  for  film  development, 
you  shouldi 


•  have  used  black-and-white  film 

•  have  ei^raed  the  fUm  correotly 

•  have  foouied  and  set  the  shutter  ipeed  and  aperture  (f-number)  cor- 
rectly 

•  have  set  the  fUm  speed  correctly  (for  examplei  TRI-X  Pan  film  has  an 
ASA  rating  of  400) 

•  be  able  to  unload  the  film  from  the  camera^ 

Then  you  should  be  ready  to  assemble  the  neceuary  materiids  and 
equipment,  (T^e  equipment  la  Illustrated  In  Flfure 
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STEP  li  Asiemble  ths  materials 


m  blaok-and-white  fam 
m  fUm  developer 
m  stop  bath 
#  fixer 


STIP  2i  AMemblt  the  tools  and  equipment* 

m  a  fllm-^eveloplnj  tank 

#  four  hig  Jars  (faigger  than  one-faUon  Jari) 

#  a  darkroom  thermometer 

#  a  darlcroom  timer 

#  a  dartooom  ^aduate  (marked  In  ounoes)  or  kitehen  measur- 
ing dup 

eUps 


Themfiomettr 


Am  1 

J  am 

/*  1 

\Mf              9  1 
W  * 

f  I5fj 

m 
m 

Timer 


Developing 
tank 


Iqulpment  Needed  for  Film  Proeeising 


NOTEi  There  is  a  variety  of  developing  tanki  on  the  market.  Each  has 
a  removable  spool  (or  reel)  made  of  iplral  wire  or  a  splral^ooved  plas- 
tie  spool.  Moit  ean  be  lat  for  the  f Um  width  you  are  using.  When  you 
Femove  the  fEm  from  nm  mm&m.  and  put  it  in  tha  qioolt  you  must  do  so 
in  totia  dvki^^  and  then  put  the  oap  on  the  tank  tightly,  Praotioe 
loadii^  the  real  of  the  developing  tank  with  an  old  roll  of  film  in  light 
until  you  beoome  prof idlent  before  you  attempt  to  do  It  in  total  dark- 
ness (see  Figure  B-2-3).  Then  use  the  praetiee  roll  In  the  dark. 
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Reel 


Film 


ngi^  B-2^ 

Loadinff  the  Film  onto  the  Reel  of  the 
Developinf  Tank 


Miiring  Photo  O^mi^ls 


After  you  have  asstmbled  all  equipment  and  materiali,  you  ihould  mix 
the  photo  ohemia^  with  water  at  the  pFOper  temperature^  Mi%  the  de- 
veloper, stop  bath,  and  fixer  In  accordMoe  with  the  Instruetions  pack- 
aged with  the  ehemieals*  TTie  foUowing  is  a  general  procedure  for  mix- 
ing  the  ahemicals. 

STEP  Is  Half  flu  a  big  Jar  or  pitcher  with  warm  water  (125^),  Cheek 
the  temperature  of  the  water  with  your  thermometer* 

STEP  2i  Di  a  large  mixing  bowli  mix  the  film  developer  with  warm 

water,  following  the  initruetions  paekaged  with  the  developer. 

CAUinON:  Do  not  use         developer  in  place  of  fiLxt 
developer. 

•  Pour  the  required  amount  of  developer  solution  into  a  devel- 
oper jar. 

•  Stir  it  until  the  developer  Is  completely  dissolved. 

Noras    1*  Thm  gt^Qgm  Ufe  of  the  solution  is  six  months  In  a 
full,  stoppered  bottled, 

2.  Thm  ralution  muit  be  stored  in  a  dark-colored 
bottle  (preferably  brown). 
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3a  "niB  mmttiL  Ufa  of  this  solution  Ii  twenty-four 
houf^  in  an  undiluted  tray  and  on©  month  In  a 
tank*  It  if  reGommended  that  the  solution  be 
dOuted  with  wattr  (lil)  juit  before  mm  and  that  it 
bm  ulsaarded  after  use, 

4»  TOe  ehemleal  eomponenti  of  the  devaloper  are 
^methylamlnophenol  iulfate  and  hydroqulnone, 

8*  Punetion  of  the  developers  The  devalopar  acts  on 
the  apposed  silver^ialida  frains  in  the  film  to 
separate  the  silver  from  the  silver-4iallde  com- 
pound  and  to  depoeit  the  silver  in  the  emulsion  as 
tinyj  irrepilar  grains  of  metalUa  silver.  As  a 
result  I  the  negative  imi^e  on  the  film  becomes 
viiible.  TOe  density  of  the  blaok  grains  deter- 
mines the  density  of  the  negative. 

STEP  3i  iJi  a  large  mixing  bowl,  mix  the  stop  bath  with  water  aeoording 
to  the  insteuotions  paekaged  with  it  (usually  1/2  ounce  of  the 
stop  bath  with  one  quart  of  water)* 


#  Pour  the  stop-bath  ralution  into  a  jar, 

STEP  4s  It  a  large  mi^ng  bowl,  mix  the  fixer  with  water  aQcordlng  to 
the  initi^uctions  paokag ed  with  it  (uiuaUy  one  package  of  fixer 
to  a  gallon  of  water), 

•  Pour  the  fixer  solution  into  another  jar, 

NOTES    1.  Fixer  solution  can  be  used  for  both  film  and  paper. 

2*  p\m  stor^e  life  of  this  fixer  solution  Is  one  week 
in  a  tray  and  two  months  In  a  stoppered  bottle. 

3,  Chemical  components  of  the  fixer  are  hypo 
(iodlum  thi^ulfate)  and  aoetlo  aeid* 

4.  Function  of  the  fixers  Thm  ehamloals  dlisolve  the 
undevalo^d  silver  halides  and  preserve  and 
harden  the  emulsion  of  the  film.  As  a  resultj  the 
images  stay  on  the  fUm, 


After  preparing  solutions  of  photo  chemicals^  you  should  process  the 
film  by  using  the  developer  solution,  the  stop-tath  solution,  and  then 
the  fixer.  *nie  developer  makes  the  negative  image  on  the  film  visible* 
Thm  acid  stop  bath  stops  the  action  of  the  developer^    And  the  fixer 
preservei  the  negative  image  on  the  film.  The  following  is  a  general 
prooedure  for  processing  the  film. 
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STEP  li  In  total  ^rioi^,  rtmov#  the  film  from  th©  eamem  and 
load  It  into  the  spool  of  the  developing  tank  (turn  back 
to  Figure  B-2-3)* 

STEP  2s  Put  the  eap  on  the  tank  tif htly.  Now  you  oan  turn  on  the 
room  li^ti. 

STIP  3i  Determine  the  developinf  time  and  set  the  timer  aeeordingly. 

Dlff erant  Idndi  of  film  have  different  sensltivitieii  not  only  to 
light  but  to  developinf  ahemioali.  Temperature  also  dramatl- 
oally  affeots  the  iensitivity  of  the  film  to  developing  ehtmi- 
oala.  Thm  chart  in  Figure  B-2-4  lists  the  developing  times  for 
four  common  kinds  of  film  in  four  different  developari  at  five 
different  temperaturei. 

•  Measure  the  tenmerature  of  your  developer  solution^  (You 


adjusted  it  to  68 
ehanged.) 


0  „ 


when  you  mixed  it|  but  it  may  have 


m  Looate  your  film  ty^*  the  developer  type,  and  the  tempera- 
ture In  the  ehart  in  Fipira  B-2-4  or  in  the  time-temperature 
ohMt  on  the  fUm  data  sheet*  For  eKamplei  Thm  recom- 
mended temperature  of  the  developer  1^76  for  TRI-X  Pan 
film  ii  68^*  The  chart  indicates  the  developing  time  for 
diluted  developer  to  be  eleven  minutes.  Set  your  timer  for 
eleven  minutes. 

Develi^iii^  ^mm  (in  Bfinut^l-^miU  ^udc 


KODAK  Packaged 

Developer 

65F 

68F 

70F 

72F 

75F 

D-7e 

8 

7 

fl.S 

6 

5 

D-76  (1:1) 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Microdol-X 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Mierodol-X  (1:3) 

13 

12 

11 

Verl^ipome  Fan  Fflm 

D-76 

8 

7 

6.5 

6 

5 

D-76  (111) 

11 

9 

8 

7 

6 

Mlorodal-X 

11 

9 

8 

7 

S 

Miepodol-X  (ii3) 

12 

11 

10 

(ehart  Gontlnued) 
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Devalt^u^  Timra  fin  Mlnuto^^iEi^  Itok^  (oontinuid) 


KODAK  Packaged 
Developer 

65F 

6SF 

70F 

72F 

7SF 

FliB-X  Pm  Fflm 

D-76 

6 

5.5 

5 

4.5 

D=76  (111) 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

Mlcpodol-X 

10 

8 

7 

8 

11 

5 

Mlerodol-X  (liS) 

12 

10 

TRI-Z  Fflm 


D-76 

8 

7 

6 

5 

D-76  (111) 

13 

11 

10 

g 

8 

Miepodol-X 

13 

11 

10 

g 

8 

Miorodol-X  (ls3) 

17 

18 

15 

DK-50  (111) 

5.5 

B 

4.75 

4.5 

*  Agitata  at  thlrty^eoond  Intarvata  throughout  development.  Primary 
peoommandatioiis  are  in  bold  type^  For  fraater  sharpnesi,  sea  developer 
instrU€tions. 


Example  of  a  Time-Temperature  Chart 

Vfom  Basle  Developing*  Printing,  and  Enlarging,  Kodak  Publioatlon  No* 
AJ-2.  Roehesters^  N.  Y.i  Emtman  Kodak  Company,  Consumer  Markets 
Divfilon.  Used  with  permission. 

MOTEs  D-78  (111)  Indleates  dav#loper  D-76  diluted  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water. 


STEP  4i  Pour  the  developer  Into  the  tank  (sae  gure 

•  Start  the  timer  when  you  start  poi    ^  the  developer, 

m  Tap  the  tank  agalnit  a  hard  iurfaae  to  remove  any  air 
bubbleip 
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figws  B-2^ 

Pouring  the  Developer  Into  the  Tank 


m  Invmvt  (turn  upside  down),  then  turn  rif htslde  upp  or  rotate 
(turn  ilowly  in  oireiflar  motion)  the  spool  of  the  tank  about 
onoe  every  thirty  seoonds  to  agitate  the  film  (see  Fipire 

j^tation  keepi  the  develo^r  in  gentle  motion  dur- 
ing processing  and  hel^  to  ensure  even  and  speedy  develop- 
ment mA  to  prevent  spotting  or  staining* 

9  At  the  end  of  the  developing  time,  pour  the  developer  solu^ 
tlon  into  a  eleani  empty  Jar. 


FipTO  B-2-6 
Agitating  the  Tank 
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STEP  5s  Pour  the  stop-bath  solution  Into  th«  tank  as  soon  as  the  tank  is 

emptied  of  the  developer  (see  Fifure  B-2-7). 

•  Agitato  (shake)  the  negative  film  gently  for  about  thirty 
seoonds* 

•  Pour  the  stop=bath  solution  baok  into  the  aorreet  stop-bath 
Jar. 


STEP  6s  Pour  the  fixer  Into  the  tank  as  soon  as  the  tank  is  emptied  of 
stop  bath. 

•  Agitate  the  negative  film  gently  to  keep  bubbles  from  re- 
maining In  one  place  on  the  film  lurface,  (Fixing  time  is 
three  or  four  minutes  with  fixer  solution.) 

«  Pour  the  fixer  tm.Qk  into  the  oopreet  fixer  jar. 

STEP  7:  Wash  the  film  to  remove  the  fixer  and  undeveloped  silver, 
using  the  following  method. 

•  Remove  the  tank  eover. 

•  Place  the  tank  (with  film  In  it)  under  gently  running  water, 
and  let  the  film  wash  for  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 

NOTOi  Later  on  you  can  shorten  the  washing  time  by  using  a 
hj^o-elearlnff  agent. 


H^«"-i  Etasie  Photo-Xjabwatory  Procedures  ^ 
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STEP  8s  Dry  the  tUm^  using  the  foUowing  method. 

m  Remove  the  fUm  from  the  s^l  m^MO^f^  Thm  emulsion 
is  eaeily  seratohed  at  this  stage* 

#  Remove  water  droplets  with  a  very  soft  Fiponge  made  of 
vteoose. 

m  Hang  up  the  film  with  film  eli^  in  a  warm,  dry,  duit-free 
environment  or  in  a  drying  eablnet  (iee  Figure  B-2-8), 


Hangii^  Up  the  Film  to  Dry 


CAUnONi  Handle  negatives  by  their  ildei  or  at  the  eirtreme 
edg eSj  for  they  mar  or  serateh  very  easUya 

NOI^  After  you  have  a  Uttle  experienee,  it  is  recommended 
that  you  dip  your  film  In  a  photo-flo  rolution*  Thli  solution 
hel^  the  dro^  run  off  so  that  the  film  won't  ipot. 
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bustetag  FQm  for  QmUty 


After  devtleplnf  the  fUm,  you  should  ^mmine  its  quality,  Sin^a  aeeu- 
rat#  film  diapiraii  takes  soma  e^#rl#neey  you  may  nmmd  your  instrua- 
toF's  help  at  firet,  H#r#  ere  some  ilgns  of  poor  quality  and  the  probable 
eauies  of  #aahi 


streaks  uneven  development,  resulting  from  laek  of 

agitation  durir^  development 


regular  ipote  along  ineorraatly  seated  spool  In  the  developing 
ttia  edge  tank 


fog^ng  or  blaelmets      f Dm  e^osed  to  the  light  when  eamera  was 
along  the  edges  loaded  or  unloadedi  or  a  poorly  alosed  cap  on 

the  developing  tank 


thin,  poor  contrast  film  undere^osed  to  light  when  tha  picture 
In  negative  was  taken,  development  time  too  shorti  or 

developer  too  oold 


deme^  black  f  Um  overei^^ed  when  pioture  was  taken,  or 

negativas  developer  too  warm 


gray,  poor  eontrast       lack  of  total  darlmass  when  tha  film  was  put 

into  the  tank 


spotty^  fingermwk  film  hwidlad  with  unwished  handE  when  it  was 
stains  removed  from  the  wash 


to  order  to  develop  negatives,  you  should  do  the  f  oUowingi 

•  A^embla  the  neoe^ary  materials  and  equipments 

•  Mix  photo  ohemioalsp 

•  Prooess  the  tUm^ 


m  EKamlne  the  quality  of  negatives. 


B^te  nioto-Iater^ry  Proeedives 
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After  assemblinf  the  materials  and  equipment  and  pFeparlng  the  devel- 
oper, ito^ath,  m6  fixer  eolutionSp  you  should  proaess  the  film  byi 

m  loading  the  film  into  the  ipool  of  the  developing  tank  in  total  dark- 
ness 

m  pourlnf  the  develo^r  onto  the  film  (into  the  tank)  to  make  the  nega 
tiv©  imaf e  on  the  film  viiible 

•  ^urli^  the  stop  bath  into  the  tank  to  stop  the  aotion  of  the  develops 

•  pouring  the  fixer  Into  the  tank  to  preserve  the  negative  image  on  the 
film 

0  washing  the  film  to  remove  the  fixer  and  undeveloped  illver 
9  ftying  the  film. 

(Figure  B-2-9  iUuEtrates  the  iteps  in  film  proeessing,) 
Finally^  you  should  examine  the  quality  of  the  neg atlvei. 


1.  Load  the  film  Into  the  developing  tank  In  total  darknasa, 

2.  Pour  the  developer  Into  the  tank  to  make  the  negatlv©  Imigs  on  the  film  visible. 
(This  stdp  and  thoie  following  may  be  done  In  normal  roorh  light.) 

3.  Pour  the  sold  stop  bath  Into  th©  tink  to  stop  the  action  of  the  developer. 

4.  Pour  in  the  fixer  to  preierve  the  negative  Image  on  the  film. 

5.  Wash  the  film  In  water  to  remove  the  fixer  and  undeveloped  silvan 

6.  Hang  up  the  film  to  dry. 

V^atm  M-9 
Processing  the  Film 
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Kow  aomplete  Vtm  review  ^i^tiim^  b^tmiing  on  ttis  next  ^ige. 


Write        mimm^m  «i  a  ^^imto         of  pe^F« 

1«  Whiah  palPi  in  the  foUGwInf  list  are  naGeisary  fop  developing 

film? 

a,  a  developing  tank  and  a  tharmomat^r 

a  graduate  mnd  a  misng  rod 

a  timep  Mid  film  aUpe 
d,  an  enlargar  and  four  trays 

2.  Whleh  of  the  following  are  ohemlCia  solutloni  used  in  film  proeess- 
Ing?  (Choose      correot  answeri  J 

a^  developer 

b«  stop  bath 

o*  fixer 

d*  iilver  nitrate 

3*  What  11  the  funotion  of  the  film  developer? 

a.  to  disoontlnue  developing  aetion 

bp  to  make  the  negative  imaffe  on  the  f Hm  visible 

to  clean  the  undeveloped  lUver  on  the  film 
d.  to  dry  the  negative  film  qulekly 

4,  What  is  Ahm  funotion  of  the  stop  bath? 

a,  to  discontinue  developing  aotlon 

b.  to  make  the  negative  image  on  the  film  visible 
to  elean  the  undeveloped  silver  on  the  film 

d*  to  dry  the  negative  film  quiokly 

5,  What  Is  the  funotion  of  the  fixer? 

a,  to  preserve  the  image  on  the  film 

b,  to  make  the  negative  image  on  the  film  visible 
o.  to  stop  fogging  and  staining  of  the  negative 

d,  to  dry  the  negative  film  quiekly 

6,  Why  should  you  praotloe  loading  the  film  in  the  tank  spool  prior  to 
aotual  prooesslng? 

a,  beoause  there  will  be  ohemieals  in  the  spool  in  actual  use 

b.  beeause  twite  Me  so  poorly  deslpied  that  film  must  be  forced 

e,  because  actual  loading  must  be  dona  In  total  darknesi 

d,  because  the  film  Is  easily  marred  when  it  is  being  loaded  in  the 
tank  spool 


Si  5 
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7.  Whera  wo^d  you  obtain  quantity  and  tempemtura  data  for  mixinf 
photo  ehemicali? 

a,  from  tiis  data  sheit  that  aomai  with  the  film 
b*  by  working  out  mathematieal  formulas 
a,  from  the  camera  instructions 

d«  from  the  photo-chemical  manufacturer's  package  or  container 

8p  From  which  of  the  following  sources  do  you  obtain  developing  time 
and  temperature  data  for  a  particular  fUm? 

a*  from  the  data  sheet  that  comes  with  the  fUm 

b^  by  working  out  mathematical  formulas 

0,  from  tho  container  of  photo  chemicals 

d,  from  the  oamera  instruotlons 

9.  Which  of  the  foUowing  is  the  correct  sequence  of  use  for  chemical 
photo  iolutioni  in  f  Um  processing? 

a*  developer        fixer  — — ^etop  bath 

b^  fixer      i  developer        stop  bath 

c,  stop  bath      r  develo^r      ^  fixer 

d.  developer      r  stop  bath      '  fixer 

10.  When  miidng  the  developerj  you  should  make  sure  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  isi 

a.  80^ 

b.  68^  F. 

c.  46^  F. 

d.  14^ 

11.  Supple  that  you  have  just  poured  the  develo^r  into  the  film  tank 
and  that  the  developing  time  is  almost  over^  What  would  you  do 
next? 

a^  Four  the  stop  bath  into  the  tank, 
b.  Four  the  fixer  into  the  tuik. 

c*  Pour  the  developer  from  the  tank  back  into  the  developer  jar, 
d*  Pour  the  warm  water  (125^  F)  into  the  timk, 

12.  To  wash  the  fllm^  what  would  you  do?  (Chooie  an  correct 
answera,) 

WLm  Remove  the  tank  cover. 

b«  Remove  the  film  from  the  tank. 

0.  Place  the  tank  with  film  in  it  under  running  water. 

d.  Wash  the  film  with  a  wet  paper  toweL 
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13.  When  drying  the  negative  fflm,  how  would  you  handle  it? 


I  orUy 
b.  n  only 
a#  either  I  or  n 
d,  neither  I  nor  U 


F«  item  14-18,  Omm  of  pooi^guaUty  n^ttv^  are  lleted  m  the  left- 
tm^  mtamk^  and  probable  i»v3^  far  ttie  pow  ^lallty  mm  Itet^  in  Vhrn 
ri^t^4iai^  mlu^fl.  P»         mua^s^  ^gHf  fmte  the  lett^  of  U» 


14,  frayp  poor  eontrast 

15.  streaks 

16*  apottyp  finf  ermark  stadns 

17*  fogginf  or  blaekness  alonf 
the  edges 

18.  daneei  blaok  negatives 


a. 


d. 


uneven  development 
resulting  from  the 
laek  of  agitation 
during  development' 
film  overexposed 
when  pioture  was 
takenf  or  developer 
that  was  too  warm 
lack  of  total  dark- 
ness when  film  was 
put  in  the  tank 
film  handled  with 
unwaihed  hands 
when  it  was  taken 
out  of  the  wash 
film  exposed  to  the 
light  when  camera 
was  loaded  or  un- 
loaded 


CTteek  ywir  arawo^  irttti  the  ^neet  omi  ^iridM  m  the  mmer  k^, 
TliCT  &  tt»  pm^&l  mm^mim  on  Uie  follovdi^  pBg#. 

O  ^_   Rl  ^ 

ERJC^  Baae  Ptoto-I^bopatefv  Praeedureg  ^  ^   ~  —  s 


1*  Assemble  the  equipment  and  materiali  (ehemloals)  neoessary  for 
proeeising  film,  Inoluding  the  film  to  be  proeaMed« 

2.  Prepare  the  photo-ehemiofQ  solutions  acoordlnf  to  the  manufae- 
turer's  initruotions  that  are  paokmged  with  the  ohemloali^ 

3,  Proeeii  the  film. 

4*  Examine  the  negatives  for  quality,  and  identify  the  poSiiWe  cauias  if 
you  obierve  signi  of  poor  quality* 

5*  Complete  the  photo-negative  reoord* 

6*  DiiQUss  your  work  with  your  instructor, 

7»  Keep  your  negativei* 


When  ymi  feel  oonlldent  ttat  joa  have  a^e¥ed  Oie  objeetiv^  tm 
^oe^mng  n^BiUvm^  go  m  to  the  n^t  ^rt* 
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Making  ^ntaet  Mnts  ai^  Eiaai^ineiits 


M^di^  Contaot  Prmte 

After  you  have  developed  the  film,  you  have  to  print  the  negative  in 
order  to  make  the  piature  of  the  objeet  photographed  appear  as  the 
object  really  looked,  A  print  is  made  on  a  sheet  of  photofraphic  paper 
(or  print  paper)j  whieh  Is  eonstruoted  mueh  like  the  negative*  TTia  paper 
has  been  ooated  with  emuliionj  a  gelatin  aontaining  light^ensitive  erys- 
tals  (see  Fl^re  B-2-10)* 

Qelatin 

Light-senaltlve  j^-  _  ^  ^  .^^  ^  ^  jr  ^  ^  >  .v...^^^^. Emulsion  (gelatin  and 
crystals  W i§mS^    :- ^y|:  *  crystals) 

'////m//M//,^^  ■ 

B-2-10 

Photographic  Paper 


TTie  primary  differenee  between  the  negative  film  and  the  print  paper  is 
the  material  on  which  the  emtilsion  is  coated.  The  negative  film  baek- 
ing  must  be  tranipafent.  In  printingj  a  light  is  shined  through  the  nega- 
tive onto  the  print  papery  as  shown  in  Flpire  As  the  light  shines 
through^  the  dark  spots  on  the  negative  wIU  shadow  those  parts  of  the 
print  paper.  The  crystals  In  these  dark  spots  will  not  react*  Tlie  crys- 
tids  In  the  areas  of  the  paper  ei^^ed  to  the  light  will  reaot*  During  the 
developing  proaeii^  the  areas  eKposed  to  the  Ught  will  turn  dark  and  the 
areas  not  e^osed  win  remain  Ught.  to  this  way^  the  image  shows  the 
seene  as  it  looked  when  photographed* 


Hgiffe  B-2-11 

Making  Contadt  Prints 


Basic  Photo-Laboratory  Procedures  5X5   


NOTBi  AatuaUy,  the  negative  film  is  lying  dlreotly  on  top  of  the  print 
papar  durinf  this  prQOesa,  They  are  shown  separated  in  Fifure  B»2»ll 
simply  to  iUustrate  the  way  ppint  papef  is  eKposed* 

Prints  aan  hm  mads  the  same  size  as  the  negatives  by  a  proeiss  ealled 
"oontaot  printing*"  (They  oan  Mso  be  made  larger  or  imaller  with  an 
tnlargepi  whioh  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  eamera.)  A  contact  print  is  a 
photofraph  on  phot^raphio  paper  that  Is  the  same  size  as  the  negative* 

Although  making  eontaet  prints  is  optional  in  general  photography,  it  is 
mandatory  in  forensia  photography*  Sometimes  a  single  photograph 
from  a  roU  offered  to  the  eourt  in  evidence  can  be  ohaUenged  for  show- 
inf  something  out  of  context.  If  that  should  happen^  then  you  would 
need  to  offer  photofraphi  of  adjoining  frames.  Providing  the  contact 
prints  is  the  simplest  and  most  effective  way  of  offering  photographs  of 
adjoining  frames,  beoause  frame  numbers  are  visible  on  the  stripe  of 
negative  film  and  on  the  contact  prlnti. 

You  should,  therefore,  know  the  basic  proeedure  for  making  contact 
prints.  It  includes  both  preparation  and  processing  steps* 


VrBpamg  f  w  ^mtaat  Prints 

STEP  1:  Assemble  the  equipment  (see  Figure  B-2-12). 

#  printing  frame:  a  device  with  a  base  and  a  piece  of  hinged 
glass  that  locks  in  placef  of  proper  size  for  an  8  x  iO^nch 
sheet  of  photographic  paper 

#  trayis  standard  plastic  or  glass  photo  trays  that  will  accept 
8  K  10-inch  photographic  paper 

d  safalighti  a  standard  darkroom  lamp  with  a  iafeUght  filter 

for  amber  or  red  light 
m  photo-blotter  rolls  a  roU  for  drying  prints 
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Vis  B-2  Basic  Photo-Laboratory  Ppooedures 


Developer     Fixer      Stop  bath 


Equipnient  and  Chamisali 

•  phQtofraphle  paperi  Ught-eensitive  paperf  also  eaUed  "print 
paper" 

•  thermometer:  thm  Instrument  for  maaaurinf  the  tempera- 
ture of  solutions  (as  in  film  prodesslng) 

•  plaitlo  printing  tongs 

•  timer 

•  enlargsri  an  optleal  projector  used  to  make  a  photographic 
print  Ivger  than  the  negative  j  coniiiti  of  four  basie  parte— a 
Ught  §ouroe,  a  film  or  negative  aarrlerp  a  lens  to  foeui  the 
imaf ep  and  a  printing  frame  to  hold  the  paper*  In  addition, 
the  enlarg ef  hm  a  foeuslng-aontrol  knobi  used  to  adjust  the 
height  of  the  lens  for  foousing  (see  Figure 
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Basio  Photo^Laboratory  Proeedures  fsg 


NOTOi  TOara  arm  two  types  of  enlarg ari — one  with  the  tens 
below  the  nefative  aarrisr,  as  shown  in  Figure  B-2-13^  and 
another  with  the  leni  above  the  negative  carrier.  Both  types 
work  about  the  same  way* 

STEP  2t  Assemble  the  ehemloals. 

•  paper  developeri  the  mmt  ^tijml  of  the  proeeising  ehemi- 
eali 

CADTOONs  Follow  the  direotions  earefully,  espeoiaUy  in 
regard  to  temperatureip  as  you  did  with  the  film  developer. 
And  do  not  attempt  to  mm  fUm  devel^ers  for  paper  devel- 
apCTS  or  viae  versa, 

•  stop  bath  and  fixer 

NOrai  TOese  oan  Uiually  be  used  for  both  film  and  paper, 
but  often  with  different  dilution  ratios,  Agaln^  follow  the 
directions  on  the  paokagas  oarefully, 

STIP  3i  In  eaeh  tray,  mix  the  ohemi^als  by  following  the  manufaotur- 
er^i  instruetions  on  the  paakages^ 

STEP  4i  Arrange  four  trays  from  left  to  rlghti  developer,  ito^ath, 
fixeri  and  waihing  trays.  The  washing  tray  must  have  running 
water  with  a  syphon  that  oan  drain  the  water  at  a  maximum 
depth  in  order  to  control  the  water  level  (so  that  prints  do  not 
wash  over  the  top), 
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STEP  5i  Gut  the  nef ative  film  into  strips  (irat  into  individual  frames) 
with  siK  frames  to  a  strip  (see  Flgur©  B-2-14). 


Cutting  Negative  Film  into  Strlpi 


STEP  Bi  Turn  off  the  lights,  exeept  for  the  safelight*  Waih  and  dry 
your  hands, 

STEP  7s  Obtain  a  Bhmmt  of  photographie  pap#r  from  the  paper  paekage. 
Then  eloe©  the  package  and  plaee  it  in  a  lighttight  drawer, 

CAUTION^  Do  not  iplash  Ghemioals  on  unexpoied  photo- 
graphid  paper^ 


VtQO^m^  Ccmtact  nrints 

STEP  li  Put  a  sheet  of  photographie  paper  Into  the  printing  frame  with 
the  paper #mulEi«i  ads  ^Iny  sicle)  up  (see  Figure  8-2-15)* 


Printing  frame 


Photographic  paper 


Plaelng  Photographic  Paper  in 
the  Printing  Frame 


Basic  Photo-Laboratory  Prooedurei 
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STEP  2i  Place  the  negative  itpips,  Affl  (emUIMm)       tewn,  on  tha 
paper,  Mak#  iure  the  negative  strips  are  in  numerical  order, 

NOrai  The  emuliion  side  of  the  negative  film  is  duU,  whereas 
the  emuliion  side  of  the  photo^aphie  paper  is  ihiny*  When  you 
plaee  the  photop^aphle  paper  and  the  negativei  make  sure  the 

STIP  3i  Cloie  and  laek  the  oover  of  the  printing  frame.  (Now  your 
negative  itrlps  for  aontaet  prints  are  on  the  printing  frame*) 

STEP  4:  Turn  on  the  enlarger  light  for  about  eight  seeondi. 

•  Keep  a  reeord  of  the  expoiure  time. 

NOTEs  You  will  probably  have  to  experiment  to  get  the  cor= 
reet  expMure*  Negativei  will  vary  illghtly  In  eontrast  as  a 
result  of  the  various  light  eondltlons  in  the  original 
ei^surei. 

STEP  6s  Using  pla^tle  tongs,  remove  the  paper  from  the  printing  frame, 
and  iUde  the  pmptr  (shiny  side  up)  Into  the  developer  tray, 

9  Rook  the  tray  gently  for  about  11/2  minutes* 

CAUTOONi  Do  not  get  your  hands  wet  with  developer*  If  you 
dO|  you  wiU  ruin  the  next  paper  you  handle* 

MOTO:  The  developer  makes  the  positive  image  on  the  paper 
visible.  You  get  better  resulti  using  one  person  at  the  wet  sta- 
tion where  the  trays  are  and  another  person  at  the  dry  station 
where  the  enlarger  and  paper  drawer  are  (see  Fipire  B-2-16), 


Dry  station 


o 


■Wet  station 


Wet  and  Dry  Stations 


T?ERJC' 
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STEP  6i  Take  the  papar  out  of  the  developer  with  the  tongi^  and  let  it 
^ain  by  holding  it  above  the  tray  for  a  few  seoonds. 

CAUllOMs  Do  not  permit  an  exoesalve  amount  of  developer 
to  be  transferred  over  to  the  stop-^ath  solution.  It  will  dilute 
the  solution  and  make  it  ineffeotlve. 

STIP  7:  SUde  the  paper  Into  the  stop  bath  and  leave  it  for  ten 
seoonds.  Rock  the  tray* 

CAUHONi  Do  not  get  any  stop  bath  on  the  tongs  used  in  the 
developer.  It  wHl  neutralize  the  developer  solution,  and  you 
will  then  have  to  replaoe  it,  Uie  a  ieparate  pair  of  tongs  for 
eaoh  tray  of  solution^ 

STEP  8i  Remove  the  paper  from  the  stop  bath^  using  the  tongs 

assigned  to  the  sto^*ath  tray^  Transfer  the  paper  to  the 
fixer  and  leave  it  there  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Agitate  the 
tray  thoroughly  throughout  the  process. 

CAUmON;  Do  not  toueh  the  fixer  solution  with  the  stop=bath 
tongi, 

STEP  Bi  Determine  the  exposure  time  for  the  development  of  oontaot 
prints,  using  the  foUowing  method* 

•  After  the  paper  has  been  in  the  fixer  one  or  two  minutes, 
turn  on  the  light  and  examine  the  prints,  lifting  the  paper 
with  the  let  of  tongs  assi^ed  to  the  fixer, 

m  If  the  image  is  oonsistently  too  dark,  reduee  the  exposure 
time  by  about  one-half, 

•  If  it  is  eonalitently  too  light,  double  the  exposure  time, 

•  Discard  the  test  prints* 

STEP  lOi  Repeat  Stepi  1  through  9,  using  the  exposure  time  you  Just 
determined, 

STIP  111  When  the  prints  show  satisfaetory  eontrast,  transfer  them  to 
the  wi^h  tray,  using  the  tongs  assigned  to  the  fixer*  Wash 
them  for  about  five  minutes  with  gently  running  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  68^  F.  Agitate  the  wash  tray, 

STEP  12i  Remove  the  prints  from  the  wash  bath^  using  the  fourth  set  of 
tongs* 

STIP  13i  Sponge  the  surfaoe  dry,  and  plaoe  the  prints  on  a  drying 
blotter. 
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to  forinsio  work  it  Is  seldom  neeessary  to  make  enlargements  of  all  neg^ 
ativii,  so  long  as  the  eontaet  prints  are  retained  for  possible  review. 
Foiriarlrne  laboratory  tsohnlelan,  however,  the  ability  to  make  an- 
l^gimsnts  of  negative  film  Is  a  necessary  skill. 

In  thli  program,  you  will  not  enlarge  all  negatives.  Plek  your  best  nega^ 
tiviswith  ixormal  contrast  and  make  enlargements  of  thosej  using  the 
following  proeedure  as  a  general  guideline* 

STIPli  A^^emble  the  foUowlng  equipment  and  materials  in  addition  to 
thc3Se  items  you  used  for  eontaat-prlnt  development, 

•  a  projection  print  eealei  a  pieoe  of  film  divided  like  a  pie, 
"with  a  number  in  eaoh  of  ten  slioesi  used  to  determine 
proper  exposure  time 

afOTBi  The  numbers  Indieate  time  in  TCOonA.  Each  slice 
wlU  have  a  different  eontrast  (see  Figure  B-2-17), 

•  enlarging  paper 

•  plain  white  bond  paper 


W^mm  B-2-17 

A  Projection  Print  Scale 


STBPii  Assemble  and  prepare  the  ohemleala  as  you  did  for  oontaet- 
print  development--developer|  stop  bathi  fixer,  and  wash^ 

STEP  3s  Place  your  negative  in  the  enlarger, 

•  Plaae  the  negative  in  the  carrier  with  the  emulsion  (dull) 
Bide  domi« 

•  ^tit  the  earrier  into  the  enlarger*  (Now  your  negative  is  in 
the  enlarger  head.) 
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STEP  4i  Foaus  thm  n^gativi. 


#  Plaea  an  8  S  lO-lnoh  ihest  of  plain  white  bond  paper,  not 
enlarfing  paper,  In  thm  pn-intinf  frame.  Just  m  you  had  to 
foeui  the  imagiof  th^  ofejaat  onto  the  film  Uilng  the  Itni  in 
the  camera,  yeu now  to^^w  thm  image  in  the  negative  onto 
the  paper  usihgths  eniap— ger  leni.  To  avoid  prematurely  ex- 
poilng  the  phot9|raphiC  ^paper^  use  the  pleoe  of  plain  white 
paper  while  adjyiting  tH»  foeus  so  that  the  size  and  sharp- 
ness of  the  Iniflp  is  just    as  you  want  it  to  appear, 

m  T^rn  off  tha  worn  light* 

•  "nirn  on  the  saftlight, 

•  Set  the  enlargirlins  to  I"^s  largest  opening^  and  turn  on  the 
enlargar  Ught^ 

#  Arrange  your  plotupe  for    focus  and  eomposition* 

Now  change  thainlargeP    lens  opening  to  f/11  and  reoheak 
the  foeuip 


STEP  5i  Turn  off  the  enlar|er  Ufht. 

nOTBt  The  oheraloali  in  th»  «  emulsion  on  the  photographio 
paper  are  sUghtly differeiit    from  those  in  the  negative  film. 
The  QhmmiaalB  in  film  uiufllBLy  reaet  to  all  wavelengths  of  light, 
whereas  those  in  piper  r^s^^t  to  blue  and  green  light  only* 
Therefore,  a  red  or  amber  ISght  oan  safely  be  used  without 
exposing  the  ohemlgals  in  tfeme  paper.  Both  the  light  in  the 
enlarger  and  the  room  light    have  blue  and  green  wavelengths  in 
them,  so  they  t^eicpoie  thm^  paper. 

STEP  8i  Place  a  place  of  enlarging  p^per  with  the  projection  print  scale 
in  the  printing  f  tgma, 

•  Remove  the  white  bond  psipep  and  put  a  sheet  of  polycon- 
trast  enlafgint  piper  in  iham  printing  frame  in  place  of  the 
bond  paper.  Make  aura  th*«  emulsion  (shiny)  side  of  the  poly- 
contrast  paper  iiup, 

CAnTlOlfs  Po  not  movm  tthe  printing  frame  when  replacing 
the  bond  paper  with  a  she^et  of  polycontrast  paper, 

m  Place  the  pwHchn  print    scale  en  top  of  the  enlarging 
paper. 

STEP  7i  Turn  on  the  enlfl^gir  light  fo!*r  mm  minute. 

STEP  81  Process  the  eniarglni  paper  «s  you  did  the  contact  prints- 
developer  for  1  l/2ininuteSj  stop  bath  for  ten  seconds,  and 
fiKer  for  one  or  twoinlnutes^ 
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STEPSi  Determine  the  exposure  tim#,  using  the  following  method. 


§  After  tt\&  paper  has  been  in  the  fixer  two  minutes,  turn  on 
the  room    lifhts  and  examine  the  print.  Pick  out  the  seotion 
that  loc?k^  best* 

•  Identify  tJi©  number  in  the  eorreiponding  seotion  of  the 
pfojeetiOHi  print  soale.  This  number  wlU  be  the  proper  ex- 
posure ti^iie  In  ieeonds  for  your  enlargement* 

•  Dleeard  test  print, 

STEP  lOi  Riiet  the  tSmer  for  the  new  exposure  time.  Place  a  sheet 

of  enlarging  paper  in  the  printing  frame,  turn  on  the  enlarger 
light  for  th^P  required  timej  and  then  repeat  Step  8, 

STEP  111  Examine  th^  enlarged  print* 

§  If  it  Is  to^  dark,  reduoe  the  exposure  time  by  half ^  and  re- 
peat Step  10, 

0  If  it  is  t^^  Ught,  Increase  the  exposure  by  half  ^  and  repeat 
Step  10* 

STEP  Ih  Wash  the  diLJargement  in  gently  running  water  at  about  68^  P. 
(See  the  mamufaeturer^i  manual  for  the  type  of  paper  being 
used  to  determine  waihing  time  J 

STEP  13i  Dry  the  enlargement  in  the  blotter  roU. 

NOTBs  Th^m^B  Is  an  available  product  that  wiU  develop^  fix, 
and  dry  a  d^ntaet  print  or  enlargement  in  less  than  a  minute. 


Cotsplatli^  Photo  Be^^A 

After  you  have  taken  piatures  and  developed  them,  you  should  complete 
the  photo  record  for  a    ohaln  of  custody  of  evidence.  There  may  be  two 
types  of  photo  recordls  the  photo-negative  record  (see  Figure  B-2-18) 
and  thephoto-^nlarg^ranent  record, 

Thera  ape  many  court-3mposed  rifles  to  be  obierved  In  forensic  photog- 
raphy* One  of  them  Js    to  keep  a  ehaui  of  mModg  of  amdanee.  This  Is  a 
documentation  of      pveraons^  by  their  nameii  who  have  possessed  the 
film  or  nagative  fronfl  flthe  time  the  picture  was  taken  until  it  is  pre- 
iented  Inoourt.  A  pho— to  record  should  include  the  foUowingi 


1*  th€  ease  numb^  f^r  which  the  picture  was  taken 
2*  the  date  and  tirn^  'when  the  picture  was  taken 
3*  the  plaet  where  i\mm  picture  was  taken 
4.  the iUbject  of  th#  picture  828 
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5,  the  uMmm  of  the  photographer 

6^  oamera  desaription 

7*  eamera  height  and/or  eamera  p^itiou 

8.  the  lens  openinf  and  the  ihutter  speed 

9,  the  fUm  type 

10,  lighttngi  light  oondltionsj  flashy  ete* 

11.  the  film  developepj  development  time  and  temperature 

Ftoto-Entor^ment  ^ewd 
1«  the  numbop 

2,  referenoe  numbersi  roll  number  and  frame  number 

3e  the  name  of  the  photo  technieian 

4.  the  paper  developer  and  the  leng  setting 

8,  the  date  of  printing 

N^TOi  Keeping  a  photo-enlargement  record  ean  be  made  easier  with  a 
rubber  stamp  that  ean  be  used  to  itamp  the  information  needed  (as 
listed  above)  on  the  baek  of  each  print*  Then  the  oorraet  information 
for  that  print  ean  simply  be  filled  in. 


^Bsm  numb^s  a  number  assigned  to  aU  eomplaints  received  by  a  law  en 
foreement  agendy,  as  part  of  Its  reeord  prooedure. 
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PHOTO-NEGATIVE  BETOBD 


Photopapher 


Developer 


Devalopment  time  and  ttmperatio'e  ^ 
Case  No,   Film  Type 


RoU  No, 


Camera  Format 


NOTESi 


FRAMl 
NUMigR 

f 

SnTINQ 

SHUTTiR 
SPiiP 

LiNl 
mm 

QAMERA 
HilGHT 

QAMERA 
DliTANCi 

FILTER 

LIGHTiNG 

LOeATION  AND 
SUBJECT 

TJME 

DAT! 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

-  - 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

ii 

20 

21 

ii 

23 

24 

 .__ 

ii 

26 

27 

23 

if 

30 
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Flgive  B-2-18 

Example  of  Photo-ntgative  Record 


Vis  B"2  Basic  Photo-Laboratory  Procedures 


In  order  to  process  eontadt  prints,  you  should  do  the  foUowInf  i 

m  Plaoe  the  negative  strips  In  contact  with  photographie  paper  In  a 
printing  frame. 

#  T^rn  on  the  enlarger  light  to  expose  the  negative  strips  and  paper  to 
Ught. 

m  Place  the  paper  In  the  developer  to  make  the  positive  images  on  the 
paper  visible, 

•  Plaee  the  paper  In  the  stop  bath  to  stop  the  aetion  of  tl?^  developer. 

m  Plaee  the  paper  in  the  fixer  to  preierve  the  positive  Images  on  the 
paper, 

m  Wash  the  paper  in  gently  running  water  to  remove  the  fixer  and  unde 
velopad  silver. 

•  Dry  the  prints* 

(Fipire  B-2-19  on  the  following  page  illustrates  the  steps  in  proeasiing 
eontaot  prints*) 

In  order  to  make  an  enlargement^  you  should  do  the  foUowingi 
m  Place  the  negative  in  the  enlarger  head, 

•  Foeus  the  negative  on  plain  white  bond  paper* 

#  Plflda  a  pleee  of  enlarging  paper  with  the  projeetlon  print  seale  in  the 
printing  frame* 

#  Shine  the  enlarger  light  for  one  minute  through  the  negative  to  form 
an  image  on  the  light^ensitlve  enlargii;g  paper* 

#  Proeess  the  enlarging  paper  by  plaoing  it  in  the  developer^  stop  bath, 
and  fixer. 

#  Determine  the  proper  exposure  time  for  the  enlargement  by  seleotlng 
the  section  under  the  projeetion  print  leale  that  looks  the  best  and 
Identifying  the  number  for  that  section. 

•  Repeat  the  enlargement  proeess^  if  neeessaryj  using  the  exposure 
time  determined  with  the  use  of  the  projeetion  print  seale* 

•  Wash  and  dry  the  enli^gement. 

Complete  the  photo  records  for  the  chain  of  custody  of  evidence. 
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Safelight 

Printing  frame 


1*  Place  th#  negative  stripi  and 
photo^aphio  pape?  in  the 
printing  frame. 


3.  Plaoa  tha  photographic  paper 
in  tha  developer  (under  safe- 
Ught). 


Flaae  the  paper  in 
the  fixer  (under 
iafeUght). 


2,  Sxpese  them  to  white  light. 


4p  Flaoe  the  paper  in 
the  stop  bath  (under 
safelight)^  The 
Images  are  now 
visible  on  the 
photographlo  papery 


6*  Wash  the  paper  in 
gently  running  water 
(in  rwm  Ifght)^ 


Figive  B-2*19 

Processing  Contaat 
Print! 
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Now  complete  tt»  review  questions  b^iiudi^  on      next  pafs. 

o 

,ERIC^  

^  BBM  Basic  Photo-Labopatory  Froaeduress 


Review  Qu^tioi^  iVh  B-2b) 


Write  jour  aimw^m  m  a  s#parate  tii^t  of  ^^r, 

1.  Which  of  the  following  ahemioals  do  you  need  for  aontaQt-print  de- 
velopment and  enlargement?  (Choose  an  eorpeot  answers  J 

a.  daveloper 

b,  stop  bath 

e#  contaet  prlnttr 
dp  fiKer 

2.  What  li  a  contaet  print? 

a,  a  ahemioal  stain  on  a  print  made  by  dirty  fingers 

b.  a  photofraph  the  same  sl^e  as  the  negative 
a  photograph  enlarged  from  a  negative 

d.  a  negative  only^  unproGessad 

3.  Suppose  a  district  attorney  showed  a  piature  of  a  orima  scene  as  evi 
dene©  in  eourt  and  the  defenie  attorney  aiked  whethtp  it  was  aotu- 
any  the  erime  seene  related  to  the  ease  being  tried.  What  should 
the  dlitrlet  attorney  present  in  raiponse  to  the  defense  attornay^i 
question? 

a,  the  eontaot  print  of  the  pioture  ihown  in  oourt 

b,  the  negative  of  the  picture  shown  in  oourt 

the  eontact  print  of  the  pleture  and  its  adjoining  framee^  all 
ihowing  the  frame  numberi 
d*  the  enlargement  of  the  pieture  shown  In  court 

4p  How  should  you  gut  the  negative  film  to  develop  eontaet  prints ? 

a.  Cut  it  into  single  frames. 

b.  Cut  it  Into  strips,  six  frames  to  a  strip. 
Cut  it  into  two  frames* 

d.  Cut  It  Into  twenty  framei  or  more* 

5.  When  you  develop  eontaet  prints,  whidh  side  of  the  negative  and 
which  side  of  the  photographic  paper  should  face  each  other  during 
exposure  to  the  light? 

a.  the  duU  side  of  the  paper  to  the  shiny  side  of  the  negative 
bp  the  duU  side  of  tht  paper  to  the  duU  side  of  the  negative 
Cp  the  shiny  side  of  the  paper  to  the  shiny  side  of  the  negative 
d.  the  shiny  side  of  the  paper  to  the  duU  side  of  the  negative 
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6*  When  developing  the  aontaot  prints^  you  ihould  examine  eaeh  print 
to  determine  the  exposure  time  after  the  paper  has  been  in  the 
 for  a  couple  of  minutiii 

a*  developer 

b,  contact  printer 

stop  bath 
d*  fixer 


7.  When  you  wash  the  contact  print,  you  ihould  wash  mt  with  gently 
running  water  at  a  temperaturs  of  abouti 

a.  50^ 

b.  56^  F. 
68^  F, 

d.  86^  F. 

8.  When  making  enlargementi,  you  may  use  a  projeeti  ^n  print  scale* 
The  numbers  in  the  scale  indiaate  time  Ini 

a.  hours, 
b*  minutei, 
c«  ieoonds. 

d*  several  different  ways,  depending  upon  the  manmifacturer* 

9.  When  making  enlargements,  whera  should  you  plac^  the  negative? 

a*  in  the  enlarger  head 

b*  on  the  printing  frame 

c*  on  the  enlMging  easel 

d*  on  the  print  soale 

10*  When  you  plaoe  a  sheet  of  polyoontrait  paper  in  th^  printing  frame, 
you  should  place  it  with  its  entuliion  (ihiny)  side: 


a,  up, 

b*  down* 

c*  either  up  or  down, 

d«  next  to  a  sheet  of  bond  papir^ 


11*  When  you  es^ose  the  enlMging  paper  with  the  print    scale  on  it  to 
the  enlarger  Ught,  how  long  should  you  expose  it? 

a.  about  one  minute 

b*  about  ten  minutes 

c,  about  thirty  minutee 

d.  about  sixty  minutes 

12,  Suppose  when  you  examine  a  oontact  prints  the  prin*  Is  too  dark* 
You  should  then  _the  light-iKpoiure  tim^* 

a.  increase 
b*  deoreaie 

dp  eliminate  O  o  4 


ER|C   

l72  '■  Vis  &-2  Basic  Photo-Labora-tory  ppooedures 


13*  What  Is  the  main  purpose  of  aDrnpletinf  photo  reeords? 


a,  to  obtain  aredit  for  good  work 

b,  to  have  them  for  mm  in  evaluating  the  performarid^s 
laboratory  teahniolans  or  law  enforGement  officers 

Q.  to  have  them  filed  with  th#  FBI  for  later  use 
d^  to  keep  a  ohain  of  custody  of  evidenae 

14,  Whloh  of  the  following  Information  should  b©  ineluded  ih  ^  ptob- 
negative  reeord?  (Choose  all  eorreet  answers.) 

a.  the  data  and  time  picture  was  taken 

b*  the  lens  opening  and  shutter  speed 

c*  the  film  developer 

d*  the  name  of  the  photogTapher 


Cheok  jam  mmw&m  wiOi  Uie  ^Mrrot  m^m  ^ovide  in  tha  afBW%* ' 
Thmn  do  tl»  ^motind  neroiss  on  Oie  following  pmS^* 
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1.  Obtain  the  negativa  film  that  you  prooeiied  in  the  prevloui  part, 

2.  A^emble  all  the  equipment  and  matepi^  neaessafy  for  making 
Gontaot  prints  and  enlargementi, 

3.  Develop  aontaat  prints  and  enlarfements. 
4i  Complete  a  photo-#nlargement  record, 

5^  Diiauis  your  work  with  your  initruotor. 

NOTBs  Your  initruetor  may  want  to  look  at  the  oontact  prints  and 
enlargements  of  the  piotures  you  took  In  the  previous  seation  (VIi  B-1) 
to  evaluate  some  of  your  piature-taking  performaneei. 


It  ymi  f ^1  TOi^tent  tlMt  ymi  have  a^teved  Um  ^Jectiv^  for  this 
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Bloek  VIi  Criminaliitids 

Umt  Bt  BaMa  Womtme  Riotf^ra^y 


Ask  your  im^otOT  tot  tta  ^etot  £«  ttiis  seotlm  iVh  After  you 

rompteto  the  ^#t^tp  your  tetruotor  let  you  know  whether-to  stu^ 
ttus  se0tim  or  take  psett^, 
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As  disoussecl  In  Unit  A  of  this  Mock,  the  obJeGtive  of  aU  GrimlnaU§tic 
work  is  to  identify  class  (genepal)  and  individual  (spficific)  charaetepis- 
tles  of  the  speelmen,  whether  It  is  a  bullet,  a  finf erprint,  blood,  hair,  or 
fiber.  This  is  also  true  of  photographs  of  arsons.  The  face  of  each 
pftrson  has  class  chaFaGterlstics,  as  well  as  unique,  individual  character- 

iosi  the  hairllnep  the  shape  of  the  face,  ears,  and  mouthp  and  sears, 
itft^akles,  moles,  or  sWn  blemighes.  "nie  intent  of  personal  Identiflaatlon 
photography  is  to  be  able  to  identify  positively  a  subjeet  from  a 
pnotograph  by  these  speGlfIc  oharacterlstics.  You  should,  therefora, 
portray  a  person,  plaee,  or  thing  so  aeeurately  that  the  photograph 
cannot  be  suoeessfully  challenged  in  a  court  of  law. 

In  this  section,  you  will  learn  to  take  four  types  of  photographs  for 
identification  purpoiesi  close-'up,  full-length,  surveillance,  and  lineup 
photographs. 
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Upon  eompletlon  of  this  seotlon,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1*  Given  deseriptlons  or  #3carnplei  of  four  types  of  identifioation 
photographij  identify  eaoh  type  by  nam  a* 

2*  Identify  the  purposes  of  eloie-up,  fuU-length^  surveillance,  and 
lineup  photographs^ 

3.  Identify  basic,  general  procedures  for  taking  front  and  profilej  full- 
lengthy  surveillanees  and  Uneup  photographs. 


Given  a  oamera,  a  roU  of  filnip  photoflood  lamps,  a  trlpodj  subjecti 
(your  elassmatesj  maybe)|  and  a  lineup  reporti  (1)  take  four  eloie-up 
Identification  photographs  (two  front  atnd  two  prof lle)s  two  full-length 
photographs,  and  a  lineup  photographf  (2)  produee  an  enlargement  of 
each  photograph  takeni  and  (3)  complete  the  Unaup  report* 

Your  performance  and  products  will  be  evaluated  with  the  use  of  a 
performance  checklist.  Your  performance  and  products  should  be  rated 
"A"  (acceptable)  on  aU  of  the  Items  on  the  dhecklist, 

Taskss 

P«  Oios#-np  Phot^fa^is 

1*  Make  sure  the  camera  has  unexpoied  film  in  it. 

2,  Adjust  the  shutter  speed  and  lens  opening  according  to  lighting 
oondltlons  and  film  sensitivity* 

3.  Make  a  simple  lighting  arrangement  with  two  lamps* 

4*  Take  two  pictures  of  the  subject  from  the  front  and  two  pictures  of 
the  iubjeot's  profile* 

V»  FuU-L^^tt  RiotofraL^ia 

1.  Make  sure  the  camera  has  unexpoied  film  in  it* 

2,  Adjust  the  shutter  speed  and  lens  opening, 

3.  Make  a  simple  lighting  arrangement  with  two  lamps* 

4,  Take  two  pictures  of  the  subject  in  fuU  length* 
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Fot  Uneup  Riot^m^ 

Ip  Make  sure  the  camera  has  uneicpoied  film  in  it* 

2.  Arrange  the  lighting  with  a  stples  of  photoflood  lamps. 

3.  S©t  up  the  camera  on  a  tripod  in  front  of  the  lineup. 
4^  Adjust  the  shutter  s^ed  and  lens  opening, 

5*  Foaui  th©  oamera  on  the  etnter  of  the  group* 

6.  Make  sure  ther©  are  no  suggestive  markings  in  view  at  the  lineup. 

7.  Take  a  ploture  of  the  lineup, 

8.  Complete  the  lineup  report. 

1,  Complete  the  tasks  listed  above  in  an  acoeptabl©  amount  of  time, 

2,  Produce  an  enlargement  of  each  photograph  taken. 
pFOduatsi 

The  pictures  show 

e  Individual  (ipealfio)  eharacteriitics  of  the  person  shown  In  the  close- 
up  photographs 

9  identification  characteristles  such  as  kind  of  clothings  build,  and 

height  of  the  person  shown  in  the  fuU-length  photographs 
•  everyone  in  the  group  clearly  visible  in  the  lineup  photograph* 
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There  are  two  purpoies  for  Imking  dloie-up  photographs.  One  is  to 
Identify  an  IndlviduaL  The  ether  Is  to  raoord  Injurlas  for  later 
preientatian  in  oourt  or  In  a  laboratory  eKamination. 

Identifleation  photographs  are  usually  front  and  profile.  An  interme- 
diate profii^  ii  iometimes  also  made« 

Close-up  photographs  should  show  u^^du^  oharaeteristios  of  suspeets 
or  vlotlms  of  a  erimep  whether  they  are  living^  injured,  or  dead,  with  de 
tails  suoh  as  woundSj  injuries^  weapons,  or  speolal  personal  features. 
With  this  goal  In  mind|  use  the  following  proeedure  as  a  general  guide^ 
line  when  taking  dlose»up  photographs. 

STEP  li  Obtain  a  oamera  and  a  tripod* 

VOTEt  As  diseussed  in  the  previous  seetion,  a  twln=lens  or  a 
single-lens  reflex  eamera  is  recommended. 

STEP  2i  Set  the  film  speed  and  load  the  film  in  the  camera* 

NOTBi  Color  film  is  used  more  extensively  than  blaok-and* 
white  because  it  adds  another  dimension  to  the  individual 
(speelflo)  oharaeteristies  requirement.  Because  of  the  added 
eost  of  oolor  filmp  however ^  you  may  need  to  use  blaek=and-- 
white  film  for  this  program. 

STEP  3:  Adjust  your  shutter  speed  and  lens  opening  for  the  lighting 
aonditioni  and  film  sensitivity. 

NOTES  For  blaok-and-white  film  such  as  TRI=X  Pan  film, 
1/125  for  shutter  speed  and  f/2,8  for  exposure  might  be  all 
right. 

STEP  4i  Set  up  the  camera  on  the  tripod* 

STEP  Si  For  the  Identlfloatlon  photo^  position  the  subjeet  and  make  a 
simple  lighting  arrangement  (see  Figure  B-3-1). 

•  Plaae  the  subject  five  feet  from  the  baekground  sereen. 

•  Plaee  the  eamera  torn  faet  from  the  subjeot, 

•  Plaee  one  photoflood  lamp  torn  feet  to  the  left  and  one 
photoflood  lamp  frnjof  feet  to  the  right  of  the  subjeat  at  45- 
degree  angles. 

NOTEi  For  photographing  an  injury,  the  lighting  will  vary 
(baekllghtlngj  frontlightlngp  sidelighting,  soft  llghtingp  flat 
lighting)  aeaording  to  the  type  and  loGation  of  the  injury^ 
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View  from  above 


lamp 

Figiire 

Lifhtlnf  Arrangement  for  Identifieatlon  Photo 

^P®""  BasiQ  PollQe  Photography.  2nd  ed,  Roehester,  N.Y.i  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  1963.  Uied  with  permission. 


MOTEs  TTiree-quarter  angles  are  also  used  In  some  agencies. 

STIP  6ai  For  an  Identlfieation  photo,  take  pieturas  of  a  front  and  a 
profile. 

•  Although  front  and  profile  shots  are  usually  taken  while  the 
subjeet  is  seated,  you  may  have  the  subject  stand  with  a 
height  sGale  visible.  Since  this  is  not  a  full-length  photo= 
graph,  you  should  raise  the  lights  and  camera  to  the  sub- 
ject's face, 

STEP  Bbi  For  an  injury  photo,  photograph  liyurite  on  both  suspect  and 
victim. 

NOTOs  Usually  more  photographs  are  required  of  an  injured 
subject  than  of  a  subject  for  whom  only  Identification  photos 
are  needed, 

•  The  first  photo  should  be  a  full-length  photo  to  identify 
who  the  person  is  and  hew  taU  s(he)  is  (see  next  segment). 

•  A  medlum-f  ange  photo  should  show  the  injury  and  Its  loca- 
tion on  a  person's  body, 

•  A  olOTe-up  photo  should  be  taken  to  show  details  of  the 
injury. 
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•  A  seeond  oloseHip  should  then  be  taken  with  a  ruler  beside 
the  injury. 


•  Some  Injuries  may  need  to  be  photofraphed  both  b@fare  and 
after  they  are  cleaned  up^ 

STEP  7:    Record  appropriate  information  on  a  photo-negative  record, 

NOI^  If  you  have  a  photo  made  from  one  frame  of  a  roU  for 
forensio  work  and  if  you  are  ehaUenged  by  the  defeniet  you 
muit  be  able  to  present  to  the  eourt  aontaet  prints  as  proof 
of  what  wai  on  the  other  frames.  In  addltioni  you  may  need 
to  preient  a  photo-negative  record  and  a  photo-enlargement 
reeord  on  that  partieular  print  (frame)  in  order  to  explain  how 
the  photos  were  t^en  and  how  the  print  wai  developed.  You 
shouldp  therefore^  fill  out  a  photo-negative  record  with  appro^ 
prlate  information  as  you  take  eaeh  ploture* 


Full-Lengtti  Riot^raphs 

Full-length  photographs  usually  are  not  used  for  identification  purposes 
in  place  of  elose-up  photographs  of  standard  front  and  profile.  But  they 
are  sometimes  used  to  supplement  the  routine  Identlf  ieation  photo- 
graphs- Identifieation  oharaeteristies  sought  in  full-length  photographs 
include  the  subjeat's  kind  of  olothingp  builds  and  height  (for  oomparlson 
with  those  of  victims  or  suspedti)  ^d  any  physical  disability^ 

Tlie  following  are  lu^estions  for  taking  full--length  photographs: 

#  Use  the  camera  and  film  as  you  did  for  elose-up  front  and  profile 
photographs. 

m  Set  the  shutter  speed  and  leni  opening  as  you  did  for  close-up  front 
and  profile  photographs^ 

#  The  lighting  arrangement  and  poiltioning  of  the  subject  are  uiually 
the  same  as  for  clrae-up  front  and  profile  photographs,  ese^t  that 
you  should  move  the  oamera  back  to  get  the  full  length  of  the  subject 
in  the  viewfinder*  Oeeasionally  you  need  to  change  the  lighting  to  re- 
produce the  lighting  oondltions  under  whleh  a  witness  saw  the  sus- 
pect, 

#  Record  appropriate  Information  on  the  photo-negative  record. 


Jn  order  to  preserve  the  crime  scenei  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
choose  a  hidden  surveillance  point  and  photograph  criminals  while  they 
are  committing  the  crime* 

Since  the  photographer  would  be  vulnerable  to  violence  if  near  criminal 
activities  (rlotp  robberyp  etc«)$  s(he)  should  take  pictures  of  on^cene  ac- 
tivities from  a  van  equipped  with  a  one-way  mirror,  using  miniature 
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camera  equipment.  Or  s{he)  can  take  telephotographs  from  adjoining 
rooftop  usinf  a  telephoto  lens.  (If  you  want  to  ppactioe  taking  supveil- 
lanee  photographs  of  erimlnals  in  aotlon,  take  pictures  of  crowds  in 
situations  like  rook  festivals,  strikes,  parades,  and  baU  games.) 

For  surveiUanee  photographs,  use  the  following  proeedure  as  a 
guideUnei 

•  Obtain  a  35mm,  single-'lens  refles  camera  because  It  can  be  fitted 
quickly  with  special  lenses  luch  as  a  telephoto  lens. 

•  Obtain  a  telephoto  lens  because  it  is  often  desirable. 

•  Set  shutter  speed  and  lens  openinf  aaoording  to  the  light  available 
and  the  senBltivity  of  your  fUm*  (Uie  the  automatlo  metering  system 
on  some  aentral  point  of  the  t^get  areaj  and  set  the  shutter  speed 
and  the  lens  opening  before  the  action  begins.) 


Uneup  Fhot^ra^ia 

The  lineup  proeedure  is  the  proeesi  of  plaalng  a  eriminal  iUipeet  in  a 
group  of  other  persons  m  that  a  witness  ean  observe  and  identify  the 
suspeot*  Often  this  witness  Is  the  viotim  of  the  erime  in  question  or  a 
person  who  has  previously  wltneiied  a  Qrime  in  progress.  Photographs 
should  be  made  of  the  lineup  to  record  it  for  later  referenoe. 

For  lineup  photographi,  follow  the  proeedure  below  as  a  guideline: 

•  Prearrange  the  lighting  by  using  a  series  of  photoflood  lamps  foeused 
on  a  background  that  ineludes  a  height  seale^  (Usually  there  is  a 
sereen  or  a  one-way  mirror  between  the  lineup  of  people  and  the  wit- 
ness viewing  the  Uneupe) 

•  Set  up  the  camera  on  a  tripod  directly  In  front  of  the  lineup  to  be 
photographed^  Adjust  the  distance  by  checking  the  viewflnder  to 
make  sure  everyone  Is  fuUy  includedp 

•  Set  the  shutter  speed  and  lens  opening  acaording  to  the  light  available 
£md  film  sensitivity,  (You  can  determine  the  settings  by  checking  the 
light-meterinf  system  of  the  camera  J 

•  Focus  the  camera  on  the  center  of  the  group, 

m  Make  sure  there  are  i»  suggestive  markings  in  view  at  the  lineup, 

•  Take  a  picture  of  the  Uneup, 

•  Complete  the  appropriate  part  of  a  photo-negative  record. 

•  Complete  the  lineup  report  (see  Fipire 

NOrai  You  should  not  ask  questions  of  the  suspect  or  of  any  of  the 
other  persons  In  the  lineup  beeauee  they  have  been  advised  that  they 
have  the  right  to  remain  silent* 
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UNIUP  REPORT 


Investigatop 


Case  Number 


Location  of  Lineup 


Date 


Time 


The  Utieup  was  □ompoied  of  the  following  parsons: 
No,  Name 
1*   

3, 
4. 


5. 


Suspects  are  I  No* 
No, 


Identifying  witnesses  wares 
No.  Name 

1.  

2*  

3. 
4. 


Photographer 
Frame  No* 


Name 
Name 


Number  Identified 

No.   

No.^  

No. 
No. 


era 


F-No. 


Speed 


Signatures  I 

tivestigatop 

Photographer 


TiERiC 


Figure  B-3-2 

IxanMile  of  a  Lineup  Report 


ir^lm  o 


Vt:  B-3  Personal  Identlfioation  Photography 


1.  Cl<^e-up  photop-aphs 

a*  eamera 

(1)  twin-lens  refleK 

(2)  slngle^lens  r#ne3C 
fUm 

(1)  color 

(2)  blaek-and'White 

midaUnes  for  front  and  profile  Identifieation  photofraphi 
fl)   positions  of  equipment 

(a)  two  photoflood  lamps,  one  right  and  one  left  at  45* 
degree  anglei  and  four  feet  away  from  subjeot 

(b)  oamera  plaoed  four  f#et  In  front  of  the  subject 

(a)   bael^ound  screen  plaoed  five  feet  b^hSnd  the  subjeat 

(2)  es^osiffe— shutter  speed  and  lens  owning  m  determined 
from  Ught-meterlng  iystem 

(3)  position  of  subjeet 

(a)  sitting 

(b)  standing 

d.  guidelines  for  Injury  photographs 

(1)  full-length  photo  firat  for  Identification 

(2)  medium-range  photo  next  to  show  injury  and  its  loeation  on 
the  body 

(3)  elM#-up  photo  of  injury  to  show  details 

(4)  olose-up  photo  with  ruler  next  to  injury 

M^ra?  Lighting  for  Injury  photop-aphs  will  vary^ 

e,  photO'-negative  record 
2*  FuU-length  photographs 

a,  camera  and  fUm— same  as  for  front  and  profile  photos 
b*  lighting— speaial  lighting  to  reproduoe  oondltions  when  victim 
saw  suspect 

distanae=-aamera  moved  back  to  Include  height  in  viewf inder 
ds  photo-negative  record 

3*  Surveillanee  photographi 

a,  camera— 35mm,  slngle-leni  reflex,  usually  with  telephoto 
equipment 

b,  exp^ure-— shutter  speeds  and  lens  owning  aecording  to  the  light 
available  and  film  sensitivity 

c*  photo^egative  record 


VliSlta  Pepsonal  Wentifieation  Photography  XSs 


4.  Lineup  photofraphs 


Ughting— a  series  of  photoflood  lampi 
b»  foous  on  omntmr  of  group 
o»  no  suggastlvs  marking  In  view 
d.  no  queitloni  to  the  suspeats 
a,  photo^-negatlve  reeord 
f ,   lineup  report 


Now  mmplate  Um  ravlew  qu^tlOTi  b^imii^  on  ttie  nest  page. 
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li£BJ£  —  Vli  B-3  Parsonal  Wentifioation  Photography 


^visw  Qii^ttm^  (Vb  B-^^) 


Write  ymff  amwos  cm  a  s^arata  shMt  of  ^^p, 

1.  Which  charaoteristies  are  important  in  forensie  photography? 
(Chuose  €□!  eorrect  answers,) 

a,  general  eharaeteristies 

b,  speeifle  oharaeteristics 

c,  artiitie  eharaoteriities 

d,  dramatic  eharaeteristlcs 

2*  At  which  of  the  following  loeations  or  aotivities  can  photographs  of 
erime  in  action  probably  be  obtained? 

a.  points  where  crime  patterns  have  been  established 

bp  riots  and  strike  areas 

c*  roek  concerts 

dp  all  of  the  above 

3.  Which  type  of  photograph  is  taken  to  show  Injuries  and  wounds  the 
victim  or  the  suspect  has  as  a  result  of  the  crime? 

a,  elose*-up  photograph 

b.  full-length  photograph 
c*  surveiUanee  photograph 
d*  lineup  photograph 

4*  Which  type  of  photograph  is  not  usually  used  to  show  the  specific 
identification  oharaeteristics  of  a  subject^  but  is  used  in  addition  to 
the  standard  identification  photographs? 

a,  elose-up  photograph 

b.  fun-length  photograph 
c*  surveillance  photograph 
dp  lineup  photograph 

5*   Which  of  the  following  angles  of  view  are  important  in  close-up 
Identification  photography?  (Choose  €01  correct  answers  J 

a,  front 

b,  back 

c,  profile 

d,  one*quarter 

6*  Which  type  of  photograph  Is  taken  from  a  hidden  observation  point  in 
a  van  equipped  with  security  deviees? 

&•  close-up  Identifioatlon  photograph 

b,  fuU-^length  Identification  photograph 

c*  surveillance  photograph 

d,  lineup  photograph 
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7.  Whiah  of  the  following  Is  the  best  lighting  apfangement  in  pepsonal 
identifioatlon  photogpaphy? 


a*  bright  photoflTOd  from  the  rifhtj  dim  fiU-ln  lamp  to  the  left 

b,  special  spotlight  to  create  flattering  shadow  on  the  iubj©at^s  faae 

e*  two  photoflood  Ughti,  one  four  feet  to  the  left  and  one  four  feet 

to  the  right  of  the  iubjeet  and  at  48=degree  angles 
d»  a  series  of  photonood  lights  in  front  of  the  eubjeqt  at  45-degree 

anglei 

8,  Whioh  of  the  following  is  true  about  the  lineup  prooedure?  (Choose 
wUl  oorreet  answers*) 


a.  The  photofrapher  ihould  use  two  photoflood  lamps  for  lighting, 

b.  A  erimlnal  iuspeot  is  plaeed  among  a  group  of  other  people  for  a 
witness  to  observe, 

e*  In  the  field  of  view  there  should  be  no  markings  that  would  sug- 
gest the  suspeot^s  identity* 
d^  Thm  photographer  should  not  ask  questions  of  the  suspeet. 


Cheak  your  mmw&m  witti  ttie  owreet  mms  provide  m  the  gimwrnr  key. 
Ilien  do  i^m  ^meUMl  e^erete  on  ttia  foUowuig  psge^ 
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1.  Obtain  a  camera,  mnij  a  tripod^  photoflood  lampsj  a  photo-nagative 
reoord  form,  a  photo-enlargement  reaord  formi  and  a  lineup  report 
form  from  your  Initruator. 

2*  Arrange  with  your  Instruetor  and  classmates  for  the  subjaetCs)  of  the 
piature. 

3.  Take  close-up  photographs  of  the  iubjeot*s  front  and  profil©,  then  of 
the  subjeot  fuU-length. 

4.  Take  lineup  photographs. 

5.  WIfli  your  ImtaietOT^  p^mteiWp  take  sitf  veillanae  photographs  of 
any  subject* 

6.  Produce  contact  prints  and  enlargementi  of  the  photographi  you 
have  taken,  (Your  Instructor  may  want  you  to  skip  this  task.) 

7.  Complete  the  photo^egative  reoord^  the  photo-enlargement  record 
(if  the  photos  are  enlarged),  and  the  lineup  report, 

8.  Discusi  with  your  iratructor  any  questions  and  concerns  that  arose 
while  you  took  personal  Identification  photographs. 


U  ycHi  f ^1  mnfitent  that  you  have  adueved  Vtm  ^J^tlv^  for  1Mb 
seattoip  ask  jam  tf^teuotor  f w  tin  postt^t  CVU  B^h 
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Bloak  VI:  Cpiminallstias 

Unit  Bi  BaMc  F«*#Mia  Riot^ra^y 


Adc  your  u^truotor  f «  tti#  f ot  this  seotion       B-4)*  Aftor  you 
TOinptote  ttie  ^t^»  your  iratructor  wm  let  you  taow  whether  to  etu^ 
thte  ieotim  or  take  Vtm  postt^. 

Evidence  Photogpaphy  ~  851     ""^  — —  — 


Bitedtiati«i 


As  diiouraed  in  Unit  A  of  this  black,  forensle  ealenae  is  largely  eon^ 
aerned  with  eomparative  anal^is.  It  usually  involvei  tha  aomparison  of 
evidence  items  that  Unk  the  defendant  (op  suspaot)  to  the  crime ^  But 
foFenile  leienee  does  not  remain  In  the  laboratory*  It  is  completed  in 
the  courtroom.  The  jury  must  understand  what  the  evidence  means. 
Explaining  the  evidence  to  the  jury  can  often  be  done  most  clearly  with 
the  use  of  phot^raphs. 

The  photographs  shown  to  a  Jury  range  from  those  of  large  areas^  such 
as  crime  scenes^  to  those  of  very  smaU  itemsi  such  as  a  strand  of  hair, 
which  must  be  photographed  through  a  microscope,  Tlie  forensic 
photographer,  theHf  must  have  the  skills  to  deal  with  all  kinds  of  evi- 
dence photography. 

In  this  section^  you  wlU  learn  the  magnification  levels  of  evidence  pho- 
tography and  basic  information  on  fingerprint  and  erime^cene  photog- 
raphy. 
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Upon  completion  of  this  sedtlon,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowinf 
on  a  written  test: 

1*  Identify  lens  openings  shutter  spaed,  and  foousing  for  normal-lens 
magnifioation  photography. 

2*  Given  deeeriptlonBj  mafnifioatlon  ranges,  and/or  aKamplas  of  four 
magnifioation  levels  of  evidenee  photography.  Identify  eaoh  level, 

3,  Desoribe  three  items  of  comparative  photography  smd  two  examples 
of  results  of  oomparative  photography. 

4*  Identify  the  desirable  degree  of  magnifioation,  type  of  camera,  or 
mafnifleation  devioes  needed  for  fingerprint  photography* 

5.  Identify  proeedures  for  preparing  fingerprint  photographs  for  court- 
room  display. 


Performai^e  Objaotivra 

Given  aocess  to  a  oamerai  film,  close-up  lenses,  a  maeroextension  de- 
vice, manufaaturer^s  manual,  darkroom  faeillties,  and  objects  to  be 
photographed^  perform  the  foUowing  tasks, 

1*  Take  pictures  of  objects  for  each  of  the  foUowlngi 

a*  normal-lens  magnification  photography 
b.  close-up  phot^raphy 
Qm  maQrophotography 

2.  Take  pictures  of  objects  for  evidence  comparison  (comparative 
photography), 

3.  Photograph  latent  and  ink-rolled  fingerprints  for  a  fingerprint 
comparison^ 

4.  Photograph  a  mock  crime  scene  or  accident  scene.  (Optional) 

Your  performance  and  products  wiU  be  evaluated  with  the  use  of  a  per- 
formance checklist.  Your  performanae  and  products  should  be  rated 
"A"  (acceptable)  on  all  of  the  items  on  the  checklist. 
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F»  Horm^-^Li^  Magmfiratim  Fhot^raphy 

1,  Inform  the  Instruator  of  the  objeet  to  be  photographed* 

2*  Take  a  picture  of  the  objeot  (a)  using  a  normal  50mm  lens  and  (b)  fo^ 
□using  tht  oamera  to  the  oloiest  marked  distanoe  on  the  foousing 
ring* 

For  CTo^-Up  Riot^^^y 

!•  &iform  the  initruator  of  the  objeot  to  be  photographed. 

2,  Determine  the  degree  of  magnification^  and  ielect  the  oorreet 
Glose*up  lenSp 

3,  Attaoh  the  oloie-up  lem  to  the  normal  lens* 

4^  Measure  the  distanee,  Uilng  the  lens  manufaaturer^s  chart. 

Fw  Haero^iot^ni^y 

1*  Ifiform  the  instructor  of  the  object  to  be  photographsd* 
2*  Obtain  an  extension  device, 

3*  Attach  the  device  to  the  camera^  following  the  manufacturer's 
instructions* 

Fw  Comparative  Fhoto^^^y 

1*  Inform  the  instruator  of  the  objects  (the  evidence  item  and  the  item 
suspeoted  of  matching  the  evidence  Item)  to  be  photographed. 

2,  Selact  the  oorreet  lens  or  extension  device  to  mafnify  the  objects 
appropriately* 

3*  Take  pictures  of  both  items. 
Fw  Fu^rprint  Fhotogra^y 

1*  Obtain  the  latent  and  Ink-rolled  fingerprinti  to  be  photographed, 

2.  Select  the  correct  camera^  alose=up  lens,  or  extension  device  to  pro=- 
duce  one-to-one  magnification  of  fingerprints, 

3*  Photograph  both  the  latent  print  and  the  ink-rolled  fingerprint* 

4,  Enlarge  the  photographs  of  these  two  types  of  fingerprints. 

5,  Check  them  to  make  sure  they  show  the  matching  areas* 


Evidence  Photography 
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6»  Make  a  master  of  these  two  fiti|Wn&s  by  placing  them  sidt  by 
side. 

7.  Photograph  the  master. 

1*  Take  an  overview  photo  of  tn®  seme. 

2*  Take  piotures  of  smaU  Items  Of  pliysiafel  evidenee,  using  elose-up 
lenies  or  an  extension  deviQ@» 

AH  ^mto^^phy 

1,  Perform  all  tasks  llstad  In  an  appropriate  amount  of  time, 

2*  Produce  an  8  x  10-lnch  enla^l^niint  foe—  each  photograph  taken, 

pFOduotsi 

1,  Photofraphi  taken  to  represent  U  tW^mm  maf nlf icatlon  levels  should 
show  each  image  in  the  apPMprfUfV^l  of  magnification* 

2,  Photographs  taken  to  sJio^  %  c^mpatigorm  of  two  items  (an  evidence 
item  and  the  item  luipeeteq  ot  jjitohlmmg  the  evidence  item)  should 
show  matching  Imagei  in  th%  a^pfoppiate  level  of  magnification* 

3p  The  master  photograph  of  th#  li/^ofingterprlnts  (latent  and  ink-rolled) 
should  show  matching  sreflS  §i^#byiidte  and  appropriately  enlarged* 
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Evidenee  photography^  whieh  involves  photographlnf  Items  of  ividenee, 
is  an  essential  funotion  of  f orensiQ  photography ,  Photographi  of  a  pieee 
of  evidenee  In  Its  original  eondltion  ean  provide  a  critical  aim  to  the 
Identlfloation  of  the  suspeot.  Fingerprint  photography  (involvinf  both 
Ink^-roUed  and  latent  fingerprints)  plays  an  important  role  in  inveitiga- 
tiom  and  Qourt  trials.  Crlme-soene  photography  cin  help  investigators 
establish  the  relationship  of  the  evidence  to  the  oviraU  alreumstanees. 

MBgnMmUm  Levels  of  Bidden^  nio^^^tiy 

Evideno#  photography  often  requires  magnifieatloni  both  at  the  erime 
ioene  and  in  the  laboratory*  Magnification  enables  an  investigator  to 
examine  properly  elass  and  Individual  aharaeterlstiois  ranging  fFom  the 
miorosoopio  sizm  of  blood  cells  to  areas  as  large  as  an  entire  building  or 
an  interseotion*  Aoeording  to  the  degree  of  magnification  required^ 
evidence  photography  cm  be  categorized  Into  the  following  four  levels  i 
normal-lens  magnification  photography,  close-up  photogpaphy,  maoro- 
photographyi  and  microphotography, 

NOTOi  When  we  speak  of  "magnification"  in  photography,  we  do  not 
neaessarily  mean  that  the  image  will  be  larger  than  the  actual  (or  life) 
size  of  the  object  or  person  photographed*  As  part  of  a  soelety  used  to 
taking  photographs^  we  are  aware  that  usually  the  object  being  photo- 
graphed is  much  larger  than  the  siie  of  the  film  in  the  eamerii  Thui^ 
when  we  use  a  close-^p  lens  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Image  on  the 
film  so  that  it  is  larger  than  a  normal  lens  would  alloWp  we  say  that  it  is 
"magnif ledj^*  even  though  the  Image  may  still  be  only  a  piroentage  of 
the  actu^  slzm  of  the  object  photographed^ 

Nwm^-^m  Mapufioaticm  niotography 

With  a  normal  50mm  lens  on  a  SSmmf  single-lens  riflex  oamerij  you  can 
achieve  magnification  up  to  0*1  (ten  percent  of  actual  sizt)*  But  you 
can  have  the  effect  of  greater  magnification  by  enlarging  the  photo- 
graph*  Examples  of  evidentiary  items  for  which  normal-lens  mapiif ica- 
tlon  ii  useful  are  wounds  of  a  victim  and  bullet  holei.  For  normal-lens 
magnification  you  should  do  the  foUowings 

•  Use  a  small  lens  opening  (f/16  or  f/22)^ 

#  Adjust  the  shutter  speed  according  to  the  light  available  and  film  sen- 
sitivity* 

«  Focus  the  camera  to  the  closest  marked  distance  on  the  foeuiing  ring. 


VlBBlS  Evidence  Photography 
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This  typs  of  photogpaphy  r  is  usually  uied  to  show  the  exact  position  of 
Very  iinall  itemi  of  evidimoe  suoh  as  hairs  and  fibers  before  they  are 
touahed, 

The  mainifidation  rang#  of  olose-up  photography  is  from  0*1  to  1.0, 
TttiB  means  ten  pefeent  eff  the  aetual  size  of  the  object  being  photo= 
graphed  to  actual  Bize  (sexual  size  is  also  eKpressed  as  "isl").  Techni= 
G^Uy^  alOie=Hip  photograph-iy  begins  where  normal-lens  mafnifieation 

For  oloae-up  photo^aphyr.  you  ean  use  olose-up  lenses  which  come  in 
var^ioui  mafnlfiaationij  fn^icated  by  numbers,  usuaUy  1,  2,  and  3,  When 
photographing  an  item  w'ith  a  close-up  lens,  you  should  do  the  foUowingi 

#  Decidi  pn  how  much  rfi&gnifieatlon  you  want  and,  from  the  chart  pro- 
vided  with  the  lenses^  Ssleot  a  Qlose=up  lans  to  provide  the  desired 
xTiagnifiaation. 

#  Screw  the  close-up  l^nS    into  the  filter  threads  on  the  front  of  the 
normal  lens* 

f  Measure  the  distance  l?y=  using  the  chart  provided  by  the  lens  manu- 
facturer. (An  example  of  such  a  chart  is  shown  in  Figure  8-4-1 


Camera 
Lens 

OlOS6-Up 

Maximum 
Subject  Distance 

Minimum 
Subject  Distance 

Mag] 

lification 

MM 

IN 

MM 

IN 

MIN 

MAX 

60mm 

1^0 
240 

4SO+240 

4S0 
240 
156 

18 
8.5 
6.1 

237 
162 
118 

9,3 
6.4 
4.6 

0.11 
0.21 
0.32 

0.23 
0.34 
0*47 

lOOmm 

450 
240 

45O+240 

450 
240 
156 

18 
9.5 
6.1 

3U0 
189 
133 

12 
7.5 

5.3 

0.22 
0.41 
0.64 

0.37 
0.60 
0.84 

200mm 

450 

240 

450+240 

450 
240 
156 

18 
S.S 
6.1 

379 
218 
146 

.  15 
8.6 
6.8 

0.44 
0.83 
1.3 

0.57 
1.0 
1.5 

Approximate  Magnification  Ranges 
of  ■Cloie-up  Lenses 


From  How  to  Select  and  t3g^#  Cannon  SLE  Cameras^  Fisher  Publishing, 
LiQ*^  1979/ Used  with  perm  isilom 
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The  magnifiaation  range  of  macFOphotograpny  is  f^o  om  aotual  size  (1,0) 
to  over  ten  times  actual  sia#.  Thit  iSj  maCrophot^fQ^aphy  takes  over 
where  alme-xip  plioto^aphy  l^avei  off*  m  ^Bmmh  ^  therefore,  maoro- 
photography  is  used  for  Itenii  that  are  too  small  ta^     elose^p  photog- 
raphy but  too  lar^e  for  mlopo^JiotOfraphyi  suQh  itsJiiif^s  inelude  markings 
left  by  toolsj  loilvesp  or  yuns* 

For  maerophotopfaphy^  you  amm  the  normal  Iftn^  v  with  supplementary 
equipment  sueh  mm  spaaer  ripfti  iKtinsion  tubei,  bellows  extension 

{ie©  Figure  8-4-2)^  wWah  om  glviyou  magnlficatitftoiE  up  to  tan  times 
aetual  simm^  Wh»n  ustng  an  extenilon  devio©  for  rti^o  arophotofraphy,  you 
should  ooniult  the  majiufaet^i*ert  manual  for  aof^pOtst  proaedures. 

A  speoial  lens,  called  a  ^maai^olens,"  Is  also  avail^&l^B  for  maorophotog^ 
raphy.  It  ean  be  used  alone  o^.  for  even  greater  Hi^rignlfieationi  with  one 
of  the  exteniion  ^avloes^ 


Camera  i^ith  BeUowg  EKteriSi.Mon 


Mierophotography^  (alio  oaUed  "photomldrography^)  J^mvolves  items  small 
tnough  to  be  viewed  through  a  mlsrosoope.  guch  tt^tans  Include  blood 
eeUs^  semen^  alemants  of  drugi^  and  the  Internal  itfUGioture  of  a  strand 
of  hair*  Depending  upon  th^  typgof  microsoopf,  an  i^item  ean  be  magni- 
fied from  ten  to  possibly  1000  timiilts  actual  uim. 
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For  rniepophotofpaphy,the  oamera  should  be  mounted  dipe^tlv  onth^ 
midrosoope  with  a  ipeoial  mounting  fixture,  as  sKrown  in  Figa^^M-'S^ 


Camera  Mounted  on  th^  ^Mierosoop^ 
for  Miarophotoffpaphy 

There  is  no  eamera  leni(or  f-^top)  to  be  sat  for  ^nlarophotogrftpliy 
baeause  the  lens  system  of  the  mioroscope  sery^^  this  purpose*  i§ 
main  eonoern  In  miarophDtography  is  with  determining  exposute lliiia 
(shuttOT  speed)* 

NOTEi  Equipment  and  teehniquei  for  niier©phot»gpaphy  arm  btyofid  the 
seope  of  this  basia  progpam,  but  if  you  are  interested  in  learning mor^ 
about  them,  read  the  Instructions  that  come  with    the  miOfOsoOpiand 
Kodak  Data  Book  NO.      ghgtogrgph^^rouffl^^  Mijrogqgpg, 


of  %lc^enos  Fhotogra^y 

Com^urativa  Riotogra^y 


sERiC 


The  purpose  of  aomparativt  photography  is  to  pf o--duee  phovograptii  thtt 
oan  be  used  to  ihow  a  aomparison  of  a  physical  pattern  in  a  pl^aiof 
evidenee  with  an  item  luspeoted  of  either  makirir^  or  matehinf  thatp^t'" 
tern*  For  example— with  the  use  of  photop*aphs"^ — ^tire  impresgloJi,tyDe' 
writingi,  and  handwritingi  obtained  as  evidence  oeaji  be  aompBVmMih  B 
suspect's  tires,  t^ewritlngj  and/oP  handwritlnt       show  the  Jury  ik 
similarities  and  diffepincii  between  the  evldands    and  the  It^mg  fiiOOH 
ated  with  a  suspeot.  ThiPiiUlti  of  eKamining  o^nnparative  pHQtVPhS 
oould  be  any  of  the  foUowingi 

•  A  broken  headlight  leni  at  tihe  icene  of  a  hit-.0n^-run  aQ^Idpntii 
matched  with  the  remaining  glass  on  a  iuspeot'^  vehicle, 
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m  A  wound  found  on  a  vidtim^i  body  is  matched  with  a  weapon  found  on 
a  iUipect. 


m  Foot  impresiioni  found  at  tha  erime  seane  are  matched  with  a 
iuepeet's  shot  * 

Depending  upon  the  size  of  th#  item  you  are  photographing,  you  might 
need  to  use  a  normal  lensp  a  aloie-up  leni^  an  extension  deviae,  or  a 
mlorosoope  for  aomparative  photography, 

Vu^t^mnt  RMt^^i^y.  Onoe  a  latent  print  on  an  immovable  object  is 
developed^  it  shouid  b#  preserved  for  dliplay  in  the  qourtroom.  In  order 
to  doeument  the  location  of  a  latent  print,  the  print  Is  photographed 
where  It  is  found  before  any  lifting  technique  is  applied^ 

NOTE?  Fingerprint-lifting  teohniques  wiU  be  discussed  In  the  next  unit* 

In  order  to  show  a  oompariion  of  latent  fingerprints  with  ink-roUed  fln= 
gerprints  In  the  eourtroomi  lnk--roned  fingerprints  must  also  be  photo- 
graphed. Both  t$^m  of  flngei^liits  dioidd  be  ^lotographad  in  actual 
a^e,  which  la  expressed  as  lil  (ai#-to*Me).  Therefore,  fingerprint  pho- 
tography may  be  categorized  either  as  ^Mtography  or  as 

1,  Camera  mnd  lens  attaohment  for  fingerprint  photography 

•niere  arm  many  special  fingerprint  oameras  equipped  with  speoial 
leneei  designed  to  produce  the  one-to-one  magnification,  TOese  spe- 
cial leniei  are  either  olose-up  lenses  used  for  close-up  photography 
or  exteniion  tubes  (or  bellows)  for  macrophotography*  For  specific 
instructions  on  how  to  use  the  special  camera  and  special  lenses^  you 
should  refer  to  the  manufacturer's  technical  manuals* 

When  using  close-up  lensesi  you  should  select  the  combination  that 
can  produce  the  desired  one-to-one  mapiifioation  by  using  the  chart 
and  foUowIng  the  lens  manufacturer'i  instructions.  Since  the  com- 
bination will  require  a  measured  distance,  you  may  need  to  use  a 
copy  standi  a  tripodp  or  an  extension  frame  to  steady  the  camera. 

When  using  macroextenslon  tubesp  you  should  follow  the  speciflo  in-  , 
itruotions  that  come  with  the  equipment  to  set  up  and  determine  ex- 
poiure  time,  Uiually  there  is  no  problem  In  setting  the  distance  for 
one-to=one  mapilfleation* 

Many  special  fingerprint  eameras  are  good  for  taking  photographs  of 
latenti  Ufted|  or  Ink-roUed  fingerprints*  Some  one-to-one  cameras 
produce  instant  photographs  as  well  as  negatives  that  can  be  used 
for  eontaet  prints  and  enlargements  (see  Figure  B-4-4). 

As  in  aU  comparative  examinations,  a  ruler  must  be  included  next  to 
the  print  in  order  to  indloate  actual  si^e, 
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A  Typieal  One-to-On©  Camera 


NOTE:  1*  You  will  need  blaak--and-white  film  and  polyeontrast  enlarg- 
ing paper  for  fingerprint  photography, 

2i  For  this  program,  you  ehould  use  the  eamara  equipment  your 
sehool  hM  available.  You  will  probably  have  at  least  on©  set 
of  elose-up  lensei^  whioh  usually  includes  three  lenseSp 
When  aU  three  are  used  together,  you  can  achieve  the  great- 
est magniftoation.  But,  if  you  have  maoroextension  tubes  or 
beUowSp  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  even  greater  magniflea^ 

tlOUi. 


2^  Courtroom  displays  of  fingerprint  photographs 

In  order  to  display  photographi  of  latent  and  ink'-rolled  fingerprints 
In  a  eourtroom,  basieaUy  you  should  do  the  foUowingi 

•  Enlarge  the  photograph  of  each  type  of  fingerprint* 

•  Prepare  a  master  by  mounting  enlargementi  of  both  prints  iide  by 
side  on  a  eard  (8  x  10-lnch), 

•  Prepare  vertieal  rows  of  numberi  on  the  edges  of  both  prints, 

•  Identify  speeifle  oharaeteristioi  on  both  prints  by  drawing  a  line 
from  each  eharaeteristle  to  a  number. 

o  Photograph  the  master* 

NOrai  See  Figure  B-4-5  for  an  example  of  a  photograph  of  latent 
and  ink-roUed  fingerprints  for  eourtroom  display. 
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Photographi  of  Latent  and  hk-Rolled 
Printi  for  Courtroom  Display 


As  ioon  as  you  aprlve  at  the  arime  saene  you,  as  an  offloer,  should  vaka 
piotures  of  the  entire  soane  from  many  different  anglei  to  eitabliih  the 
relationship  of  evldenoe  to  the  overall  oireumstanaes,  Crima-saene 
photography  requires  orientation  photographs^  antrance/exit  path  photo- 
graphs j^veraU  shotsj  mldrange  refarenee  shotSj  and  dose-up  detail 
shots.  Two  teohnlques  ean  be  used  to  record  a  total  aeane  with  a  mini- 
mum number  of  overall  shots.  You  ean  stand  In  the  middle  and  take 
overlapping  panoramlo  views  (see  Figure  B-4-6)|  or  yQii  ean  traverse  the 
outside  edge  of  the  ioene  taking  ovirlappinf  shoti  (sei  Figure 
Thtse  teehniques  were  described  in  Block  I,  Law  Enforeement. 


Figiffe  B-4-6 

Tiehnlque  for  Taking  Overlappinf  Panoramie 
Photographi  from  Center  Position 
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Carnera 


Camera 


Figure  B-4-7 

Teohnique  for  Taking  Overlappinf  Panoramic 
Photofraphs  from  Outside  Edge  of  Setne 


In  order  to  take  QPims-saene  photographs  {mm  Figure  B-4-8),  you  will 
probably  need  to  use  aJl  of  the  photographle  skllli  you  have  iearned. 
You  may  need  to  use  a  normal  lens  with  maximum  depth  of  field  (f/16 
or  f/22)  for  overall  viewSj  a  dlose-up  lens  for  some  small  items  of 
physical  evldencep  as  shown  in  Pigura  and  maoroeKteniion 

devieei  for  very  small  Items. 


FigiTO  B  4  8 

A  Crime-Soene  Photograph 
Sfi-3  Vis  B^4  Evidenae  Photo^aphy 


Physical  Evidsnos  at  the  Crlma  Soana 

Fopensle  ioianoe^  whioh  is  □onaerned  with  aomparatlve  analysis,  oftan 
requiras  mapiifioation  of  an  avidanaa  item  and  of  another  item  assoel- 
ated  with  a  suspaat^  Tha  olass  and  Individual  ahaFaotaristlds  of  thasa 
Items  can  ba  battar  aompared  when  soma  level  of  magnifiaation  is  used. 
Photography  can  serva  this  mafnlflcatlon  raquiramant  In  any  of  four 
levels:  normaWans  mafnlficatlon,  closa^p  photography,  maarophotoff- 
raphy,  and  miarophotography  (saa  Fifura  B-4-10)* 


I^val  of 


Scampla 
Itams 


^9plamanty. 
Equipmant 


normaWans 

magniflaation 

photofraphy 


close-up 
photofraphy 

m  acr  ophotofraphy 


m  loropho  tofraphy 


up  to  0,1  (10%) 


0.1  to  1.0 
(10%-10096) 

1,0  to  over  10.0 
(actual  ilia  to 
over  10  times 
aatual  size) 

10  to  1000  times 
larger  than 
aatual  size 


footprints, 
tire  ImpressionSp 
buUat  holes, 
wounds 

hairsi  fibers 


fingerprints, 
tool  marks,  very 
small  fibers 


blood  cells, 
strands  of  hair 


none  (normal  lens) 


elose-up  lans  set 


ipaaer  rings,  extension 
tubes,  bellows  extension 


miorosoope 


Four  Magnification  Levels 
of  Evidanaa  Photography 
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Finf erpplnt  photofraphy  ii  a  neeasiftpy  skill  irxa  f oi?aniio  photograplij,  It 
snablas  officials  to  ppasirve  fingerpririt  avid^^nee  and  to  display  4.  com* 
pariion  of  latent  flngePprlnta  with  ink-FoUed  ^^Inf  erpr ints  in  a  eourt- 
room.  When  taking  finBarpriiits,  you  may  uie    a  oamera  equlvped  ^l!h 
special  lenses  deilgned  toppoduoe  one-to*on#  ^  niagnlfieation* 

Crlme-seene  photography  Is  important  in  est^xblishlng  the  relati^risiilpof 
evidence  to  the  overaU  clrGUmstaneeg,  To  ta^ke  a  erime-seeae  phcta^ 
p>aph|  you  may  need  to  uia  all  of  the  photogr^Bphlo  skills  you  ha^% 
learned. 


Now  eomplate  ttie  reviM^i^ions  ti^^mui^  ^  on  ttie  ne^t  p&ge« 
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Write  your  emwimB  on  a  ^parate  sheet  of  p^w* 

1,  If  you  want  to  photograph  an  item  to  show  10  pero^^^nt  of  ite  actual 
size  mttoirt  any  speaialdavioet  you  shouldi 

a.  set  the  oamera  at  thelapgest  f-number, 
b*  set  the  oaniera  at  theimaUast  f-number, 

Cp  foeus  the  eamera  to  the  olosest  marked  distance  on  the  foeusing 

d,  use  tht  slowest  shuttir§peed« 

2.  m  order  to  aehleve  the  iffeet  of  greater  m^fniftowttion  with  a 
normal  lens,  what  ihouldyou  do? 

a*  Produoe  a  contact  print, 

b.  Enlarge  the  photograph, 
o.  Produoa  a  oolor  photo. 

d.  Plaoe  a  ruler  alon^ida  the  item  being  photogra^phed* 
photogra^y  wltti  maBilf  Intion  rai^iM. 

Mapiif fmtlcm  Lavete  Maen^^icatlm  Rmges 

3*  normal--lens  a.  ^ofltual  size  (1^0)  to 


7,  Whieh  t^e  of  photography  Is  usually  used  to  ihow  fctie  exaot  position 
of  evidenee  before  it  U  touehed? 

a,  normal-lens  magnification  photo^aphy 

b*  crime-soene  photography 

o*  m  aerophotography 

d*  mierophotography 

8,  Whieh  level  of  mapilf ioatlon  is  used  for  items  that  ^  mre  too  small  for 
olose-up  photography  buttOQl^ge  for  mierophotoga:*aphy? 

a*  normal-^lens  photography 

b«  seml-^lose-up  photography 

0*  maerophotogpaphy 

d,  photomlerography 


maerophotography 


elose-up  photogpaphy 


mioronhotography 


magnifioatlon 
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9,  Mierophat#aphy  is? 

a,  cl^e-upptotosraphy  with  a  normal  lens, 

b,  photofraphy  wtt^th  a  mieroscopa* 
photography  u^ang  elosaKip  lensei. 

d.  photogriphy  usang  extension  dsvla^i* 

10.  Whidh  of  ttiotoUoiwinf  arm  eKdmples  for  which  eonipaPative 
photography oin  b^s  uesd?  (Chooie  s31  aopreet  gnsweri,) 

a.  The  mlrtped  r^etteri  "O/*  "t,"  and  "w"  appearlnim  a  ransom 
note  afematoli^^d  with  a  iample  typed  on  tht  syspeot'i  typ^e- 

b.  ihs  blood  lypa    of  the  skin  tissue  undep  the  vlqtlm's  flnj^n^ails  Is 
niatqh^drtth  tOie  blood  type  of  the  suipeot'l  tteut. 

e.  Brokpn  ijiglasses  at  the  saene  are  matohed  with  the  vietii^n^s 
presoriptlDn. 

d.  Torn  papipheia  by  the  victim  is  matohed  with  a  torn  ahee»  In  the 
suspe<3t^ipo3ka*^s 

11.  Which  of  tliafolloi^lng  items  can  be  photographed  (or  GompsrMson  in 
oouptpoom  eiihlbitss  ?  (Chooee  lOl  correct  answaf s.) 

a.  skid  martaln  aci  aoeidant  soene 

b.  a  broK^ii  liiadligght  lens 

c.  a  broK^ntalfe  tolade 

d.  foot  and  life  iriMpressions 

12.  Which  of  thitollo^wlng  magnifications  is  most  dasirable  for 
photographing  fingerprints? 

a.  actual  size,  or  one-to-one 

b.  the  oioseitto  13.  percent  of  actual  size 

c.  anywhereirom    OA  to  0.5 

d.  over  1.5 

13.  Which  of  thi(oUoi»Ing  must  be  done  to  prepare  a  master  copy    of  a 
fingerprint  comparmson  for  a  courtroom  exhibit?  (Choost  rtl  ^orreet 
answari.) 

a.  Mount  enlapjenifcents  of  lavent  and  rolled  prints  sldi  by  side .  * 

b.  Prepare  avertiraal  row  of  numbers  in  the  center. 

c.  Draw  in  lines  id«entlf ying  the  special  eharaettrislioi  in  botim 
prints^  then  phonograph. 

d.  Uie  aolc^idcar^d  or  board. 

14.  Whic^h  of  thifoUoi^lng  may  be  required  for  full  photographio 
dovarage  of  inaut^^accident  scene?  (Chooie  ^  correet  angvr  ers.) 

a.  a  noPnfialta  f^r  overall  viewB 

b.  a  olose-^^plans  Cor  some  physical  evidence 
d.  macroeKtailon    devices  for  very  small  items 
d,  a  mlerosep 
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LS,  to  order  to  get  maxinium  dspth        field  in  pha»tographing  aeoident 
saenes  or  crime  sctnii,  you  ihoiiSd  usei 

a.  alMe-up  lenses. 
f/8. 

e.  th#  lerpit  f^nunibir. 
d.  the  smaUgst  f-numbir. 


'iTOn  do  tt^  pmottmdl  aieroiM  on  tihe  following  ^sige. 


srs 
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1.  Dte^i»  the  p 'oj  tor  %he  praotlcal  sxeroise  with  your  instruotorj 
an^i  m^^-  ^  &rmi  ^mmn^^  tov  your  aoae^  to  oamara;  neeessary  sup- 
plkm  ^iqu.^^m^^     and  ?*arkroom  faoiliti^p 

2.  Tate     ^turas  oi  ^  ^*tem  of  evidential  value  for  each  of  the 

f/^  norma         niagnlfleation  photopaphy  (example  items  sear  on  a 

cflo^e-  ip  ptetofraphy  CeKample  items:  hairs,  fibers) 
e*  mf^    jpftotofraphy  (example  itemi  mOTkings  left  by  a  knife) 

3*  Take  plotttees  of  Items  (example  Itemii  broken  knife  blade,  broken 
headlltht^  serial  number  alteration,  typewriting,  hmdwriting)  for 
evidenae  Comparison  (oomparative  photography), 

4.  Take  plotUfes  of  fmgerprints  for  a  fingerprint  comparison  that  would 
be  iatiif aetory  for  eourtroom  presentation.  This  projeet  should 
Include: 

a*  a  photograph  of  a  developed  latent  Impression 

b,  a  photograph  of  an  Ink-roUed  impression  of  a  fingerprint  showing 

the  area  matching  the  latent  impression 
0,  a  master  with  these  two  impressioiis  mounted  side  by  side  and  a 

seri^  of  numbered  Unes  indieating  the  matching  ohafaeteristies 
d.  an  8  X  lO-lneh  photograph  of  the  master* 

8,  Take  pictures  of  a  mook  erime  seene  or  vehiole-aooldent  scene, 
(The  number  of  photographs  will  depend  upon  the  situation  being 
photop?aphed.)  The  phfrtographs  can  Includei 

a.  entranoe/exit-path  shots 

b,  overall  shots 

o.  midrange  reference  shots 
d.  close-up  detail  shote, 

NO^s  If  It  to  not  practical  to  photograph  a  mock  crime  or  acuident 
scene,  your  Instructor  may  ask  you  to  skip  this  part  of  the  exerclsa. 

6,  Produce  enlargements  of  the  pictures  you  have  taken* 

7,  Discuss  your  products  and  your  work  with  your  instructor,  and  refine 
your  skiUs. 

NO^Es  This  practical  exercise  may  be  done  either  as  a  group  project  ur 
as  an  Individual  project* 


U  you  tmBl  aoiifidmt  tlmt  you  have  acMevad  tiie  objaottv^  for  fhb 
^etimp  ask  your  IiBtrt^w  f postt^t  iVh  Bh4), 
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Aettoni  the  movirnent  of  the  subjact  within  the  eamera's  field  of  view. 


Adjij^Rbla  um^mi  a  eamara  with  inanuaUy  adjustable  dtetanoe 
sattlnp,  lens  openinf    and  shutter  speeds. 

Adji^tebla-focus  l^^s  a  lens  that  has  adjustable  distanea  settings. 

^ttattcm  the  process  of  keeping  the  developer,  stop  bath,  or  fixer  in 
gentle  motion  while  processing  film  or  paper.  Agitation  helps  to 
speed  the  prooessp  ensure  even  developmentp  and  prevent  spottliif 
or  staining, 

Aptftwei  lens  opening!  the  opening  in  a  lens  system  through  whieh 
light  passes*  The  size  of  the  aperture  may  be  fixed  or  adjustable* 
Lens  openings  are  iwually  eallbrated  In  f-numbers* 

Automatio  ^ment  a  eamera  with  a  built-in  exposure  meter  that  auto- 
matloally  adjusts  thm  lens  opening,  shutter  speed,  or  both,  for 
proper  expMure. 

Ba^W&iUtm'^  light  shining  on  the  subjeot  from  the  direetion  opposite 
the  camera  rather  than  from  the  front  (f rontUghtlng)  or  from  the 
eidfe  (sldeUghting)* 

BBmmut,  the  folding  portion  in  some  cameras  that  oonneets  the  lens  to 
th^  oamera  body. 

Bmtw&m-W^lBsm  ihutten  a  shutter  whose  blades  operate  between  the 
etoments  of  the  lens. 

Camwa  an^Mi  various  positions  of  the  oamera  (high,  medium,  or  lowi 
and  left,  right,  or  straight  on)  with  respect  to  the  subject,  each  giv- 
ing a  different  viewpoint  or  effect. 

^mti  a  chemical  that  neutralizes  hypo  in  film  or  paper, 
reducing  washing  time  and  helping  to  provide  a  more  stable  image. 

Qos^^i  a  picture  taken  with  the  camera  close  to  the  subject. 

CloseH^  l^^s  a  lens  attachment  placed  in  front  of  a  camera  lens  to 
permit  taking  pictures  at  a  clwer  dtetanoe  than  the  camera  lens 
^one  wlU  allow* 

Cmtaot  ^nti  a  print  made  by  ei^osing  photographic  paper  while  it  is 
held  tightly  a^inst  the  negative^  Images  In  the  print  will  be  the 
same  size  as  those  in  the  negative. 

Cmtrast:  the  de^ee  of  dlf f CTencc  between  the  lightest  md  darkest 
parts  of  a  picture  (negative,  print,  or  slide)* 

Contestyi  having  great  contrast  between  light  and  dark  areas  in  a 
picture* 

Deptt  of  flddi  the  distance  rwige  between  the  nearest  and  farthest  ob- 
jects that  appear  in  acceptably  sharp  focus  in  a  photograph*.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  it  depends  on  the  lens  opening,  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens,  and  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  subject* 
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Deval^^i  a  solution  used  to  turn  the  latent  image  into  a  viilbla  Image 
on  es^Med  fUm  or  photo^aphie  paper. 


Develc^t^  tuiki  a  Hghttight  container  used  for  pfoeessing  film, 

Dl^iragini  a  perforated  plate  or  adjustable  opening  mounted  behind  or 
between  the  elements  of  a  lens|  used  to  oontrol  the  sme  of  the 
aperture, 

ErnvSmont  a  thin  coating  of  Ught-iensitive  material,  usually  eilver 
haUde  in  gelatin.  In  whieh  the  imag ^  is  formed  on  film  and  photo- 
graphio  paper* 

Emuldoii  rids:  the  side  of  the  film  or  paper  coated  with  emulsion,  (in 
contaot  printing  and  enlarging,  the  emulsion  side— dull  side— of  the 
f !im  should  faoe  the  emulsion  side--shiny  side— of  the  photographic 
paper.) 

Qfila^amenti  a  print  or  portion  of  a  print  that  is  larger  than  the  nega- 
tive or  sUdei  a  blowup* 

&ilarg^£  a  device  oonsistlng  of  a  Ught  source,  a  negative  holder,  a 
lera,  and  a  means  of  adjusting  these  to  project  an  enlarged  Image 
from  a  negative  onto  a  sheet  of  photographie  paper. 

Btdiu^i  scraping  black  spots  off  a  print  or  negative  with  a  special 
knife. 

W^mmmt  the  total  quantity  of  Ught  allowed  to  act  on  a  photographie 
materiali  a  product  of  the  Intensity,  or  amoimt  (controlled  by  the 
lens  opening),  and  the  duration  (eontroUed  by  the  shutter  speed  or 
enlarging  time)  of  light  striking  the  film  or  paper* 

piastre  meter:  an  instrument  with  a  light-sensitive  ceU  that  measures 
the  Ught  refleeted  from  or  faUing  on  a  subjeetf  tiSed  as  an  aid  to 
selecting  the  e^Mure  setting.  Also  eaUed  a  "Ught  meter." 

Brtei^m  tr&mmt  a  frame  of  fixed  length  that  attaches  to  the  camera 
to  steady  it  and  to  measure  the  dlstanee  to  the  obji^et  being  photo- 
graphedi  often  used  In  1:1  photography  such  as  in  fingerprint  work. 

^rtSKim  tubei  a  tube  of  fixed  length  designed  to  move  tha  lens 
farther  from  the  film  in  order  to  Increase  the  magnification, 

Fflm  iMderi  a  length  -r^f  protective  film  at  the  beginning  of  a  roU  of 
uneKposed  or  processed  film. 

Film  ^iieedi  the  sensitivity  of  a  given  film  to  Ught,  indicated  by  a 
numberi  the  higher  the  number,  the  more  sensitive,  or  "faster," 
the  fUm, 

F^^fMt^  iQ^i  a  iGm  that  has  been  focused  in  a  fixed  position  by  the 
manufacturer.  Tt:^  user  does  not  have  to  adjust  the  foeus  with  this 
type  of  lens. 
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Fbdic  tethi  a  iolution  that  p#  moves  any  light-sensitive  salt  not  aoted 
upon  by  lif ht  or  developer,  leaving  a  blaek-and-white  negative  or 
print  un^terable  by  furth»  action  of  light* 

F^hi  a  brief,  intense  burst  of  light  produoed  by  a  nashbulb  or  an  elee- 
tronle  flash  unit,  usuaUy  used  where  the  lighting  on  the  scene  Is  in- 
adequate for  picture  taking. 

Flat  U^tt^i  Ufhting  that  produces  very  little  contrast  or  modeling  on 
the  subject  and  a  minimum  of  shadows. 

F-«umters  a  number  used  to  indicate  the  size  and  light-gathering  capa- 
city of  the  lens  opening  on  most  adjustable  eameras.  Common  f- 
numbej^  are  f/2,8,  f/4,  f/5.6,  f/8,  f/11,  £/16,  and  f/22.  The  larger 
the  f-number,  the  smaller  the  lens  opening.  In  this  seri^,  f/2.8  is 
the  largest  lens  opening  and  f/22  Is  the  smallest  lens  opening. 
These  numbers  indicate  the  ratio  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to 
the  effective  diameter  of  the  lens  opening.  F-numbers  help  you  get 
the  right  exposure. 

Foml  Imgtti:  the  distance  from  the  lens  to  the  film  plane  (a  point 
behind  the  lens  where  light  rays  are  focused)  when  the  distance 
scale  is  set  on  infinity.  Foeal  length  determines  image  size  at  a 
given  lens-to-subJect  distanoe. 

Fo^i^-plane  shutters  m  opaque  COTtain  containing  a  slit  that  moves 
direet^  in  front  of  the  film  in  a  eamera  and  allows  image-forming 
Ught  to  strike  the  f  Um. 

Foous:  the  adjustment  of  the  distance  setting  on  a  lens  so  that  the  sub- 
ject is  sharply  defined. 

Foremloi  bel<  >nglng  to  or  used  in  legal  matters,  iKamples  include 

forensic  science,  forensic  medicine,  forensic  engineering,  forensic 
photo^aphy,  and  forenslo  chemistry. 

Framei  one  Individual  picture  on  film. 

Ffontll^tli^  light  shining  on  the  subject  from  the  direction  of  the 
camera. 

F-6t^  s^es  the  scale  on  the  camera  used  for  setting  f-numbers. 

Graudnmi  the  sand-Uke  or  ^anular  appearance  of  a  negative,  print, 
or  ^Ude  resulting  from  the  clumping  of  silver  ^ains  during  develop- 
ment of  the  f  Um.  Gralnlness  becomes  more  pronouneed  as  the 
speed  of  the  film,  the  density  In  the  negative,  and  the  degree  of 
enlargement  Increase. 

Hypo:  the  name  for  a  fiiring  bath  made  from  sodium  thios^fate, 

Lmmi  one  or  more  pieces  of  optical  glass  or  similar  material  desired 
to  coUect  and  focus  rays  of  light  to  form  a  sharp  image  on  the  film, 
paper,  or  projection  screen. 

L«B  ^edi  the  Ught^thering  capacity  of  a  film.  A  "fast"  lens  has  a 
larger  opening  and  thus  transmits  more  light  than  a  "slow"  lens. 
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L^tli^i  the  iUummation  faUlnf  on  a  subjacti  uied  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  direotion  or  arrangement  of  the  illumination* 

Li^t  metwi  see  "expMiffe  meter." 

Ll^tti^ti  Ughtproof. 

Matfophotogra{Ays  photopaphy  in  whioh  objeots  photographed  are 
shown  either  Ufe^ize  or  larger,  up  to  a  limit  of  a^ut  ten  times 
llfe-iiEei  also  ealled  **photomaorop»aphy*" 

Mi&QjtMQgnthjt  photopaphy  with  the  use  of  a  mlerosoope, 

N^atlTOi  film  that  has  been  exposed  to  light  and  then  developed*  The 
restit  is  a  reversed  tone  image  of  the  original  seene,  so  that  light 
areas  in  the  original  seene  are  dark  on  the  negative  film  and  dark 
are&i  In  the  original  scene  arm  light  on  the  negative  film.  Dark 
areas  on  the  negative  become  light  areas  on  tlie  print  (and  vice 
versa),  thus  the  term  "negative." 

N^Atlva  tfllm)  holder:  a  device  designed  to  hold  the  negative  in  a 
proper  position  in  an  enlarger* 

Nwinal  lmm%  a  lens  that  makes  the  image  In  a  photopaph  appear  in  a 
perspective  similar  to  that  of  the  original  scene.  A  normal  lens  has 
a  shorter  focal  length  and  a  wider  field  of  view  than  a  telephoto 
lens  and  a  longer  focal  length  and  narrower  field  of  view  than  a 
wide-angle  lens. 

Poly^nti^st  pi^wi  photopaphic  ^per  that  provides  different  grades 
of  contrast  when  e^osed  through  special  fUters. 

Frintii^  toxi  a  device  used  for  contact  printing  and  consisting  of  a 
Ughttlght  bo^  with  an  Internal  light  source  and  a  frame  to  position 
the  negative  against  the  photographic  paper  in  front  of  the  light.  It 
contains  an  adjustable  mask  to  create  a  white  border  on  the  prints. 

Mntlng  fimme;  a  device  used  for  contact  printing  to  hold  a  negative 
against  the  photographic  paper.  The  paper  is  exposed  by  light  from 
an  external  Ught  source. 

Reflex  camwai  a  camera  In  which  the  scene  to  be  photographed  Is  re- 
flected by  a  mirror  onto  a  glass  where  It  can  be  focused  and  com- 
posed. Di  a  reflex  movie  camera  or  a  slngleHens  reflex  camera 
(SLR),  the  scene  is  viewed  through  the  same  lens  that  takes  the 
picturei  with  a  twin-^lens  reflex  camera  (TLE),  the  scene  is  viewed 
through  the  top  lens,  and  the  picture  is  taken  through  the  bottom 
lens. 

&^a]i^ti  an  enclned  darkroom  lamp  fitted  with  a  filter  to  screen  out 
light  rays  to  which  film  and  paper  are  sensitive. 

SiuttOTi  blades,  a  curtain,  a  plate,  or  some  other  movable  cover  in  a 
camera  that  controls  the  length  of  time  that  light  is  allowed 
through  the  lens. 
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%uttw  ^aeds  the  l#ngth  of  time  during  yiM  light  Is  ^e«owed 
the  lens. 


SideU0itiiigi  light  striking  the  subjaet  from  the  side  ril^tHve  to  the 
position  of  the  aamera.  Use  of  sidelighllng  prodUceg  Mhadows  and 
highUghta  to  oreate  modeUnf  on  the  iyb|iet. 

Su^B-lmm  mnwai  a  camera  with  a  single lins.  The  ph^atographer 
views  an  objeet  through  the  same  lenalliat  takes  the  tt>leture* 

ioft  li^tli^  low  or  moderate  lighting  thatepiates  faintly  defined 
contrasts* 

Btaini  diseolored  area  on  film  or  paper,  usyally  eaused  by  ^eontaminated 
developing  solution  or  by  insuffieient  firing ,  washings  *  or  agitation. 

Stop  bath:  an  aeid  rinse,  usually  a  weak  sqlullon  of  aeetla  ^  acid,  used  as 
a  second  step  when  blaak-and-whlte  film  op  paper  ii  d&eveloped*  It 
sto^  development  and  makes  the  hypoliet  longar. 

^ndironteei  to  cause  to  happen  at  the  saniitlmei  to  ni%k»e  simul- 
taneoust 

Tele^ioto  lemi  a  lens  that  makes  a  lubjiotippear  lergm^     in  film  than 
would  a  normal  lens  at  the  same  cameri'-to-^ubieot  distance.  A 
telephoto  lens  has  a  longer  fooal  lenffttiand  nmnoviB^  ^ield  of  view 
than  a  normal  lens, 

Tkipod:  a  tlwee-le^ed  supporting  stand  usadto  hold  the  daamera  steady, 

Twln-lOTS  cmmwai  a  camera  with  two  lenseSjOne  of  whl^h  .  places  an 
image  on  the  film  and  the  other  of  whiohls  used  for  vi»-awing  the 
subject. 

Vtaeosas  having  an  adhesivep  stioky,  or  gunnny  quality* 

Wlde-an^e  Imsi  a  lens  that  has  a  shorter  focal  lenffth  and       wider  field 
of  view  (includes  more  subjeot  area)  thiii  a  normul  l^rite. 


Adapted  from  A  Glossary  of  Photo^aphic  ^mn,  Kodalc  Fi^blioation 
No.  AA-9.  Rochester,  N.Ya  Eastman  Kodak  Conipftny-'^  Consumer 
Markets  Division.  Used  with  permission. 
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Bloek  VI:  Criminalistics 

Unit  G:  Fn^SFE^int  Teduiol^y 


Aric  ywr  tetouator  tw  the  pretest  f«  ttita  laotimi  OHm  After 
oomplete  the  prat^tp  ymv  Ii^tajetor  idU  Imt  ymi  loiow  whettisF  to  stu^ 
thb  seottmp  to  sldp  some  j^t  of  It,  w  to  take  the  ^tt^t. 
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No  two  individuals  have  identidal  fingerprints*  This  uniqueness  makes 
fingerprints  one  of  the  most  reliable  forms  of  evidenee  in  a  eriminal 
aaie.  To  serve  this  purpose,  fingerprints  must  be  taken  clearly  and 
properly  on  a  fingerprint  oard. 

When  you  take  a  fingerprint,  whether  it  is  for  a  oriminal  or  noneriminal 
prooess,  you  should  foUow  these  steps: 

1,  Record  personal  history  suuh  as  name,  age,  race,  sex,  and  address* 

2,  Take  the  subject's  photograph  and  attach  it  to  the  fingerprint  oard. 

3,  Roll  fingerprints  in  the  spaces  provided  on  the  card* 

4*  Label  fingerprint  patterns  for  identification  of  pattern  type  and 
value  symbols* 

5.  Reeord  the  classification  formula  on  the  classification  line  on  the 
card. 

The  completed  fingerprint  cards  are  sent  to  three  locationsi  the  FBrs 
national  repository  in  Washington,  D*C,,  the  identification  bureau  of  the 
state  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  the  local  law  enforcement 
offiee  where  the  fingerprints  were  taken.  Usually,  the  law  enforcement 
officer  is  not  certain  of  an  arrested  person-s  identity  until  it  is  con- 
firmed from  the  fingerprint  search*  TOerefore,  taking  good  finger- 
prints, being  able  to  identify  fingerprint  types,  and  properly  recording 
clarification  data  are  skills  the  law  enforcement  officer  must  have* 

In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  how  to  (1)  roU  fingerprints  properly  and 
clearlyi  (2)  identify  fingerprint  patterns  by  making  ridge  counts  of  all 
loop  patterns  and  traeli^  ridges  for  aU  whorl  patterns  for  labeling  on 
the  card|  and  (3)  determine  the  classification  formula  to  be  recorded  on 
the  card* 

Although  f :jerprlnts  are  one  of  the  most  reliable  methods  of  personal 
identification,  this  potential  is  useless  if  the  prints  on  file  are  not  of 
good  quality,  not  properly  inked,  or  not  fuUy  rolled*  Careful 
craftsmanship  is  necessary  for  producing  good  fingerprints* 

In  this  first  section  of  Unit  C,  you  will  learn  how  to  take  good  finger- 
prints by  using  the  proper  equipment  and  tools  and  by  applying  proper 
techniques  of  Inking  and  roUlng.  Upon  completion  of  this  section,  you 
will  need  to  produce  five  sets  of  fingerprints  (three  for  the  practical 
eKerclse  and  two  for  the  performance  test)  which  you  will  use  in  the 
next  two  sections  for  identifying  and  classifying  fingerprints. 
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NOTES  'niepe  are  a  few  ppivate  o^anlzations  In  the  nation  that  offep 
fingarpruit  technol^y  toaming.  Most  peopla,  however,  are  trained  by 
the  Federal  Bm*aau  of  hvestigatlon  (FBD  or  a  state  bureau,  U  you  have 
an  intermt  in  fingerprint  teohnol^yj  thli  unit  ihould  give  you  some  in- 
iight  Into  the  teohnleal  natwe  of  fingerprint  technology  and  into  the 
t^e  of  tralnlr^  you  wiU  need  to  aequire. 

Many  lUt^trations  of  fingerprints  In  thig  unit  are  from  The  &gienae  of 
Fingerprints  I  CTaisifieatlon  and  Uses,  Federal  Bureau  of  fiivestigation, 
U.Sp  De^rtment  of  Justiee,  1984. 
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VI:  O^l  l^lng  Fingerprints 


Upon  completion  of  this  ieetion,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  test: 

1.  Identify  the  five  items  of  equipment  necessary  for  taking 
flngerprinti* 

2.  Identify  in  iequenee  the  tasks  involved  in  taking  a  good  set  of 
fingerprints* 

3.  Identify  at  least  four  common  rules  to  follow  for  high-^allty 
fingerprints. 


Perfornianoa  Objeottva 

Given  the  neeessMy  fingerprinting  equipment  and  subjects,  produce  two 
sets  (cards)  of  fingerprints.  You  wlU  be  evaruated  on  the  taiks  listed 
below*  Your  performance  of  all  tasks  and  the  quaUty  of  the  product  on 
both  cardi  should  be  rated  "A^  (acceptable). 

1,  Record  the  subject -s  history. 

2,  Set  up  the  work  station  properly. 

3,  Use  the  correct  type  of  Ink. 

4,  Use  the  correct  amount  of  ink  and  roU  a  thin,  even  layer, 

5,  Locate  the  subject  properly. 

6,  Clean  the  subjeet*s  fingertips  properly. 

7,  Mk  finger  properly  by  applying  the  right  amount  of  pressure  with- 
out slip  and  fuUy  roUing  them  side  to  side. 

8,  Record  the  rolled  impressions  in  the  correct  sequence  in  the  ten 
spaces  on  the  fingerprint  card, 

9,  Provide  the  subject  with  cleaning  materials. 

10.  Clean  the  work  station, 

11.  Perform  tasks  in  an  acceptable  amount  of  time, 
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1*  eomplete 
3.  olear 

VOTBz  Keep  the  fingerprint  cards  you  have  eompletad  beaauis  you  will 
use  them  for  the  neKt  two  seotlons. 
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When  you  take  the  fing eFprints,  you  flrat  take  rolli^  Impr^sl^^  of  ten 
tingem  individually  in  the  saquenee  of  the  ri^t  thiimb,  indexj  middle, 
ring,  and  Uttle  filler,  then  left  thumb,  index,  middle,  ring,  and  little 
finger.  After  t^ing  rolled  impressions  of  ten  fingers  individually,  you 
wiU  take  flat  impc^mms  (also  called  plain  Impressions)  of  the  four  f in- 
fers of  eaeh  hand  slmultaneoualy  (right  hand  first  and  then  the  left), 
TTien  take  flat  impressions  of  the  ri^t  thumb  and  the  left  thumb. 

to  taking  rolled  impreaslons,  you  roll  the  fingers  on  the  inking  plate  and 
then  on  the  fingerprint  dard*  However,  for  flat  Impreisions  you  do  to! 
roU  the  fingers*  You  wlU  use  tiie  flat  ImpresslOM  to  decide  whether  the 
rolled  impressiona  are  recorded  in  the  proper  sequenoe,  starting  from 
the  right  thumb  and  ending  with  the  left  little  finger,  by  aomparing  the 
flat  Impreaiions  with  ttie  rolled  impression. 

The  following  prooedure  is  the  basic  guideline  for  taking  good  finger- 
prints i 

STEP  If  Record  tiie  subjects  personal  history— name,  age,  race,  sex, 
and  address— on  the  fingerprint  card.  Thm  subjects  photo 
should  be  attached  to  the  card. 


STEP  2i  Set  up  the  foUowlng  equipmenti 

m  KUng  plAtmt  Make  sure  that  the  inkii^  plate  is  located  on 
the  edge  of  a  counter  at  about  elbow  height. 


Wcing  Plate 
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m  ^^erprmt  owtei  Use  standard  eight-by-eight ^neh  earda  because 
fliia  iize  has  been  ad^tad  by  all  agenoies  mamtainlng  ftagerprint 
files.  A  eard  is  uniform^  divided  mto  ten  spaees  for  raUcd 
impressions  and  two  laEgar  spaees  at  the  bottom  for  flat 
impressions,  as  showii  In  Figure  Numbering  sequenee  for 

the  rolled  impression  is  as  follows i 


1  "  right  ttumb 

2  -  right  index  filler 

3  -  right  middle  finger 

4  -  right  ring  finger 

5  -  right  little  filler 


6 

7 

8 
9 
10 


left  thumb 
left  index  finger 
left  middle  finger 
left  rmg  flnr^- 
left  little  fingar 


APPLICANT 


NOrai  Hie  index  finger  is  called  the  forefinger  • 

kEAVi  THIS  iPAGi  ILANK         LAST  NAM!  FIRST  NAME  MIDDLl  NAM!      BWi  RAGi 


SIGNATURf  QF  PE^ON  FlNQERPHlNTf  0 


RESIDiNCi  OF  PERSON  FlNGlRPRINTED 


SfGNATURE  OF  OFPIOiAL  TAKINQ  FINaERPRINTS 


TfPE  DR  PRINT  ALL  PlQUESTlD  DATA 


Sm  nvtrw  sid*  iat  fyrthftf  Initrystidns 


CONTRIiUTOR  AND  ADD^llS 


□Ale  FiNGERPRtNTEO 


PLAGl  OF  eiRTH 


CmZENiHIP 


COMPANy  AND  ADDRESS 


HT#™ 


DATi  OF  SIRTH 


LfAVE  THIS  SPAOi  ILANK 


.  RIGHT  THUMB 


2.  RIGHT  INDEK 


3.  RIGHT  MIDDLE 


4.  RIOHT  RINS 


5.  RIGHT  UTTLl 


8.  LEFT  THUMB 


7.  LEFT  IND^ 


a.  LEFT  MIDDLE 


LEFT  RING 


10,  LIFT  UTTLE 


LIFT  FOUR  FINGERS  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLy 


LEFTTHUMl 


RIGHT  THUMB 


RIGHT  FOUR  FlNGlRi  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Sample  Fi^erprint  Card 
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m  Cu^  holder 


A  Fingerprlntmg  Card  Holder 


Roller 


•  ^^ter^  udci  a  heavy  blaok  paste. 

•  Qm^i^  mate^^i  a  eontainer  of  denatured  alcohol  or 
hand  oleaner  and  paper  towels  to  olean  the  subject^s  finger- 
tips and  your  hands. 

STEP  3 1  Ptaee  a  fingerprint  oard  in  the  holder  with  the  right 4iand  fin- 
gerprint spaces  at  the  top. 
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STEP  4 1  Ink  the  Inking  p^te  in  the  following  manner: 


•  Plaee  a  very  imaU  dab  (one-quarter-  to  ona-half-inoh  in 
lengtii)  of  printer *s  Ink  on  the  inking  plate,  U  you  use  unsuit- 
able ink,  the  filler  print  will  not  be  clear* 

m  TTioroughly  roll  tols  ink  until  a  very  thin,  even  film  covers 
the  entire  surfaoe# 


STEP  5 1  Clean  the  sub]eot%  fingertipi  with  aleohol. 

STEP  6 1  Place  the  subject  in  front  of  the  inking  plate  at  a  forearm^s 
length*  AUow  the  subject  to  move  slightly  behind  you  to  put 
you  and  the  eubjeat  in  a  comfortable  position  to  roll  the  right 
fingari, 

STEP  7 1  Ink  the  rl^t  thumb*  Do  this  as  follows  i 


•  Place  the  right  thumb  on  the  Inking  platei  making  sure  to 
cover  the  area  from  the  tip  to  J^t  below  the  first  Joint  of 
the  thumb* 

m  Hold  the  subject*s  finger  firmly  with  your  right  thumb  and 
index  finger  as  shown  in  Figure  C-1-6, 

•  RoU  the  finger  from  one  side  of  the  nail  to  tha  other,  TWs 
process  relieves  strain  and  leaves  the  finger  relaxed  when 
tile  subject  completes  rolling  the  finger* 

NOTEi  Tlie  degree  of  pressure  exerted  In  inkii^  Is  very  impor- 
tant. Do  not  allow  the  subject  to  apply  any  presswe. 
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Diking  the  Right  Thumb 

STEP  8i  Take  a  roUed  impre^m  of  the  right  thumb.  Do  this  as 
foUowsi 

•  Stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  subject  when  taking  right 
fingerprints, 

•  Make  sure  the  positions  of  the  subjeet  and  yoU|  the  techni- 
oiani  are  natur€Ll  and  relaxed. 

•  RoU  the  thumb  from  one  side  of  the  nail  to  the  other  sidSs 
toward  the  eenter  of  the  iubjeot^s  body,  as  you  did  when  ink- 
ing. Clasp  the  thumb  with  your  right  thumb  and  index  finger 
and  apply  a  very  iUght  amount  of  pressure. 

CAUnONi  Do  not  slip  or  twist  the  thumb. 
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RolUng  the  Thumb 


STEP  9i    Ink  and  take  rolled  impreisions  of  other  ri^t  fu^a^^,  in  the 
order  of  index,  middle,  ring,  and  little  finf  er.  Follow  the 
same  proeedure  you  uied  for  the  thumb.  However,  when  you 
roU  the  fingers,  you  ihould  roll  them  away  from  the  center  of 
the  body* 

STEP  10:  After  eompleting  the  right-hand  fingers,  move  the  subjeot 

one  step  to  the  side  to  allow  yeu^  the  teohnioian,  and  subjeat 
to  stand  eomfortably, 

STEP  11:  Bik  and  take  rolled  impreisions  of  the  left  fu^Fs  in  the  order 
of  thumb,  index,  middie,  ring,  and  llttie  finger*  Follow  the 
same  proeedure  you  used  to  take  the  right  fingers.  However, 
stgmd  at  the  right  side  of  the  subject  when  taking  left  finger- 
prints* 

STEP  12i  Take  flat  imp^^MMs  of  the  four  right  fingers*  Do  this  as 
follows: 

u  Plaee  the  four  fingers  flat,  exeept  the  thumb,  simulta- 
neously on  the  inking  plate  without  rolling. 

a  Take  the  flat  impressions  of  the  four  right  fingers 

simultaneously  in  the  proper  box  on  the  fingerprint  eard, 

STEP  13i  Take  flat  impressions  of  the  four  left  fingers  in  the  proper 
box  on  the  oard. 
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STEP  14i  Take  flat  impressions  of  the  right  thumb  and  the  left  thumb, 
without  rolling,  in  the  proper  boxes  on  the  card. 

STEP  15:  Cheek  to  see  that  all  impressions  are  legible,  clear,  fuUy 
rolled,  and  properly  inked,  as  shown  in  Figure 


APPLICANT 


LEAVI  THIS  BP  ACE  BLANK 


BiGNATURE  OF  PTOON  FlNGERPRlNTlD 


RESlDENCi  QF  PERSON  FINOERPRINTED 


SIGNATURE  OF  OFFrGIAL  TAK>NQ  FINaERPRlNTS 


TfPE  OR  PRINT  ALL  REQUiSTlP  DATA 


!  rv¥9f3d  %109  for  furthsr  InitruetlBni 


1.  RIGHT  THUMl 


8.  LfFT  THUMB 


UST  NAME 


FIRST  NAM  I 


MiODLi  NAME      iBC  RACE 


CONTRIBUTOR  AND  ADDRESS 


DATE  FlNGiRFRINTiD 


PLACE  OF  BIRTH 


GITTZENiHlP 


2.  RIGHT  IND^ 


7.  LIFT  INDBC 


COMPANY  AND  ADDRESS 


□ATI  OF  aiRTH 


LlAVf  THIS  SPA Ji  ILANK 


3.  RIGHT  MiDDLi 


i.  LEFT  MIPDLl 


4.  RIGHT  RING 


9.  LEFT  RING 


5.  RIGHT  LITTLE 


10.  LEFT  LITTLE 


LEFT  FOUR  FifJGERS  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLy 


LEFT  THUMB 


RIGHT  THUMB 


RIGHT  FOUR  FINGERS  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Properly  Inked,  Rolled,  and  Flat  Impreisions 
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APPLICANT 


LEAVE  THIS  SPACE  SLANK      |  L^ST  NAME 


FIRST  NAM. 


MiDDLE  NAME 


SiGNATURE  OF  PERSON  FINGERPRINTED 


RESIDENCE  OF  PERSON  FlNaiRPRINTED 


SIGNATUHE  OF  OFFICIAL  TAKING  FlNQlRPRJNTS 


Tf  Pi  QR  PRINT  ALL  REOUiSTEP  DATA 


Ss^  riytfsg  siQa  fsr  further  irotfUEtfons 


CONTRIiUTOR  AND  ADDRESS 


DATE  Fi^GiRFRlNTED 


PLACf  OF  BIRTH 


CITIZENSHIP 


COMPANV  AND  ADDRESS 


sec  RACE 


EYis 


□ATI  OF  IIRTH 


LfAVE  THIS  SPAGi  BWNK 


Rolled  Impresalon  with  Too  Muoh  fiik 
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You  will  need  the  foUowing  ^^Um  for  taking  fingerprinti ^ 

1.  inkinf  plate 

2.  fingerprint  oards  and  a  eard  holder 

3.  pfinter's  ink 
4*  roller 

5,  oontalner  of  denattired  aloohol  and  paper  towels 
Thm  baile  prooedWK  are  aa  follows » 

1*  Plaee  the  fingerprint  card  In  a  holder* 

2.  mk  the  plate, 

3.  Clean  the  subjeetfe  fingertip* 

4.  Mk  the  fingers  and  record  their  prints  In  the  proper  sequenee  (rolled 
and  then  flat  impresiions),  applying  only  a  slight  amount  of  pressure. 

Pay  attention  to  the  following  ruta: 

1.  Ink  the  plate  completely  and  evenly. 

Use  the  right  kind  and  the  rl^t  amount  of  Ink. 
3*  Do  not  allow  fingers  to  sup  or  twist* 
4.  Clean  the  subjeot^  fingertips  and  equipment. 


How  ^mplete  tte  review  qiimU&^  b^tamli^  on  tiia  nert  p^^^ 
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Review  Quntioi^  (Vb  C-1) 


Write  ycHff  mxmw&s  m  a  Mperata  shaat  of  ^par, 

1.  Ltat  flTO  suppUis  needed  for  taking  fingerprints* 

2,  What  is  the  eorreet  sequence  of  steps  for  taking  fmgerprints?  Write 
the  letters  a-£  on  your  paper,  Ttien  write  the  numl^ri  1^  next  to 
the  appropriate  letters  to  Indleate  the  sequenee  in  whieh  the  prints 
should  be  taken. 

a,  left  hand  fingers  individually 

b.  right  hand  fingers  individually 
left  thumb  flat  impression 

d.  left  four  flngeis  simultaneously 

e.  rl^t  four  flnge.'^s  simultaneously 

f.  right  thumb  flat  Impression 

3*  TOera  are  three  sections  (A,     G)  listed  on  the  fingerprint  card 
shown  below.  Write  the  words  roUM  and  fiat  on  your  paper.  Hian 
Indicate  for  which  seetions  you  should  take  rolled  Impressions  or  flat 
Impressions  by  writing  the  letter  (A^  Bp  C)  next  to  the  corraot  word 
on  your  paper. 


1.  RIGHT  THUMB 

A 

2,  RIGHT  mOEK 

3.  RfGHT  MIDDLE 

4.  RIGHT  RING 

a.  RIGHT  LITTLE 

i.  LEFT  THUMB 

B 

7.  LEFT  INOiX 

fi.  LEFT  MiDDLi 

i,  LEFT  RING 

10.  LEFT  UTTLE 

LEFT  FOUR  FINGERS  TAKEN  SiMULTANEOUSLY 

c 

LEFT  THUMi 

RIGHT  THUMB 

RIGHT  FOUR  FINGERS  TAKEN  SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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4*  To  ink  the  fingers  for  rolled  Imppessions,  you  need  to  cover  from 
the  tip  of  each  finger  to  the  areai 

a,  just  above  the  first  Joint  of  the  finger, 

b*  Just  below  the  first  Joint  of  the  finger, 

o.  Juit  above  the  seaond  Joint  of  the  finger, 

dp  just  below  the  seoond  Joint  of  the  finger, 

5.  When  you  take  the  rolled  impression  of  the  left  thumb,  in  which 
direotlon  should  you  roll  it? 

a,  toward  the  oenter  of  the  subject's  body 

b.  away  from  the  subject's  body 

c,  toward  the  iubject*s  body  and  then  away  from  it 

d.  any  direction 

6.  When  you  ink  and  record  the  prints  of  the  fingeri,  how  mueh  pres- 
sure should  the  ^ibj^t  apply? 

a.  as  much  as  the  subject  wants 

b.  same  amount  of  ppessure  one  would  apply  to  test  the  sturdiness 
of  a  cardboard  box 

0,  It  depends  upon  tJre  subject's  weight 
d.  no  pre^ure  at  all 

7.  When  you  record  the  prints  of  the  four  fingers  simultaneously, 
which  type  of  impression  are  you  taking? 

a,  rolled  impresiion 

b*  flat  impression 

c.  either  rolled  or  flat  Impression 

d.  neither  roUed  nor  flat  impression 

8.  When  you  take  the  right  fingerprints,  on  which  side  of  the  subject 
should  you  stand? 

a,  left  of  the  subject 

b*  right  of  the  subject 

e.  either  right  or  left  of  the  subject 
d.  neither  right  nor  left  of  the  subject 

9.  Write  the  letters  a-e  on  your  paper.  Then  write  the  numbers  1-5 
nBKt  to  the  appropriate  letter  to  Indicate  the  proper  sequence  of 
steps  for  taking  fingerprints. 

a.  clean  subject's  fingers 

b.  take  flat  Impressions 

c.  place  fingerprint  card  in  the  holder 

d.  ink  the  plate 

e.  take  roUed  impressions 

10.  List  f«ir  common  errors  that  occur  when  taking  fingerprints. 


ChMk  yair  wisir^s  with  tte  eonreat  wm  j^vided  in  tiie  ai^wer  key. 
llien  do  Oie  praattoid  e^erotae  on  tiie  nert  l^^e. 
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Produce  ttirae  sets  of  fingerprintsi  using  the  equipment  and  handling  the 
subjeot  properly.  Cheek  your  work  with  your  instruotor.  Keep  these 
fingerprint  eards  in  good  eonditlon  sinee  you  will  use  them  later* 


ymi  f ^1  omifidtent  ttmt  ymi  fuva  aohiavad  ths  ^jaativ^  fw  this 
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Adc  fwt  tetniotw  tot  the  ptmtmt  fw  ttils  saattim  (yb  0-2)^  Mter  you 
eomplete  the  ptmtmt^  ysm  tetraetw  will  let  ymi  Iaow  whath    to  sta^ 
ttite  MettWi  to  ddp  Mme  part  of  It^  or  to  take  ttm  postt^t^ 
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You  learned  in  the  pravlous  seotion  that  no  two  individuals'  fingerprints 
mrm  identicals  Howevari  the  friction  surface  of  fibers  form  ric^a  pat- 
terns that  have  soma  oommon  genaral  aharactariatioi.  Thuiy  wa  aan 
oat^orize  ttia  ridga  patterns  Into  three  f  eneral  groups?  loap^  woh^  and 
irtiOTL  Each  of  ttiBBB  IB  fiffthar  oategorlzed  as  follows  i 

Typm  of  n^ag^ts  But^^ 

Loop  radial  loop 

utaar  loop 


Arch  plain  arch 

tentad  arch 


Whorl  plain  whorl 

aentral^ooket  loop 
doubla  loop 
aaoidental  whorl 


Tfi^e  aategories  ara  based  on  tte  olaasif iration  systam  used  in  the 
United  States^  oaUed  the  Modified  Henry  ^stem.  The  basio  system  is 
the  Henry  %steni,  named  after  its  origbiator,  Sir  Edward  Riehard  Henry 
of  Q^lwd^  However^  the  Federal  Bureau  of  lives tigation  in  Amariea 
has  modified  this  systam  to  permit  fingerprint  grouping  into  eight  oata- 
gorl^  because  there  are  large  numbers  of  fing erprlnts  proca^ad* 
Tiierefore^  it  is  often  oalled  the  Mcdlfied  ^tem.  Thm  section 

wiU  show  you  how  to  Identify  and  label  a  fingerprint  pattern  in  order  to 
develop  a  olassifieation  for  mute  for  this  system. 

Remember  that  no  two  fingerprints  are  Ident^eaU  Hiarafore,  the  iden- 
tlfloation  of  fingerprints  mmt  be  accurate »  Flr^erprint  sclenoa  is  based 
upon  the  individuality  of  fingerprints^  reding  upon  ridge  structure  and 
its  relative  position  in  ttie  printed  It  Is  an  exact  sclanee  and  is  not  an 
area  for  mistalces.  An  Inoo^ect  classification  eould  result  in  the  fln^ 
garprlnt  card  beli^  marched  for  in  the  wrong  area  of  tiie  files  or  could 
result  in  a  wanted  person  being  set  free*  When  deaUng  with  identifioa- 
tionp  there  Is  absolute^  no  room  for  error.  If  a  wrong  Identifioatlon  is 
reported  I  an  innocent  person  could  be  Incaroerated  whUa  the  guilty 
person  remains  free. 

In  Oils  unit,  we  will  study  three  general  types  of  fii^erprlnt  patterns; 
Impp  ar^^  md  irtml.  To  be  able  to  elassify  f ii^erprints,  you  will  need 
to  learn  the  technical  terms  used  in  desorlting  them.  After  studying 
this  imit,  you  should  Icnow  the  definitions  for  rldgaSj  pattern  areasi  type 
Unmp  blfiffoatlonp  divergencep  focal  points,  delta,  and  eora*  You  will 
also  learn  how  to  Identify  the  focal  points,  deltas,  and  cores  of  finger- 
prints. 
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Upon  Gompletion  of  this  saotion,  you  ihould  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  testi 

1.  IDafina  and/or  identify  at  laait  seven  out  of  nine  tarms  uied  for 
fingarpfints. 

2.  Idantify  patternai 

m  Define  and/or  idantify  loop  patterni* 
m  Define  radial  and  ulnar  loops, 

m  Givan  threa  loop  pattern  f ingarprlnts,  aount  ridges  oorreotly  for 
all  three  flngarprints, 

m  Given  various  patterns  of  fingarprinti,  identify  radial  and  ulnar 
loops  at  least  twice. 

3.  Identify  arch  patterns  i 

m  Dafina  plain  and  tentad  areh  pattarns, 
m  Name  four  types  of  tanted  sirahas. 

«  Given  VM'ious  pattarns  of  fingerprints,  idantify  plain  arch  and 
tentad  aroh  at  least  twice, 

4.  Identify  irti^l  pat  tarns  i 

•  Dafine  and  idantify  whorl  pattarns, 

•  Given  various  pattarns  of  fingerprints,  idantify  diffarant  types  of 
whorl  patterns. 

m  Assign  a  letter  symbol  for  whorl  treeing  to  three  whorl  pattarns, 

Pwformaiiai  Objective 

Using  two  sets  of  fingerprint  eards,  whieh  you  produeed  in  the  previous 
sao'tion,  identify  and  record  fingerprint  pattarns,  ridge  counts,  and 
wh^rl  traoln^  on  the  cards.  You  wIU  be  evaluated  on  the  following 
tas^^.  You  should  receive  an  "A"  (acceptable)  rating  for  your 
performance  on  an  tasks  for  boffi  cards. 
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1*  Identify  fmgepprint  patterns  oorpectly, 

2»  Use  capital  letters  fop  all  patterns,  exoept  ulnap  loops,  on  index 
fingeps. 

3.  Use  small  letters  fop  apohj  tented  apoh,  and  padial  loop  on  othep 
fingersp 

4,  Uae  capital  W  for  aU  whopl  ^tterns, 

5,  Us©      OP  "\"  for  ulnar  loops  on  all  fingeps. 

6.  WPlte  these  letter  symbote  in  the  approppiate  blooks  below  each 
f  Ing  epprint. 

7*  Fop  all  loop  pat  term,  eopreetly  eount  ridges  Intervening  between 
delta  and  oore, 

8.  Record  the  number  representing  the  ridge  counts  fop  loop  pattepns 
in  the  apppopriate  plaoe:  upper  right  corner  In  the  fingerprint 
block, 

9*  Fop  all  whorl  patterns,  traoi  toe  ridges  correctly* 

10*  Reoord  the  letter  representing  the  whorl  tracings  In  the  appro- 
priate places, 

11*  Reoopd  aU  lettepi  and  numbepi  clearly  (l^ibly), 

12.  Complete  the  work  in  an  acceptable  amount  of  time, 

NOTEi  After  you  record  the  flngerpplnt  patterna,  return  the  cards  to 
your  instructor  until  they  are  needed  In  the  next  section* 
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T^l^  of  Fn^Fprbit  ^tt^m 


Def  fautlm  of  T^ms 

Jn  order  to  idtntify  and  cl^iify  fi^erprint  patterns,  it  la  Miential  for 
you  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms  uied  in  fingerprinting,  sueh  ai 
ridgei,  pattern  area,  type  Un^,  blfiffeatlon,  dlvergenee,  foaal  points, 
delta,  and  oore. 


TTieie  are  Unm  shown  in  a  fingerprint.  Tlie  ridges  form  different  typei 
of  fingerprint  pattern  (Figure 


Bifurcation 
Ridges 


Mftreatlm 

TMb  is  a  ridge  (Une)  whloh  forks  or  divides  into  two  or  more  branches^ 
as  shown  In  Figures  G-2-1  and 


Tills  Is  the  point  where  two  ridges  (Unes)  whleh  have  been  running  paral- 
lel spread  apart,  as  shown  in  Figures  and 
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Bifumatlon 
Figure 

Bifureation  and  Divergenae 


Battem  Area 

TOls  is  whare  you  can  find  the  oore,  delta,  and  ridgss  you  need  to  olm^ 
sify  the  fingerprint.  Hie  pattern  area  of  loopi  and  whorls  is  enolosed  by 
^pe  Unas  (Figure  0-2-3)* 


Pattern  area 


Core 


Type  line  A 


Type  line  B 


Type  line  A-*- 


Type  line  B 


Vigmm 

Pattern  ^ea  and  Type  Lines 


These  are  two  inner m^t  ridges  whloh  start  as  parallel  linesi  later 
dlvergei  and  then  surround  the  pattern  area,  as  shown  in  Figure 
Lines  A  and  B  are  the  type  Unas  whleh  start  parallel  «id  diverge  at  C, 
than  surround  the  pattern  area. 

Ty^  linm  are  usually  not  oontinuous.  Where  there  is  a  break  in  a  t^^ 
Une,  the  ridge  immediately  cNiMda  the  line  is  the  eontlnuation  of  the 
line,  as  shown  In  Figiffe  C-2«4. 
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Ridges  immediately 
outside  type  lines 


*-Type  line  A 


Type  line  A—- 


^ — Type  line  A 


Type  line  B 


Type  line  B 


Type  line  B 


Type  Lines 


Example  1 

A  si^le  ridge  may  blfiffcate  but  may  not  diverge,  'Rierefora,  the  two 
forks  of  a  bift^oation  do  not  ooratitute  type  lines$  rac^t  when  the 
forks  run  parallel  after  blf weatlon  and  then  diverge  as  shown  in  Figure 
C-2-5.  Di  sueh  a  oasej  the  two  forks  beoome  the  two  innermost  ridges 
required  for  type  lines* 


^cample  2 

Ang  1«  are  not  formed  by  a  single  ridge,  but  by  one  ridge  abutting 
against  Mother,  Thereforei  an  angular  formation  cannot  be  used  as  a 
type  line.  For  example,  in  Figure  ridges  A  and  B  join  at  an 

angle,  ridge  B  does  not  run  parallel  with  ridge  D,  and  ridge  A  does  not 
diverge.  TOerefore,  ridges  C  «id  D  are  the  type  Unes. 


Bifurcation 

^^annot  be  type  lines) 


Type  line  B 


Type  line  A 


Two  Forks  of  a  Bif ureatlon  as  Type  Lines 
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Angular  Formations  that  Are  Not  Type  Lines 


Points 

ThMe  are  the  delta  and  oore  uied  to  olMsify  the  type  of  fingerprint 
patterns.  You  can  find  these  fooal  points,  delta  and  oore,  within  the 
pattern  area  of  loops  and  whorto. 


You  can  find  a  delta  at  (or  in  front  of)  Bn6  near  the  oenter  of  the  diver- 
genee  of  type  lines^  The  delta  may  be  a  bif uroation  (Figure  dot 
(Figure  abrupt  ending  of  a  ridge  (Figure  0-2-9),  or  fragment  or 

point  on  a  ridge  (Figure  C-2-10), 


Type  line  B 


Figwa 

Abrupt  ^ding  Delta 


Fragment  Delta 
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Care 


It  is  the  approximate  aentar  of  the  finger  impreasion  and  is  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  reoorvlnf  ridge,  as  ihowii  In  Figures  0-^2-3  and 


TWi  is  a  ridge  whieh  has  an  inverted  U  shape  and  li  found  In  a  loop  or  a 
whorl  ^ttern  fingerprint. 


TOe  shoulders  of  a  loop  are  the  ^ints  at  whieh  the  recurving  ridge  defi- 
nitely turns  inward  or  curves  (Figure 


Bod 

It  is  a  fragment  of  the  vertieal  ridge  whieh  dam  not  have  a  shoulder  and 
does  not  make  a  full  loop.  It  is  usuaUy  in  the  eenter  of  the  pattern. 


Shoulder 


Shoulder 


Itaitif^ing  ttm  Paintsi  Ddta  md  Core 

Delta 

When  there  are  two  or  more  deltas,  mm  thii  following  four  guidelines  to 
identify  the  delta  to  be  used  in  elassifylng  the  print: 

1.  The  delta  may  be  located  at  a  bif ideation  whieh  must  open  toward 
the  eore.  In  Figure  0-2-12,  the  bifureatlon  A  that  o^ns  toward  the 
eore  is  the  delta,  but  the  other  bifwoations  are  not  deltas  beeause 
they  do  not  open  toward  the  eore. 
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Core 


Bif Ideation  Delta  that  Opens  Toward  Core 


2,  If  there  is  a  bifurcation  delta  and  another  type  of  delta  equally  close 
to  the  point  of  divergenee,  as  in  Fipire  ehoose  the  bifwoa-- 

tion  delta* 


Dot  delta 


Bifurcation  Delta  and  a  Dot  Close  to  the  Point 
of  Divergence 

3.  When  there  are  two  or  more  bifurcation  deltas^  choose  the  one 
neareit  the  core  (Figure  C-2-14). 


Bifurcation  Delta  Nearer  Core  than  Other 
Blfuroation 
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4.  Thm  delta  may  be  located  not  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge  running  be- 
tween the  ty^  Unm  toward  the  core  but  at  the  end  near  the  eore 
(Fififfe  C-2-1S). 


Type  jlnes 


Delta  Loeated  at  Bid  Nearer  Core 


Owe 

Wmr  guideline  for  identifyinf  the  cor  a  are  as  foUowsi 

1*  Th%  oore  is  placed  on  or  within  the  Innermost  recurving  ridge 
(Figiffc 


Oore  on  reourving  ridge  Oore  within  recurving  ridge 


Core  Locationi 


2.  When  the  innermost  ridge  contains  no  ending  ridge  rising  as  high  as 
the  shoulders  of  the  recurve,  the  core  is  placed  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  recurve  farthest  from  the  delta  (Figitfe  C-2-17), 
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Con  at  Shouldar  of  Raourva  Farth^t  from 
Delta 


3.  Whan  the  Innerm^t  suffloient  reouFva  oontato  m  msTOii  number  of 
ro^  rising  as  hif  h  as  the  shouldaF,  the  oora  Is  plaoad  upon  the  and  of 
tha  danter  rod  whethar  it  touohra  the  looping  ri^a  ot  not  (Flpira 


Cora  of  Loop  Containing  Uneven  Number  of 
Rodi 


4,  When  the  innarmMt  loop  oontains  an  mwm  number  of  rods  rising  as 
high  ai  the  shouldar^  tha  eore  is  looatad  on  the  and  of  tha  farthest  of 
the  two  eentar  rods«  Hia  two  oantar  rods  are  traatad  as  though  thay 
war  a  Joined  (Flftffa  C-'2--lS)- 


CofB 


Cora  of  Loop  Contalnli^  Even  Number  of  Rods 
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"niepa  are  three  gensral  types  of  fingarprlnt  patternsi  loopi  arohj  and 
whorl.  Tn  ordar  to  alasaif y  the  printSp  you  ehould  know  the  definitions  of 
some  teohnieal  terms  such  as  ridges^  pattern  area,  ty^  UnMi  bifwoa- 
tion,  divergenoei  fooal  ^ints,  dalta;  and  core^i  You  should  ba  able  to 
idantify  the  two  fooal  potntSi  delta  wd  core. 


Now  eompiete  ttis  review  qfuratt^s  l^toili^  m  tha  n^rt  ^ige« 
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Bavtow  Qu«ti^  (Yb  G-2a) 


Mtta  ywF  arawen  <m  a  ^^rate  Aaet  of  pa^r. 

1.  What  fi^arprmt  iystam  do  we  usa  In  the  Unltad  States? 

2.  list  two  types  of  aroh  pattarn  found  in  ftagaiprinti, 

3.  IMt  two  types  of  lo^  pattam  found  in  fuiga^rinti* 

4.  Ust  tcm  typas  r/f  whorl  pattern  found  m  f ing arprints, 
5«  Rl%as  are  I 

Ep  linai  shown  in  a  fbtgarpruit. 
b.  Itoes  whiah  fork  or  divida  into  savaral  branohea. 
a«  Unas  whidh  run  paraUal,  then  spraad  apart, 
d.  two  mnarmost  Unas  which  start  paraUal^  dlve^e,  and  then 
mnoand  the  pattarn  area. 

6.  Look  at  tiia  dii^am  balow,  Whiah  of  the  followli^  Usts  indioatei 
typa  Unas? 


A 


a»  Unas  A  and  B 

b.  Unes  A  and  C 

o,  Unas  B  and  C 

dg  Unes  C  and  D 

7.  Whiah  ma  of  the  foUowIng  ^ows  the  pattern  araa  eorreatly? 
(Pattern  i^aas  ara  indiaated  by  shades.) 


^  ggg  Ml 
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8.  Whiah  of  the  foUowing  shoves  blf ideation? 


I. 


n. 


a.  I  only 

b«  n  oiUy 

a.  both  I  and  n 

d.  nsither  I  nor  n 

9,  Fooal  points  armt 

a.  tha  delta  and  ttie  core. 

b.  the  dots  within  the  type  Unas. 

0«  tiia  blftffoatlon  within  tiia  patteFn  araa. 
d.  tha  ridges  in  the  loops. 

10.  What  is  tha  delta? 

a.  approximata  oantar  point  of  the  fingarprint 

b.  point  near  tha  oenter  of  the  divarganoa  of  the  type  Unas 

c.  point  at  tha  bifuroation  near  the  dor  a 

d.  triangular  typa  of  ridga  in  the  flnf  erprint 
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11.  Look  at  the  diagram  below.  Which  point  shows  the  delta? 


a»  point  A 
bp  point  B 
Qm  ^Int  C 
d.  point  D 

12.  Look  at  the  di^am  below.  Which  point  shows  toe  delta? 


a.  point  A 

b«  point  B 

c*  point  C 

d.  point  D 


13*  The  core  is  thes 


a.  point  en  a  ridfe  naar^t  the  divergence  of  the  type  lines. 

b.  trianfular  form  of  ridges  shown  in  the  fingerprint, 
o.  ^proximate  canter  of  the  fingerprint. 

d.  point  at  the  middle  of  a  ridge  running  between  the  type  Unci. 
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14.  Look  at  the  diagram  below.  Which  point  is  the  eore? 


D 


A 


B 


point  A 
point  B 


0,  point  C 
d*  point  D 

15.  Look  at  the  diapfam  below.  It  ii  ilifhtly  different  fFom  the  one 
given  in  question  14*  Whleh  point  is  the  core  for  this  one? 


a*  point  A 
b*  point  B 
point  C 
d.  point  D 


^lac^  your  auw^  with  mm  mn^t  cntt  pnviML  in  ttie  amwer  ksy« 
Baviaw  the  qu«flw»  yw  mmw&^  meorraeay.  Tlim  aontlnm  frith  tiie 
put  of  tills  Metim  (V^  ^2h 
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lioop^ype  patterns  oonitltuts  nearly  65  pmromnt  of  aU  fing epprints.  The 
pattern  strueture  to  uniquely  luited  to  alignment  of  a  numerical  value 
for  uea  in  thm  dla^ifioation  foFmula,  To  aislgn  a  numerioal  value  to  the 
flngepprint,  you  count  the  ridges  between  the  delta  and  the  core. 


A  loop-type  fingerprint  is  a  fingerprint  where  one  or  more  of  the  ridges 
(1)  enter  on  one  side  of  the  Impreisioni  (2)  recurve,  touchy  or  pa^  an 
im^imry  line  *awn  batwaen  the  delta  and  the  core,  and  (3)  terminate 
on  or  toward  the  same  side  of  the  impression  where  these  ridges  en-^ 
tared.  In  other  words,  in  a  loop-type  fingerprintj  ridges  start  out  in  one 
direction,  make  a  U-tum,  and  return  to  the  original  direction,  as  shown 
in  Fifure 


iMp  Pattern  Fingerprint 

B^entid  Sements  of  a  Lo^ 

in  order  to  be  a  loop  patterni  a  fingerprint  must  have  the  following; 

1.  a  delta 

2.  ufflelmt  raetiFva 

The  recurve  must  cross  an  imaginary  line  from  the  delta  to  the  core 
as  shown  in  Figure  C-2^20  Md  must  be  free  of  any  appendages  abut- 
ting on  Its  outside  (see  Figures  C-2-21  and  C-2-22).  An  appendage  is 
a  ridge  connecting  to  or  abutting  upon  a  recurve.  Because  append- 
ages can  charge  the  shape  of  the  recurving  ridge  to  which  they  are 
attached,  they  can  destroy  the  sufficient  recurve.  If  an  appendage 
is  at  the  right  angle  on  the  outside  of  the  recurvci  as  shown  in 
Figure  C-2-22,  it  destroys  the  sufficient  recurvei  but  if  it  flows  off 
smoothly,  as  shown  in  Figure  C-2-21,  it  does  not. 
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Appendage 


Rmourvm  Frme  of  ^p#ndage  Reourve  with  an 

Appsndage 

3.  li^s  eomt 

TOs  ridge  count  is  the  total  number  of  ridgei  touched  or  orositd  by 
an  Imaginary  Una  placad  between  the  delta  and  the  eore.  When  you 
ootmt  the  ridges^  use  the  prooadurM  outlined  below  ai  a  general 
guideline. 


Couitlng  TL%^&B 

In  order  to  uslpi  a  numarioal  value  to  a  loop-type  fii^erprintp  you 
should  ooimt  the  ridges  between  the  delta  and  the  core.  The  following 
procedure  is  a  basic  guideline: 

STEP  li  Obtain  a  fingerprint  magnifyinf  glass.  The  glass  has  a  red  line 
which  IndiutM  the  imaginary  line  from  the  delta  to  the  core* 

STEP  2  s  Place  the  glass  over  the  fingerprint  so  that  the  red  Una  Is 

aUpied  at  toe  eMct  fooal  points  of  the  delta  and  core  (Fteure 

CAUTIONS  Do  not  draw  a  line  or  put  any  marking  on  the  fin- 
gerprint itself. 


Imaginuy  Line 
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STIP  3s  Count  eaeh  ridge  whleh  arosses  or  touches  this  imafinary  line, 
obsepvinf  the  following  fulmt 


a*  Do  not  count  the  delta  or  the  core, 

b.  If  ttiere  is  a  bifis^oation  exaetly  at  the  imafinary  line  and  a 
white  spaee  Is  crossed,  aount  it  m  two  ridgei  (Figure 


Core 


Imaginary  Ifna 


Wiguirm 

Bifureation  at  the  Imaginriry  Line 
0*  H  an  island  orosses  the  Una,  eount  both  sides  (Figure 


Island  Crossing  the  Imiiglnwy  line 

d.  If  the  Una  orosses  or  touches  a  small  ridge  or  dot,  count  it 
as  a  ridge  only  if  it  appears  to  be  as  thick  as  the  other 
ridgw  (Figure  C-2-26), 


Gore 


Dot  at  the  Imaginary  Line 
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When  you  eount  the  ridges,  eonsider  variations  in  inking  and  pressure, 
and  eheek  the  rolled  fing erprint  you  are  working  on  with  the  plain  (flat) 
impressions  if  there  is  a  doubt.  Figiffe  shows  the  various  types 

of  ridges  you  will  encounter  when  counting  ridges* 


L  iHORT  RiBgf 

RCATlON 


2S.  ENDING  niDQE 


Various  Types  of  Ridges 


Kmmpl^  of  Lo^  md  Nmloop  f  Inger^nts 


111  Figure  and  there  is  a  delta,  ridge  count  of  2  across  a 

looping  ridge,  and  a  sufficient  recurve  free  of  appendages.  TTie  recurve 
is  sufficient  because  it  passes  m  imaginary  line  €ind  tends  to  terminate 
on  the  same  side  It  entered.  Tlierefore,  it  is  a  loop-type  fingerprint. 


Sufficient  racuiva^ 


nglM  C-2-28 
Loop-iype  Fingerprint 


ngure  C-2-2S 
Loop-lVpe  Fingerprint 
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Figupes  and  show  nonl^p-type  fingerprints.  Ttiere  is  a 

delta  and  a  ridfa  eount  aoross  the  looping  ridge  In  Figure  How- 
ever, the  reourva  is  not  sufficient  baoause  the  ridge  entering  on  one 
side  does  not  pais  the  imaginary  line. 


Nonloop  Fingerprint  Nonloop  Fingerprint 

In  Figure  C--2-31|  there  Is  a  deltai  a  ridge  ooufiit  of  one  aoross  the 
looping  ridge  j  and  a  reeurve  whloh  paises  the  imaginary  Una.  Ho  waver, 
the  recurve  hM  an  appendagai  therefore^  the  fingerprint  is  not  a  loop. 


Badi^and  Ulnar  Lo^s 


There  are  two  types  of  loops:  radial  and  ulnar.  Hiesa  terms  are  darivad 
from  the  names  of  the  two  bones  of  the  foreMmi  radius  and  ulna.  In 
idnar  loops,  the  ridges  flow  in  the  dtraotlon  of  the  ulna  bone  (toward  the 
Uttla  finger).  Tliese  ri^es  start  on  Uie  little  finger  side,  reourva,  and 
end  on  tiia  little  finger  side,  b  radW  loops,  the  ridges  flow  in  ^a 
direotlon  of  the  radius  bone  (towud  the  thumb).  Symbols  for  radial  loop 
patterns  are  "R**  for  Index  fingers  and  "r"  for  all  other  fingers.  Symbols 
for  filnar  loop  patterns  Me      and  "\". 

Tn  order  to  identify  the  radial  and  ulnar  loops^  place  your  hand  next  to 
the  fingerprints  (right  hand  for  the  right  fingerprints  and  left  hand  for 
the  left  fingerprints).  As  you  place  your  hand  correctly  for  taking  fin- 
gerprinted determine  from  which  side  of  the  hand  (thumb  side  or  little 
filler  side)  the  ridges  start  and  terminate. 

Samembtti  The  classification  of  loops  Is  based  on  the  tmd,  not  the 
fingerprint  card. 

In  Figure  C-2-32,  fingerprints  1,  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  right  hand  are  ulnar 
loops  because  the  ridges  enter  from  the  right  little  finger  side  (ulna 
bone  side)  and  recurve  and  flow  back  out  the  same  side  of  the  hand. 

On  fingerprint  2  (right  Index),  the  ridges  flow  toward  the  right  thumb 
side  (radius  bone  side),  producing  a  radial  loop. 

On  the  left  hand  Impressions,  fingerprints  8,  9,  and  10  are  ulnar  loops 
because  the  ridge  Unes  forming  the  loop  enter  and  exit  the  pattern  from 
the  little  finger  side  of  the  hand. 
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1.  RKlHtTHUMS 

2.  RjQHT  INDBC 

&  RIQHT  MIDDLE 

4.  RfSHT  RINQ 

i,  RIQHT  LITTLE 

^^^^ 

^^^^  ^S  :^^^ 

^^^^^^ 

^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^ 

Ulnar 

Radial 

Ulnar 

Ulnar 

Ulnar 

S.  LEFT  THUMB 

^^^^^^^^ 

7.  LIFT  INO^ 

a  LEFT  MlDDLl 

^^^^ 

9.  LiFT  RING 
^^^^^ 

10.  Lf  FT  LITTLE 

Whorl 

T,  Arch 

Ulnar 

Ulnar 

Ulnar 

Radial  and  Ulnar  Loop-Pattern  Fingerprinti 


Def uutim  of  Lo^  ^ttem 
Ridges  in  a  loop  pattern  miisti 

•  enter  either  side 

•  reeurve 

•  touch  an  imaginary  Une  between  delta  and  core 
m  terminate  on  entry  side, 

^^nttali  of  a  Lo^ 

9  suffieient  reourve 

•  delta 

m  ridge  count  aoross  a  looping  ridge 

BaquiFemmts  fw  Sufflolent  Beawe 

•  recurve  between  the  shoulders 

•  free  of  appendages 

RiUee  of  Coimtlng 

m  Count  each  ridge  crossing  or  touching  a  line  between  delta  and  core. 

•  Do  not  count  delta  or  core, 

•  Count  a  bifitf cation  occurring  exactly  at  the  Imaginary  line  as  two 
ridges* 
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•  Count  both  sides  of  an  l^mA  CTMsInf  the  Une, 

#  Count  a  small  pid^  or  dot  ai  a  Fld^  if  It  eroaiw  or  touohes  the  line 
and  is  BE  thiek  m  thm  other  ridgei. 


of  Lc^is 

m  radial  loops  Ridges  enter  from  tiiumb  (radii^)  side  of  the  hand, 

raourva,  and  erit  to  the  thumb  ilda  of  tha  hand, 
•  utaM  loopi  Ridgaa  anter  from  Uttla  firmer  (ulnar)  ilda  of  thm  hand, 

reeitfva,  and  exit  to  tha  little  flnf  ar  side  of  the  hand* 


Now  rampMe  Om  wmvlmw  yasticn  b^^idi^  on  the  nairt  poga« 
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WHtB  j^ff  mmw&s  on  a  wparata  dmt  of  ^par. 

1.  What  ara  the  ttoM  eaiantial  alemants  of  a  loop? 

2*  What  ara  two  ra^irainanta  for  a  suffiolant  raourva? 

3*  Which  of  the  following  defines  the  ridge  eount? 

i[.  an  imaginuy  Una  plaoed  batween  the  dalta  &nd  the  oora 
b«  number  of  ridgM  within  the  loop  rldfe 

o*  total  number  of  ri^es  touohad  (or  orMsed)  by  an  Imaf  Inary  Una 

betwean  delta  and  oore 
d«  total  number  of  rid^i  donnaoted  to  a  reoiffva 

4.  How  mwiy  ridga  aounts  doaa  the  dlapam  balow  hava? 


5*  How  many  ridge  ooiuits  do^  ttia  diagram  ^low  hava? 


a.  2 

b.  3 
4 

d.  S 


6.  A  dot  which  tha  Imaginary  Una  touohM  isi 

a«  oounted  as  a  rldge# 
b.  not  oounted  as  a  ridga, 

oounted  as  a  ridga  only  whan  it  is  bb  thiok  as  the  othars, 
d*  oountad  as  a  ridge  only  whan  it  touohes  tha  dalta. 
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7,  Writs  the  letters  a-m  on  your  paper,  then  Imk  at  the  dia^am  be- 
low* Match  the  numbired  ridges  of  the  diagram  with  the  names  in 
the  list  by  writing  the  diagram  number  next  to  the  letters  on  your 
paper* 

a.  blfureation 
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9.  Which  1^0  of  toe  following  are  correct  statements? 

a*  Jn  ulnar  loops,  the  ridges  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
finger. 

b*  In  ulnM  loopi,  the  ridges  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  thumb. 

c.  In  radial  loopsi  the  ridges  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
finger. 

d.  Jn  fadial  loopSi  tte  ridges  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  thumb, 

10.  Which  of  the  impresiioM  given  below  shows  a  radial  loop-type  fin- 
ferprlnt? 

a*  right  thumb 

b,  right  Index 

o.  right  little  finger 

d,  left  index 


diedc  yom  amwere  witti  the  eoFf  eet  ones  ^^vlted  in  the  answer  key. 
^nmn  do  ttia  ^aetim  ewtQwm  m  ttie  next  ^ga. 
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famine  the  three  fii^erprints  you  have  produeed  for  the  praetieal 
eKerolse  In  the  prevloui  seotion  and  identify  any  loop  patterns.  Hien 
eheek  and  dlsouss  yom  work  with  your  ira  true  tor. 


pwt  of  ttis  (1^  o-a). 
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Mm^Tygm  fatten 


fadttOD  and  IM¥M<ms 

Aroh'-type  pattirM  are  Ibsb  common  than  loop  patterns.  They  ooniti- 
tuts  B  to  10  pereent  of  all  prints.  However^  arch-typs  fingerprints  have 
their  own  speeifio  oharaotaristlra.  'Riara  are  two  t^es  of  aroh^i  plain 
and  tentadp  and  four  typ«  of  tented  arohesi  anglai  upthruat,  near-loop, 
and  arbitruy-loop.  fii  tiiis  seotion  you  will  learn  how  to  identify  these 
different  types  of  aroh  patterns. 


&i  plain  arohes  ttie  ridf es  (1)  enter  on  one  side,  (2)  make  a  rise  or  wave 
in  the  center ,  and  (3)  tend  to  flow  out  on  the  opposite  side.  Figure 
C-*2*33  shows  a  typleal  plain  aroh. 


Ridge  flowing  out  en  tha 
opposite  aide 


Ridge  making  a  rise 
Ridge  entering  this  side 


Aroh-Pattern  Fingerprint 

Although  an  aroh-type  fingerprint  has  the  three  general  aharaoteristias 
listed  above  I  you  should  remember  that  the  various  rl^e  formations 
such  as  ending  rldgeSi  bif woationsi  dots^  and  lAands  provide  individual 
or  speoifio  eharaeteristlc^.  ^mboU  for  plauii  iufdh-type  flr^arprints 
are  **A"  for  index  fingars  and  "a"  for  all  other  fingers. 


Oi  a  tented  arah,  most  of  tiie  ridges  enter  on  one  side  and  tend  to  flow 
out  on  the  opposite  side  as  In  the  plain  £u>oh|  but  the  rldgas  at  tha  oenter 
have  a  more  ^Inted  appearwoe  (as  shown  In  Flpire  than  a 

plain  arch.  Ihm  symbota  for  tented  aroh-type  fingerprlnto  are  "T"  for 
index  fingers  and  "t"  for  aU  other  fingers. 
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Ridge  flowing  out  on  the 
aide  opposite  aide 


A  Tented  Arah 

There  are  four  types  of  tented  arehesi  angle,  upthrust,  near-loop,  and 
arbitrary-loop. 

1*  Ai^le  typei  Ridges  at  the  center  form  a  definite  angle  of  90 

degrees  or  leis.  m  Figure  the  ridge  A-A  enters  on  one  side 

of  the  impression  and  flowi  to  the  other  with  an  aeute  riie  In  the 
center.  Ridge  C  strikes  into  A  at  point     forming  an  acute  angle, 
and  the  ridgei  marked  D-D  also  form  an  acute  angle.  Although  this 
illustration  shows  two  angles,  one  angle  would  be  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish a  tented  arch. 


g  this  side 


Angle-type  rented  Arch 


2.  Upthrust  tfpmi  One  or  more  ridges  at  the  center  are  thrust  upward 
45  degrees  or  more  from  the  horizontal  plane.  In  Figure  you 
can  find  at  least  five  such  ridges  in  the  center  of  the  pattern. 


Upthrust-type  Tented  Arch 
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3.  NMir40^  ^pai  This  type  of  tanted  areh  looks  like  a  loop  pattern, 
but  dom  not  have  one  of  the  three  eaientlal  elements  of  a  loop  pat- 
tern. If  an  Impr^slon  has  a  suffieient  reeurve  and  a  delta  but  no 
ridge  eount  aeross  a  loopmg  ridge,  as  in  Figure  0-2-37^  it  is  a  neap- 
loop  tented  aroh.  If  an  Impression  has  a  delta  and  a  ridge  count 
across  a  looping  ridge  but  lacks  a  suffieient  reourvei  as  In  Fipire 
It  is  a  near-loop  tented  arch. 


Suffidient  recurve 


Delta 


Not  sufficient  recurve 
(because  of  appendage) 


Delta 


Near-loop  Tented  Areh 
(ridge  count  miislr^) 


Near-loop  Tented  Arch 
(suffieient  recurve 
missing) 


4.  ^EbttnTj^^Qop  ^V^"  Tills  type  has  two  loop  formations  vrlth  one 
delta  as  shown  in  Figure  Since  we  are  unable  to  determine 

which  loop  should  be  counted,  the  pattern  is  classified  as  a  tented 
arch« 


W^um  C-2-39 
^bltrary-loop  Tented  Arch 

Airtomatie  Baf^^ee  JtiUm 

Thm  Automatic  Reference  RulM,  m  established  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  (FBO,  provides  a  standard  way  of  classifying  question- 
able patterrat  TTiey  list  atypical  patterns  that  automatically  receive  an 
alternate  classification  to  further  help  In  Identification^ 

'Hils  alternate  class  code  Is  the  ''reference,"  Tlie  phrMe  "referenced  to" 
means  that  a  second  ^ssible  classification  is  listed  If  the  first  Is  ques- 
tion^le.  That  is,  the  symbol  for  the  doubtful  first  choice  classification 
Is  followed  by  a  question  muk  imd  the  second  choice  symbol,  Its 
"reference,"  Thus,  to  say  that  m  angle-type  tented  arch  mi^t  be  refer- 
enced to  a  plain  uch  means  that  both  are  possible  classifications  and 
should  be  studied  together. 
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If  a  pattern^  ri%e  count,  of  traeing  mi^t  oover  mors  than  one  defini- 
tion or  eannot  be  determined  exaetly,  an  automatic  reference  is  neces- 
sary, Thm  fiv#  rul#i  for  automatio  r^ferenoinf  followi 


1-  Any  tented  arch  contalnlnf  a  looping  ridge  (as  shown  in  Figure 
C-2-40)  must  bo  referenced  to  a  loop  because  of  the  delta  forma- 
tlon*  Ttie  symbol  for  a  tented  arch  containing  a  looping  ridge  is 


tf? 


:^amplei  of  Tented  Arch  Referenced  to  Loop 
(t?/) 

Any  loop  conslstinf  of  a  single  looping  ridge  which  has  an  appendage 
between  the  shoulders  must  be  referenced  to  a  tented  arch,  provided 
that  the  appendage  does  not  come  In  front  of  the  delta.  Thm  symbol 
for  this  t^e  of  fingerprint  Is  "/?  t".  Examples  of  this  type  are 
shown  in  Figure 


Ejcamples  of  Loop  Referenced  to  Tented  Arch 
(/?t)  . 
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3.  Any  angle-t^e  tented  areh  must  be  refarenaed  to  a  plain  areh 
shown  In  Fifupe  ^^pt  a  tented  apoh  with  the  very  acute 

angle  (sea  Fifura 


^  ^  ^ 

t?a  t?a  tf» 


Tantad  Arohei  with  Acute  Angle 


4.  Any  tanted  aroh  oompoied  of  two  ending  ridges  on  or  about  the  s%rn% 
plana  plus  a  delta  formation  (as  shown  In  Fiyare  G-2-44)  must  be 
refarenoed  to  a  plain  arohp  provldad  neither  rid^ee  has  a  definite  up^ 
thrust*  It  is  referenoad  thta  way  baoause  its  ori^nal  olMsification 
as  a  plain  arah  has  been  changed.  Compare  the  impressions  in  Fig-* 
ure  C-2-44  with  the  tanted  arahes  shown  in  Figure  C-2-45. 


FigUFS  C-2-44 

Examples  of  Tented  Arch  Raferenoed  to 
Plain  Arch  (t?a) 
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5^  Any  obstruotirti-typ-«a  dantral-poakat-loop  whorl  (as  shown  in  Fifura 
must  be  wtmPmremmd  to  a  loop.  It  is  refersnoed  this  way  be^ 
oiusa  Its  original  ^l^sssifieation  ai  a  loop  has  been  ehai^adp 


Samples  of  ObstruatiOT-type  Csntral-poeket- 
lo^  Whorl  Raferenoed  to  Loop  (W?/0 

^mmafy 

Hisraart  two  major  typ-ros  of  areh-^^  fingerprints, 
1^  Plain  aroh 

Tliipldfas  musti 

Bi  enter  on  ons  Bi^m 

b.  maka  a  rtee  or  y^&rsvm  In  the  center 
Ci  lend  to  flow  out  ^on  ttie  opposite  ilde* 

2.  leiited  areh 


fii  angle  type 
The  ri^es  musti 

1.  enter  on  one  B^de  and  tend  to  flow  out  on  the  opposite  side 
h  form  an  ang i#  m  at  90  d^eei  or  less  at  the  center. 
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upthrust  type 
Ihm  ri^es  musti 


1.  enter  on  one  sld©  and  tend  to  flow  out  on  the  opfosite  side 

2.  form  an  upthrust  at  the  oenter  whioh  riieS  %X  ^  4Nefree 
angl€  or  more  from  a  horizontal  plane. 

0.  neM--loop  type 

Thm  ri^ts  musti 

1.  enter  on  one  side  and  tend  to  flow  out  on  the  opposite  side 
2«  iMk  Uke  a  loop  at  the  oentsr 

3.  laok  any  one  of  the  tiiree  essential  elements  of  iloop. 
d.  Mbitrary-loop  type 

1.  It  has  two  loops  with  one  delta, 

2,  Whloh  loop  to  count  cannot  be  deter minedf  m  it  Classified 
as  a  tented  aroh. 


Now  ^mplmtm  the  review  9mti«@  b^^mfoig  on  nmA 
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Wite  yam  amwas  m  a  ^^astm  s^^t  of  ^p@^. 

1.  ta  plain  arehssi  tiie  ridg€ii  (ChoMa  tiffea  aorreet  answers.) 

a,  enter  on  onm  sida» 

b.  make  a  rfsa  in  the  dent€r« 

c.  flow  out  on  the  oppoaite  side, 

d,  have  short  ridges  for  ending  ri^as« 

2*  In  tented  arches ,  the  rldfesi  (Chooia  ttH'sa  oorrsot  answers «) 

a.  enter  on  one  sida» 

make  a  minted  appear anee  at  the  aantar^ 
c«  flow  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
d.  have  two  deltas. 

3.  Whioh  t^a  of  i^oh  doM  tte  diagram  below  show? 


a.  plain  arah 

tented  arch 
e*  plain  tented  aroh 
d.  nona  of  the  above 


4.  Whidh  type  of  aroh  do^  ttie  diagram  below  show? 


St  plain  arch 
b.  tentad  aroh 
o.  plain  tantad  aroh 
d.  none  of  the  above 


Vft  CP-Z  Wending  yln^arprlnt  PatterM 
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5.  Whleh  pattern  has  four  aubtypesi  anglei  upthr^t,  near-loop,  and 
arbltrMy^loop? 

a.  plain  aroh  pattern 
bp  tented  areh  pattern 

c.  loop  pattern 

d.  whorl  pattern 

6.  TOe  following  finferprints  are  upthrust,  Migle,  and  near-loop  t^es. 
Write  tiie  lettai^  a-^  on  your  paper,  Hian  write  the  t^e  of  each 
fli^erpf int  by  the  letter* 


?■  The  ridges  enter  on  one  sidBj  flow  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  look 
Uke  a  loop  at  the  oanter,  Thm  fingerprint  laekp  one  of  the  three  es- 
^ntial  elements  of  a  Itop.  What  type  is  the  fingerprint? 

a.  radial  loop 

b«  ulnar  loop 

o,  naar^oop  tented  aroh 

d.  double-loop  whorl 

8.  Any  tantad  aroh  containing  a  loopii^  ridge  is  esqpreiiad  by  the 
symbol   . 

9.  An  angle-^^  tented  arch  referenced  to  a  plain  areh  is  e^rassad 
by  the  symbol  , 
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10,  What  is  the  symbol  for  the  following  flng#ppplnt  typ#? 


nm  do  tiia  praetiral  ra^otos  on  0^  naA  pmgB^ 
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Eramina  ttim  tiirae  fingerprint  eards  you  have  produaed  and  Identify 
plain  archsSi  angle-type  tented  uohei,  upthrust  tented  aroheSi  and 
near-loop  tented  areh^«  'Hien  eheok  and  diseusi  yotir  work  with  yoiff 
inatruetor. 


Afttf  ^Kdcbif  jGw  wxk  Witt  jGm  bsttmtw^  oiHitimie  the  n^ct 
pert  of  ms  wettcm  (Yh  0-2h 
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Deftittlons  and  Uvtafora 

Whorl  pattern  fing erprmts  have  at  least  two  deltas  with  a  reourve  in 
front  of  each  delta  as  showi  in  Figure  to  this  patterni  one  or 

more  ridges  make  a  efroulari  ovals  or  spiral  afreuit  ar^nd  the  core  as 
shown  In  these  figures^  and  ttiere  is  a  sir^le  or  double  core. 


Whorl-^^e  Patterns 

TOere  are  four  ty^^s  at  whorl  patternsi  planip  aantel^odcat  loopj 
dcubie  toopp  and  aooldanteL  The  whorl  patterns  occur  in  about  30  per- 
cent of  all  fir^erprmte,  and,  therefore^  you  will  need  to  know  how  to 
identify  Uiem.  When  identi£ymg  pattern  types  on  the  fingerprint  card, 
you  will  designate  all  types  of  whorl  patterns  with  the  oapital  letter 


Ftabk  Whorl 

llie  plain  whorl  is  the  simplest  and  the  most  common  of  the  four  types 
of  whorl  patternSp  When  Identi^lnf  a  plain  whorlj  make  sure  tiiat  the 
fingerprint  impression  meets  the  following  four  eriteriai 

1,  TTiere  are  two  deltas* 

2,  At  least  one  ridge  tends  to  make  a  complete  cfreuit.  The  cfreuit 
may  be  elreulars  oval,  ^iral,  or  any  variant  of  a  circle, 

3,  An  imagtoaiy  Une  drawn  between  the  two  deltas  touches  or  crosses 
at  least  one  of  the  recuwii^  ridgas  wi^in  the  Inner  pattern  area, 

4p  The  recurving  ridges  in  front  of  the  Innermost  delta  are  free  of 
apgendages. 

Examples  I  Figures  and  C-2-49  ^ow  typical  ptain  whorte.  They 

meet  all  four  criteria  listed  above « 
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Recurving  rjdge  free  o\ 
appendage 


ngWS  C'-2-48  pattern  area 

Plain  Whorl 


Plain  Whorl         pattern  area 


CountOTaxamplei  The  following  iUustrationi  Figiu^e  0-2-50^  shows  a 
fingerprint  whioh  is  not  a  plain  whorl  bsoauss  it  doss  not  meet  the 
fourth  criterion  listed  above*  A  reeurvinf  ridge  in  front  of  the 
inner mMt  delta  has  an  appendage*  TtiuSj  this  pattern  oould  be 
elasiifled  as  a  loop. 


Nonwhorl-type  with  Ap^ndage 


^amplesi  For  eomparison,  look  at  Figures  C-2-81  through  0-2-55^ 
whleh  are  e^mples  of  plain  whorl  ^tterns. 
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Wig^m  C-2-55 


In  all  of  thei#  figures,  you  wUl  find  the  foUowing : 

•  two  deltas 

m    at  least  one  ridge  making  (or  tending  to  make)  a  com  plate  eireuit  in 

any  variant  of  a  eirole 
m    a  reourving  ridge  free  of  appendages 

•  at  least  one  of  the  reourving  ridgei  within  the  inner  pattern  area  can 
be  touohed  or  oroiied  by  an  Imaginary  line  between  the  two  deltas 

Cmtralr-Podcet-Loc^  TrhoFl 

Hie  following  are  iome  rules  governing  the  definition  of  the  oentral- 
poeket-loop  whorl  patterni 

1*  It  has  two  deltas  and  at  least  one  ridge  making  a  oomplete  eirouit  in 
any  variant  of  a  oirele  faee  Figure 

2,  An  imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  deltas  must  not  toueh  or 
oross  any  reourving  ridges  within  the  inner  pattern  area  (see  Flffure 

3*  The  reourving  ridges  in  front  of  the  Innermost  delta  must  be  free  of 
appendages. 
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4,  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  reeupve  between  the  delta  and  the  aore, 
there  must  be  a  ridge  (not  a  dot)  at  a  right  angle  to  the  imaginary 
line. 


NOTOs  Rules  1  and  3  are  the  same  as  thoie  for  a  plain  whorl.  For 
praotioal  purposes^  then,  eoneentrate  on  rule  2  when  you  identify  a 
central^oaket-loop  whorL 

Example  I  Figure  C-2-56  shows  a  central-pocket-loop  whorl  pattern 
which  meets  all  four  rules  listed  above. 


Double-Iioop  Whorl 

The  following  three  elements  determine  the  definition  of  a  double-loop 
whorli 

1.  Tliere  must  be  two  separate  loops,  with  two  separate  and  distinet 
sets  of  shoulders  and  two  deltas. 

2.  Ttie  shoulders  of  the  recurves  must  be  free  of  any  appendages  at 
right  angles.  An  appendage  which  flows  off  smoothly  does  not  spoil 
the  loop, 

3.  No  ridge  count  is  necessary. 

NOTBi  ThiB  pattern  type  does  not  include  the  "S"  eorej  which  does 
not  form  two  dtatinet  loops,  or  the  interlocking  core.  Ttie  two  loops 
may  be  connected  by  an  appending  ridge  which  does  not  abut  (touch) 
at  right  angles  between  the  shoulders  of  the  recurves. 

EKamplesi  Fibres  and  C-2-58  show  double-loop  whorl  pat- 

terns.  Notice  that  there  are  (1)  two  separate  loop  formations, 
(2)  two  sets  of  shoulders  which  are  free  of  appendages,  and  (3)  two 
deltas. 


Ridge  making  complate 
circuit 


Central-Pocket-Loop  Whorl 
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Shoulders  free  of  appendages 


Loop 


Delta 


Loop 


Dalta 


Double-Loop  Whorl 


Shoulders  free  of 
appendages 


Loop 


Double-Loop  Whorl 


CountweMmple:  Flfure  may  look  like  a  doublt-loop  whorl,  but 

notloe  that  one  side  of  one  loop  also  forms  one  side  of  the  other  loop. 
This  IB  an  "S"  type  of  eore,  TOereforej  there  are  not  two  separate  loops. 
What  this  figure  aotuaUy  shows  Is  a  plain  whorl  because  It  has  two 
deltas,  a  ridge  making  a  olreulti  m6  a  recurve  that  eould  touch  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  between  the  two  deltas. 


Delta 


Plain  Whorl  Rather  than  Double-Loop  Whorl 


Now  look  at  Figure  Although  there  are  two  deltas  and  two  sets 

of  shoulders,  aU  the  reeurves  of  the  loop  on  top  are  spoiled  by 
appendagest  T^is  pattern  would  be  olasslfled  as  a  loop. 


Ap^ndage 


Loop  Rather  than  Double-Loop  Whorl 
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A^iitental  Whorl 

This  type  of  whorl  muit  have  at  least  two  deltas  and  may  Gombine  any 
two  patterns  exeept  the  plain  arch.  An  accidental  whorl  may  be  made 
up  of  combinations  such  as  these; 

1.  a  loop  and  a  tented  arch  (In  this  combination,  tlie  loop  must  be  over 
the  tented  arch  as  shown  In  Figure  C"2=61.) 

2.  a  loop  and  a  whorl 

3.  a  loop  and  a  central^ocket  loop 

4.  a  double  loop  and  a  central^^ocket  loop 

Exampleif  Figurei  0-2-81  through  show  accidental  whorls  which 

are  combinations  of  a  loop  and  other  patterns. 


Figure  02-^l  Figure 

Accidental  Whorl  Aocldental  Whorl 

(Combination  of  Loop  (Combination  of  Loop 

and  Tented  Arch)  and  Plain  Whorl) 


Central  pocket  loop 
Palta 


Loop 

Double  loo] 


Flgtve  C-2-63 
Accidental  Whorl 
(Combination  of  Loop 
and  Central-Pocket^ 
Loop  Whorl) 


Fipve  C-2-64 
Accidental  Whorl 
(Combination  of  Loop 
and  Double-Loop  Whorl) 


CountereKamplei  Figure  C-2=65  shows  a  fingerprint  which  has  some 
upthrust  ridges  ebovB  a  loop-type  formation*  Therefore^  this  is  not  an 
accidental  whorl.  This  pattern  would  be  olasslfled  as  a  loop  pattern 
referenced  to  a  whorl  (/?W), 
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Lioop  Pattern  Referenced  to  a  Whorl 

Onee  you  have  Identified  a  fingerprint  as  a  whorl  ^ttern,  you  should 
trace  the  path  of  ridges  from  the  left  delta  to  the  right  delta.  You  can 
then  assign  a  letter  value  to  tha  particular  whorl  pattern  for  classifica- 
tion purposes.  When  you  trace  ridges  of  whorl  patterns^  use  the  follow- 
ing procedures  as  a  general  guideline. 

STEP  Is  Identify  the  left  and  right  deltas. 

If  there  are  three  or  more  deltas,  Identify  the  extreme  left 
delta  and  the  extreme  right  delta. 

STEP  2 1  Locate  the  rldge  running  from  the  lower  side  of  the  left  delta. 

STEP  3 1  Trace  this  rldge  from  the  left  delta  to  the  right  delta, 

m  If  the  ridge  being  traced  ends,  drop  down  to  the  next  lower 
ridge  and  continue  tracing  (see  Figure 


Ridge  being  traced 


Tracing  Next  Lower  Ridge  when  Traced  Ridge 
Ends 
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©  If  the  ridfe  being  traced  blfuFGates,  traee  the  lower  fork 
dee  Figure 


Bifuraatlon 


Ridge  being  traeed 


Ttaoing  Lower  Fork  when  Ridge  Bifurcates 

STEP  4 1  When  the  traced  ridge  reachei  a  point  opposite  or  nearest  the 
rl^t  delta,  carefully  examine  the  ridge  formation  at  the  point. 

•  If  the  traced  ridge  falla  above  or  passes  tnlde  the  right 
delta  with  three  or  more  ridges  Intervening  between  the 
traced  ridge  and  the  delta  (as  shown  In  Figure  the 
pattern  ii  an  Inn^r  whorl.  Assign  the  letter  'T*  to  the 
pattern. 


Ridges  toing  traced 
toner  Whorl  (D 


•  If  the  traced  ridge  f alta  below  or  &itm^  the  right  delta  at 
the  nearest  point  with  three  or  more  ridges  intervening  (as 
shown  In  Figure  the  pattern  Is  outer  whorL  Asalgn 

the  letter  "O"  to  the  pattern. 
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Left  delta 


Ridges  telng  traced 

Outer  Whof  1  (O) 

©  Asiifn  the  letter  "M"  for  all  otiier  traoir^i  of  whorte*  For 
example,  If  the  ridge  being  traoed  reaehes  a  point  opposite 
the  right  delta  with  two  or  1ms  rl^»  Interventog  either  in-^ 
side  or  jutside  the  right  delta,  the  pattern  is  a  "meeting 
whorl"  and  ihould  be  aisigned  the  letter  "M"  (see  Figure 


LmH 


Meeting  Whorl  (M) 


li  order  to  be  olaasified  as  a  whorl  pattern,  a  fingerprint  impression 
must  have;  (1)  at  least  two  deltas  and  (2)  a  recurve  in  front  of  each 
delta* 

There  are  four  types  of  whorl  patternsi  plain,  central-pocket  loop, 
double  loop,  and  accidentaL  R^ardless  of  the  iubtypes,  all  whorl  pat- 
terns are  desipiated  with  tiie  symbol  "W"  on  ttie  card  below  the  pattern. 

to  addition  to  the  ^mbol  "W,"  you  assign  all  whorl  patterns  a  letter 
deslpiation  of  "I,"  "O,"  or  by  tracing  the  ridge  or  ridges  running 
from  the  left  delta  to  the  right  delta. 


Now  mmptete  ttie  review  ^mUons  b^bmnig  on  the  nnt  pa^. 
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Review  Qu^tiom  (Vb  0-*M) 


Write  yom  simwas  on  a  saptf  mte  sheet  of  papsr. 

1*  List  foitt  typei  of  whorl  ^tterM* 

2*  List  tWF  erlteria  for  a  plain  whorl  ^ttern, 

3,  The  finferprint  impresiion  shown  below  has  two  deltas,  with  one 
ridge  making  a  eomplete  olrouit,  the  reourving  ridgei  In  front  of  the 
innermost  delta  free  of  appendages,  and  the  imaginary  line  not 
touehing  any  of  the  reem-ving  ridges  within  the  inner  pattern  area. 
What  type  of  fingerprint  is  this? 


a*  plain  whorl 

b,  central-poeket-loop  whorl 
e*  tented  arch 
d*  ulnar  loop 

4.  The  fingerprint  impression  shown  below  has  two  deltas  and  is  a  com- 
binatlon  of  a  loop  and  eentral-^oket-loop  whorL  What  type  of  fin- 
gerprint Is  this? 


a*  double-loop  whorl 

b,  radial  loop 

c*  ulnar  loop 

d*  aoeidental  whorl 
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5.  The  following  illustrations  show  each  of  the  four  types  of  whorl  pat- 
terns. Write  the  letters  a-d  on  your  paper,  and  write  the  name  of 
each  fingerprint  type  beside  the  letters. 


6,  In  which  of  the  following  sequenoes  (a-d)  would  you  trace  ridges  of  a 
whorl  pattern?  (Read  the  four  steps  listed  WV,  and  then  choose  the 
letter  of  the  correct  sequenoe  J 

L  Locate  the  ridge  running  from  the  lower  side  of  the  left  delta, 
IL  When  the  traced  ridge  reaches  a  point  opposite  (or  nearest)  the 
right  delta,  examine  carefully  the  ridge  formation  at  that 
point. 

m.  Identify  the  left  and  the  right  deltas, 

IV,  T¥ace  the  ridge  from  the  left  delta  to  the  right  delta. 

a.  I— ^n— — -*-iv 

b.  w — i-m— — -^i 

c.  ffl— ^iv^^n^ — -^i 

d.  — — IV— 

7.  If  the  ridge  being  traced  endSj  what  should  you  do? 

a.  Stop  tracing  and  examine  the  ridge  formation  at  that  point. 

b.  Drop  down  to  the  next  lower  ridge  and  continue  tracing. 

c.  Go  to  the  next  h^her  ridge  and  continue  tracing. 

d.  a<ip  to  the  ridge  at  the  right  delta. 
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8.  If  the  ridge  being  traaed  bifurcates,  what  should  you  do? 


a.  TVace  the  lower  fork, 

b.  Trmm  the  hlfher  fork. 

c.  Ttaee  either  fork. 

d.  Stop  traGing  and  examine  the  ridge  formation  at  that  point. 

9.  If  the  traced  ridge  pasies  inside  the  right  delta^  with  three  ridges 
intervening  between  the  traeed  ridge  and  the  deltai  the  pattern  isi 

a.  an  inner  whorL 

b,  an  outer  whorl. 

e.  a  meeting  whorl. 

d,  an  aeoidental  whorL 

10,  If  the  traoed  ridge  falls  below  the  right  delta  at  the  nearest  pointy 
with  three  or  more  ridges  interveningi  the  pattern  ii: 

a,  an  inner  whorl. 

b.  an  outer  whorL 
0.  a  meeting  whorl, 

d.  an  aooldental  whorL 


Ch^ft  ymir  amwws  vrtth  the  oottm^  mm  provide  In  ttie  mmmmt  key« 
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Braoti^  (Vb  C-acO 


Examine  the  thrse  finferprlnt  sards  you  have  and  identify  whorl  pat- 
terns and  speoifio  types  of  whorl  patterns,  then  a^ign  a  letter  designa- 
tion    Op  or  1©  to  eaeh  type  of  whorl  pattern  by  tracing  tiie  ridge  or 
ridges  from  the  left  delta  to  the  right  delta.  You  may  need  a 
mapii^ir^  g^m.  Cheek  your  work  wiffi  your  mstruetor. 


AftsF  dtom^A^  jcm  woric  mtii  ycmir  tetaiotorp  ttiKs  oafdi«  Go 
cm  to  the  nwt  part  of  ttib  wetion  (Vb  C-2)« 
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BTO«^ing  Patt^i  T^m  mA  Vabie  Emboli 


At  this  point  you  should  be  able  to  Identify  pattern  typei  of  finger- 
prints*  Now  you  wiU  learn  how  to  record  these  pattern  types  and  their 
value  symbols. 

You  have  previously  learned  to  reeord  an  Individuars  personal  history, 
take  hls/^er  photography  roU  fingerprints  on  an  identification  oardj  and 
identify  the  fingerprint  patterns,  Thm  next  prooedure  Is  to  reeord  pat- 
tern types  and  value  symbols  on  the  oard  using  the  following  steps  as  a 
general  guideline.  Reoording  patterns  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
''blooklng"  beeause  you  reoord  the  identifying  data  in  Individual 
fingerprint  bloeks, 

STEP  li  Memorize  the  following  pattern  type  symbols: 

Aroh  (plain)  I  A  for  in^m  fingers 

a  for  all  other  fingers 
Tented  Arohi  T  for  li^x  fingers 

t  for  aU  other  fingers 
Eadial  Loop:  R  for  intiBK  fingers 

r  for  aU  other  fingers 
Whorl:  W  for  aU  fingers 

Ulnar  Loop:  a  diagonal  Une  slanting  in  the  direction 

of  flow,  either  /  or  \ 

STEP  2i  Identify  each  fingerprint  and  reeord  the  appropriate  symbols  in 
each  block  provided  below  the  fingerprint  as  shown  in  Figure 
C-2-71. 


RIGHT  HAND 


1.  RIQHT  THUMB 

2.  RIQHT  mom 

0.  RIQHT  MiDDLE 

4.  RIGHT  RINQ 

a.  RIGHT  LITTLE 

w 

\ 

LEFT  HAND 

LEFT  THUM§ 

7.  LEFT  IHOmi 

9.  LIFT  RINQ 

10.  LIFT  LirrLi 

/ 

A 

W 

Pattern  Identifioation  Symbote  Recorded 
on  a  Fingerprint  Card 
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The  fingerprint  patterns  shown  in  Figure  are  identified  as 

follows  I 

1.  right  thumb 

r  -  radial  loop 

2.  right  index 
W  -  whorl 

3.  right  middle  finger 

\  -  ulnar  loop  (direction  of  flow  is  toward  right-hand  side) 

4*  right  ring  finger 
\  -  ulnar  loop 

S*  right  little  finger 
a  ^  plain  arch 

6,  left  thumb 
/  -  ulnar  loop 

7p  left  index  finger 

A  ^  plain  aroh  (oapital  A  used  for  index  finger) 

8.  left  middle  finger 
r  -  radial  loop 

9.  left  ring  finger 

W  -  whorl  (oapital  W  used  for  whorl  pattern) 

10.  left  little  finger 
/  -  ulnar  loop 

STEP  3:  For  aU  lo^-type  patterns  (symbols  f,  R,     or  \  )  make  ridge 
eounts  and  plaoe  this  number  of  ridges  in  the  upper  right 
eorner  in  the  finger  blook  as  shown  in  Figure 


RIC^HT  HAND 


l.^tSHT  THUMB  ^^ 

3.  RiQHT  HiDQLM  ^ 

4.  RiaHT  mNS  ^ 

% 

S.  RiSHT  UTTLl 

W 

N 

a. 

LIFT  HAND 

6.  LEFT  THUMB  ^ 

7,  LIFT  IND^ 

9.  LEFT  RlNQ  4| 

1ft  LEFT  UTTLE  ^ 

/ 

A 

W 

Pattern  Identlficationy  Ridge  Count,  and  Ridge 
l^aeings  Recorded  on  a  Fingerprint  Card 


STEP  4:  For  all  whc^l-type  patterns  (symbol  W),  make  ridge  traaings 
and  place  the  letter  Indieating  the  traalng  M,  or  O)  In  the 
finger  blook  in  the  upper  right  aorner  ai  shown  in  Figure 

Value  symbols  for  eaoh  fingerprint  shown  in  Figure  are 
as  follows: 

1.  right  thumb 

4  -  four  ridge  oounts  between  delta  and  eore 

2.  right  index 

M  -  whorl  traoing  is  "meeting" 

3.  right  middle  finger 

3  ^  three  ridge  counts  between  delta  and  eore 

4.  right  ring  finger 

2  -  two  ridge  eounts 

5.  right  little  finger 

no  symbol  -  neither  loop  nor  whorl 

6.  left  thumb 

3  ^  three  ridge  counts 

7.  left  index  finger 

no  value  symbol  -  neither  loop  nor  whorl 

8.  left  middle  finger 

3  -  three  ridge  counts 

9*  left  ring  finger 

M  -  whorl  tracing  is  "maeting" 

10*  left  little  finger 

3  -  three  ridge  eounts 


Now  oomplete  ttie  review  q^^Mmm  h^fimkUig  on  the  next  ^ga. 
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Baview  QuMtl^s  (VIi  O^M} 


Write  your  mmrnms  cm  a  ^^rate  di^t  of  psp^, 

1,  Symbols  for  indSK  flngars  arai 

a,  all  capital  lattec^p 

b*  all  oapltal  lettari  axaapt  ulnar  loops, 
o,  aU  smaU  latters. 

d.  all  small  latters  except  ulnar  loops  and  whorli. 

2,  What  is  the  symbol  for  a  whorl-type  pattern? 

a»  w  for  aU  fingers 

b.  W  for  aU  fingers 

0,  W  for  index  fingers  and  w  for  the  other  fingers 

d.  w  for  index  fingers  and  W  for  the  other  fingers 

3,  Choose  two  symbols  given  below  that  are  used  for  ulnar  loops, 

a.  U  for  index  fingers  and  u  for  other  fingers 

b,  u  for  all  fingers 
/ 

d,  \ 

4,  Write  the  numbers  1-10  on  your  paper.  TTien  by  each  number  on  your 
paper,  raeord  the  appropriate  symbol  for  the  fingerprint  in  each 
block  on  the  card  below « 


RIGHT  HAND 


1.  RiaHT  l^UilB 

2.  RIGHT  iNDiX 

3.  RISHT  MfDSLl 

4  RIOHT  niNO 

i.  RKINT  UTTLi 

LIFT  HAND 

i,  LEFT  THUMB 

1.  LIFT  INDEX 

a,  Lf  PT  MIDDLE 

S.  LiPT  RING 

Id,  Lirr  uttle 
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5*  Write  the  numbers  1-10  on  your  paper.  Then  by  eaeh  number  on  your 
paper,  reaord  the  appropriate  symbol  for  the  fingeFprint  in  eaoh 
bloek  on  the  card  below.  Thmn  write  ridge  eounts  for  loops  and 
whorl  traoin^  for  whorls  beside  the  appropriate  numbers. 


RIGHT  HAND 


1.  RiaNT  THUMl 

2,  RIQHT  INDSC 

3.  RiaNT  MIDDLI 

4.  RIQHT  R,HQ 

5,  RIGHT  UTTLl 

LIFT  HAND 

8.  LIFT  THUMB 

7.  LIFT  INOPC 

^^^^ 

a.  yerr  midqli 

9.  Lg^  RINS 

10.  LIFT  UTTki 

Oiack  jam  ssmrnmrs  wiUi  ^cract  ma  provided  m  ttis  aKwer  key. 
Him  do  the  j^ottoid  mwBToiBB  on  Om  imxt  ^ge. 
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Reeord  the  symtols  for  £ mgerprlnt  pattern  on  ttie  three  f u^erprint 
oar^  you  have.  Raeord  atoo  the  Fidge  eounts  for  loop  patterns  and 
ridge  traeinfs  for  whorl  patterra.  You  may  need  to  use  a  magnifying 
f  lass,  'Hien  check  and  disciai  your  work  with  your  instructor. 


U  fMl  epnfldmt  tti&t  you  have  a^evad  the  objecti^  fw  this 
wotim,  uk  your  ImttiietGr  for  ttie  ^tt^t  (VIi  ^2), 
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Block  VIi  Criminaliitios 


your  Imtraetw  fw  tt^  pMtwt  f w  ttds  Motton  (Vb  O^h  Att&  you 
eomplrte  tte  pfetttt,  ymst  Instoi^tw       let  ymi  Imow  whe^F  to  sti^ 
Ms  ieetlcMip  to       some  put  of  It,  or  to  tiOee  the  pwttMt. 


vis  C-3  ClMsifioatioii  Formulai  ^^^T? 
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When  a  law  enforeement  agency  ooUeets  a  large  number  of  fingerprints, 
it  often  beeomea  diffieult  to  file  and  search  them.  In  arder  to  make  fU- 
ing  and  iearehing  easier,  a  alassifieation  formula  is  used,  TTiis  formula 
ii  a  ipeclfie  arrangement  of  the  symbols  representing  the  fingerprint 
pattern  types,  ridge  eounts,  and  whorl  tracings. 

Once  you  have  determined  the  formula,  you  reeord  it  on  the  elassifioa- 
tion  line  at  the  top  right  of  the  fingerprint  eard  ais  shown  in  Figure 
C-3-1,  Thm  symbols  above  the  line  are  referred  to  as  the  "numerator^' 
and  those  below  the  line  are  oaUed  the  "demonlnator,^^ 


Thm  elas^dfioation  proeess  involves  determining  olassifieation  formulas, 
sequeneing,  filing,  searehlng,  oom paring,  olassifylng  sears  and  amputa- 
tions, identifying  the  dead,  refer  eneing,  and  so  forth*  ITiis  see  tion, 
however,  will  focus  on  just  the  basic  classification  formula  since  it  is  a 
skill  required  of  every  poUee  Investigator,  crime  scene  investigator, 
prosecuting  attorney,  defense  attorney,  and  corrections  officer.  It  will 
give  you  a  foundation  for  beginning  the  serious  study  of  fingerprints  if 
you  are  Interested  in  the  vocational  field  of  fingerprint  technician. 

The  basic  classification  formula  you  will  study  Is  composed  of  six  divi- 
sions i  key,  major,  primary,  secondary,  subsecondary,  and  final  (see 
Figure  G-3-2),  - 
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KEY  PRIMARY  8UB8EC0NDARY 

CLASS     24  L  J_  |_ 

L  3  W2at  MOO 

t        f  f 

MAJOR  SECONDARY  FINAL 


Six  Dlvlsloni  of  a  OlMslfioatlon  Formula 

thii  iaotlon,  you  wlU  learn  how  to  datermma  theia  six  baaio  olMsifi- 
oatlon  divisions.  You  will  ateo  need  to  use  tha  five  sets  of  fii^erprints 
you  made  for  your  praatloal  axeroises. 

Bmmmmbat  Finfarprint  teohnol^y  to  an  axaot  saianeaj  and  aeouraoy  is 
vitally  imjNsrtent  in  olasslfloatlon. 
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Upon  oompletlon  of  this  seotlonp  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  following 
on  a  written  tests 

1*  Name  six  divisions  of  the  classifioation  formula  in  the  order  of  their 
appearande  on  the  fingerprint  card, 

2,  Identify  the  tael^  involved  in  determining  the  value  of  these  six  divi-- 
slonsi  key,  majori  primary,  Beoondaryp  subseoondaryi  and  finaU^ 

3,  Determine  and  record  the  value  of  eaeh  olassifieation  division* 

4,  Determine  and  reoord  the  ola^ifioation  formula  as  it  should  appear 
on  the  fii^erprint  card* 


Perforinaiiae  ObJeotivM 

Given  two  sets  of  fingerprint  eards  whieh  you  produced  for  the  perfor- 
manoe  test  in  the  previous  seotion,  reoord  the  olassifioation  formulas  in 
the  eorreet  plaoei.  You  will  be  evaluated  on  the  following  tasks.  Your 
performanee  should  be  rated  ^A"  (acceptable)  for  aU  tasks  on  both 
cardsg 

1.  Record  six  dlvliions  in  the  correct  sequence. 

2*  Reeord  the  key  classification  In  the  numerator  (numerical  symbol), 

3.  Record  the  major,  seoondaryi  and  subsecondary  classifications  for 
both  numerator  and  denominator  or  leave  a  space  blank  if  there  is  no 
fingerprint  relevant  to  tiiat  particular  division  for  the  classlf lcation# 

4.  Record  the  final  classification  in  the  numerator  (numerical  symbol), 

5.  Complete  the  tasks  In  an  acceptable  amount  of  time. 
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When  d#termlnu^  and  reoordmg  toe  elassifieation  formula,  use  the  fol- 
lowing prooedures  as  a  general  guidelmei 

STEP  li  M^e  sure  the  pattern  types  are  recorded  eorreotly  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  block  on  the  fli^erprlnt  oard* 

•  Mdex  fillers  shwld  have  the  appropriate  eapital  letters  (ex- 
cept for  thm  vtoBF  tocp). 

u  ALi  ulnar  lo^s  shwld  be  designated  by  a  diagonal  line  slant- 
li^  In  the  du'eotion  of  toe  lo^« 

•  AH  whorls  should  have  toe  letter  W# 

m  Ml  otoer  fillers  shwld  be  designated  by  toe  appropriate 
smaU  letters,  suoh  as  a  for  plain  areh,  t  for  tented  arch,  and 
r  for  radial  loop  p 

STEP  2s  M^e  sure  that  toe  ridge  oounts  for  aU  lo^  patterns  are  re- 
oorded  appropriately  in  toe  fir^erprint  blodcs. 

STEP  3s  Make  sure  that  toe  whorl  traoftig  ^mbols  are  reoorded  for  all 
whorl  patterns  m  toe  fii^erprbit  blodcs. 

STEP  4i  Determine  the  value  of  toe  h^,  a  dlvtolon  of  toe  elassifieation 
formula.  To  do  toiSj  follow  toese  st^pss 

•  Hnd  toe  loop  pattern  appearing  ffrst  on  toe  fingerprint  oard, 
b^mnlng  wlto  toe  right  toumb  end  exeluding  toe  little 
fillers. 

•  Count  toe  ridges  of  that  lo^^attern  fingerprint, 

•  Reoord  toe  number  of  ridges  at  the  far  left,  above  toe 
olasslfioation  Une  on  toe  fingeEprmt  card. 

Example  I  li  Figure  C-3-3  on  toe  next  page,  toe  first  loop  is 
toe  right  toumb  and  toe  ridge  count  is  24^  Therefore,  the 
number  24  is  ptoeed  at  toe  far  left  of  toe  olassifiaation  Une^ 
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Figiire 

Key  Recorded  on  the  Classifieation  Line 


STEP  5:  Determine  the  value  of  the  major  olasslfieation  by  looking  at 
both  thumb  impressions, 

•  If  both  thumbs  are  loops  (as  shown  in  Figure  look  at 

the  ridge  counts  reaorded  in  the  fingerprint  blocks  and  con- 
vert them  into  symbols  (S  for  small,  M  for  medium,  and  L 
for  large)  using  the  foUowing  standards. 

1,  Right  thumb  symbols  are  written  above  the  line, 

right  thumb  ridge  counts  (when  left  thumb  ridge  count  is 

16  or  less): 

s  -  m 

M  =  12-16 

L  -  17  and  over 

right  thumb  ridge  counts  (when  left  thumb  ridge  count  is 

17  and  c  /  jr): 

1-17 
M  ^  18-^22 
L  -  23  and  over 

2,  Left  thumb  symbols  are  written  below  the  line, 

left  thumb  ridge  counts: 

/  1-11 
M  -  12-16 
L  ^  17  and  over 
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EKamplei  In  Figure  C-3-3,  both  thumbs  are  loopSj  and  the  left 
thumb*s  ridge  ooujit  is  more  than  17,  Therefore,  the  right 
thumb^s  ridge  count  of  24  is  eonverted  to  the  symbol  L,  and  the 
left  thumb^s  ridge  count  of  18  is  also  L.  The  right  thumb*s 
symbol  L  is  reoorded  above  the  classification  line  (numerator) 
and  the  left  thumbs  symbol  L  is  recorded  below  the  line 
(denominator), 

m  If  both  thumbs  are  whorlj^  as  show  in  Figure  0-3^4,  write  in 
the  symbols  for  whorl  tracing  (^  M,  or  O)  with  the  right 
thumb  over  the  line  (numerator)  and  the  left  thumb  below 
the  line  (denominator). 


»t        LEAVE  BijmR 


Whori  tracing  of  right 
thumb 


Major  classifloatlon 


Whorl  traelng  of 
left  thumb 


Major  Classification  for  Whorl  Pattern 
for  Both  Thumbs 


•  If  one  thumb  is  a  loop  and  another  thumb  Is  a  whorl,  use  the 
whorl  tracing  symbol  for  the  thumb  whorl  pattern  and  the 
symbol  for  loop  ridge  count  (S,  M,  or  L)  for  the  thumb  loop 
pattern* 

Examplei  Figure  on  the  next  page  shows  a  fingerpi'lnt 

card  with  thumb  prints  having  a  combination  of  loop  and  whorl 
patternsi  loop-pattern  right  thumb  and  whorl-pattern  left 
thumb*  The  symbol  for  ridge  count  17  is  L,  and  the  whorl 
tracing  symbol  for  the  left  thumb  is  M*  Therefore,  L  (right 
thumb)  is  written  above  the  classification  linei  and  M  (left 
thumb)  is  recorded  below  the  line. 
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Major  ClaiSifieation  with  Loop-Pattern  Right 
Thumb  and  Whorl-Pattern  Left  Thumb 

Sometimes  two  whorl  traoinf  symbole  are  listed,  as  for  the  left 
thumb  in  Figure  for  a  referenee*  This  Is  done  so  that 

the  print  card  oan  be  iearehed  under  both  classifications  in  the 
master  file.  The  need  for  this  reference  is  due  to  inking  pat- 
tern types  and  skin  conditions* 

•  If  any  thumb  impression  is  designated  by  small  letter  sym- 
bols (a  or  t),  leave  the  major  elassif  ieation  space  blank,  as 
shown  below  In  Figure 


Plain  arch 


No  major 
classification 


Primary 
elaislficatlon 
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Ttiumb  Mid  Plain  ^eh-Pattern  I^ft  Tliumb 
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Review  for  a  moment  the  following  rules  for  major  alassificationj 
1*  liielude  only  whorl-pattern  and  loop-pattern  thumbs* 

2.  Record  the  symbols  for  th#  right  thumb  above  the  alasiification  Una 
^ind  the  left  thumb  below  the  line, 

3.  Reaord  them  next  to  the  key  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  primary 
elassifieatlon* 

4.  If  both  thumbs  are  whorlj,  reeord  the  whorl  traeing  symboli  M) 
for  each  thumb. 

5.  If  both  thumbs  are  loops^  eonvert  the  ridge  counts  into  the  symbols 

M»  or  It. 

6.  If  one  tliumb  is  a  loop  and  another  thumb  is  a  whorl,  use  the  whorl 
traeing  symbol  for  the  whorl-pattern  thumb  and  the  ridge  count 
symbol  for  the  loop-pattern  thumb. 

7.  If  either  or  both  thumts  have  a  smaU  letter  symbol  (a,  t)^  do  Dot 
enter  a  major  classification. 

STEP  6i  Determine  the  value  of  the  primary  elassifleation*  To  do  this, 
follow  these  steps  i 

•  Find  the  whorl--pattern  fingerprlnti  because  primary  classify 
cation  involves  whorl-typa  patterns  only. 

Bamamberi  Whorl-pattern  fingerprints  inelude  aU  types  of 
whorls:  pladn  whortoj  central-pocket  loops,  double  loops,  and 
aooidentals. 

•  Find  the  numerioal  value  asslpied  to  each  finger  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prlmwy  olasslfication  as  shown  on  the  chart  below 
and  In  Figure 


finger  Numbera  ValUM 

1  and  2  16 

3  and  4  8 

5  and  6  4 

7  and  8  2 

9  and  10  1 
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PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION 
INDUSTRIAL 


NAME 

OLASa. 

No. 

F.BJ.  No. 

B.  0.  I..N0. 

REP. 

Impressions  takan  by   Date  BY 

RIGHT  HAMD 


1.  mam  thumb 

^      2,  RrOHT  INDEX 

S.  RIQH7  'MtDDLE 

^        A,  niGHT  RING 

5,  RfSHT  LrTTLi 

16 

It 

8 

0 

CO 

0 

LIFT  HAND 


6.  LEFT  THUMB 

7.  LiFT  iNPeX 

2 

i.  LIFT  MiDOLi 

2 

9.  LIFT  RiNS 

/ 

^       10.  LIFT  LHTLE 

1 

NumsFioal  Values  as  Numerator  and  Denoml= 
nator  for  Primary  Classifloation  of  Eaoh  Finger 

NOlBi  D  stands  for  denominator  (odd-numbered  flngers)|  N  stands  for 
numerator  (even-numbered  fingers)|  numbers  indioate  assigned  values* 

•  Compute  the  numerator  of  the  primary  olassifioation.  To  do  thisj  add 
numerioal  values  of  the  whorl  patterns  appearing  in  the  even- 
numbered  fingers,  plus  om, 

•  Compute  the  denominator  of  the  primary  olasslfioation.  To  do  this, 
add  the  numerioal  values  of  the  whorl  patterns  appearing  In  the  odd- 
numbered  fingers,  plus  one. 

Example  It  to  Figure  C-3-8,  the  numerator  is  one  beoause  there  is  no 
whorl  pattern  appearing  in  even-numbered  fingers.  Therefore,  lero  plus 
one  equals  one.  Hie  denominator  is  three,  beoause  there  is  one  whorl 
(finger  number  7)  with  a  numerical  value  of  twop  two  plus  one  equals 
three. 
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Key  Miyor  ciMsif  IcatlDn 


Primary  elMslfloiitlan 


Prlmiupy  ClMsifioatlon  with  One  Whori 
Pattern  on  Finger  No.  7 


Example  2s  FIfura  that  follows  shows  four  whorls  In  fin- 

gers 3p  6j  7j  and  9,  You  should  oompute  the  numerator  by  add- 
ing one  to  the  value  of  the  whorl  in  finger  number  6,  The 
value  is  four  and  therefore  the  numerator  is  five.  For  the 
denominator,  you  should  add  together  the  values  of  fingers  3, 
7,  and  9^  pli^  ones  tiie  value  for  finger  number  3  Is  eighty  the 
v^ue  for  number  7  is  two,  and  the  value  for  number  9  is  one. 
Therefore,  the  denominator  is  12  (el^t  plus  two  plus  one  plus 
one). 
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EL'     iiavE  I14NN 


Primly  Claiiifioation  with  Four  Whorls 


Ecampla  3:  Figure  C-3-10  on  thm  next  page  shows  a  primary 
ol^sif ioatlon  when  none  of  the  f ingare  is  a  whorl-type 
pattern.  Both  numerator  and  denominator  are  one. 
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PiRSONAL  IDENTIFICATION 
INDUSTRIAL 


NAME 

F.BJ.  No. 
B.  C.  1.  No, 

1 

REF, 

Imprasilons  taken  by                                                   Dat@  BY 

RIGHT  HAND 

1.  RldHT  THUMB 

2.  RISNT  INOeC 

3,  RiaHT  MiDDLi 

4,  RiSHT  RINQ 

i,  RIGHT  LfTTLg 

a. 

ft 

A 

t 

LEFT  HAND 


6,  LIFT  TNUMi 


7,  Uf  FT  INP^ 


&  LEFT  MIPQLi 


9.  LEFT  RINQ 


10.  LEFT  LITTLE 


Primary  Clasiifioation  with  No  Whorl-Pattarn 
Fingerprint 

NOl^i  Remember  the  foUowIng  rulei  for  a  primary  classlfloa- 
tioni 

1.  Primary  elasiifieation  involves  only  whorl  patterns, 

2.  Eaoh  fingerprint  block  has  an  assigned  numerical  value  for 
primary  elasiifieation, 

3.  Obtain  the  denominator  of  the  primary  elassifioation  by 
adding  together  the  numerical  values  of  the  odd-numbered 
frngers  with  whorl  patternSi  plus  one. 

4*  Obtain  the  numerator  by  adding  together  the  numerical 
values  of  the  even-numbered  fingers  with  whorl  patterns, 
i  one* 
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5.  ^Is  is  the  only  ala^if ieatton  whioh  usei  even-  and  odd- 
numbered  fir^ers  for  danomtaators  and  numerators.  The 
other  dtesslf ioatlons  uie  the  pig ht-hand  impressions  as  the 
numerator  and  the  left-hmd  impressions  as  the  denomi- 
nator. 

STEP  7i  Determine  the  value  of  the  seeondaty  elaailfioatlon.  Tb  do 
tiiis^  follow  Jha  procedures  below: 

List  the  ietter  iymbols  r^re^ntinf  right-hand  fingerprint  pat^ 
terns  above  the  lina  (numerator),  uilr^  the  following  ruless 

•  List  them  in  the  same  seguenoe  as  the  fingers  appear  on 
ttie  eardp 

•  For  Indn  finf  ers.^  use  the  oapltal  letters  U  for  utaar  loop, 
K  for  radial  1©^.  W  for  whorl,  A  for  plain  arch,  and  T  for 
tented  aroh« 

•  For  otiier  fillers,  you  shwld  usei 

a.  on^  small  letters  appearuig  m  the  ftogerprint  blocks 

b,  a  dash  (4  ^en  a  whorl  (IW  or  ulnar  loop  (/  or  \ )  appears 
between  small  letters  or  between  small  letters  and 
oapltal  totters, 

•  For  a  small  letter  grwpi  when  the  same  types  occur  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  each  other  ^  instead  of  repeat li^  the 
small  lett^k^Sp  write  only  tiie  number  of  occurrences.  For 
exainple.  If  left-hand  fleers  8^  9,  and  10  are  plain  arches, 
write  3a  instead  of  aaa. 


Ltet  the  letter  ^mbols  represent li^  left-4iand  fli^erprint  types 
below  the  Une  (denomftiator),  using  the  rules  listed  above. 

Example  Is  Figure  C-3-11  shows  the  following  secondary  clas- 
sification i 

rU3a 

Notice  toal  ffiree  plain  arches  of  three  consecutive  fingers  are 
recorded  3a  Instead  of  au.  Also  notice  that  an  ubiar  loop- 
type  index  is  recorded  capital  U. 
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FiRSr  !NAL  IDENTIFICATION 
INDUBfRfAL 


NAME 


No. 


M^  .  He 


Impressions  taken  by 


QLASS. 


/ 


aRtat 


rtJSa 


RIF, 


Date 


BY 


RIGHT  HAND 


1,  nlGHT  THUMB 

7.  HfQMi  mt>mn 

%  nmni  middle 

4.  RIGHT  RINO 

5.  RIGHT  LITTLE 

a. 

■t 

A 

t 

LIFT  HAND 

6.  LEFT  THUMB 

7.  LEFT  INDiX 

.    &  LIFT  MIDDLE 

9.  LEFT  niNQ 

10.  LIFT  LITTLE 

r 

/ 

a 

a. 

a. 

Seoondary  Clasiifioation 


Example  2i  to  Flgitte  on  ths  next  page,  the  left  thumb 

reeeives  a  smaU  letter  symboli  wd  the  two  index  fingers 
receive  the  seoondary  olaasif Icatlon  symbolB  (R  and  U),  Slnoe 
the  other  fingerprint  patterm  are  ulnar  loops,  the  seoondary 
olassifioatlon  should  be  as  follows  i 


aU 
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No  major 


Primary 


Seaondary 


Secondary  Classif  ioation 


^ample  3:  Figure  on  the  next  page  showi  a  set  of 

fingerprints  with  a  ateondary  Glasslfieation  using  dashes  i 

aRt-t 
rU-a 

Although  the  left  little  finger  pattern  is  an  ulnar  loop  (/)|  it  is 
not  recorded  with  a  dash  beeause  It  is  on  the  last  finger  bloek, 
A  dash  is  uied  only  when  an  ulnar  loop  or  a  whorl  appears  be- 
twean  an  index  finger  (capital  letter  symbol)  and  another  fin- 
ger (smaU  letter  symbol),  or  between  small-lettered  fingers* 
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PfRSONAL  IDENTIFICATION 
INDUSTRIAL 


NAME 


No. 


F.l.L  No. 
B.C.L  No. 


CLASS.  11  aRt't 


RiF, 


lJ  rU^a  J 


Impressions  taken  by 


Data 


BY 


RIGHT  HAND 


1,  ^IGHT  THUMB 

2,  RIGHT  INDEX 

3.  RIGHT  MIDDLE 

4,  BIOHT  BINQ 

5,  RIGHT  LiTTLf 

^^^^^ 

a. 

R 

s 

LEFT  HAND 

LEFT  THUMB 

&  LiPT  MIDDLE 

S.  LEFT  RING 

IP.  LIFT  LITTLE  _ 

r 

/ 

a 

Saoondary  Cluiifioatton  with  Dashes 

STEP  8s  t>etef  niin#  the  subseoondary  olasslficatlon. 

TOs  subssoondaFy  olaiilfieation  Gpncarns  only  thm  thi^ee  mlddl© 
fingers  of  each  hand  and  the  grouping  of  only  whopto  and 
loops. 

Look  at  the  ttwmm  middle  f in^rprints  of  saoh  hand  (fingers  2, 
3,  4,  7,  8,  and  9)  to  see  if  they  are  either  whorte  or  loops: 

•  If  ttiey  are  irtiorlSf  record  the  whorl  traoing  symbols     M,  O) 
of  the  ri^t  hand  above  the  elassifieation  line  for  numerator , 
mid  left  hand  symbols  below  the  line  for  denominator.  Re- 
cord these  symbols  to  the  right  of  the  seeondary, 

•  If  toey  are  loc^i  eonvert  the  ridge  counts  of  loops  into 
either  I  for  smaU  counts  or  O  for  l&^gB  oounts^  using  the 
following  chMti 
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Each  Fii^r  ^mltel 

(1)  JndBK  finger: 

pidge  eounts  1-9  i 

10  or  more  o 

(2)  Middle  fingen 

ridge  counts  1-10  I 

11  or  more  o 

(3)  Ring  finger: 

ridg©  counts  1-13  I 

14  or  mor#  O 


•  If  aU  or  some  of  them  are  small  letters  (tented  areh  or  plain 
arch): 

a     -  plain  aroh 
t     -  tented  arch 
r     -  radial  loop 

Examplei  Figure  C-3-14  shows  that  the  right  index  ii  a  radial  loop^  the 
right  middle  and  ring  fingers  arm  ulnar  loops,  the  left  index  is  a  whorl, 
and  the  left  middle  and  ring  fingers  are  ulnar  loops.  If  you  convert  the 
ridge  oounts  of  the  five  loop  patterns,  using  the  chart  and  the  whorl 
tracing  of  the  left  index,  the  subseoondary  olassifioatlon  would  be  the 
foUowingi 

lOI 
000 


Subseeondary  Classification 
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STEP  9s  ^t#rmina^the  value  of  the  final  divtaion  of  the  etassifieation 
formula.  To  do  this»  follow  this  prooadurtg 


The  final  division  of  tiie  dla^ifleation  formula  involves  only  a 
Uttle  f  infer  of  a  to^  or  whorl  pat  tarn.  It  Is  a  single  numerieal 
value  raoorded  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  ola^ifiaation  line 
as  the  numerator  if  it  is  a  r^ht  little  finger  and  tte  denomina-* 
tor  if  it  is  a  left  little  finger. 

•  Look  at  tiie  ri^t  littte  ft^r  to  see  if  it  is  a  loop  pattern. 
If  it  fe,  record  Its  rld^e  count  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
numerator* 

•  If  the  right  little  fmger  is  not  a  loop,  see  if  the  left  Uttle 
Ongmr  Is  a  U  sO|  record  its  ridge  count  at  the  extreme 
right  ©f  tile  denominator* 

m  Una  loops  appear  In  either  Uttle  fteger, see  If  tiie  t^ht 
Itttle  fft^er  Is  a  whorl*  K  so^  count  the  ridges  from  left 
delta  to  core  for  the  f mal. 

a.  U  there  are  two  or  more  coresp  count  the  ridges  from  the 
delta  to  the  core  tiiat  is  the  least  number  of  ridges  away* 

b.  For  double  to^  '%'horl  patterns,  count  the  ridges  from  the 
delta  to  tiie  core  of  the  upright  loop.  Ti  tiie  loops  of  a 
double  lo^  are  horizontal,  use  the  nearest  core. 

•  If  tile  right  Uttle  finger  is  not  a  whorl,  then  see  If  thQ  left 
Uttle  finger  is  a  whorl,  U  so,  count  tte  ridges  from  right 
delta  to  core  and  record  the  number  below  the  line  (denomi-- 
nator). 

•  If  right  and  left  little  fingers  are  a  or  t,  leave  the  f bial 
division  blank. 

i&amptei  Fipire  on  tiie  next  pFge  shows  a 

clarification  formula  m  which  tiie  final  is  7:  the  right  little 
finger%  ridge  count  is  7,  so  it  is  written  above  the  line. 
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^TATi  UiA&t 


<il#ii|lfisstlfCbf  • 


LEAVE  BlAffK 


24    L    1     R     IQI  7- 
L    3    W  000 


Final 


rr  I  I  I  i  I  I 


El 


I    I   I    I   I    I  I 


Final  Division  of  Classifioatipn 


After  you  hav#  taken  a  eet  of  finferprints  and  reoorded  their  types,  you 
should  record  the  olMiifloation  formula.  The  basio  formula  you  have 
Just  studied  is  oomposed  of  mm  basic  divisions  in  the  foUowlng  se^enoei 
key,  major,  primary,  seeondOTyi  subseoondary,  and  final.  The  first  and 
1m t  divisions,  key  and  final,  have  only  one  numbep  above  the  olasslflea- 
tion  Une  (numerator)  while  others  have  both  numerator  and  denomina- 
tor* However,  if  you  oannot  find  the  fingerprint  patterns  relevant  to  a 
partioular  division  of  elassifieatlon,  you  should  leave  the  spaees  for  that 
division  blank* 


The  following  outline  summarizes  the  major  elements  of  each  division 
of  olasslfieation* 

U  Key 

a,  eonoerns  first  loop,  not  aounting  little  fingers 

b,  ridfe  eount  of  that  loop  Is  Its  numerical  value 
0,  has  only  a  numerator 

2.  Mqor 

a*  involves  only  both  thumbs 

b,  tnoludes  only  whorto  and  loops 

c,  for  whorls,  use  whorl  tracing  symbols  to  indicate  the  value 

d,  for  loops,  convert  ridge  counts  to  letter  symbols  (S,  IJ 

e,  use  right  thumb  for  numerator,  left  thumb  for  denominator 

L   if  either  thumb  Is  a  plain  arch  (a)  or  tented  arch  (t),  leave  space 
blank 
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3*  Miiiai7 

a.  Involves  only  whorls 

b.  for  inimeratMp  add  numerisal  value  of  the  evan^umbered  finger 
bloaki  where  whorls  have  ap^aredi  plus  one 

0.  for  dmoicInatcH'i  add  numerieal  value  of  the  odd-numbered  finger 
blooks  wherp  whorU  have  appearedi  plt^  one 

d*  only  olasslf leation  that  uses  even-  €uid  odd-numtored  fingers  for 
denominator  and  numeratori  other  elasBlfleations  use  right  fin- 
gerprint for  numerator  and  left  for  denonsinator 

a.  Involves  all  fingers 

b«  list  symbols  in  same  sequence  bb  fingers 

0.  use  right  fingerprints  for  numerator  and  left  for  denominator 

d.  use  eapital  letters  for  index  fingers  (if  ulnar  loopSi  use  U) 

e.  use  only  small  letters  for  other  fingers 

f*  if  small  letters  appear  in  a  row,  use  number  of  oeeurrenoes  (St 

instead  of  tt|  or  3a  ii^tead  of  aaa) 
g,  use  dash  (-)  for  whorls  (W)  and  loops  (/  or\)  ooourring  between 

small  letters  and  between  index  and  small  letter 

5,  Sdsseaondaiy 

a.  involves  only  three  middle  fingers  of  eaoh  hand 

b,  involves  only  whorb  and  loops 

e,  if  whorlSi  use  whorl  traolng  symbols  for  v^ue 

d.  if  loopSi  convert  ridge  counts  to  letter  symbols  (U  O) 

e*  use  right  fingerprint  for  numerator  and  left  for  denominator 

6,  Fnial 

a.  involves  either  little  finger  but  not  both 

b.  Involves  only  loops  and  whorto 

e,  if  loops,  use  ridge  counts  for  value 

d.  if  whorls,  count  ridges  from  left  delta  to  core  and  use  number  of 
ridge  counts  for  final 

e.  only  ap^ars  as  numerator 

Fipire  C-3-16  on  the  next  page  shows  a  set  of  fingerprints  with  the 
following  classification  formulai 


2        M  28  W      MOI  5 
S  ^6  U  niM 

The  explication  for  this  formula  is  as  follows i 


Kays  "nie  first  loop  is  the  left  thumb,  md  its  ridge  count  is  2. 

M^rt  The  ri^t  thumb  is  a  whorl,  md  its  traeing  is  IL  The 

left  thumb  is  a  l^p^  and  its  ridge  count  2  is  converted 
to  S. 

Frimwyi  Numerators  Four  even-numbered  fingers  are  whorto 

(ri^t  index,  right  ring,  left  middle,  auid  left  little  fin- 
ger)* Thm  numerator  value  is  28  (16  +  8  +  2  +  1  +  iL 

Denominators  TOree  odd-numbered  fingers  are  whorls 
(right  thumb,  right  middle,  and  left  ring  fingers)* 
Therefore,  tiie  value  is  26  (16  +8+1+1). 
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Kg ht4iand  Index— It  is  a  whorl,  so  write  W  above  the 
line* 

Lieft^iand  index— It  li  an  uMar  loop,  so  write  U  below 
the  line. 

Small  letter  g roup— No  f inge^rmt  in  thte  mt  is  Identi- 
fied as  belo^li^  to  the  small  letter  group,  Lieave  this 
space  blanks 

a^eecomJai^i   Right -ftand  fingeri  2,  3,  and  4  are  whorls  with  tracings 
M,  O,  and  ^  respeotively,  carried  up  above  the  line# 
Thm  left  indeK  is  a  loop  with  a  rl^e  count  of  7,  written 
as  an  I  below  the  Une.  Left-hand  fingers  8  and  9  are 
whorls  with  M  tracings,  below  the  line  in  respeotive 
poiitioni« 


Tlie  right  little  finger  Is  a  loop  with  a  ridge  count  of  5, 


PiRSONAL  IDENTIFICATION 

INDUSTFIiAL 


Kay     M^or        Primmry      S#€pndary  Subsseondary 

Final 


NAME 


No, 


WMA.  No. 
l.aL  No. 


CLASS,     2    M         2S       W    MOI  5 


REF. 


S         26        U  IMM 


impressions  taken  by 


Date 


BY 


RIGHT  HAND 


1.  RIGHT  THUMB 

2.  RIGHT  INDEX  /Vf 

J.  RIGHT  MIDDLE  0 

4.  RIGHT  RING  J 

S.  RIGHT  LITTLE  S 

w 

W 

W 

V 

LIFT  HAND 


i.  LIFT  THUMB  ^ 

7.  LIFT  INDEX  7 

e.  LEFT  MIDPLi  ^ 

9.  LiFT  RING 

^^^^  Lt^g^^^^ 

/ 

/ 

w 

W 

w 

Completed  Codification  Formula 
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Mdw  c-ompleta  the  review  ^^ttom  b^kum^  on  tiie  n«t  page. 
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WHte  ywt  amwrn  an  a  m^ntm  dieet  of  paper. 

1.  hmt  the  mx  dlviaioM  of  a  olaasifloatlon  formula  in  the  order  they 
should  appew  on  the  fingerprint  OMd, 

Q^m^om  2-9;  writa  tiia  lettw  of  fha  eorraet  answer  (m  your  paper, 

2.  Which       of  the  following  statements  are  true  concerning  the 
primary  claaslfleation? 

Bp  It  involves  only  whorl  ^tterns, 

b.  It  involves  only  loop  patterns, 

e*  It  is  ei^PMSed  by  numerioal  values, 

d.  It  is  expreised  by  letter  designations. 

3.  Which  of  the  following  Involves  only  thumb  impressions? 

a*  primary  classification 

b,  final  classification 

0*  major  classification 

d*  secondary  classification 

4.  Which  fingerprint  ^tterns  does  the  major  classification  involve  ? 

a*  loop  and  whorl 

b.  loop  and  tented  g^ch 

c.  radial  loop  and  plain  arch 

d.  plain  whorl  and  plain  arch 

8.  The  primary  classification  is  indicated  by: 

a.  a  letter  value  only* 

b.  a  numerical  value  only, 

c.  both  letter  Mid  numerical  values, 

d.  diagonal  Unas. 

6.  The  secondary  cl^sification  involves: 

a.  all  ten  fingers, 

b.  the  thumbs  only, 

c.  the  indexes  only. 

d.  the  three  middle  flr^eri  of  both  hands  (six  fingers)  only. 

7.  TTie  subseoondary  classification  involvesi 

a.  all  ten  fingers. 

b,  the  thumbs  only. 

o,  the  index  fillers  only, 

d,  the  three  middle  fingers  of  both  hands  (six  fingers)  only, 
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8,  The  key  division  of  classifieation  deals  withi 


a.  the  right  thumb  only  when  it  is  an  ulnar  Imp  pattern, 

b,  the  right  little  finger  only  when  it  is  a  loop  or  whorl  pattern. 

c,  little  fingers  when  they  are  Imp  or  whorl  patterns* 

d.  the  loop  pattern  fingerprint  appearing  first  on  the  fingerprint 
card,  excluding  the  Uttle  fingers, 

9,  The  final  division  of  elassifieation  deals  withi 

a*  the  thumbs  when  they  are  loop  or  whorl  patterns. 

b,  the  little  fingers  when  they  are  loop  or  whorl  patterns, 

the  loop  pattern  fingerprint  appearing  first  on  the  fingerprint 

card,  axcluding  the  little  fingers, 
d.  the  left  little  finger,  iMt  fingerprint  on  the  eard,  when  it  is  a 

loop  pattern  only, 

Ues  tile  foUowii^  Uustetlm  to  ^mwmt  Qim^am  IQ-IS. 


13 


w 


10,  What  li  the  value  for  the  key  in  the  elMsifieation  of  this  set  of 
fingerprints? 

11,  What  is  the  value  for  the  major  elassifieation? 

12,  What  is  the  value  for  the  ^TOncteiry  classifioation? 

13,  What  is  the  value  for  the  mttesTOndary  classification? 

14,  What  is  the  value  for  the  final  classifieation? 

15,  What  ii  the  value  for  the  ^imary  classifieation? 
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16.  Record  the  entire  elassifiQatlon  formula  of  the  following  finger- 
print card  In  the  correct  place. 
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ftaeti^  ^eroiie  (VIi  O^) 


Determine  and  record  the  al^iifieation  formula  on  the  three  finger- 
print cards  you  have.  Then  cheek  and  discuss  your  work  with  your 
instructor* 


If  you  feel  ODnfldmt  ttat  jm  have  achieved  the  ob^tlvM  f «  ffiis  sec- 


VIi        Classification  Formulae 
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Bloek  VIi  CrimlnaUstics 

Vtdt  Ci  mBg^p^t  Tbdml^ 

Sutim  4i  Deva^big  latut  Pmta 


ymt  teteua^  fw  nm  pmtmt  for  ttito  aeation  (VIi         Mtar  you 
oomplite  Wm  prat^,  yom  Im^etor       lot  you  Iomw  fihattaar  to  stu^ 
ttto  Mettmp  to       9omo  ^urt  of  It,  or  to  take  ttie  pastt^^ 
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m  the  previous  saotionsj  you  have  itudied  taking,  identifying,  and  class!- 
f png  Inked  (or  roUed)  fing erppint  Impressions.  Another  eategory  of  fin- 
f  erprlnts  is  latent  print  impressions/  The  word  ^latent"  means  hidden  or 
undeveloped.  Sinoe  most  prints  left  at  a  crime  scene  must  be  developed 
In  order  to  be  seen,  they  are  called  latent  prints*"  Latent  prints  are 
very  important  to  criminal  investigations  since  th^  '  ntluators  may  be 
able  to  solve  the  crime  and  prosecute  the  criminal  tppi  jpriately  as  a 
result  of  identlfyinf  these  impressions. 

At  the  crime  scene,  law  enforcement  officers  and  investigators  search 
for  evidence  transferred  from  the  person  who  commits  the  crime  to  the 
objects  at  the  crime  scene^  TOis  evidence  can  be  soils,  hair,  fibers, 
stains,  and  fingerprints  (latant  or  visible).  When  you  search  a  crime 
scene  for  latent  prints,  you  should  (1)  use  a  logical  search  pattern,  (2) 
not  contaminate  the  surface,  (3)  give  priority  to  entry  and  eidt  points, 
and  (4)  use  a  strong  light  source.  When  you  suspect  a  latent  print  on  an 
object,  you  should  take  a  photop-aph  of  it,  then  record  all  identifying 
data  such  as  your  name,  time  and  location  of  the  crime,  type  of  crime, 
type  of  evidence  (such  as  latent  print),  and  send  the  evidence  to  the 
crime  laboratory  for  developing.  If  you  give  the  evidence  to  another 
person,  you  should  obtain  a  receipt  for  it. 

If  you  are  working  in  the  crime  laboratory,  when  you  receive  the  evi- 
dence you  should  identify  it  by  all  available  data.  If  the  evidence  is  a 
latent  print,  you  should  develop  the  print  properly  by  applying  proper 
methods  of  powdering,  lifting,  and  transferring  the  print,  ta  this  sec- 
tion, you  wlU  learn  how  to  powder,  lift,  and  develop  latent  prints.  You 
will  also  learn  how  to  develop  latent  prints  by  using  chemicals. 
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Upon  dompletion  of  this  seotion;  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foJlowi^ 
on  a  written  tMti 

1*  Describe  a  baslo  prooedura  for  latent  print  ieareh  at  a  erime  seene. 

2.  Define  a  latent  print* 

3.  Cat^orlze  latent  prints  into  eKamplM  of  two  types. 

4.  Deaoribe  the  prooedurea  for  powdering,  lifting,  and  transferring 
latent  prints. 

5.  Deaoribe  the  prooedures  for  davelopii^  latent  prints  using 
ohemioab. 


Bar formwee  A^ttvis 


Upon  aompletlon  of  this  seetlon,  you  should  be  able  to  do  the  foUowii^ 
when  f  iven  several  objeots  which  contain  Invisible  latent  prtats. 
Develop  ttie  prints  usir^  both  powder  and  chemicals.  You  will  be  evalu- 
ated on  the  following  tasks.  Your  perforniance  should  be  rated  "A" 
{acceptable)  on  aU  the  tasks. 


Pastel 

1.  Powder  Method 

a.  Assemble  all  equipment, 

b.  Select  appropriate  color  powder. 

c.  Q^ean  the  brush  properly. 

d.  Apply  the  powder  to  the  proper  area, 

e.  Clean  up  the  print. 

f .  Lift  the  print  properly. 

f .  Transfer  ttie  print  properly. 

h,  Hecord  the  identification  data. 

i.  Complete  the  task  in  a  proper  amount  of  time. 
J.   Use  appropriate  equipment  and  supplies. 
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2.  Chemloal  Method 

a,  Selaot  an  item  with  a  latent  print  on  an  absorbent  surfaae. 

b,  (1)   For  the  iodine  method,  e3^se  the  latent  print  to  iodine 

fumes,  using  fuming  cabinet* 

(2)  For  the  ninhydrln  method,  spray  the  item  to  be  nKamined, 
and  let  it  dry, 

(3)  For  the  silver  nitrate  method,  apply  eorreet  strength  silver 
nitrate  solution  to  the  item,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  light 
source 

e.  Photograph  the  developed  print  immediately, 
dp  Handle  the  Items  with  oare* 
e*  Use  all  three  chemieals  in  proper  sequenoe* 
f*   Follow  safety  precautions. 

g.  Perform  the  tasks  in  an  aoeeptable  amourt  of  time. 
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^tent  Flint  Impre^ioi^ 


 c 

A  latent  print  is  a  print  left  on  ain  objeat's  surface  by  the  person  who 
touQhes  the  objeet  (see  Figure  C-'4-l). 


Figufe  O-^l 
Latent  Print 

A  latent  print  is  oomposed  of  body  oite  and  perspiration  produced 
through  the  pores  of  tht  fingers  or  palms*  These  body  oils  and  perspira- 
tion include  water,  salt^  amino  acids,  saliva,  and  other  matter^  some  of 
which  react  to  powder  and  chemicals.  The  powder  and  oheniieals  are 
used  to  lift  £ind  develop  the  impressions  or  prints. 

There  are  two  basio  eategories  of  latent  printsi  (1)  prints  which  do  not 
require  further  developing  and  (2)  prints  which  must  be  developed.  The 
prints  which  do  not  require  powdering  and  lifting  are  the  visible  types  of 
prints  created  after  the  suspect's  hand  has  come  in  contact  with  blood, 
ink,  paint,  grease,  or  dirt,  and  transferred  the  print  to  an  object's  sur- 
face. Another  type  of  print  in  this  category  Is  an  impression  made  in  a 
soft  substance  such  as  putty,  clayi  or  fresh  paint.  You  should  first 
photograph  these  impressions  and  cover  them  with  protective  tape. 
Then  the  objeet  which  contains  the  prints  must  be  transported  to  the 
crime  laboratory*  If  the  object  to  not  transportable,  you  should  spray  it 
with  sheUae  and  prepare  a  cast  of  silieone  rubber.  The  east  should  then 
be  identified  and  sent  to  the  crime  laboratory  in  place  of  the  actual 
imprint. 

The  prints  which  require  further  developing  are  invisible  prints  on  a 
hard,  smooth  suffaee.  Development  procedures  for  this  type  of  latent 
print  are  described  as  f oUowsg  g 
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In  order  to  develop  a  latent  print,  you  will  need  to  powder  (or  dust),  Uft, 
and  transfer  the  print  to  a  card  or  eelluloid  sheet.  Ilie  following  proee- 
dures  are  feneral  guidelines  for  powdering,  lifting,  and  tranaf errir^  a 
latent  print. 

STEP  li  Make  sure  you  have  the  following  equipment  for  powdering  and 
Uftlngs 

•  a  Jar  of  blaek  fingerprint  powder 

•  a  Jar  of  white  or  gray  fingerprint  powder 
y  camels  hair  brush  for  powdering 

•  a  magnifier  of  approximately  five  power 
o  a  roU  of  lifting  tape 

m  white  dards  (fingerprint  cards)  or  eelluloid  shoets 
m  a  camera 

All  the  items  listed  above  are  usually  inoluded  in  a  field  kit, 

Jjatent  prints  can  often  be  made  visible  by  using  an  oblique 
Ught  souree.  You  will  also  need  a  camera  suitable  for  photo- 
graphing latent  prints  since  you  ^ould  photograph  the  prints 
before  Ufting  them  in  case  the  process  destroys  the  prints. 

STEP  2 1  Determine  the  nature  of  the  print. 

m  If  the  imprraslon  is  found  In  dust,  grease,  blood,  or  ink  and 
does  not  naed  fiff ther  developing,  do  not  powder  It  because 
this  wlU  desteoy  the  Impression. 

•  If  the  Impression  is  on  an  absorbent  surface  such  as  ^per  or 
eardboMd,  do  not  powder  it*  It  should  be  developed  with 
chemlcab. 

m  If  ttie  impression  is  on  nonabsorbent,  hard,  smooth  surfaces, 
proceed  with  powdering  (see  the  steps  which  foUow). 

•  If  the  ir%  ression  is  on  a  wet  object  such  as  a  beer  can,  aUow 
the  objeet  to  dry  under  nattrol  conditions  before  powdering 
toe  print. 

STEP  3:  teleot  appropriate  color  print  powder, 

•  Use  white  or  gray  powder  if  tiie  surface  is  dark-colored. 

•  Use  white  or  pay  powder  for  prints  on  mirrors  and  metal- 
poUshed  surfaces  since  these  colors  photograph  more  easily 
with  less  double  image  on  mirrors. 


^Uquai  at  a  4S^egr€e  angle. 


0-4  Develc^ir^  latent  Prints 
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m  Use  black  powder  if  the  surfaoa  is  lifht-€olorad,  TitM  aolor 
of  the  powder  and  the  oolop  of  the  iurface  should  eontrast 
with  each  other  to  make  the  print  visible  against  the  baek- 
ground. 


STEP  4:  Clean  the  brush  and  separate  the  bristles  by  roUing  the  brush 


handle  rapidly  between  the  hands  as  shown  in  Figure  C-4=2» 


STEP  5s  Apply  the  powder  to  the  area  of  the  fingerprint  to  be 


examined, 

•  Plaoe  the  brush  in  the  powder,  Ttie  brush  should  Just  touoh 
the  powder.  Do  not  bury  the  brush  in  the  powder, 

•  Brush  the  powder  lightly  and  evenly  over  the  surface.  The 
powder  will  oUng  to  grease  or  moisture  in  the  ridges  of  a  la- 
tent print,  making  the  print  visible  against  the  background 
(see  Figure 

CAU'nONi  Do  not  use  too  muah  powder. 


Cleaning  the  Brush 
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Applying  the  PowdtF  to  the  Surfao© 


STEP  6i  Ab  the  pattem  of  the  ridgas  beoomts  visible,  olean  up  th#  print 
by  gently  bruihing  irttti  the  flow  of  the  ridges  m  shown  in 
Figure 


Cteanlng  Up  the  Print 


STEP  7i  After  all  the  details  of  the  print  are  visible,  remove  the  exaess 
powder  by  gently  brushing  or  blowir^  it  away. 
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STEP  8i  Lift  the  latent  pplnt. 

m  MBkm  BWB  the  pFint  has  ^en  photographed  end  the  negative 
eonfipmed  as  good  before  starting  to  Uft  it. 

•  Pull  out  enough  liftlnf  tape  from  the  roU  (usually  about  six 
inohes). 

0  Seoure  the  lease  end  of  the  tape  bsside  the  print  to  be  lifted 
and  hold  it  there  with  the  forefii^er  as  shown  in  Figure 


^ply  Lifting  Tape  to  the  Print 


•  SUde  your  thumb  along  the  top  of  the  tape,  foroing  it  gently 
down  over  the  print. 

CAUnONi  Do  not  release  the  roU  during  this  procedure. 

•  SmMth  down  the  tape  with  care  over  the  print  to  force  out 
all  the  air  bubble  (see  Flpire  0-4-^  on  the  next  page)^ 
NoWf  the  print  Is  proteoted«  ^le  powder  is  trapped  between 
the  tape  and  the  surface  of  ttie  objeet,  and  the  air  bubbles 
are  remove* 
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Smoothinf  the  Tape  to  ^  EemovaAir  Bubblies 

If  the  powdered  latent  print  Is  larger*  than  the  width  of  the 
tapes  PlmB  ancthap  strip  of  tape  b^slfaSe  th^  first  strip  o«f  tape. 
You  may  want  toiUow  about  1/4  iwlr^  overlap  between    the  two 
stripi  of  tape, 

Commeroial  riiHip  lifting  tapei  ars  asvallablein  vartou^^  sizes 
of  biaok  and  i/^Jilta,  but  in  this  eaqtioti  m  you  will  be  using  trans- 
parent tapa  vtfltli  a  durable  adhesive  iumirfaaetoliarn  th^e  basios 
of  lifting  prints*  Ordinary  eeUophtoi     tapa  is  not  sultsbl»le  due 
to  the  deteriotatlon  or  drying  of  the  ajBdh^sivSi 

STEP  9i  Onee  the  tape  to  been  seoured,  trwissfeD  the  print  to  a 

fingerpririt  oi^dwith  oontrastlnf  b%tfto^rouiidoP|  prafer^ebly^  to 
a  frosted  oeUnlQld  sheet*  Thm  calluwiid  sheet  li  prof wraed 
because  it  oan  be  used  direetly  to  prfi»duoe  a  pliotogra.ph:«Io 
print.  It  also  pFovldes  more  reeoluti^iro  at  thedatalls  In  ^  the 
print* 

•  PuU  the  tapsilowly  from  the  prlht  ^^urf a^i,  PuU  up  the 
roU  end* 

•  TOen  plaae  tJatape  on  a  flngerp^l^flfc  cmrd  cFOtlluloid  sheet 
in  the  same  mm%T  as  you  plaoe^  ittim  tape  over  thm  Isi^tent 
print  on  the  cbjaet  (see  Fifure  0^4^*-7  on  tJefQllQwlni^  page)* 
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Lifted  Fingerprint  on  a  Celluloid  Sheet 

NOTEi  If  the  iurfaae  oan  be  destroyed  by  removing  the  tapaj 
do  not  remove  the  tape.  Submit  the  entire  objeet  to  the 
crime  laboratory  for  eKamination. 

STEP  10:  When  the  lifted  print  Is  seeured  to  the  card  or  sheet,  eaver 
the  tape  from  the  roll  and  fold  up  the  loose  end. 


STEP  11:  In  the  spaoe  on  the  fingerprint  eardj  write  the  date,  ease 
number  j  your  initials  (as  erlme  scene  searoh  teohnlQlaji  or 
off  leer),  loeation  of  the  arlme  L^oenej  type  of  object  oontaiii- 
ing  the  print,  and  ott  tr  identification  of  the  exact  point  at 
the  scene  from  whiol  the  print  was  obtained. 

This  process  is  required  due  to  the  chain  of  custody  and  court 
admissibility.  The  technician  should  keep  the  original  intact 
because  he  or  she  wlU  testify  to  its  authenticity  and  locaticfi 
whan  It  is  offered  as  a  court  es^lblt.  Comparisons  and  otheF 
processes  should  be  made  with  copies  if  carried  out  by  soni€- 
one  other  than  the  original  technician. 


Divelopb^  Ji^mtent  Mnts  with  Oiemlcids 


Finger  impressions  on  absorbent  surfaces  such  as  paper,  cardboard^  or 
unpainted  wood  more  often  respond  better  to  chemical  treatment  than 
to  the  use  of  powders.  Powders  cannot  be  removed  from  such  surfacea. 
Pei^plration  and  oils  from  the  ridges  are  absorbed  into  the  material,  and 
the  result  is  little  or  no  contrast  between  the  ridges  and  the  vaUeys  of 
the  impression  when  powder  Is  applied. 


When  you  find  latent  prints  on  an  absorbent,  porous,  smooth  surface 
such  as  paper,  cardboardp  or  unpainted  wood,  you  should  place  the  iterti 
in  a  container  with  tweezers,  if  small  enough.  Then  seal  the  container, 
mark  it  with  all  required  data  for  identification,  mark  "TO  BE  PEO-^ 
CESSED  FOR  LATENT  PHINTS,"  and  send  it  to  a  crime  laboratciry. 
Fingerprint  specialists  In  a  crime  laboratory  wlU  then  develop  the  latent 
prints  using  ohemicals.  Of  the  chemical  methods  available,  iodine,  nln- 
hydrln,  and  silver  nitrate  are  the  most  common. 
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Eaoh  of  ^hmm  ohimleals  raaeta  with  a  different  lubstanee  whleh  may  bi 
peasant       thm  iMent  print*        onm  ot  a_U  tiiree  of  the  methods  may  ba 
used  on  ^noat  artlolis.  When  all  three  rn^ethods  muit  be  used  ontht 
Mme  §M=*faoe^  thfmust  follow  this  sequ»^^noei  (1)  iodine,  (2)  ninhydrin, 
and  (3>  si  silver  mtoli.  If  ttie  i^me  me^^^  faUs,  at  laast  It  does  not 
ruin  the    apaoim%iifDr  the  othsp  meth^as^  AU  speoimens  whleh  ape 
toeated  ^mhoxM  b^liindlad  with  tweazapg    op  tongs. 


Thm  iodfcie  inethodDf  daveloplr^  latent  pMinte  on  an  absorbent  surface 
works  in    thia  way.  Iodine  or^tals  vaporl^^e  when  they  are  haatad 
sU^tlyi     ThmB  Vipops  urn  absorbed  by  gr-r  ganie  material  (fatty  or  oily 
matt»)  ^prMantlJi  latent  prints*  Whan  tt^ls  material  absorbs  the  vapors, 
the  ridg^M  of  ^ntibaaome  visible*  Sina^e  this  absorbed  vapor  will  fade 
rapidly^  ^you  mi^tphotopaph  tiie  prints  ian  mediately  or  transfirthi 
Image  cC^  the  prints  to  a  silver  sheet*  To  --develop  latent  prints  using 
Iodine  ar^ystels,  Usatha  foUowing  proeedi^^es  as  a  general  fuldalins: 

Mattf^^  1 

Plaoe  thi  Iodine  erystels  In  a  el^sed  glass  eontalner  along  with 
ttia  Dbjfedl^japar  or  eardboard)  »o  be  examined  for  latent 
prtats^ 

Hmmt  th#|lEis  container  grmduaCSly  and  oarefiOly  with  a  heat 
souree  Mhas  m  idoohol  bi^ner^  ^  Bunsen  burner,  or  hotplate. 

^»rve  tli8  latent  print  in  the  r^^laas  oontelner.  Ttim  print  will 
appear  brown* 

Take  a  pliol^aph  of  the  develo^ied  print  ImmadlataLy. 

STEP  Is  .31ftoa  thiobjeat  to  be  escamlned    for  latent  prints  nea^  the  top 
a  haatiouree  suah  as  a  furnlng  eablnet.  Suspend  theobjact 
^by  oUps^ 

STEP  2t  ^Plaoa  #orno iodine  CTystals  in  a  g23ass  oontalnar, 

STEP  3i  Vlaoa  a  bmr  under  the  glass  d»ntalner.  The  fumes  vfiU  begin 
So  appeu. 

^BAVnOHi  Do  ikot  Inhale  the  furmesi  ttiey  are  aorroslve, 

STEP  4i  ^Ab  soon  ssthe  fumes  begin  to  appear,  remove  the  burnir. 

STEP  5i  ^Dbserve  the  development  of  the  ^rlnt  through  the  glass,  If 

raacessaryjidjiat  the  burner  to  Jifeaeraase  or  deeraase  ths  fumes. 


STEP  Is 

STEP  2  s 
STEP  3* 
STEP  4i 
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STEP  6i  Immediately  after  the  print  bseomes  viiiblej  photofraph  lt» 


IJOnb  You  can  also  use  an  iodins  fuming  fun  to  eoneentrate  the  fumes 
enisuFfaoe  which  a^sntalM  the  latent  prints.  The  gun  is  a  device  made 
ffom  a  flass  tube  thr^ough  whi»:h  youbfiathe  and  the  warmth  of  the 
breath  activates  tiie  S^ine  eryitals  In  the  tube  (iea  Figure  The 
tmm  come  out  throuLigh  the  end  of  tha  tube  and  can  be  directed  toward 
the  iurf aoe  to  be  dOT«^^loped  (eee  Fipre  C-4-9). 

CAU'nONi  Make  si^^^  you  have  a  |00d  ventilation  system  in  the  room 
in  whioh  you  ub  wor{*^ng* 


Iodine  Fuming  Gun 


Directing  Fumes  upon  the  Surfaee 


NlrAydrin  is  a  chemia^al  which  reacts  with  amino  acids  (proteins)  to  give 
a  oharaeteristio  oo1d^_  "^is  method  isgood  for  developing  old  latent 
printii  some  bb  old  aB  ^several  yeari#  This  method  can  result  in  perma^ 
nent  staining  on  the  iiHrfacep  so  you  should  give  some  thought  to  the  use 
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of  this  method  pn  yaliiable  dooumientsor  Itemrie,  Howavep,  most  stains 
can  be  removed  by  tafnemon  lJ\    a  dllutid  solution  of  ammonium  hy* 
dpoKide  and  rlnaiii|^  with  purmlhg  ^  water, 

NinhydPln  is  availaBliii  a  sprty  -  or  iriiwhlt  m  powder  form*  If  you  have 
powdsr,  you  am  makei  solution    by  flisiolvimsLg  two  frams  of  ninhydrln 
powder  to  32  ottnesaofaottons*     Tha  toUowSng  ppoGedures  are  a  general 
fuldeUn^. 

STEP  Is  Spray  th^  mlmm  op  d^raum^nton  wWoh  the  latent  print  is 
found  Vrlthaniitfiydrin  sapray  from  &  distance  of  eight  to  ten 
inohei  (sm  Figure  C^4^fa0), 

STEP  2s  Hold  tfip  ob|iOt  op  dooyKment  liiap  a_  souroe  of  heat j  or  let  the 
objeQt       ty  Itself  for  ^bout  U  hotjrs. 


C — *-10 

Davfelopinrig  Latint  Pc^lnts  with  Ninhydrln 
Method 


'Hia  period  olhaating  vaKrIe§      thmm  nature  of  the  object  or 
document  anJ  the  amotUKLt  of  solutioML  penetrating  into  the 
latent  prf  nil, 

Sometlnifis  tte  latent  prLmnt  dcvilops^  better  over  a  period  of 
several  days  it  room  tenraperatufa, 

STEP  3s  Observe  th^ievelopmeiifft  of  thipptimt, 

STEP  4s  When  the  ^ilntbeoomti  v^islWebdaish  purple  or  reddish  pink), 
photogp aph  It, 

STEP  Oi  If  the  pwnt  does  iwt  app»ar,  spray  t^e  object  again,  let  it  dry, 
and  heat  it  wllh  a  gtearfi    Iron*  Hold  ^he  steam  iron  approxi- 
mately ^M4alf  to  one  Innoh  above  time  surface  of  the  object, 
aUowlng  oiiljthi  st%am  tto  make  gdil^ act  with  the  evidence  . 
(see  Fipifi  C  Wl  on  tfi^  ne^tpa|i>  * 
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Hsatlnf  the  Objaat  with  a  Staam  fron 


Ths  UBB  at  nl^ydfln  sornetim^  pr ev#nta  the  use  of  iodine  fumes  after- 
wwd.  Howav8F|  It  do^  not  usuaUy  prevent  the  use  of  silver  nitratei  al- 
ttiough  the  me  of  nlMiydrin         Ilia  uM  of  silver  nitrata  usuaUy  fa^« 
Tharafora^  when  you  use  aU  three  mathodSp  use  the  i^ine  method  firsti 
the  ninhy^in  mathod  seoondi  and  ttia  sUvar  nltrata  method  third. 

CAUtlONi  (1)  Aoetone,  whieh  Is  tha  aarryteg  agant  of  nlnhydrin,  is 
extremaiy  flammabla  and  requb^  speolal  cara  when 
you  use  it.  AteOp  the  fumes  vtill  Irritata  tha  r^plra-- 
tory  parage  If  you  mhala  th^.tr 

(2)  Ninhydrin  is  smpeated  to  be  a  oarainof  en  when  the 
fumas  are  inhalad  in  haavy  aonaantrations. 

(3)  Make  sure  the  room  has  a  good  vantilation  systam. 


mvn  Hfteta  M attKid 

Tha  silver  nitrate  mathod  works  as  follows  s  Whan  a  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tion is  appUad  to  a  latant  Impressions  the  sUver  nltrata  raixots  to  the 
sodium  ahlorlda  Cult)  m  the  latant  prints,  ^e  oomblnad  siivar  ohlorida 
is  very  sansltive  to  Ught.  When  a^osed  to  Ught ,  the  sUver  ahlorlda  is 
raduead  to  matallia  silverp  whloh  appaars  dark  brown  or  blaak.  Apply  a 
sUver  nitrata  solution  to  tha  objeat  to  be  airamlned  for  latant  prints,  ex- 
^sa  thm  objeat  to  U^tp  and  obsarva  tiia  appaaranaa  of  rl%es  in  a 
brown  color.  The  foUowli^  proaadi^es  ara  a  general  guide. 

S'^^P  li  Make  a  siivar  nltrata  solirtlon« 

m  U  tha  objeat  is  paper,  suah  m  a  dooumanty  dissolve  one  and  a 
half  ouna^  of  sUvar  nitrate  crystal  in  ona  gallon  of  dUs- 
tUed  water  for  a  ona  paraant  solution.  Tills  oonoantratlon 
is  usually  affeatlve. 
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m  If  the  objtet  la  wood  or  eardboard,  dlsiolva  two  and  two- 
thirds  ouno^  of  silver  nitrate  eryitals  in  one  g aUon  of  dfe- 
tni0d  water.  A  Uttle  stror^er  solution  is  required  for  this 
type  of  abMPbent  material  to  ihow  latent  impressions* 

CAUnONi  (1)   Do  not  use  tap  wateri  it  contains  Incompatible 
ohemioals* 

(2)  Wear  rubbor  gloves  and  an  apron  to  prevent  staining. 
Do  not  take  silver  nitrate  Internallyi  it  is  poisonous. 

(3)  Make  sure  you  have  a  good  ventilation  system  in  the 
room. 

STEP  2:  Apply  the  ^lutlon  to  the  objeot, 

•  For  paper,  immerse  the  paper  in  a  tray  solution.  When  the 
paper  is  eompletely  moistened,  plaoe  it  between  blotters  to 
remove  the  exoess  solution. 

Q  For  wood  or  aardboard,  apply  the  Mlutlon  to  the  object  using 
a  paint  brush  or  spray  the  solution  with  an  atomizer. 

STEP  3  s  When  the  objeot  Is  reasonably  dry,  e^iMe  it  to  a  light  source 
such  as  direot  sunU^t,  a  carbon  arc  Ught,  a  1000-watt  bulb,  a 
photoflood  bidb,  or  an  ultraviolet  Ught. 

STEP  4:  When  the  latent  print  appear  brown  and  the  ridge  detail  is 

elear,  remove  tiie  Ught  souroei  otherwbe,  the  entire  paper  or 
surf  ace  wlU  darken* 

STEP  5s  Photop'aph  the  print  Immedbta^. 

STEP  6s  Store  the  print  as  you  would  photegraphie  enlargement  paper* 
The  silverlr^  prooess  has  created  essentiaUy  the  same  sort  of 
U^t-sensitive  surface* 

NOTBs  It  Is  recommended  that  you  also  experiment  with  the  use  of 
magnetic  fingerprint  powder  to  develop  latent  prints.  To  use  this  fine 
dust  of  iron  particles,  use  a  speolal  appUoator  which  can  be  energized  to 
pick  up  the  fine  particles  of  the  powder  on  its  tip.  Thmn  use  it  as  you 
would  a  fingerprint  bnish.  Since  this  appUcator  does  not  have  bristles, 
It  wUl  not  roin  the  edges  of  the  print* 

1*  Powder  Method 

a.  For  hard,  smootii  surfaces! 

(1)  use  smaU  amount  of  powder  on  brush 

(2)  brush  witt  contour  of  ridges 

(3)  use  gray  powder  on  duk  surface 

(4)  use  black  powder  on  Ught  surface 

(5)  photograph  all  developed  tetent  impressions  before  lifting* 


b.  To  lift  and  tf anrfer  Impresiloi^i 

(1)  pFMs  tapa  f Irinly  onto  powdarad  im^ttsion 

(2)  avoid  air  bubbles 

(3)  puU  taps  slowly  from  powdsrad  Im^Msion 

(4)  plaoa  taps  on  contrasting  baokfround  oard  or  oalluloid  sheet 

(5)  place  Identifying  data  on  oard  or  oalluloid  shaat. 

2«  Chemloal  Methods 

a.  Typm  of  lurfaeas 

(1)  papar 

(2)  aardboard 

(3)  unpaintad  wood 

(4)  other  absorbent  surfaaa 

bt  Sequanoe  of  usai 

(1)  lodlna  freaots  with  oils) 

(2)  ninhydrin  (reaots  with  amino  aoi^) 

(3)  silvar  nitrate  freaots  wlUi  Kits) 

e.  TVpas  of  methodi 

(1)  lodina  method 

•  raaats  v^th  fatty  or  oily  mattar 

•  ej^osa  latent  prints  to  iodine  f umas 

•  mm  fuming  aabinet  in  the  lab 

•  phot^raph  Immedlataly  whan  devalopad 

(2)  Ninhydrin  method 

m  raaote  witii  amino  aoids 
9  s^ay  dooumant  or  item  with  fina  spray 
0  plSLQm  dooument  in  ^boratory  oven  at  200  dagraas 
FahreiAeit 

•  handle  speoimen  with  toi^s^  glovas^  eta. 

•  avoid  inhaUnf  fumM  and  t^ing  the  solution  near  flames 

(3)  Silvar  nitrate  method 

m  reaots  ^th  sodium  ohlorida  bait) 

•  use  ona  percent  solution  on  ^par. 

use  two  ^rcent  solution  on  wood,  ear^oard,  ata. 
m  apply  through  tray  wadii  spray,  or  brush 

•  axE^se  to  s&oi^  light  sowoe 

•  phot^aph  developed  prints  Immediately 

•  waar  glovM  and  m  apron  to  prevent  staining 


Now  eDmplrte  nm  twimw  quatton  l^^n^ig  on  the  nert  pege. 
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IMtB  jtsm  answers  on  a  ^^arats  dmat  of  pa^r. 

Vc^  an  hut  qraticxi  3,  write  tte  Mt^^)  of  ^sur  ^ot^  AoIto, 

1*  Whieh  teee  of  the  following  are  racommanded  prooaduras  in  learah^ 
Ing  a  orima  soana  for  ^tant  prints? 

a.  Do  not  touch  tiia  si^f  aae  whar a  you  suspect  tea  f  u^epprint  is 
loeatadp 

b.  Collaat  latant  prints  from  wall  searoh  area, 
a*  Glva  priority  to  entey  and  exit  points, 

d«  Uw  a  strong  U^t  souraa« 

2.  What  is  a  latant  print? 

a.  a  fii^erprint  takan  after  tha  SMpaot  Is  eonvlated  of  tha  orima 

a  flnf arprlnt  left  on  an  objeot  by  the  parson  who  touohad  it 
a.  left-l^and  fingerprints  taken  simultanaously 
d*  an  Ink  print  on  a  bookinf  form 

3.  A  latent  print  Is  aomposad  of  and 

 whloh  Inoluda  water,  salt^  and  amino  aolds, 

4.  Whidi  two  of  tha  foUowlng  latant  prints  requira  fiffther  davaloping? 

a.  a  flngarprint  on  a  fine  ohina  oablnat 

b,  a  flngarprint  made  on  a  aabmet  door  fiva  minutas  aftar  It  had 
baan  palntad 

a*  fingerprints  mada  on  a  whlta  envelop  by  a  parson  who  touohad 

aooklng  oil  two  minuta  ^f ©re 
d*  a  fingerprint  on  a  latter  found  at  tha  orima  scene 

5.  To  powder  and  Uft  a  latant  print,  which  ttirea  of  tha  foUowlng  equip- 
ment and  suppll^  do  you  naad? 

a.  jars  of  powdar  Cblack  and  white) 

b.  powdering  brush 

c.  roU  of  lifting  tapa 
white  toweta 

6.  Which  two  of  Oie  following  ara  recommended  procedi^as  In  using  tha 
powdar  method  to  davelop  latant  prints? 

a.  Use  lots  of  powdar, 

b.  Brush  ^th  ttie  mntour  of  tha  rldgaSp 

c.  Use  powdar  that  contrast  with  the  background  and  photop-aph 
the  print  before  lifting, 

d.  Use  powdar  on  absorbent  surfacas. 
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7,  Whioh  V^BB  of  the  following  are  reeommended  proeediffas  tor  Uft^ 
Ing  Md  transf erring  a  powdered  latent  impression? 

a*  'Rub  the  powdered  Im^^slon  gently  to  remove  the  exaeas 
powder« 

bt  ftws  tiie  Uftinf  tape  firmly  onto  the  powdsred  ImprMsion, 
a.  WuU.  the  tape  dowly  from  the  powdered  Impresiion. 

d.  Plaoe  the  tape  on  a  card  or  oeUuloid  of  TOntrasting  baakp*oimd. 

8,  Ch#mioal  methods  we  most  effeotiv#  on  whioh  two  of  the  foUow- 
ing  surf  aces? 

a.  hard  polished  surfao# 

b.  paper 

e.  clay 

d.  unpamted  wood 

9e  Whioh  of  tiie  foUowIng  gives      aorr#at  i^quenoa  for  uiir^  ehemi- 
oals  in  attempts  to  develop  ^tsnt  impresiions? 

a.  iodinop  nmh^rini  silver  nitrate 

b.  iodinsp  sUvsr  nitratep  nlnhydrin 

a,  nlnhydrin^  iodtnei  silver  nitrate 
d»  sUver  nitrate,  nlnhydrin,  iodine 

10.  Whidi  of  ttie  foUowlng  is  trum  about  the  iodine  method  of  latent  de- 
velopment? 

a#  Iodine  reaota  with  sodium  chloride. 

b.  Iodine  reacto  with  fatty  or  oily  matter. 

o.  Iodine  ii  painted  on  tiim  object  to  reveal  the  print, 
d.  When  iodine  is  used,  the  image  is  permanent. 

11.  A  crime  laboratory  technician  has  to  develop  a  two-year-old  latent 
print  on  a  document.  Which  method  will  most  likely  develop  the 
latent  print? 

a.  Iodine  crystals 

b.  silver  niteate 
0.  nlnhydrin 

d.  powder 

12*  Whleh  of  the  foUowir^  Is  true  about  the  nlnhydrin  method  of  latent 
development? 

a.  Ntahydrln  reacts  with  fatty  or  oUy  matter.  . 

b.  Ninhydrin  reacts  with  amino  acids. 

c.  "nie  niiUiydrln  solution  should  be  brushed  on  the  objeot, 

d.  The  image  appears  as  soon  as  the  solution  is  applied. 
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13.  Whiah  of  the  foUowinff  Is  tnie  about  the  sUver  nitrate  method  of 
laterrt  devalopmant? 

a.  Mis  silver  nitrate  nysta^  with  tap  water. 

b.  SUver  nitrate  rsaots  witii  fat  said  oiL 

o.  ^^M€  the  objeot  whioh  absorte  the  silver  nitrate  to  a  strong 
Ufht* 

d.  ftush  the  ^ntow  of  thm  rt^es  after  the  print  is  developed. 

14.  When  you  use  the  silver  nitoate  method,  In  which  oolor  would  you 
e^eat  the  print  to  appear? 

a.  brown 

b,  sflver 

e.  white 
d.  yellow 

15.  Two  students  are  dlsou^ii^  phot^^aphlnf  the  developed  latent 
print. 

Student  A  Mys  that  you  have  to  photc^aph  the  print  immediately 
after  it  Is  developed  whettier  you  use  the  powder  method  or  any 
ahemiaal  method.  Student  B  says  that  you  should  phot<^aph  the 
print  when  you  i^e  a  ahemiaal  method  but  not  when  you  use  the 
powder  metiiod. 

Who  is  right? 

a.  student  A  only 

b.  student  B  only 

a.  both  student  A  and  B 

d.  neither  student  A  mr  student  B 


^1^^  fw^  mmrnms  witt  ttia  emwt  cnm  provide  fai  Hm  ammmt 
Thm  do      praatietf  ravate  on  ttie  MXt  pegp. 


1.  Develop  ttffM  cards  of  latent  prints  uslr^  the  powder  method. 

Use  wiy  of  the  varloi^  typM  and  colors  of  powder, 
b«  Try  to  use  Vtim  magnetlo  bruih  teohnlqua  on  one  oard^ 

2,  I>eval^      latent  prints  usinf  ehaml^l  methods,  two  prints  for 
eaoh  mathod. 

a«  ftoduoa  the  orl^al  wd  a  phot^^^h  of  the  latent  impr^slon 
ualnf  the  Iodine  funiiinf  meth^, 

b,  ^oduoe  the  ori^ial  an6  a  phot^raph  of  tta  latent  impr^slon 
using  the  silver  nitrate  method. 

a.  ^oduoe  the  original  and  a  phot^^aph  of  ttia  latent  impr^sion 
using  the  nlnhydrln  method. 

d^  Produce  Vhm  |Aiotofr^h  of  a  plratio  im^Miion  usir^  obUqua 
Ughting  to  show  detalL 

3^  Cheek  your  work  with  your  imtructor*. 


ff  you  f Ml  eDDfidrat  jM  hnm  a^evad  tiia  ^Jaettra  for  this 
notton^  Mk  yaw  Inteyatw  for  ttia  puttot  (VIi 
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State  of  Florida 
Dep^mant  of  Educ^on 

Ralph  D.  Turlington^  Commisiionir  of  Educadon 
Tallah^s^,  Florida 

Affirmatlvt  action/equ^  opportunity  OTploya- 

Division  of  Vocationalj  Adults  and  Community 
Educadon 

Florida:  A  State  of  Edu^donal  ^Mseflon,  On  a 

statewidt  avaragtj  ^ucational  achiavOTOTt  in  flie 
state  of  Florida  wlU  ^ual  that  of  the  uppCT  qu^- 
tile  of  3tat^  within  five  yws,  a$  indlrat^  by 
commonly  accapt^d  criteria  of  attal^rot. 


TMs  public  document  was  promuIg^M  at  a  cost 
of  $31,833,47,  or  $79*584       copy,  to  provide 
edurators  with  competency-based  instruction^ 
materials  for  students  in  Criming  Justica  Assisting, 
Criminal  Justice  Technology,  Law  Enforcament, 
and  Corractional  OfficCTs  progr^ns  at  tiie  sec- 
ondly and  posts^ondary  lavals.  4 
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